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A Sabaean Boundary Formula 
By A. F. L. 07 


F the الآداب‎ i 4 of the Fuad I University, vol. 9, part 1, May, 1947, 
pp. 25-27, Dr. K. Y. Nami has published an interesting boundary 
inscription now in the possession of that University. In his treatment of the 
inscription, however, he has overlooked * the fact that a parallel text is to 
be found in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, iv, 949. This is unfortunate, 
since a correlation of the two texts is most helpful in understanding the formula 
contained in them. 
The following are the two texts, with the renderings proposed by Nami 
for his inscription and by Rhodokanakis * for the Corpus text. 


Nam. Corpus. 
már'm.b mrn .bi' mm. bt 
t‘mm. bt‘ br .winn ...d 
br .winn.d tym wl. hy dn." 
tin .d'ln 0 thn win .yyf n .lmár n 
T. ly. dn." 
ton .win.yf 
‘n.bmér‘ 


Nami: (أو‎ OY) LÊ بتحديد) حدود ضعة‎ gl) Des باثمات)‎ gl) Del iit 


AES J| اعلى) بهذا المرتفع — وهو الحد الذى تعلنه (تتبته) هذه‎ Jp وإل هعلى‎ (dy! 
(emending the last two words yf [t] n .bmšr‘[n]). 

Rhodokanakis: Regelung (der Wasserverteilung) anlässlich der Flut 
beim Fliessen (des Wassers) über den Wasserstandmesser auf Geheiss des . .. 
[reading winn.bf...] Sippe dTLIm. Und was (am Wasser) in die Höhe treibt 
dieser Kanal (durch den Druck der Flut), ist bestimmt, hinaufzufliessen zur 
Regelung (der Wasserverteilung auf den hóher gelegenen Feldern). 

Neither of these renderings can be considered satisfactory. The close 
similarity of the two texts makes it certain that the word missing from line 2 
of the Corpus text is nhin, and Rhodokanakis' idea that all the words in the 


1 That he has done so is evident from his comment on the word "ibn : من‎ o7! ¿LS ترد‎ À 


.قبل فى النقوش كا اظن 
s N. Rhodokanakis, '* Sieben Inschriften des III. Bandes des IV. Teils des Corpus Inscrip-‏ 
tionum BSemiticarum ", Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 70. Jahrg., pp. 48-9.‏ 
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inscription are irrigation technicalities must be mistaken. The text is evidently 
a regular formula for boundary stones of a palm-grove 1; there is no necessity 
to suppose that specific irrigation appliances are mentioned. 

Nami’s rendering of the end of the inscription is open to two objections. 
His emendation to yf [él'n is unwarranted 2; the word must be yf‘n and simply 
a scriptio defectiva for the yyf‘n of the Corpus text. And Nami’s view of the 
syntax of the last three words is not compatible with the variation of the 
preposition, b in his text but | in the Corpus one. 

I suggest that the solution to the problem of the last three words is to 
take mir‘ as a term applying to the object of which the win marks the boundary, 
i.e. the palm-grove itself. The precise meaning to be attached to the term is 
slightly dubious, sino» the word šr° is attested both in the sense of “law, 
justice " (Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique 39106, yfyn.lmhPmn.ir‘hw “he 
shall pay to the vendor his just due ") and “irrigation " (Corpus, iv, 308%, 
šr‘.qšmin “ the irrigation of the vegetable garden "), just as is the case with 
Arabic zı mè — “law ” and “ watering-place”. Hence our term could 
equally mean “ legal property " or “ cultivated plot ".3 The rendering of the 
phrase will at any rate be “ a boundary mark which is set over the plantation ”. 

Returning to the beginning of the inscription, we are confronted by the 
term t‘mm. The other occurrence of this word is in the obscure phrase 
mytn .bt'mm at the end of Corpus, iv, 671, for which Ryckmans * abstains from 
offering a rendering, while Rhodokanekis 5 has translated it “ (des Monats) 
des die Erde benetzenden bei der Flut". Nami’s rendering of the word by 
أعلان‎ seems, however, to me to be much more suitable in our text, and not 
out of place in the context of Corpus, iv, 671, even if the meaning in the latter 
is not quite clear. It does not, on the other hand, seem necessary to assume, 
as Nami does, that 6t'mm.bt‘br are correlated “ with omission of the w”. 
Since verbs of assertion in Arabic (e.g. عم‎ j, ete.) ordinarily govern with وب‎ 

t‘br is most likely dependent on t‘“mm—‘ an announcement of delimitation ” 

As regards the phrase 'l.A'iy both Rhodokanakis and Nami have failed 
to recognize in 'l the negative particle. Yet the Corpus rendering “ neve e:evet ” 
is surely correct ; it is the only acceptable point in an otherwise wholly uncon- 
vincing translation. This negative particle is found in the common expression 
1.81 “let nobody raise a claim " (Corpus, iv, 4325, 5625, etc.).6 Nami takes 
the words, not very convincingly, as a proper name in annexion to d’l. 

The word ’thn must be a synonym of the win which follows it and is a badal 
of it. Nami himself, although he gives تفع‎ v^ in his translation, offere in his 


1 A fragment of a further inscription containing a similar formula is found in Corpus, iv, 911. 
4 It may be noted that there is no sign of the ¢ in the photograph which he has published. 
3 It is possible that to tne old-South-Arabian mind the two ideas were practically synonymous. 
4 Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique 3104. 

5 Op. cit., p. 48. 

6 Though possibly both in that instance and in our text the verb is actually passive. 
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commentary the alternative rendering Jos, both of them supported by the 


` Qamus: : من الارض‎ ei» ...الجدول وما‎ il. The word appears to be a term 
applying to the boundary-stone itself. 

The rendering which I would offer for the text as a whole is therefore as 
follows :— 

“ (This is) a private plantation, with the announcement of delimitation 
of (i.e. fixed by) this boundary stone, which belongs to the palm-grove 
(named) D'L [in the Corpus text, DTLYm]. And let nobody remove this 
monument, (that is) the boundary stone which is set over the plantation.” 


Two Yemenite Djinn 
By R. B. SERJEANT 


(1) The Ud (los 22 ) 


HE word ‘udhrit (pl. ‘adhärit) appears in most of the loxicons which I have 
consulted, but it does not seem to be known in the sense of a supernatural 
creature, although this meaning is familiar to Yemenite folklore and dialect. 

According to my informant, the “udhr% is one of the various types of Djinn. 
Sometimes it is a servant (khädim 1) of the Djinn. It is not exactly a Dyimnt, 
but it is counted one of the kinds of Djinn, because the 'aZharyt act in the same 
way (l’annahum s@irin ft shakl wāhid fi laf‘ al), and because they can alter 
their shapes (tashakkuiat) just as the Djinn do. The ‘udhräf looks like a wolf, 
but it can transform itself into the shape of a dog, cat, or any animal, it may 
turn into a stone, or it may even take the shape of a man or woman. 

Others, says my informant, maintain that they are men who have been 
transformed (ragul memstikh) into ‘adhartt. The ‘udhrit was of human kind, 
but later he was transformed from the shape of human kind into that of the 
Djinn (kan min Bani Adam, wa-ba‘d musikh min sürat Banî Adam ila gürat 
al-Ginn). 

When a man is killed, the Satan draws near (yigarib ash-Shaifän), said my 
informant. It seems that the 'adAari, too, approach any locality where a 
murder has taken place. If you pass at night by a place where a murder has 
been committed, you see this creature which “ bowfs” at you, and then 
vanishes. “Adhäri are attracted to the blood of dead men. They live in any 
house where people have been killed (maskinuh ft makan aun qatli insän — 
ragul aw smràüh). Nor is there any way of exorcising them, for blood is there. 
They only come to frighten you, but they are believed to do no actual harm. 

All this is, of course, according to my informant, legendary (akhbar qi), 
imaginings (mutawahhamat), or idle tales (summaäyah, pl. samämi). When 
asked why these men were transformed into ‘adhari}, he quoted what he averred 
was a Koranic phrase,? “ We have transformed them into monkeys and swine ” 
(masakhna-hum qiradan wa-khanäzra). 

When the spirit (rith) of a dead man rises from him, it returns and hovers 
round the place whers he 0160.3 A good man’s soul frequents the place whence 


1 The form used is gererally confined in colloquial to the pariah-saste of sweepers, eto. A 
personal servant would be khaddam. 

3 This does not seem to be actually Koranio, but passages to much the same effect may 
be consulted in Kor., ii, 01 ; v, 65; vii, 166; xxxvi, 57, where God has transformed certain people, 
or threatens to do 80, on &2eount of some evil deed. 

5 Ar-rüh titraddad tla 'l-makän alladM lala at minnuh. It may be remarked that in the Yemen 
one gives coffee to the poor for the soul of one's relatives, e.g. lä-rüh Abi, for the soul of my 
father. 
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it came. The ‘udhrit, however, is said to be the spirit of an evil man who has 
been killed {rih al-shakhs al-maqtül). The return of the spirit whence it arose 
is believed by my informant to be a sound belief (‘agida sahtha), though he 
was sceptical of the existence of ‘adhart{, which, he pointed out, nobody has 
ever actually seen. It will be perceived that this creature has some points of 
resemblance to the sadd of classical literature. 

In a collection of South Arabian proverbs! the following saw is quoted, 
Ginn ‘ishiq ‘udhri, ie. “ A Danni has fallen in love with an ‘udhrit”’. It is 
said to mean that when at last one obtains what one has long desired but 
not attamed, one becomes so attached to it that one cannot part from it. 
A similar proverb is Ginns liq wada‘ah, i.e. ' A Djinnt has got a bead ".3 
A wada‘ah is not a valuable bead, but the Dfinm is so pleased with it that he 
cannot let it out of his sight. My questioning unfortunately was not able to 
elicit any reason why a Djinn should fall in love with an 'udhrüf. 


(2) The Dubb (all ). 


The dubb is like the 'udhrüf, and they are said to be of the same sort (sanf 
wali). It is like a monkey (rabah). If it meets you, it speaks to you like a 
man. It does everything that you do, sits, stands, eats, throws stones, and 
imitates all your actions. If you fire at it, your bullet will miss it, but it will 
fire back at you, doubtless with evil consequences. You should therefore 
never speak to the dubb. There is indeed a proverb, “ Do not teach the dubb 
to pick up stones " (là ta‘allim ad-dubb lagi al-hagar). That is, lest he throw 
them back at you—in other words, do nothing which may lead to your own 
undoing, let sleeping dogs lie. 

Another proverb quoted to me by Rahima bint Dja'far is, An-nas fs ghaflat- 
him wa-d-dubb yurqus fi "l-gabal, i.e. “ The people heed not, while the dubb 
is dancing in the mountain ". This might be rendered in the words of Gray :— 


Alas ! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ! 

No sense they have of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day : 


You say to a foolish person, scolding him for his silliness, Ant ka'annak 
dubb, i.e. “ You're like a dubb ". 

This creature, too, seems peculiar to Yemenite belief, and this sense of the 
word is not known to the lexicons. As a protection against both 'udArüf and 
dubb, you utter the phrase, A‘tidh bilah min al-Shastán al-radjim, as you do 
in the case of other Dinn. On the first occasion that I questioned my Yemenite 


1 ‘Abdullah Ys'küb Khan, Kamés al-Amthal al-Adaniya (Cairo, 1933), p. 28. 
3 Of. ibid., No. 101. A'mà lagi wada‘ah, Le. a blind man has found a bead. 
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informant, however, he said that one should not mention the names of God 
or the Prophet in the presence of the dubb.1 

(Transliteration: For colloquial Arabic, a transliteration more closely 
approximating to Yemeni dialect than that of the Encyl. of Islam has been 
used; for classical Arabic, the EZ. transliteration is adopted. N.B.—dh repre- 


sents دض‎ g وج‎ and g ز.ق‎ 


1 For comparison the following might be consulted: G. van Vloten, “ Dämonen, Geister 
und Zauber bei den alten Arabern ", WZK M. (Vienna, 1893-04), vii and viii (based on Djähir, 
Kitab al-Hayawan); Muh. b. Ahmad al-Ibghihi, Al-dfustafraf (Cairo, 1933), ii, TT seq.; G, Rat, 
Al-Mostajraf [trans.] (Paris, 1899-1902), n, 158-170; P. A. Eichler, Die Dachinn, Teufel und 
Engel im Koran (Leipzig, 1928) [with a good bibliography]; A. 8. Tritzon, “ Spirits and Demons 
in Arabia ", JRAS., 1934, p. 715; and EI., article “ Djinn ”, etc. 


New Materials on the Tabagät al-shu'ara of al-Jumahi 
By A. J. ARBERRY 
I 


T is well known that the Tabaqat al-shu‘ar@ of Muhammad b. Sallam 
al-Jumahi is one of our most important source-books for the history of 
Arabic poetry and poetic theory ; it is equally well known that the text as 
at present available is both deficient, because of lacunæ in the manuscripts 
hitherto discovered and used, and otherwise unsatisfactory, on account of 
inadequate editing. Despite the very numerous emendations to Joseph Hell’s 
edition (Leiden, 1916) proposed by several eminent scholars,! the book still 
remains lamentably short of perfection; though there can be few texts in 
the whole of Arabic literature which it would be more desirable to have in 
good and proper shape. 

It has now been my unusual fortune to study in Mr. Chester Beatty’s 
library an exceedingly fine old copy of the Tabagat al-shu‘ard’, undated but 
certainly of the fourth/tenth century. This hitherto unknown manuscript 
not only supplies a great part of the major lacuna in Hell’s text (p. 19), but 
also contains other extensive additions summing up to a considerable fraction 
of the whole work ; it presents moreover a very reliable recension of the book, 
and its numerous variants will make it possible at last to establish a satisfactory 
edition. 

In the present paper a collation is offered of all the passages contained in 
Hell’s text for which new readings are provided by the Chester Beatty manu- 
script. It is hoped in a subsequent paper to publish the additional material 
for which that manuscript constitutes the sole authority. Scholars will be 
interested to note how remarkably this fresh evidence confirms many of the 
brilliant emendations proposed by the famous Arabists who have from time 
to time devoted themselves to the improvement of Hell’s edition. 

My grateful thanks are due to Mr. Chester Beatty for his great kindness 
and generosity in allowing me to use his precious manuscript for this purpose. 
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صاحى sU: JG} 14 c, a:‏ فى 14 | اتبعها : شبعها 12 if: gl‏ 11 
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| .له :س حبيب 6 || يونس : بوسف 6 || وقول no‏ بن الى خازم Jar‏ على أنه وأحد 
Ley:‏ 13 || جيرون : يُجيزون 11 || الاقدام Vi:‏ قدام 9 ||ابنه بذلك :ابنه8 
GT:‏ لك 18 LU]‏ :عاليا15 || المقادة JUXU:‏ 16 || تضيق Ge:‏ 14 || لإحناء 
adi... JE:‏ 91 :|| كان ash‏ 20.2917 حى اخ 1902212 إحانك 
EL]‏ : حلفة 93 AU‏ : أقثلت 93 || AR‏ بن النار أو النحار بن العقار 

Pett: ]اقلت‎ 331+ Sl tly: Voll Bt: اقفر‎ Bey... a: 
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exl 5 JB: فيه‎ JS 6 :قيس‎ ssl] 6 :بن خالد‎ db] 7 :يوم‎ om. |l 
10 :قال الشيح‎ peel! ولاج : والاجل 11 | فقال‎ || 14 dl... l: أاعن...انه أف‎ 
العرب14‎ : SU الحسحاس 16 || العرب‎ : cute بن الخطاب 16 || المسحاس وذلك قبل خلافة‎ : 
J5 17 فبات :فبتنا 19 || تحترت :هرت‎ (Les var.) || 215 J: الشوبٌ‎ || 
22 :ويلك‎ om. | 

| وهى اخنٌ الطبقات وم :وم 3 ]1336 (؟) لما فاخذوه : أهوى به 2 ]| om.‏ :اذا1 
blew:‏ 4. || الاشكر : الاشكر 3 wi lol 84,2: Qh L]‏ :رهط 3 
: الاسدى 6 || محف uam:‏ 5 || بن زاهرة بن es‏ بن جُندع : احد نى جندع 5 || Jele‏ 
بن li‏ بن نوفل إن الاشتر بن تخجوان بن wt‏ بن طريف بن مرو بن بر بن الحرث 
واسمة عبيد بن تعلبة ى 1935 : الاسدى 7 Me ll‏ ى lose‏ بن اسهد بن خزعة 


El -‏ :حرثان 8 y‏ مالك ن الحرث Le y‏ بن Le‏ بن دودان بن del‏ بن خزعة 


8 £y: طويلا : دهرا 8 ||الاسحكر‎ Lej 9 والفاه :والقاه‎ || 10 com: 
pb || Waly: esl] 13 st :وقال 14 ||تسيم‎ Lol وقال‎ | 
16 سأستأوى‎ : Goll || 16 :على 17 || صان :سباق‎ Jil 17 ا زوا : زواقى‎ 
185 i: esl 19,3 :هو 19 إفى :كلاب‎ pèll 19 :ن أميِة‎ sah || 
20 بلا على :كلاب‎ GAT! 20 ||الكلاب بلا علم :الكلاب‎ 21 Less iba: 
us, هيما‎ || 

9 5: D| 221: 211 34553: رزبتهم‎ || 4 Zl: gb 424: 
ail 4 j متت‎ À غير‎ cil: JU :انی 5 اغناق إلا انى‎ Sl || 5 6 AT: 
:ستيان 5 والموت :52531 || كترى‎ Geel] 6 والثاف حريث : وحريث‎ | 6 ua: 
جاهلى : جاهلى 6 محم‎ yoy) 7 pla: Jue Gil] 10 Ge: ¿sl 
15 من‎ Gls: om. || 16 قال : فقال 18 || ما :كا‎ || 19 ais: kje] 196b: 
انا‎ || 19 az :ن‎ om. 22 Sy: والثالت الكميت‎ || 

: ذاك 5 إأفقال له : فقال 4 E‏ اهل :وهو أكثر 2 | el Jl‏ مرو :وجمرو 2 
|| الرجل : المامرى 7 Y‏ :ان لا 6-7 Coc Vis]‏ : وآلى 6 om.| 5 yi: om.]]‏ 
let: «ti‏ || هاديا Whe:‏ || يرَباكِ de:‏ 10 || فاستحيا : فأسحيى 9 
|| تسرى : لعمرى 16 || ارادوا : أرادت 15 ]| iga: Xu] 12 Lax: ees‏ 11 
| تلقيقها منى Va AE:‏ 20 

ICs: Coi] 2 عرو :وقال‎ Ji 3 :تغرف‎ Sw dui: Gil 
13 لبا‎ : £J|| 14 فى الكراقة :16450 || مجودا : :165,2 || قلك :قات‎ | 
18-19 لله كثيراً‎ a: om. || 

1 اخبرنا... وجعلنا‎ : Lies قال‎ || 5 ad: عبد الله : رباح 7 |إعطية‎ y cL, 
بى معن‎ dels بن هلال : الباهلى 8 || بن زيد بن مرو بن سلامة بن تعلبة بن‎ HIG Ty ee بن‎ 
بن معن‎ bly نى سام بن : الغنوى 8 بن عمرو بن سلامة بن‎ a أو عفنة بن عوف بن رفاقة‎ 
ابا المغوار 9 |إعبيد بن سعد بن جلآن بن غم بن ى بن أعقمر‎ : om. (marg. المغوار‎ yi هو‎ lel) | 
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GUL ||‏ نويرة وكار:_ قتله Ws‏ بن الوليد بن المغيرة حير we... JG:‏ 10-11 
pus ||‏ : وقدم 18 || ثيرة :عكبيرة 17 || ابو بكر رفى الله عنه :ابو بكر 11 
کته lacuna from VU to‏ 2-5179 49 || اضطرب L‏ :201,5 

12444: fax] 18 وَجم :12.225 |الساق :السيف‎ || 12417: Jil 
14 BJ: تيكل‎ || 15Uf: uly 16229 سالكها : سالك 15 || نت‎ | 
16 :ضفت‎ cot | 16 الام : الامو‎ || YT اسد الغنوى : سعد 17 || والراب مكعب : وكمب‎ | 
17 Ju: JU] 18 JLi: GF وهاذى : رهلا 18 || فكت‎ || 20 om. | 
21 gas]: 55 || 

head شعراء‎ : gabli 1 :وهن‎ es 1 مر 4 ||وطايف : والطائف‎ cost: 
ثم من‎ CoL 4 وأشعرم 8 || نجار : النجار‎ : Past] 10 تليق به‎ : FI 12 ايامهم‎ : 
ايامهم مشهور‎ || 14 AT: فيه‎ STI 15 su: قر‎ | 

4 شعره : شعر حشان‎ || 5 al: om. Toe: Lil 7 البريش : البريص‎ || TT ux: 
loo 7523: gas] 9 عند :حول‎ (supra وقال :104,55 ||(حول‎ || 
13-14 om. |] 17 JL: المُوى‎ || 18 sis: Suef] 18 :أخبرفى 18 || با تخد :لمحمد‎ 
:لمزجه 20 || اجرف‎ x] 22 وَسْطِه‎ : laig || 23 وأريع : أو آربع‎ (add. marg. 
وكانوا سبع ماية‎ || 

l'ours: كرحتا :2055 | مُوجفين‎ || 2330: US] 4 المُخْرق‎ : RIT 
biz: Gust تسن)‎ vas.) | :أيضا6‎ om. 7 fy: اتيب‎ TL: 
آجتمنا‎ (supra ball) || 9 olas: cell 11 اللات والغزى : ونهدم ... منكم‎ eo js 
Dsl 13 اوقد روى : وروى 21 إإعند : من 21 || قال قال : قالو! قال 13 || عاد :معاد‎ 
22 عبد الله بن رواحة :ان رواحة 23 || مدرك : مسركة‎ | 

: وانشدته 6 || فلم :وم 5 abl]‏ : قلت 5 Ji: GS]‏ كيف 4 om.‏ : جالس 1 
lllo : Lal ||‏ || اة جعلت : ان جعلث 9 || الكراهية : الكراهة 8 || فانشدته فلا قلت 
dU 18. =: 021‏ :1520 9511 :144144 إإعَتوا :111,5 
om. ||‏ :كانت 24 om.[‏ : وطال . . . مطمئنه 21 || لا a X83: eC‏ 20 
:والله لا 4 dy 2.504: Cs‏ :عَيكِ 2 leas: nAR| 2je: je]‏ 
- :كانت 11 || بشير الانصارى : بشير 10 ||[ اخت :وهی أخت 9 Yl 9,595: om.‏ 
| زداد ;15557 إإعنراء Ho: Ql‏ 1351 |اتراث :12552 إإكادت 
T£ 186 5: 6 Jl‏ : اسوى 18 || قتيرها : قتيريبا 17 lebi: Less]‏ 17 
|| وهو الذى يقول :ومن شعره 19 || وازورارٌ : وازورارٌ 18 || صدودُ :3545 18 

om. ||‏ :قال 4 || نفذ : نقب 3 JUSSI‏ :وهو الذى يقول 2 ST: sai]‏ 1 
ebl‏ : وأنت 11 || فقال له : فقال 10 || وما Bley:‏ || أمر 7x): Mees To:‏ 
: بن ربيعة بن سعد 15-16 || O55‏ : ,]132 تغرض Ugel: sob || 11 Soh:‏ 
|| الفهرى : الخطاب 18 || والزيير بن عبد المطلب شاع ومسافر : ومسافر 17 || om.‏ 
Ke Ly ||‏ : عكة 22 |عمرو :عام 20 ,,P||‏ :عمر 18 
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2 deli: اللحم‎ || 2457: ama] 3 ام : وأجم‎ | 5 =a: تبجو‎ | Blues: 
L.C [I 6 أنه 6 || نقطم : قطع‎ : om.] 9 سلغه‎ : cab || 9 :إن الزعيرى‎ Ha] 
10 JE: JL] 13 XL: Sh] :كلمة15‎ sl 17 :قبر‎ ll 
18 :ميل 20 || فقتلنا : فقبلنا 20 || ضجر :جزم‎ feel] 21 |اوزعم : اخيرنا.. . زعم‎ 
22 عنة 40235 : وهو ليت أشياخى‎ JUS ابن الزيعرى : وقأل 22 || وسمعته‎ Js || 
22-3 :ن عبد الله‎ om. || 93 Gp: om. || 23 ربطة بنت سعد بن سعد بن : ريطة‎ 
سهم فقال‎ || 

: ينشدها 9 ||اورّق :7534 || إن :651 VA‏ :لم5 ||اخث Lats esl Lech:‏ 
| لأته id‏ بنت te‏ بن المغيرة :10423 sil]‏ ولدت :2445 9 || ينشدها هاشا 
JUS ¿<= ||‏ : فقال وأحسن 12-13 || ثم آسلم ابن الزيعرا : ثم...اسلم بعد 11-18 
Sally: Shaul, |‏ 23 || وقال Lol‏ : وقال 17 || ونفسى : فنفسى 16 

LP] 18 JU: gu]‏ :لقى 12 |الترسل :لنرسل 7 إ|إفقالوا:فقالا له67 
| ابرع :255 17 ||قال :قال له 15 asb: iG]‏ حشان 14 om.|‏ : والله 13 
Yall‏ :فلا 22 || om. | 19 zl: cans‏ :وهي 18 om.|‏ : قصيدنه 17 
JG: Jusl] 23.5551: cm. ||‏ 23 || صحيحة 3425 : صحيحة 22 

1 يشكل‎ JCS] 1 الاشكال : الأشكال‎ (se. وما :29 || (الإشكال‎ || 3 Gab: 
!امس 4 | تلعس‎ : SAMI] 4 هذا بشىء : بشىء‎ || 4 eel: eel ull 65: 
وقلت : اخبرنا...قلت 7-8 ||زيد وهذه ابيات للزيير ن عبد المطلب‎ || ILL: 
LX || 10 قال : فقال‎ || 10 LA 5p: قال 11 || فالخليل‎ : Je || 13 قال‎ : Jll 
13 الخليل أغطأ‎ : JU اخطا‎ || 13 bly: حرب : الحارث 14 فرأتها‎ || 1852: 
gaol] 16 :انا 19 | تون ذلك : يكون ذاك لحم‎ 2U] 19 Bite: اخيرات‎ | 
19 o :سيدا‎ Sel 21 :فيلغى‎ bb 21 :له آنت‎ si 
22 يوم :يوم‎ dll 

1 وكانوا‎ : LAS} 1 سفيأن 6 || فقال حسان : فقال 2 || تعد طريق : طريق‎ ul: 
سفين بن الحرث 335 عليه‎ gill 8 القوم‎ : Gaui] 10 :لو‎ j 11 يقوله‎ Vy: 


||امظعون : مطعون 16 || الفا DT:‏ 13 || تلوقه : تلومّه 13 sss]‏ :12452 || يقول ' 


:وم 20512 || وكان .: كان 19 || رويه :165 || gl‏ سفين Lilt‏ سفيان 16 
|| بن الوليد بن مغيرة : بن مغيرة 23 || وكان Fy 20 AG:‏ 

2 وبناتها : وبناها 3 || وجلدها : وخارها‎ ] 4 GT: JI] 8 وجردت‎ : S325] 
9 بن الخطاب : ضرار‎ dus 10 UT: dey VII 10 :يومد قريشا‎ Less 
11 dy: s.l 12 :عليه‎ om.| 14 قال‎ Laue: JLB Cael] 15 elus: 
بذلك :بذاك 16 || ويتدى‎ || 172: eUs] 18 Ta: Tay] 1829: تلاه بوم‎ || 
19 :مر:_ أسرها 19 |[ وقد :قد‎ bull 21 seb: فاعطاها 21 || فاكافيها به‎ : 
sl 22 3: ey I 

| شعره JU‏ نعم : شعره 3 JU]‏ :فقال 2 bell‏ :صلوات 2 Ab‏ :2526 
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3 :وقال 3 || وأطلقه : فأطلقه‎ Ja 63, m: $, l| 8 pass: سيدم يوميذ‎ | 
8 له‎ Jus: Jul BW: ان لا‎ 1164: i 11 AS: الحامى‎ || 12 lacuna 
from here to 70 £, 
15 315: اق‎ || 1646: dell 15 als: all 16om.] 17552: ax | 
17 بأشفاق : بأشفاق‎ (so. Gish) || 18 قال‎ (bis): om. |] 18 مشهورا‎ : 15353] 
22 JL: فاخدذ : وأخذ 22 || .هده‎ || 23 UT: GS] 23 61, : Lely || 23 قال‎ : s | 
1 Jd: gll Les: اليك فقتله 1 || اد‎ : Ly, 2 سواد :كهزيع‎ || 
3 :عدار‎ JE Sox: ca] 105 3: à,#|| 14 أكهائتا‎ +u: 
كفا بنا‎ isl 16 الجود‎ JE : يقابل الجور‎ || 19 has: فنخمل‎ || 19 pu: 
الذم مم الخامل‎ dan ويروى‎ Jab 20 ن‎ AS: له 23 || يقول : القائل 23 |أوكان‎ : om. | 
4 :قلاع‎ pul 53£: Las] 6 :له‎ om.| 7 cl: ail 9 أَسِيدٌ‎ AT | 
11 العریض :غريض‎ || 12554: Gas 14055: أطفأثها 15 إاترؤها‎ : 
:بشت 15 || اطفاتها‎ ES] 15 ss; 3z] 16 ||ادنيتبا : أدنيتها‎ 162285: coa 
17 Lai: Glen] 18 مالك :مالك‎ |} 21 cil: قصيدة : قصيدته 21 |إوهو‎ | 
22 :جين‎ Quel BUS: LTT 
2 :وذى‎ shall tga: Q ¿ml 8 الذى يقول‎ : Ul AUS يقول‎ || PGS: 
إن :أن 11 إإفالمشتوا‎ || 13 Jul: Jan 14 ald: (ld || 15 Joe: غلآل‎ || 


16 om. || 17 jbo: :ولا 29 اشرب :252 21 || شعان‎ GH 22 :إت‎ — Í| 
23 إني‎ s P بل ابر‎ ١ ايلب‎ 
و‎ : decl 2 Cf: CIN 3 515: ls 4I: om. | 


T وأستفلح‎ : pa | Bash tr 10 gai: تدوية‎ | 

head ii ia نا ... سمعت 1-2 || طبقات الاسلام عشم طبقات‎ uel: 
بن جيب 2 || سمعت‎ : om.| 3 exl: أنشدنا 8 || ذلك المجلس : المجلس 3 || فاجهم‎ : 
وانشد‎ || 10 552: dus] 12 Ap: العامى 17 || استعدا : استعان 16 || التہار‎ : 
الفرزدق 19 ||التغلى :حاشرراه 18 || فآجارّه وعنده : فأجاره 18 || الماس‎ : 
الى يقول فا‎ obl الفرزدق مدحته‎ || 

1 عالا : غالآ‎ || (supra VI) || 4 tat: aJi a | 5 له : نقال‎ if] 6 Jus: 
SGI 6 ub: bi 6 إإغيرى ياغلام :غيرى‎ T :ثم قال ...علينا‎ om. | 
Bail: ياغلام انحدّث‎ IT فى صفره 17 || وكان برعا : وكان الفرزدق قد رعى‎ ga : 
om.| 19 :خالط‎ fl] 20. tous: ox (supra, +) || 22 الذى‎ : 
الى‎ (supra عليه 22 || (الذى‎ : Lt (supra ate) || 23 مضياعا : مضياعاً‎ (supra LL مي‎ || 
23 ومذ : وإذ‎ || 

leurs: Lal, || 13257:‏ 11 || .مده 2-8 | وَطنثٌ :35 5 1 ai: QUI‏ 1 
|| وقد : قد 18 || مُتزرا : مؤتزرا 16 || شهادتهم : شفاعتهم 15 || رة بن عبد الله بن الزبير 
٠‏ || اللاجشوف :الماجشور 7 é‏ توجه الى القبلة وكبر .888 6 4U uu: Lost]‏ 
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|| ليحاسبن : لتحاسين 9 gd‏ : لتبعثن 9 || yd: om.‏ ...هو 8 ]55 Tapi‏ 
om. ||‏ : ندمت Shor...‏ 12-792 || فقال : فقلت 10 

5 الملك وهو يقول :عبد الملك‎ wel] 7 Geely فككك‎ : Glo! وفككت‎ || 9 codem: 
كذيت قط‎ || 9 lacuna after کذیت‎ to 102%, 

: قال yl‏ سلام Gaz‏ 18 || .هده : امت . . انا 16-17 ]| om.‏ :قل 16 ||البيدا : الوليد 15 
: الظّلم 20 dl: gif‏ 19 || يمنى الفرزدق شعرا يقوله : يقول 18 || وانشدف 
Jus:‏ التيمى 21 L: ALLI‏ 20 | ظلمت JS : iex || 20 b:‏ 20 || الظلم 
|| فحدتى : أخبرنا... حدتى 23 || بالقزم : بالقَرَمْ 22 td label‏ فقال 

: لقا 7 || bedi‏ :هجام 4 || آلا :33 || عشون lee‏ :مها 3 || مخازينا :مساوينا 2 
| النرارى : الرازى 12 J: Lo} 9 d: om.‏ 8 |إمَرّووا :7 ;$ 8 || om.‏ 
om. |‏ : بعد ابن لجا 16 ly]‏ :عمر 16 dual]‏ : أهدمه 14 L|‏ : حجناء 12 
Jo Ji: čis‏ 22 

| حصين ا الراعى : حُصين الراعى 1 ||هاج dati‏ :هاج 1 إإكان الذى : الذى 1 
all:‏ لأراك 8-9 || واقبل : اذاقيل 7 it]‏ : استعذرتك 6 || فاستعاذه : فاستعذره 3 
|| مغضبا محفظا : محفظا مغضبا 12 || om.‏ : [عليه] 10 || نعم Wis‏ : والله 9 SI‏ اراك 
om. 14 51: alt‏ : ولكن سيذكر سؤتك 14 || جاوزنا byse:‏ 13 || .هده : أما 12 
|| قالت : فقالت 16 om.[‏ :لى 16 gpl]‏ لمّا 16 || الا : أن لا 15 yo: om.||‏ 16 
|| او Z=‏ له 25 Jus‏ : تح له 18 om.| 18 5: Zl‏ :قد 18 sl: ail]‏ 18 
om] 215: es |‏ :حتى قال 20 atl] 19 Scots eff‏ : أقلى 19 
ا yag ag: Jaag‏ 22 || فغدا إلى المريد À JL:‏ 29 

|| اجتمعت : اجتمم 6 |المن :من قال 5 col‏ :قرا 4 ite Sol]‏ : فضغمه l‏ 
om. | 10 I, :‏ :ن عثار'_ 8 |إعتراض البعيث T4 2l xl:‏ ||اغنوا lpse:‏ 6 
: فتدعوف 16 || بلق عليهم ياب بيض بلق 12 l‏ قال :قال 11 || اسيراً AS‏ 
ol wl‏ : ترأياء 21 coil‏ : أرى 21 | dias] IT pis: zl] 20 om.‏ 
|| والاخطل والفرزدق : والفرزدق والاخطل 23 || dott‏ : عدحه 23 

|| التراب : الغبار 4 || ole‏ : حلباته 4 || فقال B‏ : وقال 2 || ركان بشر : وكان 1 
su‏ :تفتير 9 |النوم :للوم 9 TAX as: XLI]‏ |الصوم :التق 6 
Lil 162121: di, |‏ :انها 14 Zo‏ :عل 12 || العلى Lu:‏ 10 
21¿ :18322 || بلتم AE:‏ 17 آشراق Sigal:‏ 17 || آسْرّاق :163221 
saal 5 > > JG:‏ :أخزى 3 om.‏ :له om.|| 3z,‏ :قال eel...‏ 1 
Ub:‏ 9 || تهاجى : تباجى 8 الناش آن ZL:‏ إن 6 Ns As‏ وذلك قوله 
: بن عمير 15 || ثم قال : فقال 11 UG]‏ : ثم اتی 10 || م استمم : فاستمم 10 || قال فلقيها 
LS || 22 USS: sols] 23 a: dits‏ اليك + اليك كليت 18 |{ om.‏ 
| جعيل التغلبى : جعيل 9 il‏ بكر :ابو .7 |اقال : فقال 3 A: ALI‏ 2 
| عتاب بن الفوث :الغوت 11 ||الماه الفأجر :الفاجر Jus: oll 11 vu‏ 
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12 Poe A أنه .< : سمعة 12 | واه‎ didi, | 14 ممت : وصسمسزت‎ 


(supra «a55») || 17 IRE ارسل‎ 17 Ja: Qi 17 قال : فقال‎ || 18 SLT: 
الانصارى 21 || آخائهم‎ : om. || 22 4z U^: om. || 22 من :ومن‎ || 23 dis: ذلك‎ | 


23 Jl s : om.| 28 فيه قال : قال‎ || 


| ناخب : وأغبر 8 sel]‏ بن بشير sedi:‏ 2 |اوكان معوية :كان معاوية 1 
LI‏ : النعان 9 || .ممه :للنعان 6 351 :555 || الى :على 4 ail]‏ : فطار 3 
Glo: Se ||‏ 12 || حجراته : حجراتها 12 || شوتها : سورها 11 || عانات oble:‏ 11 
(supra UI) |] 0 sal: sll‏ 21 : الانا 20 || التعام :التعام bjll‏ :1385 
“az: «Ul [sto] || 22-110? om. ||‏ به 21 || sat‏ :825 21 

e ||‏ قال :قال 7 om.|‏ : بينها 6 || قال : فقال 6 ue VII‏ قال :قال ابو عى 3 
VII‏ :ان لا 9 Jus]‏ جرير فى حكومته : فقال 8e‏ || جرير y,» ML: EUX‏ 8 
: تساوى 14 || الصلطان : السلطان 18 Jus‏ الاخطل ترد عليه JU:‏ الاخطل 10 
: استطار فى 17 || وردت :)52 15 ]| Sylar: dl] 142555: ¢ Mas‏ 14 || يساوى 
ae |] 19 Uf:‏ الملك بن lye‏ :عبد الملك 19 || مروان xl:‏ 18 || استطار 
Jef (subter 71) ||‏ 

1 السعدى 2 || .مده :قال‎ : 9 Fl قرفانا 3 || دار :ربع 3 | السعدى م‎ : Uu el 
4 lacuna from here to 12719, 

wy SU ||‏ مات LL‏ : قليلآً 22 || انا : وأنا 21 bil] 20 Aa: Gail]‏ : بلغت 20 
om.| 23 cUe: om. |‏ : وأوفى 22 9l]‏ وهو :غيلان 22 || قال : قالوا 22 
| واوق بى LB‏ فهلك اوفى ثم هلك :اون ثم هلك 23 

2 ولمسعود :وف مسعود‎ || 4 EJE: gle pil] 4 الشدود : السرود‎ | 5 glos: 
EI 5 الحديد : الجديد‎ || 6655: ball Tab: بالقُودٍ‎ | 9 gl: باق‎ || 
10 الحكلية : ها‎ ody |] 10-11 وحدتى : اخبرنا...حدتى‎ || lli: om. || 
11 فأنشد‎ : JM asti] 18 Lo: SL] 18485: نال :يلق 14 || وقمّه‎ || 
14 الخمس :واس 15 || الخمس :اص 16 .مده :له 15 | سَععَةٌ : شنجة‎ Lely | 
16 3,5: ودخل 17 |أرواة طى‎ JA: Jul] 18 :وعرف‎ Gj] خرجا20‎ : 
والله 20 || وخرجا‎ : om. || 21 حطيت : حطبت‎ (subter tale») || 21 [n : Flaca || 
1 بن قتِرة بن توف بن مالك بن بكر بن : التغلبى 1 | اربعة كعب :كعب‎ ty 
بن ميم بن ربيعة : الباهلى 2 || احمد :أحر 2 || جيب بن عمرو بن غنم بن تغلب بن وايل‎ 
بن أقيفر بن الى مرو بن : الرياحى ثم اليربوعى 2 || بن حرام بن قراص بن معن الباهلى‎ 
بن رياح بن ربوع‎ dus تم السعدى 3 || اهاب بن‎ ua al: بن قريم بن عوف بن کعب‎ 
سعد‎ oy |] 4 :وكعب‎ c5] 4 اقدم من الاخطل والقطاعى وقد لحقابه :وهو القائل‎ 
وکنا معه وهو يقول‎ || 8 SOLE: تداروا : تداوا 9 || لباتى‎ || 10 laouna from here 
to 1383 sue, 
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6,3... قصيدته‎ : om. 6 قومنأ‎ : LY 651: Li 8,5: Jl 9 c: 
يبرح‎ || 10 [GI]: .سه‎ || 12 USL: الصيهد 15 || حمارّة : حقارة 14 || با كساييا‎ : 
او قال وجاره : وجاره او قال فى جواره 16 | الصَهْعِدٌ‎ o 22 || 16 :قال‎ JU, || 
16 :يا‎ om. 17 :واج‎ dll 17 Luce يمتنا :قد بدا‎ x] 189 2: € ¿I 
18 اصول : بأصول‎ Gl] 19 Lately: Lili] 19 الزاد 19 || مضلات : فضالات‎ : 
الماء 19 || العزاد‎ : AL 19 Us: ub] 20 يومنا ذلك : بومنا‎ 20 b Les: 
ables || 21 فواحك : واحداً فواحداً 22 || وفعل : ثم فعل‎ Lois || 

2042: :كانه 4 || مجبوب‎ Lee |] 4 وإذا 4 || وإتما :او‎ : GBI] 4 isy: a+ Dll 
5 gx: gaa || T ||كالغار :كالغار 8 || فضرب : وضرب‎ 10 scil, : فاقشعر ثم‎ 
ماكفهز‎ foe || 11 اتقينا : اتقيناه‎ || 11 gb: gi Jab || 12 فقضقص : ففضغض‎ || 
12 فهجهجنا : فهججنا 18 | لم جعل : وجعل 12 || متنيه : مثنته‎ || 13-14 G... :فكد‎ 
ڪتفيه : به 14 || فڪر‎ cs || 15 فقرقر‎ : bl] 16 :لط‎ bel] 17 الاسى‎ : 
JES ||الايدى واصطكت‎ 18 tasty: ass] 19 :رعبت‎ sl] 
19-20 المومنين : قلوب المسلمين‎ || 21 lacuna from here to 13511, 

|| ابص is: Hisl] 14 fat:‏ 13 || (حيبه (Supra‏ صدره : جيبه 12 
|| قال فحدتنى يونس س جيب : نحدانى يونس 16 ||واالثالث ٠‏ 'خبرنا...واتا 15 
:وهو 18 BLG: LEII‏ || عد الله بن هيام :عبد الله 16 || .صده YL5:‏ 16 
| معوية بن يزيد ان عبد الله بى هام السلولى قام الى يزيد بن معوية : معاوية 19 ||وكان 
om. || 2315,25: 15,25 |‏ :لا 28 | Sela: cesa || 23 SEP: Sidi‏ 22 
: ولا ... البعيدا HTD: BA G‏ || خلائتهم : خلاقهم 4 || 95 ME As‏ : فيو جد ie‏ 2 
:ويقال...لقيط 11 || Sa‏ : تُشتدرٌ 9 || يزيت Tay:‏ || اذا oss‏ خابته اشودا 
Fol‏ :رتم 13 dose: Gel 13 yey: yell‏ || يدان : عيدان 12 om.|‏ 
: فى خلقها 16 ]| plans‏ :طرش 16 !!11 praec.‏ 15-19 || مكروب : مكذوب 14 
de 5 |‏ 3 وقدكانا ISES‏ مرة تم ان قومها tl‏ من ذلك : زعارة 16 || تدعا Le‏ وكان فى أخلاقها 
|| بالقنان والعراف : بالقنان 17 || وکارے مستخفيا : فاستخفى 17 إإکان :كانت 16 
|| وقال Lal‏ : ولنافم 20 || اهلى : وأهلى 19 || جهمة ابنة : ابئة 18 || فتزوج : وتروج 17 
Let] 222: Glad | 22 shy: ill 25 SRT 53$ |‏ :نغ 21 

2 أربعة رهط و‎ : om] 2 بن :من بى عام‎ Chev ربيعة بن أهيب‎ Woy 
عامم 4 || بن غالب من قريش الظواهر :305 || حجير بن عبد الله بن قوبس بن عام‎ : 
:وهو 5 || بن ابت بن قبس‎ BUI يوم الرّجيم وحَمتة‎ hs حبئر 5 || شهد عامم بدر'‎ : 
بن ظبيان بن جرو بن ربيعة بن حرام بن ضبة بن عبد بن كبير بن : الجمدى 5 || خيبرى‎ 
بى ال حاف بن فضاعة‎ del بن سعد بن زيد بن ليث بن شود بن‎ BET] 6 bur: 
الحكم بن إلى العاص‎ gob ll 7 عبد الله بى :عبد الله 8 | يونس بن جيب : يونس‎ 
:شعي 11 || قيس الرقيات‎ Gael 11 بن الى ربيعة : وغزل كغزل عمر‎ ee Jes | 
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| لعبد الملك فما : لعبد الملك 14 || عبد الملك بن مروان وذلك em‏ يقول :عبد الملك 12 
| التقى والُخلفاء : الوم والشبداء 16 LEG ^: Les]‏ 

Gl] 54:‏ عبد Bad:‏ || الطرف : الوجه 3 Lol: 3b] lga: ge Sl]‏ 
om. 115,52: osla (subter‏ 9 || ذى الجناحين الامان له : الأمان 5 || om.‏ 
|| ها قال : وقال 18 || قيض :فيض 12 الاكثرون : الاكرمون 12 || (يضربون 
al: e |‏ 17 إإالدار :]541 16 ell‏ : لامع 5 |] rae: pas JUS‏ 13 
|| اذكارها : ادكارها 22 ||ابنة :2241 ]2,, : لعمر 22 ,3291 S:‏ 20 
|| البلاد : التلاد 23 || Lel Sh‏ : لذكراما 23 

: العرب فلا تجلس 15 || cons‏ :وتقف 14 LIS 7 Jens: Jet‏ :لانس 3 


مسلية مر عنده 17 || ارجوا :الى لأرجو 16 || om.‏ :على هؤلاء الاماء 16 || om.‏ 


om. || 18 فقالت‎ l.S : om. || 19 للناس‎ ë افر‎ Z= Ze: om. || 20 يوما‎ : Ciel 
20 وما بدا لك‎ : om. | 20 نعم‎ : om. || 20 -JUs : Jia || 21 :ياتا‎ om. || 
24: A 8 هذا الصوت قال : قال 4 || فحكيتة : نحكيثه 4 || يقرون : يقولون‎ | 
6 قوله‎ : Los ||قوله‎ 7-16 defective | 9 وتحيا :ولجنا‎ || 10 Les: fs 
12 Sy: Us (se. Jt) 14 jst: Ty lasl: وادف 14 || أحد‎ : diy 
16 after 17|| 18 | <S: هام : اليك المام 18 || يُنكسوا‎ Us|] 19 شق‎ : OE] 
20 Jur قوله : قول‎ || 21-1415 slightly defective) || 22 Zaf: آردث‎ || 22 act: 
desl 22 الاطهار : الاظهار‎ || 23 Up: وانما‎ | 

:عندى 5 Jeh: sh 2,51: Gi Cas: Vil]‏ 2 إنسران :إنسانٌ 2 
Seed el ly |‏ مولى عبد العزيز بن مروان Jesus‏ [ :اخيرنا ..قال 8 || شندى 
ell 14 GS: ssl] 162,5:‏ دنس :دنت eb] G8‏ :تك 13 
ALLY:‏ 21 يَفْن : يَفْنَ 19 || ذاع els:‏ 18 || بشعدى :16.23222 | قوله Lal‏ 
JULY ||‏ 

بن وهب ی sf‏ ن : احد بى ليث 2 || السابعة من الاسلاميين اربعة رهط : الساعة head.‏ 
QUIS 3 2:‏ يزبد :وبريدة3 blll‏ بن يعمر بن عوف بن عام بن ليث 
:بن الرقاع 5 || والرايم عدى Suey:‏ 4 || والثالث زياد : وزياد 4 | مفرّغ بن ite‏ 
cz]‏ الرقاع بن عقر بن قذرة بن سعد بن مُعربة بن قاسط بن قميرة بن زيد بن الحاف بن قضاعة 
]| دهم rl T eB:‏ مر :عقر 6 ]| ¿fa‏ :اخيرنا... (Siu‏ 9-6 
: نوايا 12 Sy: osi‏ 10 || وكانت [ [ : فقال يذكرها 8 || defective‏ 7-16 
: صديقا 17 || Gale] 15 LT: cule‏ : مدانعة 15 || واعرق : واعلمى 14 || نواها 
gus‏ لمتوكل : فقال 17 Oy]‏ المتوكل : للمتوكل 17 || يقال له الحذيل بن Le‏ صديقا 
Las]‏ : قلت لمسرمه 20 || بلغ ab:‏ 18 

:ين ربيعة 6 || والثاف E Q wy‏ الخيرى فحدثنى : اخبرنا... فحدثنى 5 || om.‏ 34 
بن Ul‏ من اهل spall‏ : شريراً 7 Tar: ach‏ || اهل عصب : حصب 6 om.|‏ 
: لمعاوية 9 Sub: ase Jo‏ لعبيد 8 || tea‏ للنايى THe:‏ || وكان رجلا Ty pt‏ 
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:دين 10 ||عباداً als‏ ذلك :عتاداً 9 || دون الكوفة وذلك فى خلافة معوية بن إلى سفين 
دنه فقضا :دنه 10 | slo els: és‏ 10 || دين LUI Sle jab‏ فاستمدوا عليه 
57 وجارية يقال لا اراكة Jus‏ اس :35 فقال 11 om.‏ :عليه 10 || الديان الدن 
:الدعامة 13 || برفعه :13452 ||الرأى :الام 12 ]| لهف نفسى :12,45 gl‏ 
قدم 21 Sl,‏ : يا هامة 18 || تحيببا :عتما 15 AT‏ : شكاء 15 || الدعامة 13 
الاحنف :الاحنف 22 |اثر نى (m):‏ 22 |اقبل ابن مفرغ حتى قدم :ابن مفرغ 
ll‏ نی عے :23.2 || فقال اجرف من بی زياد : فاستجاره 22 | بن قيس التميمى 
|| فقال : قال 23 

ut:‏ وطلحة 2 || ن خالد ن اسيد :عبد الله بن خالد 1 Wl Lol: U|‏ :فا1 
|| فوعده : فوعدوه 2 || فقال له اجرف 55 Ul, sde‏ حمر بن عبيد الله بن معمر فوعده Ul,‏ 
عباداً وهو عند معوبة فقال أن ابن : عياداً 3 GUI]‏ كان من هجام أن مفر é‏ : هجاوه 3 
|| قدم عبيد لله : قدم 3 || مغر غ قد هجانا فاذن d‏ فى قتله قال أما قتله فلا ولكن ما دون القتل 
se‏ الذى يقول :فقال 6 || فسأل عنه فقيل له اجاره أن الجارود وهو فى داره : فأرسل 4 
: بالا زير 10 ||زوانى ما :53 لا 9 Jl 942: a|‏ :الاهل 7 
om. || 16-17 om. |‏ : الأعجم 13 || البينا : الطيتا 12 || (بالمآزير (se.‏ بالماازير 
: الصحاب 21 || > — Í >= || 20 wy!‏ : متحتزاً 20 || وقال Lol‏ : ولاى الرقاع 18 
Led |‏ : كر نها 23 | القرجة : القريتة 28 Z: ¿el‏ 22 || اذا : إذا ما 22 || التحابٌ 
: الغدير 305 cll‏ الاسلاميين اريعة رهط عقيل :عقيل 3 1Lus: uem‏ 
:أخبرنا... حدتى 6 Gle... pa: om.|]‏ —4 || الغدير et‏ بنى سهم بن ^85 
| اهداها عقيل : أهداها 11 || بنت :ابنة 11 || مالامه : بالملامة 10 || قال فحدتى 
اافاخد لك Lib:‏ ذلك 15 || فخرج جثامة :فخرج 18 abs: Si,‏ 12 
|| حتاب الله Jis‏ 1« 18 || قيل :قال قيل 17 || وحدتى :واشيرنا...حدتى 16 
: قال فقد 19 Cb;z: Ub]‏ 19 || .دده u, di:‏ 18-19 || نقال انا : قال Uj‏ 18 
فقال ارسلنا : فقأل اشد 20 || om.‏ :تقول 20 ggal‏ : اقول 20 || فقال قد 
Lie s |‏ أشهدم 

liii: ut] lU: بن عقيل :]22 || فانه‎ WEI 8,2%: atl 4 Jus: 
فحدتى : اخيرنا... حدتى 5 | عسيل‎ mex] عبيدة 5 || قال £= بن سلام‎ gl: 
M س‎ jane هبيدة‎ ll] 8 :حضيرته الوفأةلم‎ dy قسم : فقسم 8 | حضرء الوت‎ || 
10 Jl: JE 11 :حلم 16 ||تققى :28 15 | بشامة بن الغدير : بشامة‎ dl 
18 lil على ذى شویس :على ذى شموس‎ hial] 19 :جلا | اذا :قد‎ Sl 
22 :وم‎ gall 25 :هوان‎ Sl all 29:25: ss | 

:رواب 7 || om‏ : وأته ... حارثة 34 || SLM,‏ شبيب : وشبيب 3 jé‏ :غير 1 
|| قال : فقال 12 )| om.‏ : والله 12 ]| gle‏ :سنات 9 gl 8 25.6: Us]‏ 
be te ast ||‏ : بالايل عرّها 18 ]2511 :164.7 om.]‏ : وحك 13 sal gi]‏ :14% 13 
el JE,‏ 51,5 بن حنش بن عمرو بن عبد الله بن عبد العزى بن : اخيرنا... فحدتى 19 
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ax :‏ الشعر قليله 20 | pere‏ بن سلامة بن الصارد بن 22 قال AF‏ بن سلام فحدتى 
|| فتدعيه : وتدعيه 21 | iu: gah‏ 21 | قليل الشعر eate‏ 

Uo, ||‏ انه اول Jl:‏ 4 || منهم الاغلب : الأغلب 4 || (ll): om. || head. è: om.‏ 2 
بن ace‏ بن af‏ بن عبيد الله بن عبده بن SA‏ : العجلى 6 || واسمه الفضل : الفضل 4 
ن لبيد بى ضمر بن : أحد بى سعد 5-6 || بن اياس بن عوف إن مالك بن ربيعة بن des‏ 
r A‏ ل EST 10 cles.‏ بن مرو بن حي بن سعد 
es i]‏ :166555 || تنيع : تفتخ 14 اللجنيين cles: le || 13 gall:‏ 11 
Mus. "an 90 Em: all‏ || فانتشعت : فانتفشت 19 افر :174 
| والخلف : ,5191 21 

2 تقول :يقول‎ [sto] |] 2 :الجتى‎ 24H 358: Lal £502: ss 
4 Jadi: ولاف النجم 7 || قال وحدثنى ايضا انه : اخبرنا... انه 5 || المشطكا‎ : 
Lal :كوم 9 || وقال‎ 6,51 9 Sadi: Speci || 10 be: Fil يعلى 11 |إعنه‎ : 
دارم ثم : رما ماحى لك هو 12 || يريد‎ ply] 18 :ن ثعلبة‎ om.] 14 Az J: 
Bley b cale BSG Mt ان‎ Lend افق‎ Leg] ü ا‎ sois] 
19 +s: abl] 19 القد :نقد‎ 21 z z: امنا :2202 احشخ‎ 
23-150! Gl... zl: إلى سلام‎ ass بن سلام‎ a£ | 

اعلهم eet‏ 3 || لكل من 35d:‏ شعرا العقرب :الشعراء 1 pal‏ : أجمع 1 
SL Joel] 6 ef: om. |l‏ | :قال 6 || فانشدوه : فأنشدوا 3 :om.|‏ ,83 
قشير والطثرية :255 13 dus, ALI]‏ رهط : العاشرة 11 Ui]‏ ابو : قال ابو 6 
yy:‏ صعصعة 15 ]3133 : داؤود 14 || qu‏ الى حى من قضاعة يقال لهم طثرة 2 الا 
| وقأل ايضا :وله 18 guall‏ الشعر هجاء! :هجا 18 251 :خلره 18 om.|‏ 
| مُصححة Gee:‏ 21 || تباری Li:‏ 20.5 

| تل QU (oca) || 4 gie:‏ : تأى 3 || القرينان : الفريقان 3 | مهاج gle:‏ 1 
|| وتحجوتة : وَمَحْجولَةٍ 8 QL Le‏ : قصى TAL‏ 2,21 : صادٌ 7 || UG‏ : بركة 6 
à tht:‏ 11 || والثاف wy‏ : اخبرنا... .زيد 10-11 || بالهوماة :فى العؤماة 9 
Sor :‏ ظربفاً 12 || الطثرية قال af‏ بن مملام حدثنى ابو الغراف قال كان يزيد بن ll‏ & 
Sua Gub] 12525: cpl] 12252: S age: fous | 16 5/4:‏ 
om.] 215%: 3557]‏ :يزيد 19 DU]‏ :مار 16 om.f‏ :ن الطثرية 15 |5 
| حولى يسثلن :حولي j: 335 | 23 5x: GaSe || 23 HS‏ 22 

Lis: Lol 2 Jest: je sl 2544: اذأحدث 5 || بور‎ : Sue هو‎ UII 
5 :عليه‎ lle] 6 يزيد‎ : om. 8 أوحشوا‎ : 1231] 9e5b: طوراً‎ || 1061; 
5:5 [56] |) 11:523 ahi 12 اشا .ع‎ + JU oss والثالت ابو‎ 
حدتى‎ Deu وبنو كلاب 15 || تشرف : تسرف 14 || تمد‎ om. 17 فتحمّلوا‎ : 
:عليهم 17 || وتحملوا‎ pail] 18 حِجرنا20 || دواد : داؤود... ذلك 18 || فيهم :مهم‎ : 
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: وأهنتموم 22 || العمى : اليفا 22 2431 :21,25 تنظعان Les || 20 glad:‏ 
|| وأمنتموم 

om. |‏ العقيلى Vos‏ 4 || والرايم القحيف قال محمد بن سلام : أخبرنا... سلام 2 
bl‏ :حبرا 6 || وليقصيه : ويقصيه 5 utili‏ عاسم رسولا :ابراهيم 4 
Ju, || 10 gu‏ ايضا :845 || 14 follows‏ 8 || ذاك عن 5 :کان لی 433 7 
|| كبب بن ربيعة :14.69 J5: Ly Sel]‏ بها 13 sill‏ :سير 11 || ليلم 
| الريادٌ : الرثال 18 || الخال 1T Jet:‏ || يضرا : تضرا 16 || عجل : حنيفة 15 
|| الخلال : حلال 20 || نيت Bu: gla l:‏ 20 || اخترقوا : احترنوا 18 
| فينا : فيها 23 x3: S|]‏ 21 

1 المجال : الفحال‎ || 322535: sc jÉ] 6 رهم 7 | .مده‎ EE: ga; Wai] 
80d: حواسي‎ ll 9 تَوَامِمَهِنْ‎ : Hately || 9 امتلال : اغتلال‎ | 10 gus: 
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Is Episcopacy a Jewish Institution 2 
By ALFRED GUILLAUME 


Tis a commonplace that the New Testament never speaks of the ordination 
of bishops. Elders or presbyters with powers of administration and 
instruction were the only ordained ministers. The church at Jerusalem was 
in the care of “ the apostles and the elders ’.2 When St. Paul visited Ephesus, 
it was the elders (presbyters) whom he summoned and addressed.? It is not 
a little strange that he should tell these elders that the Holy Ghost had made 
them “ bishops ” to feed the church of God.‘ The natural inference (unless the 
word episcopus is used in a general sense of overseer) would be that the office 
of elder and bishop could be held by the same person. St. Paul left Titus in 
Crete with the express purpose of completing the organization of the church 
there by appointing elders. But here, too, the bishop and the elder seem to be 
one and the same if any meaning is to be given to yàp in v. 7. Again, 1 Peter v, 2, 
if the reading émuokomrotvres be allowed to stand, points in the same direction ; 
if it 18 to be omitted then the epistle recognizes no bishop but Jesus Christ, 
and then only in a verbal, not a real sense. Moreover, though there are 
presbyters in heaven, there are no bishops: at any rate the apocalyptist of 
Patmos saw none! 

On the other hand St. Paul, in addressing the whole congregation of the 
faithful at Philippi, adds “ together with the bishops and deacons '"," making 
no mention of presbyters. 

The problem of the relation between bishops and presbyters is discussed 
by Burn and Goudge 5 and the conclusion is drawn that the two are really one 
because (a) if they were different offices we should expect them to be carefully 
distinguished ; (b) if there were bishops in Ephesus or in other churches in 
which Timothy was to aot, ' it is unnatural to suppose that he would have 
received no instructions as to his relation to them ”’, and (c) the special functions 
of each class are to a large extent the same, summed up in the word “ rule ”. 

These writers add : ''the Christian presbyters are probably the successors 


1 Acta xiv, 23. 

t xv, 4, Û, 28; xvi, 4. 

3 xx, 17. 

4 xx, 28. 

s Titus i, 5-9. 

¢ 1 Pet. ii, 25, quite clearly uses the word episcopus in the Aramaic sense of shepherd, overseer. 
It is worth noting that the Peshitta recognizes bishops in Acts xx, 28 (episqüpe) ; but it rules 
out any suggestion of a bishopric of Jesus by rendering énicxomoy by sa'4rü, i.e. inspector, 
visitor, shepherd, eto. 

7 Phil. i, 1. 

8 A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, pp. 577, 8. Cf. Gore, “ No one... can doubt that 
the names indicate practically the same officers ", Orders and Unity, London, 1909, p. 116. 
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of the presbyters of the Jewish synagogues . . . ' bishops ’ or overseers came to 
be a sub-title of the presbyters, descriptive of their main function in early days, 
but never became, like ‘ presbyters ’, a distinctive title for their office ”. 

Now, if the synagogal office of presbyter was carried over into the Christian 
church it is not unreasonable to suppose that the office of bishop also had a 
similar origin. So far as I know, this point has never been explored, and 1 
venture to suggest that an examination of the functions of the hazzan 1n the 
synagogue will reveal the origin and nature of the functions of the first Christian 
bishops. 

But first of all the philological evidence. Overseer demands a Semitic 
original with some connection with “ seeing ", better than that (DE) provided 
by Delitzsch many years ago in his Hebrew translation of the New Testament. 
The only candidate would seem to be 31] which has exactly the required 


meaning ; indeed, at times it literally means an overseer, one who sees over the 
top of the congregation. The word is old : itis attested in Bezold’s Babylonisch- 
assyrisches Glossar (with the suggestion that it may be a west-Semitic loanword) 
and there it is given the meanings Ortsvorsteher, Stadtvorsteher, Bürgermeister. 
It certainly occurs in the Old Testament in Prov. xxix, 18, which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, must be accounted its first occurrence in Hebrew :— 


YTQUN num 7227 ny YB WH PRA 
rendered by the R.V. :— 


When there is no vision the people cast off restraint ; 
But he that keepeth the law, happy is he. 

First we notice that in this translation there is no parallelism ; secondly 

that TIT is translated é£mynrs by the Lxx :— 
ov u) Umapln eEnyntns EOver mapavópw 
o 0€ duvAdcowy Tov vóuov paraptords. 

The consonantal text at this date was sparing in its use of matres lectionis 
and undoubtedly the Lxx had T1 (without waw) before them. Apparently 
at that time there must have been a tradition that the mater lectionrs yodh 
(TUN with a yodh is implied by Lxx and R.V. because the noun is always 
in the plural) was to be read here ; but in this case the text is right as it stands 
and it ought to be read TION. The passage would then mean :— 


When there is no overseer people become disorcerly ; 
But the guardian of the law keeps them on the right path.1 


From this passage then we learn (a) that the hazzan was responsible for 
order in the synagogue; and (b) that he had the custody of the sacred law. 
Therefore 15 15 not surprising to find that in Talmudic times the hazzan faithfully 
discharged these officas.? 

1 In this sense “WBN is a favourite word in Proverbs. Cf. iv, 14, xxiii, 19, and elsewhere. 


* For the notes that follow I am largely indebted to Samuel Krauss, Synagogale Altertumer, 
Berlin, 1922. 
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Hazzans were functioning in the temple and in the synagogues at the same 
time, and so were indisputably contemporary with the N.T. writings. The 
point worth noting about the hazeans of the temple is that they were Levites. 
The first duty of the hazzan was to direct the course of public worship. In the 
synagogue he occupied a position on a raised platform, from which he issued his 
orders by signs or words, and even on occasion by waving a flag. From this 
exalted position he could oversee the whole synagogue, and could be seen by the 
singers and others to whom he wished to signal when and where they were to 
undertake their liturgical duties. 

_ The hazzan had to be a man of high character, like the bishop, because he 
was given the charge of the sacred law, as Prov. xxix, 18, states. This is expressly 
. borne out by the Mishna 1 which says : “ When the High Priest came to read... 
the hazzan of the synagogue would take a scroll of the law and give it to the 
chief of the synagogue, who would give it to the prefect, who would give it to 
the High Priest ". Essentially he was the person who saw that all things were 
done decently and in order. In the temple he called on the priests to pronounce 
the blessing,” and he still does so in the synagogue to-day. 

The difficulty of assigning a date to a custom or practice attested in the 
Talmud is notorious, and it is certain that the functions of the hazzan differed 
from time to time ; nevertheless, his essential character as master of ceremonies 
remained throughout the centuries. He was a teacher—one of the ééyynrai 
Tay TraTpicv voue referred to by Josephus. Philo, too, often mentions these 
' “ exegetes " ; doubtless the Alexandrian translators were using a term which 
had no exact equivalent in Greek in the sense familiar to them. The hazzan 
was both a teacher and a minister. Apparently he had to be prepared to act 
in almost any capacity. When no official interpreter was present he translated 
the sacred scriptures into the vernacular, in accordance with the prescribed 
rules. In smaller congregations he assumed the role of preacher, judge, hazzan, 
scribe, and teacher of the Mishna.5 Thus, the double meaning of leader and 
interpreter implied in the Lxx’s e&yynrijs admirably represents his office. 

In view of the passage in Epiphanius quoted below some writers have 
claimed that the Christian deacon is the successor of the hazzan. But Krauss ? 
virtually rejects this equation when he rightly claims that the hazzan was not 
a minor official of the synagogue but a high dignitary. Further, a midrash ? 
expressly distinguishes between the hazzan, the scribe, and the temple-servant 
(DY). Perhaps the best proof of the high rank of the hazzan in post-Christian 
times is to be found in the custom which obtained after the destruction of the 


1 Yoma vii, 1. 

3 M. Tam., v, 1. 

8 Ant., xvii, 6, 2. 

*Schtrer, GJV., ii, 515, quotes Epiph. kaer., 80, 11, “Alairdy r&v raf adroïs d:axdvwy 
épunrevouérov 3) ry perdr. 

š Jer. Yeb. 13 = Gen. R., lxxx. 

‘Op. cit., 129. 

7 On 2 Sam. xxvi, Û. 
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temple. No more could the pious circumambulate the altar with willow 
branches in their hands,” so in the synagogue the hazzan stood “ like an angel 
of God ” 3 with the roll of the law in his hands while the people processed. 
round him. 

I have written this short note in the hope that someone who has leisure to 
devote to this importent subject will pursue it in greater detail. To me it is 
clear that in the apostolic church bishops were not ordained or consecrated as 
such. They were themselves presbyters to whom was delegated authority to 
determine the order oz the services of the church; gradually they assumed a 
precedence which strictly did not belong to them but pertained to the presbytery 
as & whole, until finally they dominated the organization of the church in every 
sphere. As such an autocratic office was certainly not Jewish in origin, doubtless 
those who see in the growth of episcopacy the workings of the Roman mind, 
with its love of authority and central government, will fird some confirmation 
in the foregoing. 


1 Sukkoth, iv, 5. 

3 Charles, writing in J.7.C. on Rev. i, 20, of “ the angels of the seven churches ", says: 
“ Lightfoot, Schosttgen, Bengel, connect them with subordinate officials of the synagogue... 
Zahn ... and Weiss identify them with the bishops of the seven churches ". I prefer to treat 
these views as complementary rather than contradictory. 


Caucasica in the History of Mayyafariqin 
By V. MINORSKY 


AYYAFARIQIN, a small town situated on one of the left tributaries of 
the Tigris, at 70 km. to the north-east of Amid (Diyarbakr), owed its 
importance to its situation on a short road connecting Armenia (Mush) with 
Upper Mesopotamia. It is probable that the ancient capital of Armenia, 
Tigranocerta, built by Tigran II cerca 80 B.C., stood m the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mayyafarigin.1 
In Islamic times Mayyafariqin had a historian, Ahmad b. Yüsuf b. ‘Ali 
ibn al-Àzraq al-Färiqi, who wrote shortly after 572/1176. The only two copies 
of this curious work belong to the British Museum.* The detailed description 
of the work and the first systematic presentation of its contents belong to 
that accurate British historian H. F. Amedroz, who has so considerably increased 
our knowledge of the medieval Arabic sources for the Near East. Numerous 
passages from Ibn al-Azraq are quoted by Amedroz in the footnotes of his 
edition of Ibn al-Qalanisi (1908). In more recent years M. Canard has published 
six passages of the history of Mayyäfäriqin relative to Sayf al-daula * and 
Claude Cahen has summed up its rich information on the early *Artuqids.® 
These preparatory works will greatly help the future editor of the 
Mayy&fàriqin chronicle. His task will not be easy, for the two versions are 
defective and divergent, and the best plan will be to print them in parallel 
columns. The script of Or. 6310 is very cursive and devoid of dots; that of 
Or. 5803 is defaced towards the end. The scribes were negligent even in 
geographical and personal names. The grammar of the author (or of his 
copyists) is lax and may occupy the attention of some student of vulgar Arabic 
in Upper Mesopotamia.* 
The object of the present article is limited to grouping together the passages 


1 See Minorsky, “ Maiyüfürikin " in EI., and A. Manandian, Tigran II + Rim, Yerevan, 
1948, pp. 42-6. 

* Or. 5803 (200 fol. almost complete), and Or. 6310 (covering only 170 ff. of Or. 5803 in 
a slightly abridged form, and with numerous variants). It is likely, however, that Or. 6310 
represents the original draft of the chronicler. A table of concordances of the two MSS. prepared 
by Amedror is attached to Or. 6310. 

3 See his articles in the J RAS., 1902, 783-812 (general account of the History of Mayyafariqin), 
and 1903, 123-154 (history of the Marwanids) with an appendix by J. Marquart, ibid., 1909, 
170-6. 

t Sayf al-daula, Recueil de textes, Alger, 1934, 71-8, 208-10, 257, 276—280, 283-5. 

5 JA., October 1935, 219-276. The former reading Ortug is apparently incorrect but the 
Georgian chronicle, Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1/1, 869, spells Ordukh. 


s One can quote: (a) such irregularities in numerals a8: فوارس» عشرة الف دنار‎ tes 
(b) verbs in the plural before collective nouns : الأكراد‎ loss © وبوا القسوس‎ ; (c) the use of rigid 
أجتمعت » وکان قد نقذوا : كان‎ oss. 
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bearing on Caucasian affairs. The great interest of Ibn al-Ázraq is that he 
had a personal knowledge of Transcaucasia, for in 548-9/1153-4 he was in 
the employment of the king of Georgia Dimitri (1125-1156). On Armenia he 
was well informed through his association with the Turkoman rulers (the 
Artuqids, the Shah-Arman of Akhlät and the lesser amirs). At the period 
when he lived the Christian kingdom of Georgia, under its *Abkhazian dynasty + 
was rapidly rising to the zenith of its power. The strong kings of the Bagratid 
dynasty were :— 

David IV the Restorer (1089-1125) 

his son Dimitri I (1125-1156) 

his son Giorgi HI (1156-1184). 


By that time the great Seljuks were gone and their emigom were eclipsed 
by their former vassals. The latter, when united, represented a serious force, 
but the Georgians, w:th their allies and vassals from Northern Caucasus (the 
Qipchaq Turks), could cope with any ephemeral coalitions. Only with the rise 
of the atabeks of Azarbayjan (the Eldiguzids) was a brake put on the Georgian 
expansion in two directions: to the South—towards the Armenian lands 
deprived of their independence by the Muslims; and to the East-—towards 
the Caspian sea. It is true that the rulers of Shirvan had been linked to the 
Georgians by family ties; but Ganja,? on the Georgians’ right flank, formed 
a brake on the forward policy of the Christian kings. 

The highest point of expansion was reached in the reign of Giorgi III's 
daughter, the famous Queen Thamar (1184-1213); but she died on the eve 
of great ordeals. The Khwarazmshah Jalal al-din, whom the Mongols had 
driven beyond the Irdus, suddenly appeared in north-western Iran, expelled 
the last Eldiguzid, invaded Georgia, took Tiflis, and temporarily confused the 
local issues. The Mongols were close on his heels and in 1220 the Georgians 
clashed with their vanguard for the first time. As in Persia and in Russia; 
the shroud of Mongol domination veiled the national life of Georgia. 

The general tenour of the passages quoted below is mostly known from 
H. F. Amedroz’s articles (see above), but an unabridged translation will clear 
up not a few details. Ibn al-Azraq’s original passages are important, as they 
are often the source of the later epitomizers, such as Sint ibn al-Jauzi (d. in 
654/1256), Ibn Shaddàd (wrote in 679/1280), and al-‘Avni (d. in 2 5 


1 Tn this case Abkhāz nas no ethnical meaning. In 976 the Bagratid prince Bagrat, whose 
mother was an Abkhazian princess, succeeded to the throne of Abkhazia. In 1008 he ascended 
the throne of Georgia (Karthli) and thus united the two kingdoms. The Bagratid family, native 
of Sper, in the Chorokh basin, ruled in Armenia, Georgia, and several other places. 

* First under the Kurdish Shaddadids and then under the Seljuk princes and governors. 
On the Shaddadids seo now Kasravi, Padshahän-1 gum-näm, iii, Tebran, 1308/1929. 

š Of. Brosset’s Histoire de la Géorgie (i, St. Petersbourg, 1849-18651), still unsurpassed in ita 
wealth of quotations, and Defrémery's selection of Muslim texts on Transcaucasia, JA., 1849, 
xi, 457-523 (chiefly T. Athir, years 514, 429, 517, 548, 550, 556, 557-8, 561, 599, 601, 602, 603, 
605, 618, 619, 620, 622, 623, 624). The continuation of the series: 1849, xiv, 447-514; 1850, 
xvi, 60-75, 153-201; 1851, xvii, 105-162, does not bear on our subject. 
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The important passage which I quote in the first place has been known in 
the versions of Sibt ibn al-Jauzi (Defrémery, loc. cit., 485) and al-‘Ayni (Brosset, 
loc. cit., 1/2, 239). The latter quotes Ibn Shaddäd, and as H. F. Amedroz has 
established, he in his turn “drew from Ibn Azraq about a quarter of his 
contents ”. The victory of King David the Restorer (1089-1125) took place 
in 1121-2 when Ibn al-Azraq must have been five years old, but the fact that 
in 1153 he visited the battlefield shows his interest in the event, and he must 
have had an account of it both from the Artuqid and the Georgian side, when 
recollections were still fresh. 

After the Muslim conquest (in the second half of the seventh century) 
Tiflis was for a long time ruled by Arab governors." Towards 215/850 Ishaq 
b. Isma‘il (of Quraysh origin) became independent in Tiflis and the Caliph 
Mutawakkil sent against him his Turkish general, Bugha, who took the town in 
the autumn of 238/852.2 Though surrounded by Christian territory the city 
remained in the hands of the Muslims, and between 210/825 and 331/942 
Abbasid dirhams were struck in Tiflis. In 421/1030 the Georgians made an 
alliance with the Amir Ja‘far of Tiflis, but soon King Bagrat IV (1027-1072) 
invested Tiflis, and after the death of Jafar was admitted into the town. 
In December 1068 the Seljuk sultan Alp-Arslan conquered Tiflis and gave it 
to the Shaddadid Fadlün, the former lord of Ganja. His rule was soon 
interrupted by the Georgians, but again Bagrat established in Tiflis a Sithlaraba 
(*Sayyid al-‘Arab ?).4 It was only in 515/1121-2 that King David II “the 
Restorer ” finally occupied Tiflis, but the names of local “ amirs ”, apparently 
offspring of the house of Ja‘far, are mentioned even in later times. 

Ibn al-Azraq places the beginning of the rule of the Ja‘farids circa 315/927. 
We have no information on the origin of the Amir Ja‘far and do not know 
whether he was related to Ishäq ibn Isma‘l. The forty years’ anarchy in 
Tiflis, of which our author speaks, should fit into the period between Fadliin’s 
uneasy, and apparently short, rule in Tiflis (after 1068) and the year 1121. 

The detail of the appearance in Tiflis of a “ protector ” sent by Tughril 
ibn Muhammad is curious. This Seljuk king ruled only a short time, 526-8/ 
1132-4, and the event must have taken place during the time when he sojourned 
in Arran (the present day Soviet Azarbayjan) under the tutorship of his atabek 
Kün-toghdi. 

The promise of the Seljuk Tughril ibn Muhammad to take part in the raid 
gives some interesting correspondences. When his brother Mahmfid ascended 


1 See Minorsky, “ Tiflis” in ET. The Georgian chronicle, Brossot, i/1, 367, is only approxi- 
mate in saying that in 1122 David occupied “ la ville de Tiflis qui avait été 400 ans au pouvoir 
des Persans ”. 

* Bee Minorsky, “ Transoaucasica," JA., juillet 1930, pp. 57-62 (where the detailed passage 
of Tabari, iii, 1414-16, is translated). 

5 Under 429/1037-8, I. Athir, ix, 311, says only that the Abkhaz ni besieged Tiflis but 
had to abandon the siege for fear of the Ghux. "n 

4 Brosset, loo. cit., 1/1, 334. Nc. 
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the throne in 511/1118 Tughril was but a child. His first atabek was Shir-gir, 
lord of Zanjan and Abhar, but Kiin-toghdi got hold of his fief and took over 
his charge (L.A., x, 414; Bundari, 123). After Sanjar's visit to Rayy, Tughril 
received a fief consisting of Sava, Qazvin, Zanjan, Daylam, and Gilan (Bundari, 
134). In 514 Tughril (or rather his atabek) revolted against Mahmüd, moved 
into Azarbayjan and occupied Ganja. Kün-toghdi died in Shawwal 515/ 
Dec. 1121 and, although Tughril was supported by Shirgir and the lord of 
Marügha, Ahmadil, the revolt soon petered out. Consequently the reference 
of Ibn al-Azraq to Tughril as lord of Ganja and Arran, is fully within the limits 
of the year A.D. 1121. The impossibility for Tughril to arrive before Tiflis 
must find an explanation in the fact that his plans were frustrated by the 
troops sent against him by Sultan Mahmiid from Baghdad In Muharram 
516 (March 1122) Tughril submitted to Mahmüd (I.A, x, 421). 

Our text suggests that after having sought protection from Tughril, the 
people of Tiflis admitted a “ protector ” sent by the king of Georgia. Against 
the latter they appealed to the Artugid El-Ghäzi—with the result described 
in the passage quoted below. | 

On the reign of King Dimitri, both the official Georgian Annals (Brosset, 
1/1, 381) and the Armenian historians (Brosset, 1/2, 244-8) give only very 
scanty information.’ The distinguished numismatist Professor E. A. Pakhomov 
writes: ‘‘It is known that he succeeded in ousting the Seljuk garrisons from 
some fortresses in Georgia (Dmanisi, etc.) and in raiding some eastern marches. 
The trophy of his expedition to Ganja was the iron gate of that town still 
kept in the Gelathi monastery. On the other hand Dimitri lost Ani, temporarily 
conquered by his father. The Georgian chronicle is silent on his relations with 
the Seljuks, but the coins bear incontrovertible evidence of the fact that he 


1 See Minorsky, ‘° Marägha " in ET. 

2 1. Athir’s account of the events (x, 308 and 434) is brief and in details differs from Ibn 
&l-Azraq's. He first records Georgian raids against Muslims. The rulers interested, and among 
them Tughril, master of Arriin and Nakhichevan, and his atabek Kun-toghd!, made a concerted 
plan for an expedition. A feigned surrender of some Qipchags provoxed confusion m the ranks 
of the Mushms, Tugbril ıs mentioned among those who escaped from the battle in 514/1120-I. 
After it David's siege of Tiflis lasted till 516. In 516 refugees, especially from Derbend m Shirvan, 
implored Sultan Mahmüd to take the field against the Georgians. Mahmud marched from 
Hamadan to Shamakhi. His vazir Shams al-mulk ‘Othman (son of Nizäm al-mulk) was against 
further action, but the Georgians quarrelled with the Qipchags and after a time the sultan (in 
Jamüdi ıı 517/ August 1123) returned to Hamadan. Cf. also Ibn Qalinisi, 205. 

3 A newly found “ History of the kings Demetrius I, George III, Thamar, and George IV ” 
was published in Georgian by Professor Javakhishvili, Tiflis, 1927. See Prince C. Toumanoff, 
“ Medieval Georgian Historical Literature” in Traditw, i, 1943, pp. 139-182 (especially 
p. 157), and v, 1947, p. 342. [Additonal Note.-—Prince Toumanoff has kindly sent me 
the translation of a passage on Dimitri I's reign from Queen Ann’s Chronicle (discovered in 
1927, and published by the Georgian Academy m 1942), pp. 237-9. The new text only says 
that still in the reign of David his son Dimitri was sent to “ Sharvan " where “he waged battles 
which filled the eye-witnesses with wonder °, In a.p. 1130 (a.m. 624) he put to flight the men 
of Sukhman (Suqmän) and slaughtered the heads of the whole °“ Persiandom " (sparest’obtsa). 
At that time “ Persian ” was synonymous with Muslim. The new source adds nothing to 
Ibn al.Ázraq's &ecount.] 
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had to recognize his dependence upon the Muslims, as symbolized by the names 
of the caliph and the Seljuks of Iraq which appear on his coins.” 

In general, after the capture of Tiflis in 1122 and the transfer to that town 
of the capital, and apparently of the Mint, too, the influence of the Muslims 
increases considerably. Relations with the neighbouring countries become 
very lively; Arabic begins to play the réle of the diplomatic language, as 
suggested by Ibn al-Azraq’s engagement as the king’s secretary. Arabic 
legends appear on Georgian coins, which lose their links with the Byzantine 
type of coins and take on a Muslim appearance. The Byzantine titles of the 
kings disappear altogether. 

One of Dimitri’s coins bears on the obverse malik al-mulük (in Arabic) 
D. (in Georgian), and on the reverse Mahmud thn Muhammad [1118-1131]. 
Another coin bears: malik al-mulük Hisüm al-Masth Dimiirs (in Arabic) 
with a Georgian D in the middle, and on the reverse al-Mugtafs I-amr+ ` Hala 
amir al-mu’minin [1136-1160] and (probably): Mas‘üd [1133-1152].1 

Such a situation explains the extreme cautiousness of Dimitri in his treat- 
ment of his Muslim subjects. 

A very curious echo of Dimitri’s diplomatic relations is found at an 
unexpected place, in the chronicle of the town of Bayhaq in Khorasan.* “ In 
Safar 543/June—July 1148, the king of Abkhaz Dimitriyüs, son of David, 
aon of Ya'qüb (2), surnamed the Sword of Messiah (Htsdm al-Masth), through 
his personal envoy, sent some questions to the supreme sultan Sanjar ibn 
Malikshah, may God hallow his spirit. I was ordered to write an answer in 
Arabic and Syrian, for they had written those questions in these two languages. 
Copies of those questions and of my answers have travelled to the remote 
parts of the world and caravans carried them (wa sûra 582 al-rakb).” The 
Arabic letter must have been written by a predecessor of Ibn al-Azraq (who 
reached Georgia only in 1153). 

For my translation I follow the more complete Or. 5803, but in doubtful 
places I prefer the readings of Or. 6310, which invariably make better sense.? 

(Or. 5803, f. 160b) Record of the administration of Najm al-din El-Ghazi 
(500-516) and his reign wn Mifargin. .. .* 

(Or. 5803, f. 161a, line 21 — Or. 6310, f. 102a, line 7) It is reported that 
in the year 515 (A.D. 1121-2) the people of Tiflis sent to Najm al-din El-Ghazi 
inviting him (to come) that they might surrender to him Tiflis. For forty years 
the latter had been in the hands of the population (hana laha biyads asha). 
Its possessors (mullak) had been a family (qaum) of local people called Banü- 
Ja'far for about 200 years, after which the senior members among them became 
ruined and (their affairs) got into confusion and the administration of Tiflis 
reverted to the population (f. 161b) of whom every month one administered 


1 Pakhomov, “ Moneti Gruzii”, Zap. Numizm. Otd. Imp. Hoes. Archeol. Obshch., 1/4, 1910, 
1-132, see pp. 51-6. 
3 Ibn Funduq, Tûrtkh-s Bayhag, ed. Tehran, 1817/1938, p. 168. 
` 3 Bee the Arabic text reproduced in a footnote in Ibn al-Qalänisi, ed. Amedroz, pp. 205-6. 


* In Ibn al-Azraq’s text this name is spelt mostly Mifargin, side by side with the more 
formal Mayyafarigin. Cf. in Synao Mipherkg. 
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its affairs. Thus they carried on for forty years. Malik David, (who) was the 
king of the Gurj and the Abkhaz [1089-1125], brought the town to great 
straits and it got into confusion. So the people had already sent to Sultan 
Tughril, son of Sultan Muhammad, who was the king of Janzé and Arran, 
and he sent them a protector (shthna),! but the oppression of the king of the 
Gurj continued. Thts they carried on for a time and they agreed to pay him 
every year 10,000 dinars 3 on the express condition that (they should receive) 
a protector with ten horsemen. And thus (too) they carried on for a period. 
Then they sent an invitation to Najm al-din El-Ghazi and he left with a large 
army. He was accompanied by Dubays b. Sadaga,* king of the Arabs, who 
was Najm al-din’s son-in-law, being married to the latter’s daughter Guhar- 
khátün,? and who had joined him during that year.* So he left with the army 
[and sent to Shams al-daula Tughan-Arslan, lord of Arzin and Bidlis, to whom 
belonged the town *Duwin (spelt: madina Dawayn), and ordered him to enter 
Tiflis from the eastern side]? Then he moved on and took with him the 807 
‘Alam al-din, son of Nub&ta—whose son, the qadî ‘Alam al-din Abul-Fath 
al-Kabir, is at present the تلقن‎ of Mardin §—and the vazir Abū Tammam 
ibn 'Abdün, who also left with (the king). They arrived in Arzan al-Rüm 
(Erzerum) where the gadi and the vazir quarrelled. Najm al-din with his army- 
entered through the province (wildya) of al-Ghars (Kars',® and along the road 
of *Tharyalith (‘Thrialethi).1° It was agreed that the whole army should meet 
at the gate of Tiflis. And Sultan Tughril-bek made preparations from the 
direction of Janze (Ganja). Tughan-Arslan the Hunchback (al-ahdab) moved 
forth from *Duwin. 

Najm al-din got so far that between him and Tiflis there (remained) only 
a mountain of half-a-day's journey. Then from the western side King David 
sallied forth accompanied by his son Dimitri, with a great army, He rode down 


i I think that the msaning “ protector" 18 here fully attested for the term shshna (the 
origin of the latter is still obscure). 

3 The passage 18 not clear in Or. 5803 but Or. 6310, f. 1025, is unaquivocal: ma zûlat. 

3 In this case the king of Georgia must be meant. After a period of insufficient help from 
Tughril the people of Tiflis turned to the oppressor himself and, under the pretext of protection, 
paid him a considerable tribute. 

4 Or. 6310 adds: al-Mazyadi. 

5 Guhar, to render th» Persian-Turkish pronunciation of the name Gauhar, with the stress 
on the last syllable. 

* Dubaya [1108-1135] intrigued against Sultan Mahmüd. The latter marched on Hilla in 
Shawwäl 514/Deo. 1120—Jan. 1121, and Dubays fled to El-Ghazi, see I. Athir, x, 398. 

7 Or. 6310 omite this passage. Then 1t suddenly says that Tughril moved from Janzé and 
*' Fakhr al-din Tughan Arslan al-Ahdab from the region (na@hiya) of Duvin ". Ther further 
participation in the campaign is not specified. Consequently in Or. 56803, I suspect some con- 
fusion between the Duvin belonging to Arzan (ie. to the valley situated between the river of 
Bitlis and that of Mayyafarqin), see O. Cahen, loc. cıt., 224, and the ancient Armenian capital 
Duwin/Dvin, lying north of the Araxes, within the limits of Arran, seo Väqüt sub verbo Dabil. 
Enther al-Ahdab had to oross the Araxes (no small operation!) to march in agreement with 
Tughril, or the original reference 18 not to al-Ahdab but to some “ Fakhr ad-din” connected 
with the northern Dvin ! 

8 Or. 6310, f. 102b, does not indicate that the son accompanied his father—as Or. 3 
suggests (ma'ahu)—but only that he was the qädi of Mardin at the author's time. 

2 Thus spelt also in Juvayni, i1, 101. 

10 Thrialethi—a district to the south of tho Kur, upstream from Gori. The invaders must 
have reached the Kur via Kars-Ardahan-Akhalkalaki. The Georgian annals mention also Manglis 
and Did-Gor(n)i, Brosset, loo. cit., i/1, 366. 
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upon (the Muslims) from the mountain, whereas they were standing at its foot 
and neither the army of Sultan Tughril nor Shams al-din the Hunchback with 
his troops had arrived. They fought a great fight. Najm al-dm was taken 
prisoner and many of his people were killed. The infidels took from them an 
enormous booty. [Then ?] Najm al-din (and Dubays) escaped with a small 
troop, (but) down to the present time there have remained prisoners with 
(the Georgians). 

{I saw ! the battle-field when in the year 548/1159 I entered Tiflis and stayed 
| E Then I joined the service of the king of the Abkhaz and remained with 


I went forth with him and travelled together with him in his country (wildya) 
for some 70 days. He went on to the al-Lan (Alan), to the side of Darband 
and to the country (wtiläya) of the Abkhaz.* And after some days in the 
country of the Abkhaz we arrived at a spacious tower under a mountain, within 
a lofty fortress where the king alighted (Or. 6310 fa-nazala al-maltk hunäka). 
Said to me the king of the Abkhaz: “O so-and-so, in this fortress there is 
a captive who has become estranged (*mustaghrsb) from his people (and 
El-Ghàzi)3 So go up to-morrow to see him and ask him from where he is.’ 
And I made up my mind concerning this matter and said (to myself): *' I shall 
ask the king to let him go his way ". Ispent that night, but when the morning 
came the trumpet ( f. 162a) of departure was sounded because news had been 
brought to the king that some part of his kingdom had revolted against him. 
And when this news came he rode off and the people rode off and it became 
impossible for me to meet the man.) ... 4 

And when Najm al-din was de eated and returned with his companions, 
the king of the Abkhaz departed with the booty and the prisoners and halted 
before Tiflis which he invested for some time. Then he breached the walls 
from the western side and entered the town (f. 163a) by the sword (sayfan). 
He burnt it and utterly destroyed it, but after three days granted amdn to 
its people and soothed their hearts and left them alone, in all goodness. For 
that year he abrogated their taxes, services (al-mu’an), payments by instal- 
ments (agsät) and the kharäj. He guaranteed to the Muslims everything they 
wished, according to the pact which is valid even to-day. In it (it is stipulated) 
that pigs 5 should not be brought over to the Muslim side nor to the town, 
and that they should not be slaughtered there or in the market. He struck 
dirhams for them, on one side of which stood the names of the sultan and the 


1 T put in { }brackets the personal experiences of the author under King Dimitri in 1163. 

3 Abkhäs (omitted in this place in Or. 6310) is the obvious reading in Or. 5803, but one must 
have in view the confusion found in Arab sources of الاضاز‎ and ¢ اللاجان‎ *Layjan, one of the 
districte of Shirvan, see Huddd al-‘Alam, p. 408. As King Dimitri was operating in the eastern 
part of the Caucasus, Layjan (with 1ta famous fortress) might fit into the geographical pattern 
of his campaign. More important is the reference to Derbend and the Alan territory showing 
the large extent of Dimitri’s operations. At this period Derbend had ite own dynasty which was 
quarrelling with the ShirvAnshahs, Brosset, loc. cit., i/1, 304, and Pakhomov, O Derbendskom 
kniazhestve, Baku, 1930. 

3 Or. 5808 : ual] من‎ JI dass! و‎ (sic) C$ من قومه‎ (sic) مسدفر لب‎ p J); Or. 6310, 


f.103a: اليه‎ anol wil فاذا كان‎ si pls مستعرب وهو أسير عن قومه‎ 
4 After this Or. 5803 intercalates: ‘ It was reported in the year 515/1121—{and the first ? 
is right)—that the king . . . win in Aleppo.” 
5 The passage is clearer in Or. 6310. 
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caliph, and on the other side stood the names of God and the Prophet, on 
him be peace, (whereas) the king’s own name stood on a side of the dirham. 
It was cried in the town (al-balad) that (the king) permitted (to shed) the 
blood (ahdara damahu) of him who harmed a Muslim. He granted to them 
the call to prayer, the prayers and the reading (of the Gor’än) m public, and 
also guaranteed that on Fridays sermons and public prayers should be held 
and prayers be said from the pulpit for the caliph and the sultan, and for no 
one else. He also guaranteed that no Georgian or Armanian, or Jew should 
enter the baths of Isma] 2 in Tiflis. He assessed (wazzafa khidmata) a Georgian 
at a rate of 5 dinars per annum, a Jew at 4 dinars, and a Muslim at 3 dinars. 
He was extremely kind to the Muslims; he honoured the scholars and siifis 
by respecting their rank (2)3 and (granting them) what they do not enjoy 
even among the Muslims. 

(I witnessed all these privileges (shuruf) when I entered Tiflis in the year 
548/1153. And I saw how the king of the Abkhaz, Dimitri [1121-1156], ın 
whose service I was, arrived in Tiflis and sojourned there some days. The 
same Friday he came to the cathedral mosque and sat on a platform (dakka) 
opposite the preacher and he remained at his place while the preacher preached 
and the people prayed and he listened to the khutba, all of it. Then he went 
out and granted for the mosque (alaqa bi-rasm al-jämi'} 200 gold dinars. 

And I saw the scholars, the preachers, and the noblemen seek attendance 
on him, and the süfis offer prayers for him, and he gave them largesse and 
rewarded them, while he displayed unparalleled confidence in them. And 
I witnessed on his part such esteem towards the Muslims as they would not 
enjoy even if they were in Baghdad.} 

It is reported that in the year 516/1155 there was an earthquake in the 
town of Janzé, which is Kanja (*Ganja), and a part cf it sank (inkhasafa) 
and the walls were destroyed, and the King David with his suite, horsemen, 
and infantry went out to it and looted all the belongings (of the people) and 
whatever there was init. He killed of them a great number and made prisoner 
such great number as cannot be counted and the prisoners (were brought) 
into Tiflis on carta (‘ala ‘yal) because of their multitude (f. 162b). Muslim 
prisoners were driven like herds (qui‘än) of sheep. With them the king entered 
into Tiflis and the people of Tiflis bought most of them and freed them. Some 
people of Tiflis said to me: “ Our impoverishment began only from that time ”’. 

[It is reported that in the year 515/1121 Mamdüd (?) was killed in the 
cathedral mosque of Damascus and buried in the tower.’ And it is said that 
in 515 Najm al-din returned to Mardin where he stayed the year 506 (*516/1122) 


1 See above, pp. 30-31. ` 

3 Possibly, Ishaq’s father, Ismé‘il b. Shu‘ayb, who settled in Georgia at the time of the 
caliph Amin (A.D. 809-813), see Ya‘qiibl, ii, 528. 

* Or. 5803, f. 163b: كرام المنازل وما ليس لحم عند المسليمين‎ ٠... و جعل لاهل العلم‎ 
Or. 6310, f. 104a : لاهل الدن .... من الحرمة والاكرام‎ (sic) 4 الاحسان‎ ale المسلمين‎ di وأحسن‎ 
¿x Lll بين‎ T ما‎ In Sibt ibn al-Jauzi's version, Dimitri “ batit des nbaé et hôtelleries 
pour les prédicateurs, les soufis at les poètes ", see Defrémery, JA., 1849, xii, 485. 

t This earthquake in Ganja is different from that of 5634/1139, at the time of the atabek 
Qara-Sunqur, see I. Athir, xi, 51, and Vardan, in Brosset, i/2, 416, The behaviour of King 
David would have been excessive in King Dimutri’s time. 

5 Omitted in Or. 6310. Perhaps Amir Maudiid of Mossul ? But he was murdered m Damascus 


in 507/1113, see Ibn Qalams, 187. The whole paragraph reflects the uncertainty of later 
intercalations. 
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and then left for Aushal al-Hayna belonging to Mifarqin and stayed there 
with his wife al-Khatiin, daughter of Tugh-tegin, lord of Damascus. He became 
ill and died on Thursday, 27 Ramadan (29 Nov. 1122).] 


11 


The short second passage completes Ibn al-Azraq’s account of his travels 
in the suite of King Dimitri. It is important that he confirms again that the 
king operated as får east as the immediate neighbourhood of Derbend. 

(Or. 5803, f. 176b = Or. 6310, f. 136a) [The late Hisäm al-din Timur-tash 
(son of El-Ghäzï), God's mercy on him, used to respect the lords of the (noble) 
houses ; he looked into their affairs and would not consider the punishment 
of (those) houses. . . . Whenever a representative of the turbaned people and 
scholars visited him he bade him dismount and honoured him and gave him 
largesse and supplied him with all he wanted... .] 

{When he died! I was in the country (waya) of the Kurj (Georgians) 
in the service of the king of the Abkhaz Dimitri, son of David, king of the 
whole of the country. I entered Tiflis in the year 548/1153 and joined the 
king’s service, travelling with him to the country of the Alan and the Abkhaz 
and Derbend. One day we were in the neighbourhood of the town of Derbend, 
and this was the 4th of Muharram 549/21 March 1154, and the king summoned 
me and said: “ Your lord Hisam al-din has died. The news has reached me 
to-day.” 

[In " days there was in Mifargin a group of governors, of whom was the 
hajib Abū. Bakr Bayram and ‘Othman Khumartäsh al-Hajj, each of them 
(appointed) m turn (down to) the hajib Bayram.? (Then) he appointed the 
hajib Yüsuf Yinal. Then he dismissed him and granted fiefs in dependence 
on his own household (tahta darshs t). The atabek Zangi took (them ?) from 
him. And he (?) appointed to Mifarqin a mamitk who belonged to the amir (?) 
and whose name was Qurughii (ste, Qiz-oghli ?). After a period of time he died.] 


1 He began to rule in 516 (Nov. 1122) and died “ towards the end of 547/1152, or perhaps 
in 548/1158 ", see C. Cahen, loc. cit., 254. 
. 6310, f. 137a: ‘and he appointed to the governorship of Mifarqin the bajib Abi 
Bakr and Bayram and ‘Othman, sons of Khumar-tish al-Hajj, ead of them for a (short) period, 
except the häjib Bayram who was appointed twice ", etc. 


A Phonetic Study of Western Ossetic (Digoron) 
By Evetnim J. A. HENDERSON 


HIS paper is the outcome of a short study of the pronunciation of an 
Ossete born in Dzæuægi-hæu (Wladikavkaz). The Digoron dialect of 

Ossetic is my informant’s mother tongue, but as he left his homeland more than 
twenty years ago and has in the interval probably had more occasion to speak 
Russian and Polish than his own language, the possibility that his pronunciation 
has been thereby affected cannot be discounted. At the suggestion of Professor 
H. W. Bailey a short investigation of his pronunciation of Ossetic was under- 
taken." Some of the material used was taken from notes put at my disposal by 
Professor Bailey, to whom I am greatly indebted for his generous help and for 
much invaluable information and criticism. Other material was found in a 
collection of folk-stories, the Pamyatniki narodnogo tvorchestva Osetin, or was 
supplied by my informant himself. The tentative nature of any linguistic 
analysis based on a short study of the pronunciation of one speaker is obvious, 
and it will be understood that the findings are only valid within these 
limitations. 

The typographical conventions adopted in this paper are as follows :— 

Italic type is used to show the roman spelling of Digoron as used in the 
Pamyatmks or by my informant. 

Heavy type is used for the phonetic transcription of my informant’s pro- 
nunciation. 

Heavy type in single quotes is used to indicate the units of what may be 
called “ unuttered speech ”. 

The use of all three conventions is demonstrated by the following state- 
ment :— ''niverun #iværun is the realization of the junction of ‘ni’ and 
‘gverun’”’, 


1. THE VOWEL System 


In order to describe the phonetic structure of Digoron it is convenient first 
to examine the vowels. These may be arranged in three pairs, each pair being 
clearly separated from the other two by the on-glide appropriate to it. In each 
pair the more open vowel is accorded long quantity in the language system and 
its closer partner short quantity. The actual length of any long quantity vowel 
varies according to the context in which it occurs, but will always be greater 
than that of a short quantity vowel in the same context. 


1 As an aid to investigation, fourteen records were made, and a nun:ber of kymograph tracings 
taken. The records are of (a) selected words uttered in isolation, and (b) readings of phrases, 
sentences, and a passage of narrative. 
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The three pairs of vowels are :— 
Front Middle Back 
Short . z At 9 0 
Long . ~ e a 1 0 


When they occur initially, the front vowels are preceded by a palatal and the 
back vowels by a labio-velar on-glide, as for example :— 


limo ma, lefke eske, 
"ome uoma, “ububup ububup. 


The vowels here described as “ middle " have no on-glide.? 

Each pair of vowels has a system of consonantal initials appropriate to it, 
80 that the initial of any syllable is indissolubly linked with the following vowel, 
the off-glide of one being inseparable from the on-glide of the other. 


The Pronunciatton of the Vowels 

From a structural standpoint it is necessary to recognize only six main 
vowel qualities. Variations of pronunciation may occur, however, within 
each of these basic qualities without distorting the general linguistic frame- 
work. Such variations do not always occur regularly in any given context. 
For example, the degree of openness of closeness in closed and open syllables 
appears to vary from one utterance to another, although there is perhaps some 
preference for a more open pronunciation in a closed syllable. Such apparently 
unsystematic variations are not marked or discussed. Only pronunciations 
which have been observed to occur with some regularity in a given phonetic 
context are here set down. When cited as examples to illustrate the phonetic 
description of the vowels they will be narrowly transcribed. Once these shades 
of pronunciation have been noted, however, and the conditions regulating their 
occurrence commented upon, only the six vowel symbols i, e, e, a, ره‎ u will 
subsequently be used in this study except where additional symbols may seem 

pertinent to the matter under discussion. 
iis not very close in most contexts. A close pronunciation is used before a 
following j, as in t fijne cijnæ, bamijnase bamvnasa. In this context there 
may be no perceptible closing up towards the hard palate, so that a long 
close i: is sometimes heard. A very open and centralized pronunciation 
is heard in some words of the [X] pattern such as atfi aci, net[i nect.? 


1In certain contexts a long i: and an extra long at may be heard. For the former, see the 
description of the pronunciation of 1 below. For the latter, see the discussion of the vowel 
junction ‘a’ + ‘a’ in paragraph 6. : 

2 The Roman orthography used in the texts studied shows the on-glide to 0 by writing uo, 
but omits to show it before u where it is indeed not so readily audible as distinct from the vowel 
itself. Initaal i and 6 are in the orthographic texte normally written ji and je, thus jimæ, jeske, 
but my informant omitted the j m writing and disliked an over-vigorous pronunciation of the 
palatal semi-vowel before front vowels, especially before i. He rejected a pronunciation je[ke 
in which the j was pronounced as in the English word “ Yes ". 

3 See paragraph 6 on Syllabio Rhythm and Stress. 


Ut 
Yo. 
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Where there is a junction of ‘i 5 Cw, the vowel pronounced may be 
lip-rounded, thus nywazgo muazgæ. 

e is between half-close and half-open in most contexts. There is a marked 
off-glide before y, e.g. le* ; and before + a centralized pronunciation is 
sometimes heard, e.g. bét.! 

a is a half-open centralized vowel, very like a common Southern English 
pronunciation cf the ' neutral vowel". A more retracted and open 
pronunciation, resembling a back type of English a, is heard regularly 
before y and +. and occasionally elsewhere, as in Astes estes. Before 
j a closer and much fronted vowel sound is used, so that cuday is heard as 
tsudéj rather than tsudaj. Distinction is, however, maintained between 
this group and ej, which is still further front and closer. 

a is an open back vowel. A slightly fronted pronunciation is sometimes 
heard before j, as in babadaj for babaday. 

o is a half-close back vowel with fairly strong lip-rounding. A very close 
pronunciation is often used before n in the same syllable, as in kodton, 
nizzerondéj, bitton. Words such as bazzunce and bæzzoncæ are kept apart, 
however, as in bazzunce a very close and rather fronted pronunciation of 
u 18 used.? 

u is usually back, rounded, and fairly close. A shghtly fronted vowel is 
used before n, as m kodiintso koduncæ, sodziin sodzun, etc. Before j a very 
fronted vowel may.be used, as in kyji kujt. It thus comes about that in 
junction both ‘i’ and ‘u’ may be realized in utterance by y. No con- 
fusion of the structural pattern results, however, since in one case the 
phonetic sequence is y + w and in the other y + i. 

À nasalized vowel followed by a fricative may occur as an alternative pro- 

nunciation to a sequence composed of vowel + nasal + fricative :— 


insoinæ has as alternative pronunciations insojne and isojna 
bathunsun ,, 5 5 bat’ unsun 5 bat’ tisun 
qanz » 55 » qang $ qáz 
FONT 3 irony 9 irdy 


The form ‘ nasalized vowel + fricative ° preserves the phonetic length of 
the alternative ‘ vowel + nasal + fricative ’. 


1 A certain distortion of the general pattern might be said to arise out of this pronunciation 
since the initialis not palatalized (see Table of Initials). It is as 1f the centralrzed 6 has demanded 
& middle rather than a front initial. 

1 The accepted phonetic term “ back vowel " is here used as part of the technical description 
of the realization of what is called a “ middle vowel ” in the Digoron vowel system. 

3 In the words uoj ard woluej an unrounded centralized vowel was regularly used,- which 
I wished to transcribe as 0, writing W9j, wolioj respectively. My informant, however, felt them 
to be as the spelling 1mplies, namely “oj, "olioj, although elsewhere he pronounced the group 
oj with a very close and rounded 0. I am unable to decide whether these pronunciations are to 
be regarded as the phonetic realization of ‘wo’ + front consonant, or whether the orthography 
attempts to show a realization of 'w'+‘9’ which does not take effect in my informant's 
pronunciation. 
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2. SYLLABIC ANALYSIS AND SYLLABIO STRUCTURE 


The close union of consonantal initial and following vowel has been taken 
as the basis of syllabic analysis. Wherever possible a consonantal initial has 
beea postulated.! 

Thus, in the word kem kem the whole utterance is regarded as one syllable, 
but in its inflected form kemi kemi the syllable division is stated as ke-mi, since 
the palatalized m is the appropriate initial value before i.® Where there is a 
mecial cluster of consonants it is usually split up and the components allotted 
as finals or initials as expediency may suggest. p'oit[i pholei is clearly to be 
divided p'ot-tfisince the + is an appropriate final value ? but could not be closely 
asscciated with the front initial tf. fo fe fæste is more difficult to analyse. f does 
not occur as the last sound of any word, and might therefore be rejected as 
a final value. As it is closely tied to the front initial t, one method of analysis 
would suggest fo-fte with a compound junction initial group -ft-. It has, 
however, been found preferable in the case of words like ærlasdzinan, cttdzi 
to analyse them as or-taf-fi-nan, tfif-fi rather than er-ka-ffi-nan, tfi-[fi and to 
describe the f of - taf- and -tfif- as a “junction final ".* We may then similarly 
anaryse fofte as fof-te, thereby avoiding the postulation of an extra junction 
inital group. By this method of analysis, Digoron syllables are of the 


follcwing types :— 
A. Open: (a) Simple initial + vowel 
(6) Compound initial + vowel 


B. Closed: (e) Simple initial + vowel + simple final 
(d) Simple initial + vowel + compound final 
(e) Compound initial + vowel + simple final 
(f) Compound initial + vowel + compound final * 


3. THE Consonant SYSTEM 


The distribution of the consonant sounds is such that it has been found most 
convenient to divide them for examination into two main classes, the first con- 
taining those consonant sounds which may occur at the beginning of a syllable, 
and “he second containing those sounds which may occur at the end of a syllable. 
The former are here referred to as “initials” and the latter as “finals ”. 
Difference of distribution makes it necessary for the purposes of phonetic 


i The occurrence of front or back vowels in initial position implies a preceding semi-vowel 
glide which is usually realized in absolute initial position, and invariably so in junction initial 
position, The lack of & potential semi-vowel on-glide to middle vowels has an important bearing 
on their treatment in Junction position. (See paragraph 5.) 

4£e0 Table of Initials, 

3 fee Table of Finals. 

. 4 What 18 meant in this paper by such terms as “ junction final ”, “‘ simple ”, “‘ compound ", 
eto., i fully set out when the consonant system is discussed in paragraph 3. 
s Ese paragraph 2. 
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description to separate within the initial and final classes those sounds which 
can be pronounced at the beginning or end of a word 1 from those which can be 
pronounced at the beginning or end of a syllable which is not the first or last in 
a word. Consonant sounds which may occur at the beginnings of words are 
henceforth referred to as “ absolute initials” as distinct from the initials of 
other than first syllables which are called “ Junction initials ". Similarly, con- 
sonant sounds which can occur at the end of a word are called “ absolute finals ", 
while those which can close a syllable other than the last are termed “ junction’ 
finals ”. There are many sounds, initial or final, which belong to both the 
absolute and the junction class, but for the sake of those which do not it is 
convenient to treat the two series separately. 

An initial or final may consist of one or more consonant units. Those which 
consist of one consonant unit are termed “simple ”, whilst those held to 
consist of more than one unit are referred to as “ compound ”. 

The classification of consonants so far is illustrated by the following 
diagram :— 


Initial 


Absolute Junction Absolute Junction 


AN, gh TON 


Simple Compound Simple Compound Simple Compound Simple Compound 


No further sub-division of the finals is necessary, but the initials are 
differentiated yet again according to the phonetic classification of the vowel 
they precede. There are, therefore, three series of initial consonant sounds, 
which will be referred to as “front”, “ middle ", or “ back ", according to 
the vowel classes wita which they are associated. 

Note on the Medial Distribution of Consonants.—The concept of medials is 
deliberately avoided in the phonetic analysis of the language on account of the 
problems it raises. Sich a concept on the phonetic level would entail a variety 
of complex and unwieldy medial groups. Applied at the phonological level, 
however, it would be workable, and indeed inevitable. It will be seen that of the 
ejectives only one hes any strong claim to be regarded as a medial, and the 
voiceless plosives are rarely found in this position. The impression gained from 
8 search for examples of single plosives in medial position is that a phonological 
statement of the language would regard b, d, and g as tha true medial plosives. 
In the majority of words where voiceless plosives were found medially, they 


1 By “word” is here understood “a word uttered m isolation ". When a word occurs in 
connected speech it may form part of a phonetic entity greater than itself, so that the first or last 
syllables of the isolated word may cease to be absolutely initial or final in a phonetic group. In 
general, the system of absolute and junction initials and finals proposed for isolated words holds 
good also for these larger phonetic groups. 
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can be described as either (a) “ displaced ” initials or finals, as in reduplications, 
or in words to which the conjunctive system of writing attaches a prefix or an 
inflectional ending ; or (b) “ foreign ", in that they occur in loanwords, often 
still felt to be such. It may be mentioned as relevant to this question that there 
is & strong tendency in pronunciation for stops and fricatives of a medial con- 
sonant group to be unvoiced, especially where a gemination of Type (b) has 
taken place (see p. 69). The speaker was aware of his behaviour in this respect 
and often admitted to a voiceless pronunciation where the orthography implies 
a voiced one. This treatment of medial geminated groups of Type (b) is to be 
contrasted with that of geminated groups occurring after the prefixes ‘ni’ and 
‘fo’, which, when spelt to imply voice, are never in any circumstances unvoiced. 
This appears to be a phonetic discrimination between true medial groups and 
medials which are in fact displaced initials, and might be found to support 
the rejection of the latter as phonological medial values. 

General Characteristics of the Front Inttials.—The general feature common 
to the members of the front series is a tendency to raise the main body of the 
tongue towards the hard palate simultaneously with (or very closely succeeding) 
the action to be performed for the specific articulation of the sound as a 
bilabial stop, dental nasal, etc, The audible impression received differs according 
to the type of consonant so pronounced. Plosives (including ejectives, but 
excluding q), nasals, and the labio-dental fricatives are usually heard as 
palatalized, that is to say, with a front resonance and a slight palatal off-glide, 
which is more readily perceived before e than before i. 

General Characteristics of the Middle Intitals—The middle initials are 
characterized negatively by the absence of palatalization or labio-velarization,! 
or of any off-glide. The resonance, where it can be determined, is middle, and 
can be clearly heard as such in the lateral initial, which has an a-like resonance, 
and is thus darker than the usual Southern English initial ‘1’. 

General Characteristics of the Back Instsals.—The back initials do not differ 
so sharply in acoustic quality from the middle initials as does either of these 
series from the front initials. There is some labialization, however, often 
accompanied by velarization, though the latter is not always evident, and 
labialization may be accounted the most distinctive feature of the series. 
A w off-glide is potentially present, and often realized, especially before o. 
No off-glide is heard after the labial initials, perhaps on account of the strongly 
labialized character of the whole utterance. 


In the ensuing tables and descriptions of the consonant sounds the audible 
differences between the three series are represented in the phonetic tran- 
scription. The palatalization mark is used to indicate an articulation with 
front resonance and a potential palatal off-glide, while labialization, which may 
or may not be accompanied by velarization or a labio-velar off-glide, is shown 
by a small raised V after the relevant consonant symbol. In other parts of this 


i Except, of course, in the case of W. 
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study such differences are only represented in the transcription when they are 
pertinent to the matter under discussion, or when they cannot be assumed from 
the context. For instance, f is used throughout for the dental fricative of the 
front series, as the use of s would not suffice to show the pronunciation of words 
like fæste, almaxstt, and uasgergi. 

It is clear from comparison of the three series of phonetic initials that the 
initial units of the unuttered language present a simpler picture. The following 
initial units are possible before all vowels :— 

Four voiceless plosives: labial, dental, velar, uvular. 

Three voiced. plosives: labial, dental, velar. 

A voiced and a voiseless dental affricate. 

Four ejectives: labial, dental, dental affricate, velar. 

Three voiceless fricatives : labial, dental, post-velar.! 

Two voiced fricatives: dental, post-velar. 

Two nasals: labial, dental. 

Two liquids: lateral, rolled. 

It is less easy to determine what semi-vowels would find their place in the 
phonological consonant system. A labial semi-vowel, w or q, may occur initially 
before all vowels, but since back vowels do not occur initially without its 
presence being implied, it may in this context be interpreted as prosodic. The 
occurrence of a labial semi-vowel as a consonantal initial before front and 
middle vowels suggests, however, that it might be found necessary to postulate 
a labial semi-vowel as a phonological initial unit, whose presence or absence 
before back vowels ic is impossible to determine. The initial ocourrence of a 
palatal semi-vowel, which was never found before back vowels, might also be 
regarded as prosodic, were it not for the word jew jæu ‘ barley ', which is the 
only valid example found of its occurrence before a middle vowel. 

v does not occur initially, except where it is a variant of an initial labial semi- 
vowel. Medially, however, both v and w occur. Compare :— 


219024  nivond niwazgo mniuazg@ 
nivo nivæ duwo duum 
tavun tavun tsowun cœuun 


divildon ا‎ nawe NOU 
The phonological consonant system, therefore, would not show a voiced labio- 
dental initial unit, but might include one as a medial. 


Description of the Simple Initials, Absolute and Junction 
Tables I-VI set cut the three series of absolute and junction initials, each 
term of which will be briefly described and examples given of its occurrence. 


1 The term ‘ post-velar’ is preferred here to ‘uvular ”, since the absence of a separate set 
of velar fricatives may mean that Y and g do duty as fricatives for the velar as well as the uvular 
class. Apart from their place of articulation, they appear to be more closely related linguistically 
to k than to 0. The function in the phonological system of q, which appears to be something 
of an “odd man out ", calls for investigation. 
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A general observation will, however, first be made on the voiceless stops in 
absclute initial position. These are of two classes, one pulmonic, the other 
glotralic, or ejective. In the pulmonic series the release of the primary closure 
is clesely followed by strong aspiration. In the ejective series there is a secondary 
closure at the glottis which is released simultaneously with or slightly after the 
relesse of the primary contact. The two series are differentiated, therefore, by 
the cspiration of one as opposed to the glottal plosion of the other. In connected 
spee2h the glottal plosion of the ejectives is sometimes so weak as to suggest 
that only partial closure has occurred. Marked aspiration of the pulmonic series 
is tharefore of great functional importance in the absolute initial system. With 
the junction initials, however, it is otherwise. Ejective junction initials are very 
rare. Of those quoted as examples here, most will be observed to arise out of 
spec:al circumstances, such as the junction of a prefix and absolute initial 
(e.g. batfirun). The clearest case for proposing an ejective junction initial 
inde»endent of such circumstances is furnished by words containing a velar 
ejective such as migk'ij minkhy, fik'it sikhi, zok'o zokhæ, yirigk'a cirinkha. Even 
in tkese words, however, an alternative pronunciation is sometimes used in 
whica the ejective is replaced by a glottalized g. The opposition between 
aspiration and glottal plosion is not, therefore, of primary functional importance 
here, and it is not surprising to discover that in the junction series the voiceless 
initia] pulmonic stops are less strongly aspirated than their absolute counter- 
parte. Aspiration tends to be particularly weak where the junction initial is 
the sscond term of a geminated group.* With one exception the voiceless stops 
may be arranged in pairs, according to the place of supraglottal articulation. 
The axception is the uvular plosive, which has no ejective counterpart. 


The Front Initials, with examples. 
p ie a palatalized voiceless bilabial plosive, accompanied in absolute initial 
position by strong aspiration. 


Absolute Junction 
pil ps papii"ojno papiloinæ 
pets pec kepena kepena 
t is a palatalized voiceless dental plosive, accompanied in absolute initial 
position by strong aspiration, 
Absolute Junction 
tiftik’i tfl tiftik’i tiftikhs 
tero teha | atte ætte 
tf isa voiceless palato-alveolar affricate, aspirated in absolute position. 
Absolute Junction 
tfijnə cine atfi act 
tferq cerq tfitfe ewe 


1 Sse J. O, Catford, “ On the Classification of Stop Consonanta ”, in Le Maître Phonétique, 1939. 
3 See paragraph 4. 
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k is a palatalized voiceless velar plosive, strongly aspirated in absolute 


position. 
Absolute Junction 
kire kiræ 
kem kem qeke neke 


q is a voiceless uvular plosive, with fairly strong aspiration in absolute position. 


It is not perceptibly palatalized. 


Absolute Junction 
qibit qii ekqina (j)elgina 
gen gen 

p is a palatalized bilabial ejective. 

Absolute Junction 
pirip "uf phiriphuf 
p'eran pheran fopp'irip ut 3 faphphiriphuf 

t’ is a palatalized dental ejective. 

Absolute Junction 
t’ifsun thafsun (None found) 

tP is a palato-alveolar ejective affricate. 

Absolute Junction 
t['ir"un cherun bat['ir"un bachirun 


tf'eteta chetetæ 


ts’, a dental ejective africate, was found before a front vowel in one word only, 


ts'ibirt chtbirt, which is probably onomatopæic. 


k’ is a palatalized velar ejective. 


Absolute Junction 
kiro khiræ mik ij minkhij 
k'eta khela 
In junction position k’ is sometimes interchangeable in pronunciation 
with a glottalized g. 
h is a palatalized voiced bilabial plosive. 
Absolute Junction 
hite bilo qihit gtbil 
Berey bereh əmhes"onq æmbesond 
d isa palatalized voiced dental plosive. 
Absolute Junction 
dig'ero Digora pii gidi 
des des dedejnag dedejnag 


g, 18 a palatalized voiced velar plosive. 


Absolute Junction 
giriz giriz dengiz dengiz 
. gyez"un gezun evgerd"on ævgerdon 
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dz is a voiced palato-alveolar affricate. 


Absolute Junction 
dgikk"o  dakko tfiddzi cttdzs 1 
dzedze dzedze 
f is a palatalized voiceless labio-dental fricative. 
Absolute Junction 
fido fidæ f"usfitson fusficæn 
fedar fedar 


y, 2 palatalized voiced labio-dental fricative, is not an independent member 
of the absolute front initial system, but occurs only as a possible substitute 
for q. Thus, winun and uezdan may be pronounced either yin"un, yezdan, 
or yin"un, yezdan. Orthographically, y is not shown as occurring in 
absolute initial position. y occurs frequently as a junction initial, and is 
usually represented by v in the spelling, but sometimes by u. 

Compare orvist Brust 
ervet”un ærvetun 
foqgin un fœuuinun 

or fəqyin”un 

Í is a voiceless palato-alveolar fricative, pronounced by my informant with 
the tip of the tongue against the lower teeth. 


Absolute Junction 
findze stndzæ fuji Just 
fed"un sedun iffiyy"onentse [| 


s, a voiceless dental fricative, was encountered once before a front vowel, in 
the word almaysit almazsi, which was described by my informant as an 
“ Arabic name ". s cannot be regarded as a true constituent of the Digoron 
front initial system. 

3 is a voiced palato-alveolar fricative. 


Absolute Junction 
gin zin bergite berata 
gei"un selun orgei"un ærzelun 


x isa voiceless fricative, usually uvular, but articulation may sometimes be 
pre-uvular, with accompanying action of the front part of the tongue 
sufficient to justify its description as palatalized. 


Absolute Junction 
ist rust 
Xets"on LECON rayes TALES 
E is a voiced uvular fricative, with no perceptible palatalization. 
Absolute Junction 
rigo higæ baxirn"un bahirnun 
208 hess bazezamaro bahezamarez 


1 This word may also be pronounced t [if fi. 
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q isa labialized semi-vowel, usually palatal in quality, but sometimes realized 
as a pre-velar, that is to say, with the vowel resonance of a fronted ti rather 
than y. 

Absolute Junction 
yin*un uinun əruiqta æruidta 
qezdan uezdan 
The interchangeability of v and q as initials in certain contexts has already 
been noted. 

j the palatal semi-vowel, is not accounted an absolute initial in the front 
series, since it has already been declared potentially present whenever a 
front vowel is not preceded by any other consonant sound," and it may 
therefore be regarded as part of the utterance of the vowel itself. Its 
quality, moreover, is in this position that of a glide rather than that of a 
consonant. My informent himself did not write it in absolute position, nor 
did he always pronounce it. He rejected a fully consonantal pronunciation 
at the beginning of 8 word. In junction position, however, a fully con- 
sonantal occurs and must be so pronounced. 

Junction 
881611182 
fojjes"un fapyesun 

m is a voiced bilabial nasal, with slight palatalization. 


Absolute Junction 
miste Mist ®B kemi kems 
mefin mesin someyag somezag 

n isa voiced dental nasal, with quite marked palatalization. 

Absolute Junction 
şive DT. ononifs mnamnsfs 
gezg"un nezgun isnewun teneuun 

1 is a voiced lateral, with a front vowel resonance. A palatal off-glide was 
only rarely heard. 

Absolute Junction 
liskof hskæf dalis dalis 
ledz"un  ledzun fo]ev"un felevun 


y is usually a voiced lingual roll of two or three taps, but is sometimes pro- 
nounced as a fricative. The point at which articulation takes place appears 
to be alveolar rather than dental; it is not, therefore, homorganic with 
t,d,andn. A palatal off-glide is potentially present and sometimes audible, 
especially before e. 


Absolute Junction 
rindze rindzx pirindz pirindz 
rez"un rezun k'warej khuare) 


h is pronounced in certain interjections such as he, hema, but cannot be 
treated as a member of the Ossetic consonant system. 


1 ممع‎ paragraph ٠ 
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position. 
Absolute Junction 
posk'"u paskhu t'epen thæpæn 
pattsay patcax ts"uppar cuppar 
is a voiceless dental plosive, strongly aspirated in absolute position. 
Absolute Junction 
tors"un tærsun fottoy"un fættærun 
tav"un tavun fottard fatiahd 
is a voiceless dental affricate, accompanied by strong aspiration in absolute 
position. 
Absolute Junction 
tsof caf worttso UBTCH 
tsallemo calæmæ Xy utsaw œUucau 
is a voiceless velar plosive, accompanied by strong aspiration in absolute 
position. 
Absolute Junction 
kəstər kæstær eskomi eskæm 
kador kader eysertejkato ærsærtægkatæ 
is & voiceless uvular plosive, aspirated m absolute position. 
Absolute Junction 
qobor qæbær faqqahesoj fæqgæbesæ) 
qan qan tsoga coga 
is a bilabial ejective. 
Absolute Junction 
p'ost"u phastu +op'oda lapheda 
p'a pha 
18 8 dental eJective. 
Absolute Junction 
t'egg thang fott'oppoj fæthihæppæj 
t'affo thaffæ 
is a dental ejective affricate. 
Absolute . Junction 
ts'oy chez bats'aso bachasæ 
ts'aso chase 
is a velar ejective. 
Absolute Junction 
k’odzo khædzæ dak’ 9 lakherdas 
k'ad"o khado yirigk'a zirinkha 


In junction position k' is sometimes interchangeable with a glottalized g. 


The Middle Initials, with examples. 
p isa voiceless bilabial plosive, accompanied by strong aspiration in absolute 


ts 


ts’ 


k’ 
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Junction 
fosabortse fesabarce 
r"obas robas 

Junction 
kador kadar 
adargə adargæ 

Junction 
8"odzonontso sodzenasncm 
Yodzare cedar 


b is voiced bilabiel plosive. 
Absolute 
bereg bæræg 
bafi ` bas 
d is voiced dental plosive. 
Absolute 
dos des 
dav"un davun 
dz is a voiced dental affricate. 
Absolute 
droro+ dzæhæl 


dz in junction position may, in rapid speech, be interchangeable with z, e.g. 
Jfæggædzæ may be pronounced foggodze or foggeze. This interchangeability is 
not normally possible in the absolute position, but in his reading of connected 
texts my informant frequently pronounced zaxta ‘ he said ' as dzayta.! 


Junction 
foggedze fæggædzæ 
hegara begara 

Junction 


rafokmen"un rafælmænun 
yiffardəgəj mffardege) 


g isa voiced velar plosive. 
Absolute 
godzo gædzæ 
gat 


f isa voiceless labio-dental fricative. 


Absolute 
forot faerat 


fag us fagus 


v is a voiced labio-dental fricative. It does not occur in absolute position, 
except in a few foreign words, e.g. vagza+ “ station ", which stand outside 
the regular Digoron phonetic system. 


Junction 
0178079 2 
ervade ærvadæ 
8 is a voiceless dental fricative. 
Absolute Junction 
sor Sar 8"o89Q 80829 
sab"ur sabur fesaf"un fesafun 
z is a voiced dental fricative. 
Absolute | Junction 
Zonyo ZUG razoj raza) 
zajage zajaga əvzağ ævzag 
x isa voiceless uvular fricative. 
Absolute Junction 
yotar sælar 
xatir ratar sayat sazat 


1 Professor Bailey writes: “ The Dictionary has dzæhun as a secondary form beside zehun 
‘say’. [Our informant] believed himself always to say dzwhun ‘I say’, dzaxta ' he said’. In 
the printed texts I have, however, regularly seen zarta.” 
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E 18 a voiced uvular fricative. 


Absolute Junction 
Bempa hæmpæ 50 sehe 
past hast irat thal 

m 18 8 voiced bilabial nasal. 

Absolute Junction 
mos"ug MBSUG d"umoeg dumæg 
mada mada aima ysit almazeit 

n is a voiced dental nasal. 

Absolute Junction 
norst nærst mənən MENEN 
nako nakæ bamijnaso bamignasæ 

+ is a voiced lateral, with a mid to dark resonance. 

Absolute J unciton 
ley"or"un lezorun bete bala 
iaz"un lazun k'eia khela 


r is alveolar and usually rolled, having one or two taps. It may on occasions 
be pronounced as a fricative. 


Absolute Junction 
royis T EELS bajrag bajrag 
razmo razmæ hegara begara 


j isa voiced palatal semi-vowel. The only instance observed of its occurrence 
as an absolute initial was in the word jew jæu “ barley ", and in an exclama- 
tion, jarebi yarab, of Arabic origin. 

As a junction initial, it forms the second term of a geminated group. 
Junction 
fijjaw fijau 
fojjaf*un fæjjafun 


w isa voiced bilabial and velar semi-vowel. 


Absolute Junction 
worey UT EL duwe duuæ 
wate uals d'uwados duuadæs 


The aspirate and glottal stop are not members of the consonant system, 
but the former is heard in absolute initial position in some interjections, and 
the latter in junction initial position. 

Absolute Junction 
ha nə?ə 
hajt 
hajdə 
The Back Initials, with examples. 
p" is a voiceless bilabial plosive, strongly aspirated in absolute position. There 
is some lip-rounding, but no audible off-glide to the following vowel. 
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Absclute Junction 
p"ox 1 por 
p'ursa pursa nipp'ury nippurz 
t" isa labialized voiceless dental plosive, strongly aspirated in absolute position, 
and with a potential labio-velar off-glide. 


Absolute Junction 
t"oy"ona torona z"uqt"on zudion 
t"ug"ur tugur p'est"u pheæstu 


ts"is a labialized voiceless dental affricate, strongly aspirated in absolute 
position, and with a potential labio-velar off-glide. 


Absclute Junciton 
ts "opi colpr 
ts"ul"uq  culug d'ots"un docun 
k" is an aspirated and labialized voiceless velar plosive, usually with a labio- 
velar off-glide. 
Absolute Junction 
k"osoj kosæg 1"ok"o loko 


k"ur"ojne kurojnæ 
q" is an aspirated and labialized voiceless uvular plosive, with a potential 


labial off-glide. 
Absolute Junction 
q"or gor giqq"ozszej]  niggozhæj 
q"uiaj — quiaj foqq"uMej  jægqulfæ 
p'" is bilabial ejective, pronounced with some lip-rounding. 

Absolute Junction 
poitfi pholes pirip "uf phiriphuf 
p'"ura phura 

t'" is a dental ejective, pronounced with some lip-rounding. 

Absolute Junction 

tup thup bat'"uns"un  bathunsun 


t'"uns"un thunsun 
ts’” is a dental ejective affricate, pronounced with some li»-rounding. 
Absolute Junction 


ts'"op chop 


ts"um"ur chumur lotts'"um"uroj fæcchumuræ) 
k'" is a velar ejective, pronounced with some lip-rounding, and often with labio- 
velar off-glide, especially before o. 


Absolute Junction 
k'"oy khoz terk'"os tærkhos 
k'"um khum 

b" is a voiced bilabial plosive with some lip-rounding. 

Absolute Junction 
b"on bon | dzob"od"ur dzæbodur 
b"ud"ur budur "ub”ub”up ububup 


1 For comments on the use of a true velar fricative in this word, see p. 61. 
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d" isa voiced dental plosive, labialized, and with a potential labio-velar off-glide. 


Absolute Junction 
d"ogo dogm k'ad"o khado 
d"ugge dumga b"ud"ur budur 
dz" is & voiced dental affricate, labialized, and with a potential labio-velar 
off-glide. 
Absolute Junction 
dz"orsa  dzorha radz”ore radzoræ 
dz"ubandi 1 radz"urd radzurd 
g" is a voiced labialized velar plosive, often with a labio-velar off-glide. 
Absolute Junction 
g"og"ug  goguz dig”ore Digorss 
gure gure məg"ur magur 
f* is a voiceless labio-dental fricative, labialized without audible off-glide. 
Absolute Junction 
f"ondg fonds af"on afon 
f"urt furt rajaf"un rajafun 


v" is a voiced labio-dental fricative, labialized without audible off-glide. It 
does not occur in absolute position.! 
Junction 
giv"ond  nivond 
tav"un tavun 
8" 18 & volceless dental fricative, labialized, with rather dark resonance, and 
potential labio-velar off-glide. 


Absolute Junction 
09 80g ins”ojnə INSOJNGB 
s"ury SUTE məs"u MSU 


z" js a voiced dental fricative, labialized, with rather dark resonance and 
potential labio-velar off-glide. 


Absolute Junction 
g"on"un zonun baz on" un bazonun 
z"umog zumay 


Y" is a voiceless uvular fricative with some lip-rounding, and with a potential 
and often realized labio-velar off-glide. 


Absolute Junction 
X or gor ray"on"un raxzonun 
X umo DUMB bay"usk'oj baruskh2æ7 
E" is a voiced uvular fricative, with some lip-rounding. 
Absolute Junction 
g"ofin hosin 
s"un hun baxs"udi bahuds 


1 See p. 42 on distribution of j, W, U, and 
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m" is a voiced bilabial nasal, with some lip-rounding. 


Absolute Junction 
m"oj moj 
m"ud mud t"um"ur tumuh 
n" is a voiced dental nasal, with some lip-rounding, and potential labio-velar 
off-glide. 
Absolute Junction 
n"om nom 
n"ur nur fon"uj fenug 
1" 18 a voiced lateral, labialized and with back vowel resonance. 
Absolute Junction 
1"oio lola hiii"on billon 
tuy lux s"ui"u sulu 


Occasionally a pronunciation is heard in which only vowel resonance can 
be identified. Contact may be omitted in such cases, e.g. mowuntso for 
moi"untso. 

T” 18 a voiced lingual roll with one or two taps. It is sometimes pronounced as 
a fricative. There is some lip-rounding. 


Absolute Junction 
r"oys TOTS ir"on Iron 
r"ugo ruga 


It will be observed that a palatal semi-vowel does not occur as & back initial. 
The labio-velar semi-vowel has not been entered as an absolute back initial, 
since its function as an on-glide of o and u has already been described It is 
admitted, however, as a junction initial, since pronunciation here is obligatory 
and strongly consonantal,? as in niwwofjat, niuuostat, tsowun cœuun. 


The Simple Finals 

General Characteristics. 

The quality of the absolute finals resembles that of the middle initials in 
that there are neither on- nor off-glides, and resonance is middle. 

In many monosyllables, as for example khep, thep,® fid, badi, there is a 
curious lengthening of the final stop. In disyllables like nemet, cogat, qillip, 
læskhæt, the stop is markedly shorter. 

It was evident from my informant’s pronunciation that there is a strong 
preference for unvoiced stops and fricatives as opposed to voiced ones, as 
absolute finals, but it has not been possible, from the study made, to establish 
that only one final stop of each type is necessary in natural spoken style. The 
conditions imposed by a short investigation do not make for naturalness and 


1 In paragraph 1. 
3 Bee earlier discussion of j as Front Initial, on p. 52. 


3 My informant's spelling. Printed texte show kepp, thepp. 
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ease on the part of the speaker, and lists of isolated words are likely to be 

uttered in a somewhat “ careful” literary style which may be at variance with 

colloquial usage. It is believed that my informant's literary style of pronuncia- 
tion was influenced both by the orthographic representation of the finals, and 
by etymological considerations which appear sometimes to have determined the 
orthography. His pronunciations of the final spellings may be summarized 
thus :—, 

Spelling Pronunciation in isolation 

Labial stop : -p or -pp (-b not Always voiceless and strongly as- 

found) 1 pirated. 

Dental stop : -t, à, -di -t or - with moderate aspiration, or 
d. In some words, e.g. fad, kud, 
fadt, he accepted -t as correct. In 
others he disliked -t, preferring -*t 
or -d, but thought -t was possible, 
e.g. uod, fud. 

Dental affricate:  -c, -dz -c always pronounced as -ts, -dz as 
-dg. 

Velar stop : -g (-k not found as -k with aspiration, or -g, or Ek. 

a simple final) In all words my informant accepted 
either a voiceless aspirated or a 
partially voiced pronunciation. In 
compound finals spelt with k, 
however, he rejected a partially 
voiced pronunciation. 

Uvular stop : -g Always -q. 

Labial fricative: كل‎ -v? f. 

Dental fricative:  -s, -z -s always pronounced -s. -z pro- 
nounced -z, g, -8 was acceptable 
in most cases, but not all My 
informant rejected -s for goguz, 
babuz. He felt that boz ‘ thanks " 
and bos “ girdle " were kept apart in 
his pronunciation, but that it would 
be possible to say bos for boz. 

Uvular fricative: — -z, -A -x always -y. -h pronounced -y or =¥. 


Generally speaking, where the spelling implies a voiceless consonant, a 
voiceless consonant is always pronounced, but where spelling implies a voiced 
consonant, either a partially voiced or a voiceless sound is usually acceptable, the 
choice probably depending on the style and rate of speech. In giving his isolated 


1 For the onomatopmic word for a hoopoe bird, my informant wrote either ububub or ububup. 
*-v is very rare as the spelling of a simple absolute final and, in my informant’s usage at 
least, appears to be an alternative to the spelling -f. He wrote sometimes tstuf, sometimes istuv. 
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examples my informant showed preference for a partially voiced or unvoiced 1 
sound in words spelt with -d, -g, -h, etc. In connected contexts, where the style 
of speech is quicker and perhaps less considered, the tendency is for all stops and 
fricatives to be completely unvoiced in absolute final position, but I do not yet 
feel able to claim that in this style there is only one series cf stops and fricatives. 
Although voice is absent, differentiation by aspiration or force of articulation 
may persist. For this reason the table of absolute finals shows -q, -dg, -g, ete., 
as well as -t, -ts, -s, etc. The first series are used in the phonetic transcription 
of words to indicate a tinal which may be pronounced either voiceless or partially 
voiced. Words transcribed with -t, -ts, -8, etc., must in all styles of speech be 
pronounced with a voiceless final. Fully voiced forms occur as junction finals 
and are shown in the table of Junction finals as -d, -dz, -z, etc.* 

Theoretically it could be claimed that there are three sets of junction finals, 
since & following junction initial of either the front or back series may be 
preceded by a final with correspondingly front or back quality. The provisional 
table of finals here shown, however, includes only such front or back junction 
finals as were heard and recorded during the course of the investigation. 


Examples of the Simple Finals 
The final stops are normally not released in junction position. 
-p is strongly aspirated when absolute, and somewhat lengthened in mono- 


syllables. 

Absolute Junction 

kep: khep tsuppar cuppar 

qillip qep nippury | ntippurx 

-t is aspirated in absolute position, and somewhat lengthened in monosyllables, 

Absolute Junction 

fat: fat pattsay  paicaz 

nimot nima fottoyun  fætiærun 


-{ may occur as & junction final before a following front junction initial. In 
dotti dotti a palatal glide was clearly heard between the o and the following 
stop. 

-ts Absolute Junction 

qimits qimic dotsge docg# 
k'ambets khambec 

-k occurs in junction position only. 

Junciton 
lekme lækmæ 
fekkosun fækkosun 


1 The term “ unvoiced sound " is here used to mean one in which such features as foroe of 
articulation, lack of aspiration, etc., are those appropriate to a voiced rather than to a voiceless 
sound. 

3 Seo Tables VII and VIII on pages 62 and 63. 
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-q Absolute Junction 
taureq  fauræg foqqobeso] jægqæbesz) 
tsuluq culug 
-b occurs in junction position only, as the first term of a geminated group. 
Junction 
nibbasta nibbasta 


-d, -g, and -dz may occur as absolute finals in “ careful pronunciation” of 
isolated words. Their true place in the phonetic picture, however, is as 
Junction finals, as in such words as niddesæncæ, uæddær, niggwrax, 


fæggædzæ, tædzgæ. 
-d Absolute Junction 
od uod kodton kodton 
fud fud zugton zudton 
-j Absolute 
fonuj fænug 
tog tog 
-dz No instances were found of the occurrence of dg in junction position. 
Absolute 
yuludg zuludz 
-f Absolute Junction 
tsof caf tiftik'i tiftikhs 
irof raf t'affo thaffz 
-8 Absolute Junction 
dalis dals ostos æstæs 
SUS sus tossag tæssag 
-f may occur as a junction final before a front initial. 
Junction 
fəfte fæste 


iffinyonontse tssinronæncæ 

-8",a labialized sibilant with a dark resonance, is sometimes heard as a junction 
final before back initials, as in such words as 3stuv, pæskhu, eto. 

-x, a true velar fricative, does not form part of the Digoron system of absolute 
finals, properly speaking, but was observed in two words, zomuz and poz, 
which my informant insisted should be pronounced “softly ", and not 
with the uvular fricative that is the regular member of the final system. He 
pronounced these words with very light velar friction, and explained this 
by describing them as Kabard words. 


-X | Absolute Junciion 
niy niz əgysən BISER 
bəy bax feysun fevsun 
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occurs rarely as a simple absolute final, as in a “ careful pronunciation ” of 


tstuv with partial voicing of the final. 
is found as & junction final before a following voiced junction initial. 


Junction 
ovgordun ævgærdun 
quyran quuhan 
was found as an absolute final only. 
Absolute 
og a2 
bog boz 
goguz goguz 
occurs as a junction final before a voiced junction initial. 
Junction 
razmə razma 
kizgo kizga 
nizmolun niemaælun 
was found as an absolute final only. 
Absolute 
toboy tæbæh 
tamur tumuh 
occurs as a junction final before a following voiced junction initial. 
Junction 
dzosgo dzæhgæ 
worde uæhdæ 
nisrorkoÿte nthhærkodiæ 
Absolute Junction 
kim kim dombaj dombaj 
nom nom mommo manma 
yom zom yumto zwmio 
occurs as a junction initial before a labio-velar junction initial. 
Junction 
emversun BMVBTEUN 
əmvaxs BMNVALS 
Absolute Junction 
konun kamun innə INN 
bon bon dzondel dzændæl 


When in absolute final position, especially after u, n is sometimes pro- 
nounced with closed lips, and the resulting sound may be apprehended 


as an m. 
occurs ag a junction final before velar or uvular junction initials. 
Junction 
dengiz dengiz 
dungo dumga 


yugk'e cunkhe 


g 


* 


¥ 


"m 


H) 


-n 


"lj 
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+ is dark, with an a-like resonance. 


Absolute Junction 
pit pil tuifo tulfæ 
gat gal otdar ældar 
k'umbut khumbul biiteme bilama 


-, a clear 1, may occur as a junction final when the following junction initial 
is a front lateral. It does not appear to be used before other front initials. 
Compare alli with atyi, eivinun, 


-T Absolute ` Junction 
dor dor sardar sardar 
qeber  — qæbær tork'os tærkhos 

-W Absolute Junction 
tf'ew cheu ewgaj jeugaj 
beregaw bærægau tlewta  cheuta 

-q may occur as a junction final before a front initial, as in foyqinun feuwinun, 

fo ui fæuuj, tj'euti cheuts. 

-j Absolute Junction 
babadaj babadaj fijjaw fijau 
ofsoj mfso) offijne æfsinæ 
eyfirej  ærsiræj kurojno  k£urojnæ 


The Compound Initials 

A very large number of words in Digoron start with e or i + continuant 
-- some second consonant. Those words in which the continuant is a 
dental fricative, and the second consonant a stop, may in my informant's speech 
be pronounced. with or without the first vowel. Examples are: (i)st’atu, 
(i)stur, (i)steyrun, (i)zdoyun, (e)sk'et, (o)zworun, (o)sbadun, (o)sparayatej. The, 
speaker’s spelling of these words usually showed the anaptyctic vowel, but in 
many cases the Pamyatniki writes them without it thus: stur, sbadun, etc. 
Words were found, such as smag and srast, where s is followed by a continuant 
instead of a stop; these were pronounced and written without a preceding 
vowel and must thus clearly be regarded as compound initials. 

The combination ‘stop + continuant is not tolerated as an initial in the 
system, although this sequence may occur in alien words such as prefeser, 
platform. A clue to the systematic treatment of linguistic sequences of the 
kind is offered by the word burun, whose cognate in the Iron dialect has 
initial br-. 

The speaker’s use of o and i with anaptyctic function was not always con- 
sistent, but on the whole his pronunciation favoured i before a dental stop, 
and e before a labial, velar, or uvular stop.! 

The group ' s + labial ' calls for elucidation. My informant’s pronunciation 
of the whole cluster sb is voiceless, and it was at first suggested to him that it 


1 This distribution is not confirmed by the spelling of the Pamyatniki, where a number of the 
words pronounced by the speaker with Í are spelt with æ. 
VOL, XHL PART I. 5 
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might, despite the orthography, be regarded as sp-, of which no example had 
at the time been discovered. He rejected this suggestion on the grounds that 
the second element of sp- would be aspirated. Later in the investigation the 
word osparayatoj æsparaxatæj came to light, and there was indeed some 
aspiration of the p. The surprising rarity of the group sp- (æsparaxatæ) was 
the only instance encountered), and the disparity of the pairs (i)st—(i)zd ; 
(9)sp—(o)sbh require further study. 

There appears to be no regular distinction in my informant’s pronunciation 
between an anaptyctic vowel + s (or x) + dental stop on the one hand, and the 
prefix 'is-' + dental stop on the other. The prefix ‘is-’ + a stop other than 
dental is usually distinguished by a difference of vowel quality from (e)sk’-, 
(e)sq-, etc., but the speaker gave both isteyun and esteyun as acceptable pro- 
nunciations of tstexun, which he nevertheless analysed as ts + t@run. While 
ask'ot and sk'ot were allowed as pronunciations of the word which may be spelt 
skhæt or æskhæt, iskenun and skenun were also accepted for the word which 
appears always to be written iskænun. This means that the spellings askh-, 
ist-, tsk-, etc., carry with them a twofold possibility of utterance ; they may be 
uttered with or without a vowel i or ə. lt may be questioned here whether, 
from a systematic standpoint, the prefix ‘is-’ might not equally well be stated 
as a prefix ‘s-’. The latter hypothesis might, indeed, be found to be the more 
comprehensive of the two, since it might enable us to fit words such as rast 
and srast into the same ordered series as henun, iskænun, taezun, tstexun, etc. 
For a phonetic analysis of my informant’s pronunciation, however, it is nacessary 
merely to recognize the following possible compound initials :— 

(a) dental fricative + plosive, with or without anaptyctic ə ori; 

(b) dental fricative + voiced non-fricative continuant, without anaptyxis. 


In addition to (a) and (b) above, the pronunciation studied incorporates 
one other type of compound initial, which may be absolute or junction, and is 
compounded of a simple initial + a semi-vowel. Some of the words in which 
such initials occur have an alternative pronunciation in which the sequence is 
simple initial + two successive vowel sounds; others, though their pro- 
nunciation may be the realization of the junction of two such vowels, are always 
spoken with an initial consonantal group, which may consist of :— 

(c) simple initial + Ww; or 

(d) simple initial + j. 

In compounds of the first kind, which are, of course, only identifiable before 
front and middle vowels, the velar or uvular consonants ara most commonly found 
as first components, as in qwotse quæcæ, k'wedti khuædts, ywarg cuarz, toqwon 
lequen. In groups with a palatal second term there is a wide range of first 
terms, which are front in quality, as qjamet qamet, ragjaw ragiau, goljattag 
gæliattag, fekkjudtej fekkiudia;. Compound initials of this type can only be 
identified before middle and back vowels. When a dental or alveolar consonant, 
especially f, occurs as the first term of the group before a middle vowel, the 
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semi-vowel may not be distinguishable from the “ frontness ” of the con- 
sonant. zærdiag, siaxs, niuuosiat, etc., may be heard as zerdag, Jays, niwwofat, 
etc. Such words are comparatively rare, however, and do not warrant the 
re-statement of the system of simple initials. It is quite satisfactory to represent 
them phonetically as zordjag, Jjays, and niwwofjat, etc. 


The Compound Finals 


Most absolute compound finals consist of two terms, but compound finals 
of three terms also occur. The compound finals may be arranged in types 
according to their constitution as follows :— 

1. Nasal + (a) homorganic stop 
(b) homorganic fricative 
(c) dental fricative stop 
2, r + (a) continuant 
(5) stop 
(c) dental fricative + stop 
3. ] سل‎ (a) stop 
(b) fricative 
(c) dental fricative + stop 
4, Fricative + (a) hetero-organic fricative 
(b) dental stop 
Type 1 (a) includes -nÿ as in t’ong thang, dumetonÿ dumetong, frang frang ; 
ng asin rund zund, nivond nwond ; 
and -ndg as in fondg fonde. 
Type 1 (b) includes -ns as in fons fons; 
-DZ asin ang anz; 
and -yy as in irony tronz, ferony feront, yony zona. 
All these words, together with fondz from Type 1 (a), have alternative 
pronunciations irdy, yoy, fos, fódg, etc. The occurrence of fondz in this 
group suggests that as a final dg should perhaps be classed with the fricatives 
rather than with the stops. 
Type 1 (c) includes -nst as in finst finst. 
Type 2 (a) has r as first element before the following second elements :— 
m,n; f,y; 8,%; yandy. Examples are arm arm, farn farm, ywarg zuarz, 
I sury surx, dary darh. 
Type 2 (b) comprises -rt asin art art} 
d asin ard ard 1 


1 The speaker felt very strongly that he kept the pair art “fire” and ard “oath ” apart in 
pronunciation. As far as my observation went, distinction was often, but Y believe not always, 
maintained by aspiration after the final t. In connected speech, where the word ard forms part 
of a sequence like ard in, the d is, of course, fully voiced. My informant admitted, however, 
that the plural forms ardte ardt and artto arttæ might be indistinguishable. This is as one would 
expect, since the phonetic context makes full voicing of the d unlikely and rules out the possibility 
of distinction by aspiration, as the first element of the group -tt- 13 not exploded. 
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-rk asin kark kark 
-rq asin tferq cerq 
-rts asin 1 1168 1 
In all words of this type spelt with a final -t, -k, -q, or -c, my informant’s 
pronunciation of the last consonant was fairly strongly aspirated. 
Type 2 (c) includes nerst nærst. 
Type 3 includes (a) -+4 as in satd sald, and (b) Æy as in tsaty cals, (c) -tst as 
in gotst gælst, 
Type 4 (a) has in every case a dental fricative as second element, and comprises 
-fs asin wafs uafs, 
-Ys a8 In Toys TOTS, 
-EZ as in ling lehz. 
Type 4 (b) includes -st as in rast rast, orvist ærvist 
-1 as in rosurd ræsuhd, tard tahd 
-yd as in davd davd, avd avd. 
In -st the last consonent is fairly strongly aspirated. 

It was seldom found necessary to use the concept of compound junction 
finals in syllabic analysis, but there are cases where it cannot be avoided. The 
junction forms are in the main structurally the same as the absolutes, as in 
astmo astmæ, orssor uorssær, mordti merdt: ; but in addition to forms ending in 
potentially voiced consonants there are fully voiced versions for some con- 
texts, as for example k'asdme (compare K'ard) ywerzder (compare ywarz). 
Type 3 has a junction form -4t as in beittson 1. 

A special case for consideration arises from the decision to regard such 
sequences as aj, ej, ij, etc., not as diphthongs but as composed of vowel + con- 
sonantal unit. Words like dugaytte must, in consequence, be analysed as 
du-gojt-te, thus giving a new compound junction final -jt-. 


4. GEMINATION 


Gemination, to which any consonant or semi-vowel 1 is subject, is one of the 
most characteristic linguistic features of Digoron. ‘The pronunciation of 
geminated groups is regulated by the articulation of ths consonant affected. 
Continuants and semi-vowels are doubled in length, while geminated stops and 
affricates comprise a lengthened stop followed by the appropriate release, 
i.e. aspirated, unaspirated, ejective, or fricative. It was observed that aspira- 
tion is less marked in this context than elsewhere. Words containing geminated 
groups may, for the purpose of phonetic description, be analysed to show two 
syllables of the type CYC-, -CV, the geminated group being treated as a sequence 
of junction final and junction initial. 

Studied as a feature in itself, gemination appears from the material examined 
to be of three kinds, namely— 


1 Other than those marked in the Tables of Initials as not being regular members of the 
consonant system. 
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(a) gemination which occurs regularly after or before certain affixes ; 

(5) gemination which may occur at the junction within a word of two con- 
sonant sounds of similar articulation; and 

(c) gemination which, as far as can be judged, is not regulated by the con- 
ditions described under (a) and (b). 

Types (a) and (c) are usually recognized in orthographic texts; type (b) 


frequently is not. 
Type (a) 
This curious feature of the language is demonstrated by the following series 
of words :— 
1. tsowun fottsowun ratsowun batsowun nittsowun 
cauun fæccæuun TACBUUN bacæuun NICCHUUN 
ərtsəwun istsowun or issəwun 1 
ÆTCŒUUN t8cousm 
2. toyun fottoyun ratoyun bateyun nittoyun 
LELUN Jetiærun ratexun botærun NETUN 
orteyun istoyun 
ærlærun tstætun 
3. kenun fokkonun rakonun bakenun nikkonun 
kamun foskkaenun rakænun bakenun mékænun 
erkonun iskonun 
arkanun tskænun 
4. 2 fegqinun raqinun bayinun niqqinun 
uinun fæuuinun rauinun bauinun niuuinun 
isqinun 
tsuinun 
D. gep foggop ragop ? 
gæpp Jæggæpp rageepp 


To take the first series as an example, the meanings of the words are :— 
‘to go’, ‘to go to’, ‘to go out’, ‘to go into’, ‘to go down’, ‘to go down, 
descend °, ‘to go up’. 

Without recourse to other evidence the common element in these meanings 
appears to justify their description as junctions of 'tsewun' with certain 
prefixes: 'fe-', ‘ra-’, ‘ba-’, ‘ni-’, *er-', and ‘is-’. The junction of ‘ fa-’ or 
' ni-' with a simple initial consonant in the following word is characterized in 
utterance by the gemination of that initial. The fact that gemination occurs 
after those prefixes that comprise a short open syllable might at first sight 
suggest that there is kinship between gemination of this type and the slight 
lengthening of medial consonants sometimes noticed after short vowels.? Such 

1 The gemination which may occur here is of type (b). 


š For length of final p, see p. 58. 
3 Seo p. 78. 
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words, however, as nivond nivond, niwazgo muazgæ, niyosun nivesun ‘to 
adhere’ (beside niyyossun nizzessun ‘to bring down’, felevun fælevun, and 
others, show that the gemination demonstrated in the above series of words 
is a function of two specific prefixes.! 

It appears probable that gemination of a simple final takes place before 
certain suffixes, notably '-aj'. Such forms as rikkag higtag, mukkag mugkag, 
urussag urussag, tossag læssag, dzoliag deollag, ertikkag ærtigkag, tsoleddzag 
cælæddrag, are common ® and may be contrasted with fostag fastag, bajrag 
bajrag, avzag ævzag, roysag roxsag, etc., where there is a consonant group 


before the suffix. 
Type (b) 
Geminations of this kind are realizations of consonant junctions. Examples 

are :— 
mammae pronounced memma 
ærlasdzinan » erta/ffinan 
18CŒUUN T issowun 
uæddær 7 wodder 
adams 5 evddos or ofttos 
citdzi 0 tfiffi etc. 

Type (o) 


The words here listed are some which my informant did not feel to be made 
up of two separable parts, and in which no feature was found that could be 
correlated with the incidence of gemination. This does rot, of course, exclude 
the possibility that forces at work in the forms described under (a) and (b) 
have come into play here also but, if so, the phonetic data collected so far is 
insufficient to show how they have operated. 


qidip qolip inne inne ginnun zinnun 
otte ætie dotti dott: tsuppar cuppar 
bition billon ali al t'affo hafa 
fijaw fyjau 


5. VOWEL JUNCTIONS 
Where two words, the first ending with a vowel sound and the second 
beginning with one, succeed one another in the speech chain, the meeting of the 


1 Professor Bailey was good enough to give me the historical grammaman’s explanation of the 
gemination after fæ- ni-, with which students of Indo-Iranian philology are doubtless familiar. 
He also pointed out that historically speaking one must postulate two fæ- prefixes and two n1- 
prefixes, one of each pair having the gemmating property here described while the other haa not. 

3 In many of these words the speaker felt the final of the first syllable to be g, d, eto., rather 
than K, t, etc.—perhaps for etymological reasons. When he used a siow and “ careful " style of 
pronunciation for such words, the beginning of the medial stop was sometimes accompanied by 
voice. In a quicker and probably more natural style, the whole stcp was voiceless. Only the 
voiceless pronunciation is shown here. The orthography in many cases shows the first part of the 
stop as voiced but recognizes that there is no voice at the moment or release. I cannot account 
for the apparently reverse procedure sometimes adopted towards the affricates, as when 
yuluttsaj is written zulutdzag (cf. zuludz). 
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two vowels is in the majority of cases realized in one of the two following 
ways :— 

(i) A succession of the two vowel sounds may be pronounced with an 
appropriate linking glide, if any. When the second vowel belongs to the front 
or back series the link is the on-glide proper to the second vowel; thus, khado 
esun 18 pronounced k'ado jesun, while dont uru is doni wuru. When the second 
vowel is a the link is an off-glide from the first vowel; that is to say, between 
a front vowel and a a palatal glide will be heard, and between a back vowel and 
a & labio-velar glide. Between a and a there can be no glide.! 

(n) The second way is to pronounce a semi-vowel as one term of the sequence. 
Thus :— 

ku 1safun may be pronounced kyisafun. 
eske 9 5 5 jefkejwonog. 


eske art وو‎ »3 j efkj art 
ku afon " 5 kwafon 
dons obau " 9 donqobau 


Whether a junction is realized in one way or the other depends partly upon 
the closeness of the syntagmatic relation between the two words, and partly 
upon the style and speed of utterance. When similar junctions occur within 
a word, however, choice appears to be less free. It was observed, for instance, 
that duar and dzuapp were regularly pronounced duar, dzuap, while others, such 
as zuarz, 01429083, were always ywarz, qwotso. Where the semi-vowel was always 
used, the initial group of consonant and semi-vowel is regarded for the purposes 
of this study as a compound initial. Of special interest among the words which 
regularly retain a succession of two vowel sounds are the verbal forms with the 
ending -toncæ,? in which the + has a grammatical function to perform. Such 
words are always pronounced -i"ontso, never -yontse. 


Compare : iftelontse ssteloncæ with ifteli"ontso tstelroncx 
Yessontse zæssoncæ ,, Yoffi*ontss xæssioncæ 
forsontse færsoncæ ,, forfi*ontso færsioncæ. 


When one of the prefixes ' fe-’ or ‘ni-’ precedes a word beginning with a 
vowel, there is gemination of the linking glide. Thus :— 
‘ni’ +- ‘asmusta’ is realized as nijjasmusta 
‘ni’ + '"ofjat ,, ,, ,, niwwofjat 
‘fo’ + ‘lesun” ,, ,,  ,, fojjesun 
A junction ‘a’+ ‘i’ or ‘a’+‘e’ within a word is realized as aj. 
Recognition of this enables us to add to those set out on p. 69 the series :— 
lesun — fojjesun rajsun bajsun iffesun 
esun  fæjjesun rajsun bajsun ssjesun 
1 Junctions where the second vowel is 9 are special cases, and are dealt with as such later. 


2 This spelling is used in the texta consulted for this study, but Professor Bailey tells me 
that other texts also write -jdoncæ, -suoncs. 
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Vowel junctions other than those which may be realized im either of the 
two ways so far described require special notice :— 


Phonetic Phonetic 
Junction Realization Junction Realization 
(1) “i' + و“‎ 1 (i) — *'i' + 'i' i 
(ii) ‘e’ + 'و»‎ e (iv) ‘e' + ʻe’ e 
(v) ‘a’ 4 و“‎ 8 (vi) ‘a’ ل‎ ‘a’ a: 
(vi) fo’ 4 و“‎ 0 
(viii) ‘u’ + ‘a’ u 
Phonetic 
Junction Realization 
(ix) 'o' ل‎ fi’ e, ej 
(x) ‘a’ ل‎ ʻe’ eje 
(xi) ‘a’ + ‘oe’ e (sometimes 8) 


(xii) ‘a’ +‘a’l a 


It will be seen that in general a junction of two vowel units of the same 
type implies the pronunciation of one corresponding vowel sound. A junction 
of any vowel unit + the unit ‘9’ implies the utterance of the first vowel only, 
except in the case of ‘9’ + ‘0’. Junctions in which the first element is “e 
do not lend themselves so readily to generalization and will be discussed 
separately. The recognition of these special vowel junctions throws light on 
instances of what might otherwise be regarded as eccentric phonetic behaviour. 

Junctions (i) and (1) are often recognized in orthographic texts. Doni 
æmbærc may be written dom’mbærc, and is pronounced donimberts. Both 
doni + iværun and dont + æværun could be written dont værun and pronounced 
doniverun, which may account for the fact that my informant was undecided 
whether to write the second word with sor x. Its behaviour in certain contexts 
confirms that æværun is linguistically correct. 

Like the preceding pair, junctions (in), (iv), and (vii) may be indicated 
orthographically by an apostrophe. 
eske + æxsævæ may be written eske’xsævæ, and pronounced jefkeysevo 
eske + ex د‎ sS esk ex x: », Jje[key 
khado + æværæn s us khado earam 7 , k’adoveren 


The postulation of junction (v) enables us to add bavorun bavsrun as 
a further term to the ovorun series, and to set out the series orvetun ærvetun, 
barvetun barvetun, rarvetun rarvetun. 


19’ +0” and ‘9'-+ *u' are realized as o"o, o"u, e.g. de"obaw de obaw, do"uru 
dæ uru, and so do not call for special mention. 

3 ممع‎ realization of *ba' + ‘everun’ as baverun. If the correct formula were ‘ ba’ 
+ 'ivorun', we should expect the phonetic outcome to be bajvarun. everun, bavorun 


and niverun may take their places with perfect regularity as terms of a series of the kind set 
out on p. 69. 
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The hypothesis put forward for junction (vi) 1 is supported by such pro- 
nunciations as barmontss and ka:dtej for ‘ba’ + ' amontso ', ‘ka’ + ‘ adtej’. 

Junction (vii) may be shown orthographically. ku + evgardon is 
pronounced kuvgerdon, and may be written kw’ogærdon. When the spelling 
-u&- occurs within a word it is usually pronounced ue or we, but instances were 
noted where such spellings were pronounced u. The speaker sometimes 
pronounced maxrusdag as meyudeg, and næruædiæ as neyudto.* 

The following are illustrations of the realizations of junctions (ix), (x), (xi), 
&nd (xii) between words :— 

‘a’ ل‎ ‘i’ dæ + tronz, pronounced derony, spelt d'eronz 


dæ + izær " dejzor , dejzær 
'o'--'o'da-L- BLIVE 5 deysovo , d'etsavæ 
dæ + ærhau -T derraw, , derhau 
But: cheumaæ + sence 8 tflewmentso, ,, cheumæ æncæ or 
cheum enca 
‘9’ ‘a’ de + avd davd, , d'a. 


‘9'+-‘e’ between words does not give rise to a pronunciation that 
demands notice in the orthography. It is uftered as a sequence of the two 
vowel sounds * e ' and ‘e’, the second sound being preceded by its appropriate 
on-glide. When, however, the junction occurs within a word, the place of the 
linking glide is taken by a fully realized palatal semi-vowel, which may be 
geminated in the same contexts as an initial consonant, as in fojjesun fayjesun. 

Observation of the phonetic outcome of junctions (ix) and (x) between words 
enables us to tabulate such forms as fefsadun fefsadun and feverun feværun. 
These may be interpreted as ‘fo’ + 'efsadun' and ‘fo’ + ' everun' and so 
may be entered as terms in the efsadun æ/sadun and ovorun æværun series. 


1 Junction (vi) prompts a digreasion of a certain linguistic interest, which illustrates some of 
the snares in the path of the investigator who has only one speaker to draw upon. 

My informant’s speech contains the following series, comparable to those set out on p. 69 : 
afun, fojjafun, rajafun, bajafun, nijjafun. The four last terms of this series were interpreted 
by the speaker and by myself as realizations of the junctions ‘fa’ + ‘afun’, ‘ra’ + ‘afun’, 
‘ba’ +‘afun’,‘ni’+‘afun’. Of these, only the last, which shows gemination of the 
appropriate linking glide (see p. 71) is what might have been anticipated as the regular out- 
come of the junctions postulated. fojjafun appeared to be irregular since ‘fo’ + ‘afun’ 
should give fafun in utterance [see Junction (xii), and there was no precedent for a linking 
j between o anda. rajafun and bajafun led me to propose aja as a possible realization of 
!'&'--'8' The implications of this hypothesis were far-reaching and full of apparent con- 
tradictions. It would be tedious to describe the various lines of approach that were taken up in 
a fruitless attempt to find an explanation of the linking j in accordance with other observed 
phonetic facts. When the matter was brought to his notice, Professor Bailey shed light on it at 
once by pointing out that the recognized form of the verb which is pronounced afun in the speech 
of my informant is oJafun, and that the first term of this series must be regarded as unorthodox, 
and perhaps individual. My informant himself adhered stoutly to afun, but conceded that it 
would be possible for him to pronounce the form with prefixed ‘ra’ as ra:fun, thus bringing his 
realization of ‘ra’ -+ ‘afun’ into line with that of ‘ba’ + ‘amontse’, etc. 

* All the examples collected of this pronunciation (about half a dozen in all) ocour after y, 
which may be significant. The spoaker himself was not prepared to admit that he pronounced 
u in these words; he felt he was saying wo. An alternative transcription would be -W8-. 
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6. SYLLABIO RHYTHM AND STRESS 


The result of an attempt to arrive at ordered and systematic conclusions 
regarding accent and stress in Digoron was disappointing. It soon became 
evident that an adequate presentation of these features, even as they relate to 
the word in isolation, would demand a fair degree of familiarity with the 
language in general and with its principles of sentence structure in particular. 
Having been undertaken without benefit of these prerequisite qualifications, 
the observations here recorded must necessarily fall far short of a full statement 
of stress and accent in Digoron. 

One of the difficulties encountered was the relatively light nature of the 
stress of words, and the fact that stress, as such, did not appear to my informant 
to be an important feature of the language, his stressing of many words being 
liable to vary from one utterance to another. He was asked to write down his own 
selection of words or phrases of two, three, and four syllables, and to arrange 
them under given headings, according to how he felt they should be accented. 
His arrangements of the two- and three-syllable words were as follows À :— 


Words of Two Syllables :— 

// /X x/ 
baba baba mada made Bota, hæla 
k'ado khado yale zalm kozgon  kæsgon 
S9rEon sehen wata uala bitton bition 
burtso burcæ yezon rezen dzorsa  dzorha 
qaira qalha dotti dotti dgikka dztkka 
istuf estuf fagus fagus etqan elqan 
fide fidæ babug babuz buysun  buxsun 

goguz goguz 
Words or Phrases of Three Syllables €— 

/// x // x x / 
borborit  borborti budujrag — budwjrag eiging  elqina 
batvurdej balvurdæj Bowungon Aæungon turusa turusa 
bazajrad  bazajrag i fide 1 fido 
someyag 0 somerag 

// X [XX x /x 
sarazun  —s'arazun sarmibey sarhibex tomara læmaræ 
kokojno kokojnz raniyun  ranirun ef fero æfseræ 
080199 wosongs | ozmolgo æmalgæ 
ramazun ramazun berzontti barzænth 


1 In the little work í have so far been able to do on tho Iron dialect of Ossetio, I have found 
that the stress is much more clearly defined. 

2 My informant arranged words and phrases of four syllables under the following given 
"accent" headings: ////,/XXX,Xx/x,x/x/,/x/x, X// xX. His examples are omitted 
for the sake of brevity. In attempting to interpret these lists, allowance must, of course, be made for 
the relatively small number of examples, the fact that the arrangement was made on one occasion 
only, and may not be constant, and the fact that my mformant probably never fully understood 
the distinction it was attempted to draw between stress and quantity rhythma. 
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It seems reasonably clear that what is felt to be the accent is in most cases 
closely linked with relative vowel quantity. Among the disyllables, for instance, 
a word containing two short vowels is felt to have the same rhythm as a word 
containing two long vowels. In words containing a long and a short vowel the 
long vowel is felt to have the stronger accent. The exceptions to this are: 
dzorha, elgan, and buzsun which, judged by vowel quantity alone, should all be 
listed under //. Among three-syllabled words we have borbori, balvurdæ), 
and elqina, in which certain vowels of long and short quantity are regarded as 
accented alike. Here, perhaps, we have to reckon with word stress as distinct 
from the natural rhythm imposed by vowel quantity. + fide raises the question 
of the relative stress or accent of the grammatical categories when juxtaposed 
in the sentence. 

What may be termed “ perceived stress " was, of course, heard when the 
speaker uttered his examples, my perception being undoubtedly influenced by 
the intonation accompanying the utterance. It is obvious that grammatical 
or true stress cannot be determined except in relation to whole series of stress 
and pitch differences. What validity, if any, “ perceived stress " has for the 
workings of the accent system as a whole can only be judged after a full 
examination of the paradigms of the various grammatical categories. The 
very modest beginning that was made towards this end was sufficient to show 
that there is sometimes a shift in stress in the constituents of a paradigm which 
is bound at times to clash with the prominence arising out of vowel quantity. 
In some of the longer words it seems probable that a certain spacing of prominent 
syllables is required. Compare, for example, rimoy'sun [. ` X] with the prefixed 
form jbari'meysun [` X |]. 

Let us consider some perceived stress and intonation markings for the 
paradigms of Ade ‘ father ', madæ ‘ mother ', and ærvadæ ° brother '.! 


Case ? Singular Plural 
Nominative. . fide [- V] fildeite FX.) 
Gen., Acc., Loc. . filr [-\] fildoltr LAJ 
Dative .  . giden [-N] fidokton pong 

or fildetten  [.V ] 
Ablative — .  . ,fildaj [- V fi'de+, tej DN 
Associative . . fid: 9 [N...] fildol{1 yotso [N...] 
or fidi 'yetse [- V .] 
Superessive . . fidebet [: - N fildoltobol [:.N..] 
or fildəbəl [\] 
Allative — . . fidemo [A .] fidoktome 8 


11 have deliberately chosen as examples nouns of a specific class which take the same 
inflexional forms, since this brings out more clearly the differences between them that must be 
ascribed to differences of phonetio structure. The pointe of phonetic interest that arise out of 
these paradigms were common to those of all classes of noun examined. 

2 The names of the cases are as given by Professor Bailey. 
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Case Singular Plural 
malde [-\] ma'deite [X 
hmadr IN galdetj: [S 
malden [-\] madollton [--\] 
or maldetten [-\_] 
maldoj E imaldeitej [-\.] 
madı lyotse — [-.V]  maidofr yotse — [-VX...] 
gmaldobol ]-١[ maldə1təbə+ [-\..] 
maldomo J Az] maldəltəmə [-N..] 
orivadə LAJ ervaldeite [--\] 
er'vadr ] er;va der [A] 
ər valdən [--\] erva'detten LEN] 
er,va!doj [-- A] or'va dottej [F N J 
ər vadr lyotse [---\.]  erjvaldeijr yotsa — [.-V...] 
er,valdebot [P-A] or,va'deitebel [--V..] 
ər valdəmo [--\.]  srvaldəltəmə لغ‎ 


Points of interest here are :— 

(i) The Genitwe, Accusative, and Locative Singular forms ending w an open 

related 1. 

In words of two syllables whose first vowel is also ahort, the intonation 1s 
[- V], which gives what is apprehended as approximately equal weight to the two 
syllables, as in fildr, ,bof'tz, ,ste'g.1, etc. Words in which the syllable preceding 
the case ending contains a long vowel show the pattern [X ] for the last two 
syllables, as in ‘mad, er'vad1, zo'rond1, ete. The intonation [N .] and a final 
open unstressed 1 are also found in the demonstratives latfr aci, lletfr ect, 
I*ot fr uoci. 

(ii) Final -o. 

Final -ə appears to be unstressed except when occurring in the last syllable 
of a two-syllabled word. We thus have fildema, fildetto, fi,dol'temo, maldomo, 
erlvade, erjvaldomo, etc., but jma!do, jfilde, ,bofite, ,zag!ge, ete., all with the 
intonation (- V] The inclusion of jma!de m this group shows that the pattern 
[N .] observed for !madr, latfr, ete., is not the invariable result of the sequence 
* long vowel followed by short vowel'. Itis also noteworthy that the perceived 
stress is here at variance with the quantity rhythm / given for mada by my 
informant, who nevertheless would not accept the intonation [X ,] for this word 
when pronounced in isolation. The shift that may occur in the word-stress of 
nouns after certain other parts of speech, süch as possessive pronouns, is 
illustrated by the following sentences :—let[r log !oj mo fide [: XV .] ect leg ay 
mae fide ; etf leg laj fildə [- V] ec? læg æj fida ; "et[1!"olae j ma imade ٠١١ .] ect 
uose’ j mæ made ; let[r "oso j malde [- N] eci uosæ j mada. 

(ii) Dative and Ablative Singular. 

The endings -en and -ej of the Dative and Ablative Singular regularly bear 

a fairly strong stress in the paradigms recorded except where the vowel of the 
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preceding syllable is long, as in toyolnajon, toyo!najoj. My informant, while 
using the intonation [- - V] for ervadoj in the paradigm, was conscious of varying 
this tune in some connected contexts, as for instance: or'vadej ,raijston 
[:N, , ] ‘I got it from my brother’. 


(iv) The Plural Forms. 


The general rule appears to be that where the plural case-ending is not 
added directly to the stem, the strongest stress falls on the intervening 


syllable, e.g. :— 

Sing. Plural 
ifi!de fildeito 
erlvade er,valdolito 
;bof'te bef! tite 
nelmug nom! gute 


Where no syllable intervenes, stress and intonation are as for singular 
words of similar structure, e.g. — 


Singular Plural 
ul mo Xumltg 
jtolyona toyo!nate 


For the Allative Plural of fide fildeiteme might have been expected, but the 
speaker stood by the pronunciation recorded here. 

The verbal paradigms studied agree in general tendency with those of the 
nouns. A preference is shown for [- N] as the pattern of disyllabic forms what- 
ever their vowel quantities. Final -ə 1s regularly unstressed in words of more 
than two syllables. 

The intonation of the zonun ' to know ’ paradigm 1 is given for reference :— 


Present Indicative Imperfect 
zonun [-\] zudton [- V 
zonis [-\] zudtaj [- V] 
zonui [-\] zudta لا حا‎ 
zonon [- VJ zudjtan KAY 
zoneto [-\ J zudtajte [-N.] 
zonuntse [-\.] zudtontsə [-\.] 
Future I Imperfect Conjunctive 
zonon [- VI zudtajne [7 X.] 
zonaj [- V] zudtajso [AJ 
zona [-\] zudtajde [-N.] 
zonən [- N] zudtajane ([~-\.] 
zonajte  [-\.] zudtajajte — [-- V .] 
zonontse [-\] zudtaj"ontse ]-- ١ .[ 


1 The names of the tenses are taken from Miller's Die Sprache der Osseten. 
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Optative Future II 
zonine [-\.] 502026282 [-. V] 
zonise [-\ J zondzons [-\.] 
zonido  [-\.] zondzenej [-- V] 
zonjane [-N.] zondzinan [-- V] 
zonjajte [-\] zondzinajte  [-- V .] 
zoni"ontse [-- XV .] zondzenentso [-.VX.] 


À relation between intonation and grammatical function is illustrated by 
the contrast between the pattern [- - V ] which was regularly observed for such 
verbal forms as namuoncæ, færsioncæ, xæssioncæ, and the pattern [.-' _ ] 
which was used for such groups as na leg: once, nae uost onca, na ber once. 

An aspect of Digoron linguistic behaviour which is closely bound up with 
stress and syllabic rhythm can be observed in some two-syllable words of the 
[- V] type, such as fida, bile, budur. In these words the syllable division is 
taken phonetically as fi-do, bi-te, bu-dur.! In pronunciation, however, the first 
syllable is closed by “ borrowing” from the second consonant, the audible 
result being a slight lengthening of the medial consonant which is, nevertheless, 
distinct from gemination. Thus, fda, blæ, budur may be narrowly transcribed 
fide, hie, b"udd*ur. This behaviour has not been observed in words of the 
CVCV type like made, where the first vowel is long. No special lengthening 
takes place in two-syllabled words containing a medial consonant cluster, since 
the first syllable is already closed by the first consonant of the cluster: pesk’u 
paskhu, misto mista, torsun tærsun, wenge uangæ, tutfe tulfz. There are, 
moreover, many words in which a single medial consonant sound is not pro- 
nounced extra long, as for example: dumeg dumæg, tobey iæbæh, newag 
nœuæg, Werey ,تدص جم‎ It may be noted also that disvllables like ro!dut radut, 
tsoldes cædes, in which the perceived stress and tone was [. V] did not have 
a lengthened medial consonant. 


7. A PASSAGE or NARRATIVE IN PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 
The following passage is taken from the fable of “ The Cock, the Lamb, and 
the Goat ”.2 Features such as palatalization of initials before front vowels, 
which have already been described at length in dealing with the word in 
isolation, are not marked. An attempt has, however, been made to transcribe 
` features which help to show how words are grouped together in connected 
speech. Such features include linking semivowels ané stress. 


. wes oma !dalis oma 'soxe llewmə 'batsardentso. boni lzormo lewme 
yis'tentso poldrobunti “inur”, dzayta® sor, ‘“leskotsoj nomo "esti 


1 Bee paragraph 2, Syllabic Analysis and Syllabic Structure. 

3 This fable appears in A. Christensen's Textes Osséies in both Iron and Digoron versions, The 
text of the transcribed passage is based on Christensen’s Digoron version, but certain minor 
alterations were made by my informant. 

3 The printed texte show zazia for this word, which waa always written dz- and pronounced 
dz by my informant, See footnote on p. 54. 
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ifidibilig ku feklvosa, wed !wi !kəmə tfi milnewog ‘es, tfi jlog!wodo ?” lwesg 
'dzayta: “Ifondginsej madzali [!ferdzonen oz!” !dalis ldzayta: “ momimo eg 
duwe !"oj bortfr. dow!mo !ba isoro ?" “!mommo ba tfi les, 'e moywedeg elma 
ms !legiredo ! " 

Irast llet fi bu,duri lewma !batsardentsoe foltank, lars oma !beroz. **!jarobi!" 
idzayta fellank, “ wollloj Izədrəbun nin "ew fig'yonte berge !zinngi! berey, 
du ‘some ku s'sowiso olma [i "ew fildi ‘yuna ku ,rakolrise." !beroy s!gudoj, 
ildard'gomaw nilliewd!toj oma isor kenyi: “ bajirajajte!’’ ‘wos oma !dalis 
wajltard sele Ik'otor re!bun ;barilmaystontse; se ‘dunguta ma zinditentse 
enideme. so!re ba wot!jaw siiewdtej ma dzolrgi: ''!imedomo il wazoÿ, fulsun din 
lan!" wed imo !berez raldzurdta: ''fildi 'yuno.wemo kod es; mo !yesterto 
mo ,servisitontse.” ‘sera zaye ə k'ayoj or!t'op !kodta: ''!berori fid nomo 
lbewre "es, Imedəmə, !medomo, i'wazog, 'medegmo!” !beresdor ywar!zaw no 
!bai !fotsoj, !fidzmudzi fidzlmudzi 'ratsudej] oma niyywasta e m'baitema. lle 
vzag oklyujni dery!tson tof !lofoj 'seme fel'wostoj: ''!hoj, !hej, !həj hoj, mo 
l'xestorto! !ledzen lardigoj, ne finlyonte wa,yen 192588 ma 'beremi fide} on!der 
jnetfi 'ywaruntse. dzelbeyoj ma fi Ke ra’er,;vaston, lami le'wummo oz Inetfi 
bai ,baken'dzenan.” or'te dor lfestadontss ma il'darddormo jragots!kodtontse : 
^ lledzon lardigoj dzoxgo, lami Imayon !tsard no !bat les ; Iba no y werdzonontso.' 


The Aramaic Inscription of Asoka found in Lampaka 
By W. B. HENNING 
(PLATES 1 & 2) 


EVERAL years before the war a photograph of a stone inscription in 

Aramaic letters was published in the Persian language periodical Kabul 

(vol. ii, 1932, p. 413). The following note (in Persian), printed below the 

photograph, constitutes the whole of our information on the material, history, 
and provenance of the inscription :— 

‘ A historical inscribed stone: A few years ago a broken stone tablet 
(lauhe) with ancient Sanskrit writing was procured in the neighbourhood 
of Pul-i Darunta, Laghmàn, and entrusted to Kabul Museum. So far its 
contents have not been read and understood. The original of the above 
(depicted) stone is in Kabul Museum.” 

Laghman, older Lamyän (from Lambayan < *Lampakdana), is the name of 
a district on the left (northern) bank of the Kabul river, a little above Jalalabad ; 
it comprises the valleys of the Lower Alingar and Aligang.* This district, whose 
name is familiar to Sanskritists as Lampäka (also Lambäka), was traditionally 
regarded as part of the Indian borderlands, the ultima Thule of Jambudvipa. 
Cf. Mémoires de Hiouen-thsang, 1, 55, “ en partant de ce royaume (= Kapisi), 
tl... franchit les montagnes noires, entra dans les frontières de l'Inde du nord, 
et arriva au royaume de Lan-po ”. Cf. also Lampaka in the Yaksa catalogue of 
the Mahämäyüri, and further H. Lüders, SbPAW., 1930, 43, 48, 51, 63. One 
may presume that the traditional view reflects the conditions prevailing under 
the Maurya dynasty.? 

The inscription was made known in Europe by Professor Morgenstierne, 
who, on finding that the alphabet was Aramaic, asked H. Birkeland to publish 
it. He, in his turn, recognized a number of words as Aramaic, but saw that 
others belonged to an unknown language (Acta Orientalta, xvi, 1938, 222—233). 
These he suspected to be Iranian. One of them, that appears not less than 
five times in the very short inscription, VY TD shyty, was tentatively explained 
by Morgenstierne as Olran. *sahayat or early Middle Iranian *sahëh, $o 


1 Suffix -akän{a) as in many Iranian place-names. *Lampa or Lamba may have been a tribal 
name, Cf. also the form used by al-Biruni, SCJ or CJ = Lambaka/Lambaga, India, 130, 206 
(== transl. 1, 259; ii, 9); Qanin Mas'üdi, ed. Zeki Validi, p. 46. 

2 The hamlet of Darunia itself, however, as M. Raoul Curiel, of the Délégation Archéologique 
Frangaise en Afghanistan, assures me, is on the right bank of the Kabul river. The precise 
finding-place 18 apparently unknown. 

* If the inscription under discussion must indeed be ascribed to Asoka, there can be no 
doubt any longer that Lampaka (and, with it, Nagar&h&ra) belonged to his empire. Dr. Tarn 
assumed that Lampäka had remained in Greek hands since Alexander's time (Greeks in Bactria, 
96 sq.), and put the frontier between the Greeks and Candragupta along the Kunar river (ibid., 
100). 
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correspond to Old Persian 6atty (from *sahats) “he says" (p. 233, n. 1). Birkeland 
recalled the only other Aramaic inscription known from India, that discovered 
by Sir John Marshall at Taxila, which most scholars now attribute to Asoka’s 
reign, but thought that for reasons of palæography the new inscription belonged 
to an earlier date, probably late Achæmenian times. Several improvements on 
Birkeland's readings were suggested by F. Rosenthal, Die aramaistische 
Forschung set Th. Noldeke’s Veroffentlichungen, 33 sq.1 

The study of the inscription was then taken up by F. Altheim, who recently 
devoted a long chapter to it in his Weligeschwchte Astens im Griechischen Zestalter, 
vol. i (Halle, 1947), 25-434 He unhesitatingly ascribed it to Asoka himself 
and regarded it as one of the dhamma-thambham °“ pillars of morality " 
mentioned in the Delhi-Topra Edict, vu, 23 (p. 132, ed. Hultzsch). The 
unknown words he explained as Iranian, as belonging to the local Iranian 
dialect, which he thought was identical with or closely related to the language 
of the Avesta. “ Beide Sprachen, srantsch und aramäisch, verteilten sich derart 
auf der Inschrift, dass die erste für den esnleMenden Satz, die zweite für das 
königliche Reskript verwandt war " (p. 30). 

In the one essential point, the attribution to Asoka, 1 am entirely in agree- 
ment with Professor Altheim. It is only proper that I should pay tribute to 
the ingenuity displayed by him in putting the inscription into its true historical 
context, all the more so as I find myself disagreeing with him on nearly all 
the other points. First and foremost, I cannot admit that there is a single 
Iranian word in the inscription. The readings on which Professor Altheim 
based his Iranian interpretation are, in my view, incorrect throughout. The 
far-reaching conclusions he has drawn, from the >“ aramaersch-awesitschen 
Inschrift", for the history of the Avesta cannot stand. 

The reading given by Birkeland and Rosenthal is substantially correct. 
The one point to be criticized in Birkeland’s transliteration is his confusion of 
d/r, w, and n. The last word in the inscription, hwd'n (Rosenthal), shows how 
these letters were in fact distinguished: « is a simple right angle, ], d/r is 
a double right angle, 1 (sometimes notched at the top, |), while n has a narrower 
top than d/r and a longer down-stroke than either w or d/r,']. Noteworthy 
is the tendency to distinguish final letters from their peers by making them 
a little larger than the others (chiefly by prolonging the down-strokes); thus 
final -s in lines 4 and 6 (note *bhysyts shyty), final -b in line 7 (Imktb as against 
b'm[), final -n twice in line 8 (as against e.g. Pnš in line 2), and possibly final ~ 
in lines 1 and 3. All lines are incomplete at both sides, except the last, of which 
the end is preserved. 


1 This book has not been accessible to me. However, I have been acquainted with some of 
his readings through a talk I had with Dr. Rosenthal a year or so before the war. He then very 
kindly left with me a copy of the photograph that had previously been before Professor Birkeland 
and himself, and thus enabled me to take an interest in the inscription. 

* The first three paragraphs of this chapter (pp. 25-40) have been reprinted m Festschrift 
Otto Eissfeldi . . . dargebracht, Halle, 1947, pp. 29-46, under the title of “ Eine neue Asoka- 
Inschrift ". 
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Text 1 
Jo snl 1 J pel 
Tours mco» 9 JU oA اقم‎ 
ly wo mmo "x 3 ijoy shyty P ef 
Kr m" onnon 4 ]ms'rths shyty hw(t)[ 
Po NAS nm 5 1.hzh dyhhytwy shyty[ 
Pad DDN DEOL 6 — lw)nprys '"bhysyts shyty [ 
stops anon ww cmm ]تتبن‎ 7 jryév shyty šymw Imktb b'm[wd' 
blank PTT PANE 8 Thrynhwdn blank 
blank blank 


It will be advisable to deal with the reading and the Aramaic words first, 
before discussing the words in the unknown language :— 

(line 1) ¿tpt Birkeland, #pt Altheim. The nature cf the second letter, a 
misshapen, oversized Alef, is not seriously in doubt; there is clear word- 
division. J? is presumably the end of a feminine noun, pt[ may be the remainder 
of an attributive adjective. As the number of Aramaic words that begin with 
pt- is small, there is 5 chance of hitting on the correct restoration. A reasonable 
one would be [Ni 5خ[‎ NAETH] “living being(s) fattened . . .” (sing.-or pl.) 
cf, NMED NINAN quoted by J. Levy, Neuhebr. und Chald. Wb., iv, 
27 8.v. patt. 

(line 2) That the first word is kwh was already assumed by Birkeland. 
It may be incomplete at the beginning. One could restore x ok ynl 
“Jet it be known to men . . .”, cf. the Biblical + + + 9 NIT? yT. There are 
countless other possibilities. 

(line 3) Instead of twy Birkeland read ]nwy (with a question-mark), Altheim 
]nwy or .تمعز‎ The characteristic long down-stroke of t is unmistakable ; there 
is even a trace of the shorter right-hand down-stroke. Jéwy is the final of one 
of the “unknown ° words; the same ending occurs in line 5 before shyty. 
At the end of the line, P, with a slightly enlarged (final) Alef, is separated from 
.م‎ Presumably 312 NS “it is not good . ..”. 

(line 4) Jmh’rths (or -’dt- or -’kt-) Birkeland ; ms’rthnw Altheim. The final -s, 
although marred b7 a fault in the stone, is nevertheless quite clear; cf. the 
final - in line 6. That the second letter cannot be h,? is shown by reference to 
line 5 where A is found twice. At the end of the line, NYT (-t dubious) = “ there 
was (fem.) ". 

(line 5) ]kzh, for which Altheim wrongly gives ]hwh as alternative, is incom- 
plete at the beginning. Before À one can still see the lower end of a down- 
stroke, which is to» short for t or n, but exactly righs for m. Hence, "MSI 
or arnt], At any rate, ]Azh is a form of the Aramaic verb h*za(h) “ to see ”, 
preferably the infinitive. The second word was misread nyhhytw’ by Birkeland, 

1 [Restored], (incomplete) or (uncertain) letters. 

3 Birkeland may heve been misled by the form of h found in documents of much earlier 

date (e.g. in the papyrus published by H. Bauer and B. Meissner, Sb.P.4.W., 1036, 414 aqq,). 
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wyshytwy by Altheim. That the third letter is the same as in ]hzh is as clear 
as one could wish. The confusion of d/r, n, and w has been pointed out above ; 
here the letter is too small for n (w is altogether out of the question). The only 
alternative reading that can be admitted is ryhhytwy. 

(line 6) This line was correctly read by Birkeland, except for his over- 
looking the word-division (by spacing and the use of a large s) before "bhysyés ; 
there is a fault in the stone after the final s of ’bhysyts, which must not be 
mistaken for a destroyed letter. Only the letter before nprys is doubtful; 
it seems to be w (hence ]wnprys), but it cannot be regarded as certain. The 
reading offered by Professor Altheim, .npryd' rhysyts shyty, is unacceptable. 
By arbitrarily substituting d and r for s and b (perhaps the clearest letters in 
the whole inscription) he has discovered the name of Piyadasi-Asoka here, 
in the strange guise of pryd’rhysy = Priyadarhtss. Readers are requested to 
refer to the accompanying photograph to convince themselves of the incorrect- 
ness of the proposed changes. Professor Altheim gives us a whole page of 
reasons why the letter s should be read as d here (p. 27)!; but no amount of 
argument can change the clear facts. 

(line 7) Instead of ]ry&w Birkeland read ]nysw (questioning n), and Altheim 
gave ]Eysw, admitting مقي[‎ (or ]dyëw) as alternative. It is true that d/r and k 
are not well distinguished here; the only certain £ (in lm&tb line 7) is somewhat 
larger than d/r, while the first letter in this line is rather small. Further on, 
after shyty, Birkeland read .mll mktb b'm[wd'], while Altheim has &ymllmktb. 
The first two letters, sy, are clearly visible in the photograph provided by 
Professor Altheim, but smudged in the one on which Professor Birkeland based 
his reading. Dr. Rosenthal pointed out to me that the first | was misread and 
the second belonged to mib; he was certainly right. I do not know how he 
read the word before Imktb, which seems to be šymw — 9" 3rd pers. pl. 
perf. pass. or 2nd pl. imptv. act., “they were set to write on pillar(s)’’ or 
" get, ye to write on pillar(s) . . .". The object of 4im (or, if the form is passive, 
the grammatical subject) must have stood in the gap after “ on pillar(s) . . .” ; 
probably “these injunctions " (or the like). The construction of plain éäm 
with an infinitive with L, apparently in the sense of Dy OW, is perhaps 
slightly unusual. At least, in the admittedly very limited amount of Aramaic 
material known to me, it occurs in only one other passage (in an unpublished 
document of about 445 8.0.(, which is so precisely parallel to the line under 
review that I cannot resist the temptation to quote it :— 


oN223 TMD ow 995 9 ND DD DDNY 
‘and he shall come together with the treasure which was set by me to bring 


1 Among them is a novel explanation of the Sogdian letter 3 from Aramaio d, contrary to 
the well-founded opinion unanimously adopted by all those who have occupied themselves with 
the study of Sogdian. 

* According to Altheim, p. 29, n. 31, Rosenthal threw doubt on the second í (in lus book 
p. 34, n. 1). As the second Lis in fact clearly visible, it seems possible that his remarks have been 

‘aint ted 
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to Babylon = which I ordered to be brought to B.” Hence, “ [these injunc- 
tions] were set to write = ordered to be written on pillar(s)...”. 

(line 8) hwd‘n was found by Dr. Rosenthal. Instead of ’hryn (which seems 
to be perfectly clear) both Birkeland and Altheim gave ’hnyn. It is unlikely 
that 'hryn is a word for “ other " (Levy, i, 58; Dalman, Aram.-Neuhebr. Wb., 
135; Schulthess, Lez. Syropalaestinum, 5b), which in Rewhsaramaeisch is 
’hrn (a plural *’hryn “others” is possible, cf. Cowley, Aram. Papyri, p. BO 
on 1533), or that it is the adverb (?) found in Daniel 4, 5. Probably ‘kryn 8 
simply +] VIN “after us ", as in Ahikar 63 according to some scholars. The 
inscription, therefore, may have ended with the words “ we have made known 
[these injunctions for the benefit of those that will come] after us”. If the 
lines were not too long, 'hryn hwd‘n may have formed the end of the sentence 
that began with smd in line 7, whence '' There were ordered to be written on 
pillar[s of stone these injunctions which] we have made known [for the benefit 
of those that will come] after us ”. 


There are thus Aramaic words in seven lines out of eight (in all except the 
sixth). The unknown words are restricted to groups ending with shyty. Parts 
of five such groups have been preserved in the fragment ; they were separated 
from each other by sentences in Aramaic. The number of the unknown words 
before shyty varied ; there was one only in line 5, two at least in line 6. The 
groups are these :— 

1. Joy 
ll. ` عا عمط‎ 
ii. — dyhhyboy — 1 shyty 
iv. honprys 'bhysyte 
v. ]ryiv 

Let us consider the endings of these strange words (leaving shyty aside for 
the present) We have -s three 1 times, -twy twice, -yšw once. As it has been 
claimed that the urknown words are Iranian, it should be pointed out that 
while -yáw is à common ending in Iranian (-atéw) and -twy a not so common 
one (-tawat, -Üwai), -s is an altogether impossible one. No one acquainted 
with Iranian will ever mistake 'bhysyts for an Iranian word. But was there 
not a language in th» Indo-Iranian borderlands, in which all three endings were 
extremely common ? Indeed, the endings, taken by themselves, are sufficient 
to prove that the “unknown " words are Middle Indian. 

That that is so was clear to me ever since I saw the word 'bhysyts, which 
is evidently Prakrit abhisitasa “of the anointed” (= Skt. abhistktasya). 
This is not an artiicially made-up form, but one that occurs not less than 
three times in the inscriptions of Asoka, in which abhistta- 18 constantly used 
in the dating formulas. With this in mind it is easy to complete henprys to 
[dyhenprys = Deväna-priyasa, which in the inscriptions of Asoka serves very 


1 In fact, four times (as will be shown further on). 
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nearly as the king’s name. The spelling jwnprys has the additional value of 
determining the Prakrit dialect to which the words in the inscription belong: 
it is the North-Western Prakrit, for which Professor Bailey recently intro- 
duced the name of Gandhari (BSOAS., xi, 764 sqq.). Devanapriya- is the 
spelling characteristic of the Mänsehrä Inser., in which the genitive Devana- 
priyasa occurs thirteen times; in the Shahbazgarhi Inser. Devanampriya- 
is more common than Devanaprta-. 

As the words of the fourth group can be traced to the inscriptions of Asoka, 
there is some likelihood that that will be so algo in the case of the other groups. 
The first and fifth groups are too incomplete to be identified ; ]iwy is the ending 
of a Future Passive Participle in -tavtya (-taviye), Irydw is a Locative Plural 
-rjesu (e.g. bahiresu ca nagaresu in the Fifth Rock Edict in the Kharosthi 
versions); both endings are very common. The second group, ]ms'rths, can 
be recognized as $masa arthasa (athasa) and should therefore be completed as 
[’y}ms’rths. The words masa athasa, so combined, occur once (and once only) 
in the inscriptions, in two successive sentences at the end of the Fourth Rock 
Edict, immediately before the dating formula (Shahbazgarhi 207256 athrasa 
and imisa athasa, Mansehra imasa athrasa and eltalsa (?) [athra]sa, Girnar 
imasa atha[sa], Dhauli (masa athasa). They are written as a single word in the 
Aramaic inscription, but spelled as separate words (['y]ms == wasa, "rths 
= athasa). The reproduction of the Indian aspirates by consonants + À 
(cf. 'bhysyts) and of the Indian linguals by r + dentals conforms to later 
usage ; whether ’rth- represents atha- or the older form artha- cannot of course 
be seen from the Aramaic spelling. 

The purpose of a formula such as Imasa-arthasa-shyty, embedded in an 
Aramaic text, can be one only: it constitutes a reference to the Edict from 
which the preceding (or the following) Aramaic sentence was extracted. That 
one should have identified the various Edicts by a couple of words or so 
apparently chosen at random from the middle of a sentence may strike us as 
a little strange. The procedure commonly adopted for Papal Bulls would 
have been unsuitable for Asoka’s Edicts; their opening words are far too 
stereotyped. No doubt the words that were to constitute such a reference 
were selected with great care: in fact, Imasa-arthasa is characteristic enough 
and excludes all doubt which Edict is the one meant. 

The choice of Devanapriyasa-abhisitasa is decidedly a less happy one; 
the words that in the inscriptions immediately precede abhtsita- (which give 
the regnal years) would clearly have been more characteristic! Yet even here 
the Edict referred to can be identified with certainty. The genitive abhtsitasa 
occurs in three places. Firstly, at the end of the Fourth Rock Edict, but only 
in the Dhauli Inser.; the others, including the Kharosthi versions, have 
abhisttena ; moreover, that particular Edict is the one for which we have 
the name of Imasa-arthasa. Secondly, in the Fifth Pillar Edict, at the beginning 
and close to the end; in both cases abhisitena is in the majority of copies ; 
in neither is the word coupled with Devanapriya-. Thirdly, in the Thirteenth 
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Rock Edict, in its first sentence ; here all copies have the genitive abhtsitasa 
(abhisttasa) coupled with Devanapriyasa (etc.). It is thus clear that the Aramaic 
inscription refers to the Thirteenth Rock Edict, in spite of fact that the words 
are given in the wrong order (Devanapriyasa abhisitasa instead of -abhrsitasa D.). 

The last group to be considered is the third, dyhhytwy (shyty). Here there 
are some difficulties. The two letters Ah are no doubt meant to represent one 
of the Indian aspiratas; we have met b + À and t + À for bh and th above. 
The only suitable aspirate is kh, for which, however, one would have expected 
k + hin Aramaic. On the other hand, it has been assumed before that the 
original aspirate kh was in fact pronounced as a fricative in the North-Western 
Prakrit (see e.g. Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, p. xcix); this assumption 
can be said to find support in the Aramaic spelling, which indicates À' or y‘. 
Thus dyhhytwy is dekhitaviya or -taviye. Here the objection can be raised 
that the kh of Prakrit dekh- “to see ", as it is the outcome of an original ks, 
should not be treated in the same way as an original kh; it can be met by 
referring to aveha = Skt. apeksa in the Kharosthi Dharmapada, C v 31, with 
h from kkh from ks, cf. Bailey, BSOAS., xi, 496, 778. It is, of course, possible 
that a distinction was made in Aramaic script, so that the ordinary kh may 
have been expressed by the simple À, but a kh or kkh that corresponded to 
ks by hh. It is well known that Skt. ks does not ordinarily become (£)kh in 
“ Gandhari ", cf. Bailey, loc. cit., 770 800. ; yet the form with kh is the only 
one found of this verb even in the Kharosthi versions of Asoka’s inscriptions. 
The one doubtful point is whether dekh- or dakh- is the appropriate form. 
As a matter of fact the verb occurs only once, at the beginning of the First 
Rock Edict: in both Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra the first aksara 18 illegible. 
Hultzsch gave [da]khat? ; the Aramaic spelling favours [de]khats. 

Dekhitaviye does not occur in the material hitherto made known, but 
dakhitaviye does, in the Maski Rock Inscription, section F. As not fewer than 
seven more or less incomplete copies of this inscription are known, there can 
be no objection to the assumption that a Kharosthi version of it existed as well, 
in which the word may have been spelled dekhitauwiye. Alternatively one may 
suppose that a lost Kharosthi version of the Third Pillar Edict 11 +6 
in the place of dekhiyz in the existing copies ; in that short Edict dekh- is met 
with four times, and so could suitably be chosen as the characteristic word. 

We have seen above (p. 82) that the Aramaic word preceding dekhutamye 
is a form, perhaps the infinitive, of A*zàá(h) “ to see ". It is scarcely accidental 
that two successive words, one in Aramaic, the other in Middle Indian, are 
found to have the same meaning. If e.g. the edict referred to is the Third 
Pillar Edict, any extract or abridgment will necessarily contain a form of 
* to gee ". We may infer that the shyty-groups referred to the preceding, not 
the following, Aramaic sentences. 

It becomes clear now that shyty must mean “ the preceding Aramaic sentence 
is extracted from, or an abridgment of, the Edict known by the name of 


so-and-so’’. There is no need to have recourse to an Iranian explanation. 
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The Aramaic spelling shyty admits many readings; there is a sufficiency of 
Indian words that can be represented by these five letters. A likely (possibly 
the most likely) reading is sahtte = Skt. sahttam or samhtiam; -e as ending 
of the neuter nominative is common in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra inscrip- 
tions, and regular in the later Kharosthi inscriptions found in the districts to 
the west of the Indus (see Konow, loc. cit., exii eq.) ; cf. sahtda in the Kharosthi 
Dharmapada C r 9, 10. Among the meanings of the Sanskrit word one finds 
“ composed. of, connected with, accompanied by, agreeing with, conformable 
to, in accordance with, relating to, concerning ” ; most of them will do. 

All the “ unknown ” words having been dealt with now, it remains to say 
a few words about the hitherto unidentified passages. Should the restoration 
of the first line, “living being(s) fattened . . .", happen to be the correct one, 
the reference could be only to the Fifth Pillar Edict, sect. G, jivena jive no 
pusttaviye “living beings must not be fed with (other) living beings ". The 
second line, ^... be... to men ", is too indeterminate; one could think of 
e.g. the Ninth Rock Edict ('nà$ = jana-) The sentence concluding the 
inscription is not a citation from an existing inscription; in tenor it resembles 
the end of the Seventh Pillar Edict, “‘ now for the following purpose has this 
been ordered, that it may last as long as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall 
reign and) as long as the moon and the sun (shall shine), and in order that 
(men) may conform to it... this rescript on morality was caused to be written 
by me . .. this rescript on morality must be engraved there, where either 
stone pillars or stone slabs are (available), in order that this may be of long 
duration ”. Abridgment of his inscriptions was expressly authorized by King 
Asoka in the Fourteenth Rock Edict. 

The words that in the original are in Middle Indian are printed in italics 


in the following— 
Translation 

jdn aid living beings fattened [? with other living beings]....... 
(th PE) ........... be..... to men....... In accordance with “ to 
be....” (9th R.E. t). It is not good ........,....... In accordance with 
“ of this purpose" (4th R.E). There was ................... to see. In 
accordance with “to be seen" (8rd P.E. 2) ...................... In 
accordance with “ of Devinampriya anointed” (13th R.E.)................ 
— In accordance with “ [in many t]owns ” (5th R.E. 2). There were 
ordered to be written on pillar[s of stone ...... these injunctions which] we 


have made known [for the benefit of those that will come] after us. 


ADDENDUM 
Since this article went to press, I have received (1) from Professor H. 
Birkeland & photograph (here reproduced, plate 1), which he had obtained 
through the good offices of M. Aimé-Giron (Cairo); (2) from M. Raoul Curiel 
a fresh photograph and a squeeze {see here, plate 2) taken by him from the 
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original in Kabul and now in possession of Professor Dupont-Sommer. M 
sincere thanks are due to all these scholars for their kind and generous hely 
I am further indebted to Professors A. Guillaume, G. Morgenstierne, an 
R. L. Turner, who kindly looked through my manuscript and gave me valuabl 
advice. 

Except in line 8, the new material confirms the reading given above, n 
particular that of the Middle Indian words ; even the w of ]wnprys can now b 
regarded as assured. There are traces of one additional letter each at the end 
of lines 5 and 6; in line 5 probably (b)[. in line 6 perhaps ()[. Line 8 mus 
be revised ; a half-cestroyed letter, probably m, can now be seen in front o 
’hryn ; the last letter of the second word is not -n but an enlarged (final) + 
(the squeeze leaves no doubt on that score). The correct reading is thus :- 

DTA MAN) [ 8 [| (myhryn hwd'w 
The first word is either “ (from) after us” ( "NIS with here unexpecte: 


assimilation, cf. Jer. x, ll, as against e.g. YTAN 75 Abiker 210) 
or “the tardy ones " (Pa. Pteple. Pl). The second word can be 2nd Pl. Imp 
Ha., 3rd Pl. Perf. Ha. or Ho. (“ make ye known” or “they made known’ 
or “they were made known"); as "WY and jp" are probably in th 
same form, we can exclude the second possibility from serious consideration. 

As the squeeze shows, the greatest height of the stone fragment is 10 m. 
the greatest width 8 in. ; the average distance from the top of a line to the to 
of the next 2 m. approximately. 


[to face p. 8S8 
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A False Jayhani 
By V. MINORSKY 
(PLATE 3) 
1. Jayhánvs Lost Work 

BU ‘ABDILLAH MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD AL-JAYHANI, who in 
302/914 became vazir to the infant Samanid king of Bukhara," was the 
author of the celebrated geographical work Kab al-masahk wal-mamahk. 
According to Muqaddasi, this opus magnum was in seven volumes and in it 
one found incorporated “the whole of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s original work ". 
Muqaddasi himself saw it in Fars in ‘Adud al-daula’s library.? He also saw in 
Khorasan an abridgment of this geography, one copy of which was attributed 

to I. Khurdadhbih, and the other (somewhat expanded) to Jayhani.? 

Jayhänïs work has not come down to us, probably on account of its 
bulliness, and we know it only through the references found in numerous 
authors belonging chiefly to the eastern part of the Islamic world. These 
quotations—both those acknowledged by the borrowers, and those which are 
unacknowledged—have been closely scrutinized and now it would seem about 
time that they should be collected in a special treatise, similar to the theses 
published on classical authors who are known to us only in excerpts.‘ 

In 1923, in the library attached to the sanctuary of Mashhad, A. 2. Validi 
` found a new copy of Ibn al-Faqih's Kstab al-buldan, more complete than the 
abridgment which de Goeje published in BGA., v. The discovery in itself was 
highly interesting and the discoverer published a responsible account of it 
in 1924.5 Yet two years later rumours, based on mere hearsay, announced the 
discovery of the original Jayhani In point of fact, the Mashhad MS. (212 f£.) 
proved to contain only the second, and still abridged, part of Ibn al-Faqih 
(roughly corresponding to pp. 173-330 of the printed edition), and of Jayhani 
the only real news was that in 309/921 Ibn Fadlàn was his guest in Bukhara, 
as recorded in the traveller’s own introduction to his journey. 

Before a photographic copy of the MS. was brought to Europe, the rumour 


1 Nasr b. Ahmad, 301-831/014—943. 

4 ‘Adud al-daula reigned in A.D. 075—983. 

3 Muqaddasi, Bib. Geogr. Arab., iii, 3—4, 241. 

* Barthold and Marquart were the pioneers in the Jayhanian studies. References to their 
works and to some new facts will be found in my translation of the “ Hudüd al-‘Alam ", GMS., 
1937, Index, and in my edition of Sharaf al-Zamän Tahir Marvazi’s chapters on China, the 
Turks, and India, RAS., 1942, Index. 

s A. Z. Validov, “ Meshedskaya rukopis Ibn ul-Fakiha", Isv. Ross. Akad. Nauk, 19924, 
237-248. This MS. also contains a more complete text of I. Fadlàn's journey and two risalas 
by Aba Dulaf Mis'ar ibn Muhalhil 

* See Æphémerides orientales, Leipzig, No. 28, January, 1926, “ Einige BüchersohAtze in 
Persien ” : “ Das Original-werk, der ungekirste tausendseitige [sic] Ibn al-Faqih befindet sich 
in der Bibliothek von Mashhad. Und auch [sic] der Djaihani selbst ist da ! ” 
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caused quite an excitement in learned circles, and Dr. S. Janicsek in a well- 
informed article 1 had to give a warning against excessive expectations. He 
himself was of the opinion that the supposed discovery in Mashhad might 
refer to the work represented in the Br. Mus. Add. 23542 and Or. 1587. This 
was contrary to what we have just said about A. Z. Validi’s real discovery, 
but of the two MSS. of the British Museum we shall presently speak in detail. 


2. The Ashkal al-'àlam found in Kabul 


A sensation similar to that of 1926 may result from a recent discovery in 
Kabul of a MS. entitled Ashkal al-‘älam “of Jayhàni". The discovery was 
announced in a Kabul periodical and the author of the article, Mr. Hashim 
Shayiq, has given a detailed description of its appearance, accompanied by 
a sufficient number of quotations from the Persian original? Only a few 
minutes’ consideration was enough to convince one that the MS. was a work 
entirely different from al-Jayhani’s al-Masalik wal-Mamahk, but that it was 
identical with the two above-mentioned MSS. of the Brisish Museum described 
with habitual accuracy in Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, i, 4154 Even the lacunæ 
in the text (in the regions of the Jibal, the Caspian Bea, and Khorasan) are the 
same in the three copies. 

The geography is an abridged translation from Arabic, the translator's 
name being ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Salàm.5 The dedicatee to whom the Arabic original 
belonged and at whose request the Persian translation was carried out, is 
described as Abul-Nasir (Add. 23542, f. 3a, quite clearly Abul-Mufakhir) 
‘Alı khwaja ibn Muhammad Waliyyu Amir al-mu’minin, and later (f. 42) 
as ‘Ali khwaja Nasir [sic]. Rieu recognized him as the governor of Jand (on 
the Jaxartes) appoirted on behalf of Chengiz-khan m 616/1219.® 


3. “ Abul-Qàsim " ل‎ 
The Kabul MS. is endorsed on the back as Masaltk (wo) Mamalek of Jayhan. 
In the text of the three MSS. the work translated is several times described as 


1 “ A).Djathani’s lost Kit&b al-Mas&hk wal-Mam&lik: is it to be found at Mashhad ? ", 
BSOS., 1928, V/1, pp. 15-28. 

* Aryand, 1321 m., 1/2, pp. 27-82; 1322 n., 1/3, pp. 40-4, I/5, pp. 23-7. The stocks of this 
review have been destroyed by a fire and I am most grateful to M. R. Curiel, of the Délégation 
archéologique française en Afghanistan for having sent me a microïlm of the article, as I am 
also obliged to my friends M. Minovi and Dr. Mosaheb for their help in deciphering this copy. 

3 Or for that matter from I. Khurdädhbih’s Masahk. Gardizi refers to Jayhüni's work once 
as Küñb-s akhbür, once as Masálsk va mamalik, and once as Kwdb-s tavarikA ; Sharaf al-Zaman 
Marvazi calls it al Masälk, and ‘Auf Masaltk va Mamalik, see M. Nizamu’d-Din, Introduction 
to the Jawäimi'u LHikäydi, p. 102. 

4 Add. 23642: 77 ff. (each page of 18 lines), 19 maps, dated 1251/1835; Or. 1587: 129 ff. 
(each page of 17 lines), 19 maps, dated 1256/1840 ; Kabul Museum : 43 ff. (each page of 28 lines}, 
19 maps, scribe: Häjji khan, son of the late Hajj! Muhammad Husayn Qasvin!; of the digits 
of the date only 718 appear in the colophon. 

5 His colophon appears in both Or. 1587 and the Kabul MS. 

6 See now Juvayni, i, 69; Rashid al-din, ed. Bérézine, xiii, 71 (transl. 46); Barthold, 
Turkestan, 416. 
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* Ashkal al-‘älam of Jayhäni”” (once: Jahans), and the translation begins 
with the words: “ Thus speaks the author of the book Abul-Qasim ibn Ahmad 
Jayhani that in the present collection (majmii‘) the climes of the kingdoms of 
the world are mentioned in order that the lands of Islam and their particulars 
... become known.” 

As Rieu’s careful collation of the Persian translation has shown, it is but 
an abridgment of Istakhri’s Masälik wal-Mamalik published by de Goeje as 
vol. 1 of the Bibl. geographorum arabicorum. Rieu explained the attribution 
of the book to Jayhàni as a “ vague recollection of the famous geographer ”. 
In fact a considerable confusion existed about the attribution of the old 
geographical works, and if the Arabic MS. which ‘Ali-khwaja produced from 
his library to be translated by ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Salam was as defective in the 
beginning as it is in the middle the translator, writing some 300 years after 
Jayhani, may have introduced (from memory !) the name of a famous author 
into the book which he was unable to identify. 

However, the probable mistake in the attribution is aggravated by the 
discrepancy in the name of Jayhani, for the famous vazir was called Abi 
"Abdillah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Nasr al-Jayhani.! Curiously enough the 
kunya “ Abul-Qasim ” is affixed to the name of a Jayhani in a passage of 
Zakariyyà Qazvini (who died in 682/1283). It is no easy task to check the 
quotations in the two works of Z. Qazvini, neither of which has an index. At 
least in one case * 7. Qazvini quotes from the genuine Jayhani: his description 
of the “ Poisonous Mountain” (Jabal al-samm) in Tibet can be checked by 
a similar quotation in Birüni? The other of Z. Qazvini’s quotations, which 
refers to a stream in Azarbayjan whose water possesses petrifying properties, 
cannot be verified.? In his Atar, 189, Z. Qazvini quotes as his authority for it 
the famous doctor Muhammad ibn Zakariyyä al-Razi who got his information 
from al-Jayhani, author of the “ eastern Masälik ". In the 43a 15, 176, al-Razi 
is said to have got his information from “ Abul-Qasim al-Jayhani, author of 
the eastern Masalik wal-Mamalik ". 

Confusion does not end there. As regards the published text of the 47a 15, 
Dr. Ruska's analysis has shown that it is possibly only a late re-edition of 
Qazvini.4 Consequently we cannot say yet whether Abul-Qasim stood in the 
original Qazvini,® or was a later interpolation. The term '' eastern Masälik ” 


1 Al-Frhrist, 138; Yüqut, Mu'jam al-udabà, vi, 293, etc. 

T Qazvini, ‘4ja’ib, 164, Athar, 52; of. Biruni, Chronology, 271 (transl. 263). 

3 Mustaufi, Nushat al-quiüb, 285, repeata the fact on the authority of Z. Qazvini, [In 1904 
I saw a spring of such a kind on the road from Khoy to Maki.] 

4 The MS. on which Wüstenfeld based his edition bears the title of Tuhfat al-kY ing ; ite 
author is a certain Ahmad al-Takrüri and its date is 1154/1741. See Ruska, “ Karwinistudien ”, 
Der Islam, 1913, 260-1. The nisba “ Takrüri ” is curious in view of p. 92, n. 1. Takrür (in 
French : Toncouleur) hes on the Senegal River in Central Africa, see EI. under Takrür. 

5 A MS. written in Qaavini’s lifetime (in 675/1280) exists in Munich (No. 464). 

s Influenced perhaps by the AsAEA ai-'àlam ? 
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as applied to the original Jayhàni can hardly be an ancient term! In the 
midst of this uncertainty, one would ask: why should Z. Qazvini have quoted 
Abul-Qàsim Jayhani through Razi, if this Jayhäni was the same as the great 
vazir! It is true that Razi (d. in 313/925, 62 years old) was a contemporary 
of Abii 'Abdillàh Jayhani, but Qazvini quotes the latter's story of the 
“Poisonous Mountain” without any intermediary. It is true that Razi 
may have reported some oral remark of Jayhani’s, but generally speaking 
Azarbayjan lay far from the field of Jayhani’s direct competence. 

Should we admit some mistake in the name of “ Abul-Qasim Jayhani”’, 
we might surmise that it was not in the kunya (Abul-Qàsim), but in the mM 
(Jayhani) In point of fact the Fihrist, 299, reports that Razi’s teacher of 
philosophy was a Balkhi who is described as a great globe-trotter (kana . . 
yatüfu al-bilad wa yajulu al-ard). In the list of Rüzi's works there are two 
books referring to 4bul-Qàsim Balkhi,? i.e. apparently his teacher. The author 
of the Fihrist could collect only some loose sheets of the writings of this Balkhi, 
and if Qazvini actually quoted some information derived from “ Abul-Qàsim 
* Balkhs ” it was natural that he quoted it as transmitted by Razi. 

May not some similar confusion about this little-known personage be 
responsible for the puzzling quotation on the opening page of the Ashkal 
al-‘älam 1 For the moment we cannot go any further. 


4. The Ashkal is a Translation of Igtakhrs 


A collation of the Ashkal with the text of Abii Ishaq Ibrahim al-Istakhri's 
Masahk wal-Mamalk, as published by de Goeje,3 has convinced Rieu that the 
Ashkal is but an abridged translation of Igtakhri. He discovered in the text 
only some later additions to Istakhri, such as references to the Shah-ndma 
and to the extinction of the Samanid and Farighünid dynasties, which probably 
belong to the translator ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Salam. The text of the origmal from 
which the translation was made was defective. In both MSS. of the 4shkal Rieu 
found the same lacunæ corresponding to pp. 181-197, 218-224, andj 253-268 


1 On the same page, 454 15, 176, it is followed by a reference to 'Udhri, “ author of the 
Andalusian Masälik wal-MamB&lik". Speaking of the sources of the AtÀár, Wustenteld (Gött. 
gelehrie Anzeigen, 2nd March, 1848, p. 353) says that Qarvini reprocuces Rāzľs quotation from 
the journey of “ Abul-Q£sim Jayhani, author of the African [sic] Masälik ". This is an obvious 
misunderstanding. In the paragraphs on Morocco Qazvini refers to a certain al-fagih ‘Ali ibn 
Abdilläh Jinháni al-Maghribi, whom he seems to have met personally, see Athûr, 17: under 
Takrür, and 132, under Z.k.nd.r (haddatha-ni al-fagth ‘Ali ibn ' 4504116 al-Maghribi al-Jinhanf). 
The birthplace of this Mcor: cbai (1) has been confused with gly. in Northern Afghanistan, 
Yaqit, ii, 181 (from Hamza al-Isfahünt) I could not identify this Jinhan. Istakhri, i, 109, 
mentions a gli but ic Fars! (See Addendum.) 

Opposite the name of Abi Zayd Balkhi some ill-advised glossator added in the margin 
of the MS. : wa kuwa Abul-Qüsim, see Fihrist, ii, 56, which is entirely wrong. 

3 In the conclusion, p. 348, this book is called Kitab alashkäl. Biruni quotes Abii Ishaq 
al-Farisi's [ie. Igtakhri's] work as Ashkal al-agdlim, see Kuab al-jamähir, ed. Krenkow, 1366/ 
1936, Index, 40, 
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of Istakhri’s text, and the same passages are omitted in the Kabul MS. 
(H. Shàyiq). 

We must bear in mind, however, that Istakhri only revised and completed 
the Suwar al-agalim of Abū Zayd Balkhi—a contemporary of the vazir Jayhani, 
and an entirely different person from (Abul-Qäsim ?) Balkhi who was Razi's 
teacher. Long passages from Abū Zayd must of course survive in Igtakhri's text. 

On the other hand, according to Ibn-Hauqal (p. 236, new ed. 329), who 
further revised Istakhri’s work, the most successful part of the latter was the 
map of Fars. In fact the whole description of Fars bears the earmarks of 
a native of the country. It is equally probable that the very good account of 
the neighbouring province of Khüzistän could have been compiled only by 
Istakhri himself For example, the author describes in the first person how he 
sailed down the Karun, and this characteristic and personal passage is correctly 
translated in the Ashkal.* 


b. The Ashkal and Abū Zayd Balkhi 

For several reasons Dr. Janicsek thought that the Ashkal represented 
a translation not from Istakhri but from the latter's predecessor Abii Zayd 
Balkhi. Most of his considerations do not appear decisive. Thus (1) he attaches 
some importance to the fact that the climes in the Ashkal have numbers ; 
(2) he says that, as Balkhi knew Jayhäni, he could have mentioned his name 
in the beginning of the book; (3) he points to the smaller size of the Ashkal 
in comparison with Istakhri. 

In addition to what has been said about the description of Khüzistan, one 
can easily object to Dr. Janicsek’s points : (1) Muqaddasi says only that Balkhi 
divided the world into twenty climes, and not that he added numbers to the 
headings; (2) as Balkhi knew the vazir Jayhani he would not have misquoted 
his name; (3) the translator himself admits that he was commissioned by his 
patron to abridge the original? and in Dr. Janicsek’s own opinion, p. 25, 
Balkhi’s work was shorter than the Ashkal.4 

One remark, however, merits our attention. According to Dr. Janicsek 
the maps of the Ashkal are of a more primitive type than those accompanying 
Istakhri’s book. Some amount of simplification and stylization could be 


1 Cf. de Goeje, “ Die Istakhri-Balkhi Frage", ZDMG., 1871, xxv, 49: “ Der Verfasser 
(of the Masalik) sagt, dass er sehr viele Reisen gemacht habe, und aus dem Buche erhellt, dass 
er nicht nur die ostlichen Lander, sondern auch Arabien, Syrien, Aegypten, Irak, Khuzistan 
[N.B., V. M.] und Ray besucht hat. Dies wird wohl kaum von Balkhi gesagt werden können.” 

5 BGA., i, 85: rakibtu-hu and min ‘Askar Mukram ilat-Ahwaz. Ashkal (Or. 1587, 51): 
mu alif migüyad : az ‘Askar-i Mukram dar kashti nishastam tà ba-Ahwaz. The routesin Khuristan 
suggest that the traveller was coming from Fars. 

3 Farman rasid ki in kitdb-ra az lughat-5 t&z$ ba-alfaz-i farsi nagl bayad kard va dar Gn farig-+ 
ijae va ikÀAissür sipard. 

4 Mugaddasi, 4, says that Balkhi “ briefly described each map without giving useful 
particulars or setting forth clearly and in order the facts worth knowing ”. 

5 See K. Miller, Mappae Arabicae, 1928-1930 ; and & convenient reproduction of them in 
Kramers, " La question Balbi-Istabri-Ibn Hauqal et l'Atlas de l'Islam ", in Acta Orientalia, 
X/1, 1931, pp. 9-31. 
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attributed to the later copyists, but one point in the maps of all the three MSS. 
cannot be overlooked. Muqaddasi, 10, while describing Abi Zayd Balkhi’s 
map of the world says that he has given it “ the form of a bird with its beak 
at Quizum [Suez]—he takes no notice of the Gulf of Wayla [or Ayla, i.e. the 
Gulf of ‘Aqaba]—its neck in ‘Iraq and its tail between Abyssinia and China ". 
Mugaddasi admits that each of the copies which he consulted “was unlike 
the others”, but the statement about the image of the bird is definite. Such 
a fowl is no longer cistinguishable on Isjakhri’s maps, but on the circular 
map of the Ashkäl representing the world (jumlagi-yr 'alam) it is very clearly 
outlined (though witk its head pointing to China and its tail separating Egypt 
from Nubia). [See Plate 3.] 

Consequently : the text of the Ashkal is an abridgment of Istakhri, though 
its maps may go back to the original version of Balkhi. In fact of the three 
copies of the supposed Balkhi’s work which Muqaddasi saw (BGA., iii, 5) 
one was attributed to Balkhi, “im regard to its maps (yunsab slayhs bil-ashkal)”’, 
the other was considered as the work of Istakhri and the third as that of Karkhi. 
This confusion makes it plausible that Balkhi’s maps were sometimes added 
to other authors’ works. Such seems to be the case of the Ashkal, at least for 
the first circular map. 


6. The Origin of the Kabul Copy 

Only while examining the MSS. of the British Museum have I duly 
appreciated Rieu’s indication that Or. 1587 was transcribed for Sir Henry 
Rawlinson in Kabul in Rajab 1256/Sept. 1840. On a fly-leaf Sir Henry has 
explained that the original of Or. 1587 was “an old and fine MS. which 
I obtained at Isfahan in 1837 and which, being lent by me to Edward Conolly,? 
was lost by him during the troubles in Afghanistan ". Would then the Kabul 
MS. which has now come to light be the original of Or. 1587 lost by E. Conolly 
in Afghanistan * Now, too, it has become clear to me that Sir H. Rawlinson's 
tantalizing quotations in his 1840 article? from “ Abul-Qésim Jayháni's 
Ishkálo-l Alam [sic] have in view the work which interests us, and probably 
the original “Isfahan " copy of it. It must be added that though Rawlinson 
took it for the work of “the famous [ste] Jayhani", he, with his usual 
perspicacity, even then identified it with the Geography translated by Sir W. 
Ouseley.4 Though the latter published it under the name of “ Ibn Haugal " 
it was afterwards discovered to be due to the pen of Istakhri.® 

Add. 23542 was copied in Baghdad in Ramadan 1251/Dec. 1835-Jan. 1836 

1 Cf. also in Kramers s edition of Ibn Hauqal the map facing p. 7. (See Addendum ) 

* Edward Barry Conolly was m command of the escort of the British envoy 1n Kabul and 
was killed in Kohat on 29th September, 1840. 

3 “ The Site of the Atropatenian Eobatana", J'RGS., x, 1840 (communicated by Viscount 
Palmerston), p. 106. 

4 “The Oriental Geography of Ebn-Haukal, an Arabian traveller of the tenth century.” 


Translated by Sir W. Ocseley, 1800. 
5 See Moeller, Liber climatum auctore scheicho Abu Ishako el-Faresi, Gotha, 1839, Preface, 
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(Brit. Mus., Add. 23542, f. 59.) 
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for Col. Robert Taylor, resident in Baghdad in 1828-1843.! Rieu, who collated 
this MS. with Or. 1587, found them identical in very minute details. To this 
1 should like to add that each of the manuscripts has nmeteen maps of absolutely 
identical contents, with the only difference that the artist of Add. 23542, 
who used a bright Persian range of colours, was much superior to his Kashmiri 
colleague, who preferred ugly dark tones.? More than this: the other three 
tracts found in both MSS. are identical? In view of all these considerations 
I suggest that Add. 23542 had been copied from the same old MS. which later 
was bought by Sir H. Rawlinson in Isfahan.‘ No importance should be attached 
to the detail that the scribe of the Baghdad copy left out the colophon of 
the translator and inserted his dedication to Col. Taylor immediately after the 
end of the text, whereas the scribe of Or. 1587 signed after the name of the 
translator, which also figures in the MS. now discovered in Kabul. 

The three manuscripts mutually complete and explain one another; but 
whatever the explanation may be of the mysterious reference to “ Abul- 
Qasim Jayhaéni’’ (see above), the Ashkal has nothing to do with the great 
work of the vazir Jayhani, the loss of which we continue to deplore. 


Inst of Maps 
In the following table, under 4, the maps of the traditional “ Atlases of 
Islam ” (Kramers) are enumerated in the order in which they usually appear ; 
under B the maps at the end of Add. 23542 (the maps reproduced in 
Dr. Janicsek’s article are marked with an asterisk); under C the correspond- 
ing maps of Or. 1587; under D the Kabul maps (those reproduced in 
H. Shayiq's article are marked with an asterisk). 
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1 In the colophon of the transcript he is given every kind of honorific epithet and called 
balyüz beg. Tho latter is a Levantine version of Low Latin bajulivus, Fr. baili. As a designation 
of the consul the term survived in Kurdistan till the first world war. 

L° The figures on the maps (birds, fishes, genii) are the same, but occasionally turned in 
opposite directions. 

5 My argument will gain in force if they have survived in the Kabul copy. (See Addendum ) 

* Whither it may have gone after = copy of it had been taken for Col. Taylor (in 1251/ 
1835-8). 


Caspian Sea . 17 15 15 16 
Central Desert 18 16 16 16 
Sijistan. ` 19 18 17 17* 
Khorasan . 20 17 18 18 
Transoxiana 21 19 19 19 
Total 21 19 19 19 
ADDENDUM 


A. Monsieur D. Schlumberger has most kindly placed at my disposal a very 
good microfilm of the whole of the Kabul MS. This enables me to make the 
following additions :— 

1. At present the MS. contains only the Ashkal al-‘dlam, but, as M. Curie 
suggests, the other treatises contained in the London MSS. may have beer 
separated from it. Consequently the binding and the endorsement on it may be 
later additions. 

2. Before the text there 1s a note in Persian, of recent origin, making 
suggestions concerning the identity of the author and the dedicatee (of no 
importance). Surrounded by it are traces of the endorssment by Hajji-khan, 
apparently the copyist of the MS. He seems to present the MS. (together with 
two other books, Ydésuf va Zulaykhä and Makärim al-akhlaq) to one of hia 
sons, the other children being admonished not to interfere with this decision. 
A postscript suggests that on 9 Muharram (no year) probably the same 
Hajji-khan was still alive (haydt-1 musta‘är bdgi-st) in Kiyäkalä (?). Could thia 
name be read Karbala, it might explain the origin of the copy made fo- 
Col. Taylor in Iraq. 

The order of maps (in the text) exactly corresponds to that of Or. 1587, 
whereas Add. 23542 gives the maps in a slightly altered order at the very end 
of the MS. 

B. The Circular Map of the World in the Kabul MS. differs from the map 
reproduced in the present article only in small details. The tail of the bird 
represents the sources of the Nile; its body is the Mediterranean 8203 
it and beyond an isthmus, lies the Persian Gulf; the head of the bird occupies 
the place of the Black Sea (or the Caspian) ; its beak is turned in the direction 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes flowing into the Aral Sea. Professor J. H. Kramers, 
a specialist on Arab cartography, tells me that in his researches he has not 
met any bird-shaped maps. This increases the interest of the circular mar, 
which does not lack imaginative quality. 

C. My former colleague, Monsieur G. 8. Colin, had no difficulty in explaining 
to me the Moroccan names: Z.k.nd.r is *Zugundur in the central part of Jbel 


Sirwa ; الحتجافى‎ should be restored * ,المسحاق‎ i.e. of the Berber tribe U1, 


whose members are called Htha’s or in common parlance Hihi. 
D. I dedicate this article to my friends, past and present, of the Délégation 
francaise en Afghanistan. 


The (Kara-)Kirghiz Language 
By STEFAN WUR» 


INTRODUCTION 

HE (Kara-)Kirghiz language is spoken on the territory of the Autonomous 
Republic of the Kirghiz by about 650,000-700,000 individuals. My 
Kirghiz informant was Odajarov Abdilla (20 years old), of a village near 
Frunze (Purunza, 42° 50” north latitude; 75° east latitude), the capital of 
Kirghizistan. He and his parents had always lived in that village, where they 
had worked as agricultural labourers. He had been to school for four years and 
spoke a little Russian apart from Kirghiz. For the literary language I had 
a grammar at my disposal (Qergez Tilinin elementardsq gramatikesi = 
“ Elementary Grammar of the Kirghiz language ", by Sandan uulu Acpman 

and I. A. Batmanov), from which I had taken most of the examples. 

Kirghiz is considerably different from the Kazak language, and can be 
characterized as follows :— 

(1) Acoustic Impression.—Kirghiz is spoken more slowly than most of the 
Kazak dialects. The phrases are rather long, and so are the pauses between them. 

(2) Phonetics.—The labial attraction is stronger than in Kazak, in spite of 
the very slight rounding of the lips. Kazak au > or; -uy and uw > U; 
-li > It; *8 and *§ (Kazak š and s) remain ë and š. *j > dz (d') (Kazak dé). 
The consonantal assimilation is very strong. *m appears in some suffixes as a b, 
e.g. be, bes (neg.); bi (interrog.) m, however, remains unchanged (Kazak 
m > b, p). The pers. suff. 185 p.p]. *biz does not change to -miz as in Kazak. 

(3) Grammar.—There are a number of verbal forms in Kirghiz which 
(almost) do not exist in Kazak and in other Turki dialects. (Durative preterite 
-uğu ; compounds with ele; imperative and conditional + či (the last three 
are also sometimes found in Kazak). Other verbal forms, which exist also in 
other Turki dialects, have developed different meanings. (Verbal noun -mek > 
necessitative ; -ar = suppositional future; -iptir expressing an unexpected 
action.) 

(4) Vocabulary.—Kirghiz has a great number of words which have no 
phonetic equivalents in other Turki dialects. 

Abbreviations: ll. = “literary language"; s.l. = “spoken language"; 
v.h.1 = “ vowel-harmony type 1 ”. 


PHONETICS 
VOWELS 
Descriptions of the Vowels 
Front vowels . € e © é i i Ó t 
Central vowels . a I ù (3) 
Back vowels - . a ú o 2 
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E . A phonetic variant of a replacing it before j, especially in the last 

syllable of a word, e.g. qandej = “ what kind of" < qandaj. It 
normally corresponds to the vowel in French “chaire ", but E 
very mush changing in quality. 

ein “bed”. 

French é in “ été ". It appears only in root syllables, before j and some- 
times in the present ; e.g. beremin — “I give " (normally béremin). 
Initial ع‎ (occasionally also e) is sometimes diphthongized b7 
preceding i-; e.g. ieski = “ old " (of things). 


ë . A closed front vowel between e and closed front i, not unlike i in 
* pity ”. 

i  . More than half-olosed i, more frontal than i in “ bit ” (similar to i in 
German “ mit ”). 

i  . Closed front i, as in “see”. Phonetic variant of i before j, š, and €. 


(The e- and i- sounds are influenced by the vowels of the adjoining syllables : 
the more closed the vowel in one syllable, the more open the e (or i) of tha 
adjoining one and vice versa ; see the example given above in the description 
ofẹ; also tendië — “ one of the same age " ; but tendti — “ being of the sam» 
age"; fên = ' you (nom.) " ; seni = “ you (aco.) ”. 

o . An almost central, half-open vowel, somewhat more frontal than tha 
vowel in “bird”. It is always slightly rounded. As initial it is 
slightly diphthongized by a somewhat more closed variant 
preceding it, thus oóz = “ self”. 

tii . An almost central, half-closed ü with very slightly rounded lips. Befors 
š, 6, d£, j, and k it is more frontal. 

a . An almost central, half-open vowel, with neutrally open lips; appears 

as a phonetic variant of a. No rule can be given for its appearance, 
the same words being formed with a and a alternatively; e.g. 
adaëip and adasip = “ going astray ”. 

The usual closed, unrounded, central Turki vowel. Before š, ë, and j 

it is somewhat more frontal. 

ü . À closed, slightly rounded central vowel (Scottish '' book ", Swedisa 
“hus ”). It is a (rarely found) phonetic variant of ii appearing 
especially before n and in the verbal noun suffix -üà: (-à") ; e.g. 
zü) = “yourself”; kelû! = “the coming ". 

a . More frontal than a in “calm ”. In the first syllable of a word and 
adjoining q or y it is normally more back, as in “ calm ”. As I do 
not think it to be necessary to use two different signs (a and a) for 
these two variants, I use a for both. 

à . A slightly rounded back a, as in “not”; a rarely found phonetiz 
variant of a, substitutes especially long a-sounds, e.g. 05988 < 
Arab. déawab = “answer” It 18 always found in th» 
strengthening syllable -yd:. 


pai 
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o . Half-open o with very slightly rounded lips. It often sounds almost 
like u. As initial it is often diphthongized by preceding u-; e.g. 
uot = “he”, 

u . Rather open and considerably central u with very slightly rounded 
lips, similar to the u in “ put ". Sometimes it sounds almost like 
o, especially as a long vowel; e.g. atu: = “the taking " sounds 
almost ato:. 

Final long ره‎ u, and t of syllables are often followed by -w, which is a 
remainder of an original consonant; e.g. to’ "nun (for tomun) = “of the 
mountain ” (<< *tay-nin); kelà'" (for kelti:) = “the coming ” (< keltiw), etc 

There are also a number of reduced vowels in Kirghiz. In words which are 
quoted from the spoken language, they are indicated by small letters above the 
line ; e.g. ®, etc. 

If I dared to put my vowels into the Vowel Diagram of the Association 
Phonétique Internationale, 15 would be as follows :— 





These vowels form the following eight phonemes :— 


frontal e io ü 
central and back i ao 2 
e — 6-e-€; i— i-i; U — tl-à; a — a-d-a-e. 


In the literary language only these eight vowels are represented by different 
letters, which are: ele y 5 8 0 u. 


Diphthongs 

Apart from the secondary diphthongs formed by the diphthongization of 
initial e (e), o and o there are no diphthongs in Kirghiz. Only long a: is some- 
times diphthongized by preceding o ; e.g. boa:t’r < ba:tir = “ hero ”. 

Quantity of the Vowels 

The vowels in Kirghiz are short, half-long (e.g. a‘), or long (e.g. a:). The 
original vowels are all short, long vowels either appear in borrowed words 
or are produced by the (historical or actual) elimination of an original consonant 
standing at the end of the syllable; e.g. dama (< Pers. «lo = “ piece ز(”‎ 
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to: (< *tay) = “ mcuntain";  tu:duryan < *toyduryan = lit. “cause to 
give birth " = “to assist at a confinement”; osandu: "óttn > 4 
(< *o&on-lik) tiétin — “ therefore ". Apart from that, the final vowel of the 
last open syllable of a long sequence of words (viz. when a full stop follows) is 
sometimes lengthened; e.g. ... q‘acip džönödt: =“ ...and he flew (lit. 
fleeing went) ”. The half-long vowels are normally produced by the lengthening 
of originally short ones (rarely by shortening of vowels which are normally 
long in the actual language). Such a lengthening is caused : (1) By the reduction 
of the final consonart of a syllable, e.g. ti ^yisi < *tég-gisi = “her wish to 
marry (ht. to touch) ". (2) Strongly stressed vowels (especially when they are 
in the first syllable of a word) are sometimes lengthened. The vowel of the 
following syllable is normally reduced through equalization in such a case, 
e.g. q'a' Grip = “ to making flee ” ; 'a' Fp = “taking ”. 

In the literary language only the short and long vowels are indicated. For 
writing the long vowels the letter is doubled, e.g. baatpr = “ hero" ; too = 
* mountain " ; etc. 


Vowel-Harmony 

The vowel-harmony is entirely constant in the literary language. In the 
spoken language in certain cases the vowel-harmony is not strictly observed. 

As far as the vowel-harmony is concerned, only front and back vowels 
exist. In this connection the central ü (and 6) are (mostly) regarded as 
front vowels ; i and a, however, are regarded as back ones. 

There are two series of vowel-changes : (1) a-e-0-b. The vowel-sequences 
are the following: a appears after a (a d)iu; e after e ع)‎ e ê) i (i); o after o; 
6 after u(ü)o; eg. at-tar = “the horses"; dzitda = “in the year”; 
turmué-ta = “in the life”; el-de — “in the nation”; toyoj-do = “in the 
forest”; tj-dé = “in the house ". (2) i-i-tl-u. The vowel-sequences are: 
iafter i (i) e (ee ë); Ï after a (a û) Î; t after o t (ù); u after o u; e.g. ië-tin = 
“of the work”; déït-din = “of the year"; tij-dtin= “of the house"; 
toyoj-dun = “ of the forest ”. 

I could not find proof of Radloff’s supposition, that long o: is only followed 
by a and i, but not by o and u!, as o: is always followed by o and u in the literary 
and in the spoken language, e.g. to:do == “on the mountain " ; tomu = “ the 
mountain (acc.) ". 

A few suffixes a2pear only with certain vowels; e.g. -liit, -Iu: (-li: or -li: do 
not exist) = ' provided with ..."; -éti, -ču (see “ Durative Preterite "). Of 
these two suffixes tke form with -ti is added to stems with front vowels, that with 
-u to stems with back ones. The verbal-noun -u: (+z, «or, -0:) has a peculiar 
vowel-harmony, viz. -0: is added to stems with final -a or -0; e.g. qaro: = 
“ (the) looking " < qara- = “to look " ; -ö: is added to stems with final -e 
or 4; e.g. tolo: = “ (the) paying " < toló- = “to pay"; -ur is added to 
stems with a final consonant and back vowels; and to those with final -i or 


1 W. Radlof, Phonetik der nördlichen T'urksprachen, Leipzig, 1882, p. 11. 
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-u ; -tl is added to stems with a final consonant and front vowels, and to those 
ending 1n -i or “fi. 

A few suffixes do not change their vowel at all, e.g. the strengthening suffix 
-(y)å: (< yana). | 

Disturbance of the Vowel-Harmony 

(1) Through consonantal influences on vowels; e.g. a > € (e). before j; 
the vowels following this € or e are normally front vowels; e.g. aitBejmin < 
qitbajmin = “I do not make”. Furthermore: di rma = “twenty” < LI. 
déijirma ; the second i is eliminated and the palatalizing influence of the j 
causes 1 > i; the -a, however, remains always unchanged in this word in spite 
of the secondary front vowel preceding it. (2) A front (or back) vowel in the 
first syllable of a word has a retrograde palatalizing (or velarizing) influence 
upon the vowel in the last syllable of the preceding word; e.g. toyojdtin 
(< toyojdun) ičinde = “in the middle of the forest”; alawüz (< atamiz) 
dép = “saying ‘we take'"; also in compound words, e.g. biigiinki 
(also 1.1.) < bu ktin-ki = “ to-day's, this day's ” ; e rittuyá: < eri-t-ti + yd: = 
“it has really made melt away " (in this case the velarizing influence of the 
-y and the retrograde rounding influence of - also play a part). (3) In compound 
proper names front and back vowels may appear simultaneously ; e.g. dojubek 
(pronounced éojwek) ; etc. 

In the literary language these disturbances of the vowel harmony do not 
appear, except the one mentioned in (3). 


Mutual Vowel-Influences and Consonantal Influences on Vowels 
(1) Mutual Vowel-Influences.—See above, “ Disturbance of the Vowel- 
Harmony (2) " ; see also “ Description of the Vowels ” (influence of vowels on 
e and i-sounds); a further case: the substantival numeral 2 (l.l. ekt:) is 
pronounced ökö: in the spoken language. (2) Consonantal Influences on Vowels.— 
See “ Description of the Vowels رع‎ e, i, tl, û, a " ; see also “ Disturbance of the 
Vowel-Harmony (1) ", and “ Vowel-Transitions ”. 


Reduced and Eliminated Vowels  ! 

Vowels are very often reduced and eliminated in unstressed syllables ; 
e.g. 'keld! = “he came”. This is especially noticeable when the unstressed 
vowel is adjoining a sibilant or č; e.g. ataana > atasina = “ to her father ” ; 
13 Urls > ttiétirüp == “ making fall down”; kii > ktiéti = “his strength ” 
(in this case the aspiration of the k also plays a part in eliminating the tl). Con- 
‘sonants which are adjoining because of the elimination of a vowel which 
originally stood between them, occasionally undergo the usual transitions (see 
“ Transition of Consonants ” ); e.g. baldar < baïtatar = “the children ". 

This principle is explained more fully as follows: (1) Of two adjoining final 
and initial vowels the former is often eliminated when it is not strongly 
stressed; e.g. qara at > qar at = “the black horse"; if the final vowel is 
long it is shortened in this case, e.g. tö: 8103 > to aldi = “he bought a camel ". 
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(2) When the verbal noun suffix -u: (-ti: -o: -6) is added to a verbal stem with a 
final vowel, this vowel is dropped (also in 1.1.) e.g. qaro: = “ (the) looking" < 
qara-o:. The same happens when the suffix forming subetantival numerals is 
added to a numeral with a final vowel; e.g. eki + 6: > eko (ll.) (s.l. okü:). 
(3) If a vowel is added to a word with a final -r or -n, the vowel of the last 
syllable is dropped and -n changes to -d (also 1.1.) ; e.g. murun-i > murdu = “his 
nose ". (4) If the last syllable of a word has an initial j and a final voiced 
consonant, its vowel is normally dropped in the spoken language when a vowel 
is added to the worc ; e.g. ajit-i > ajli = “his aul”. (b) When the word- 
building suffix -ki is added to a word with a final short vowel, the latter 1s 
dropped (also 1.1.) ; e.g. ilgeri-ki > ilgerki = “ previous ”. 


Intrusiwe Vowels 
In the literary language intrusive vowels are often used to avoid accumula- 
tions of consonant (in the spoken language they are never used); e.g. dztibek 
(s.l. ozbek) = “Uzbek”; attimié (or also ałtmīš; s.l. always aitmis) = 
“sixty " ; etc. 
Vowel-Transtitons 
See “ Description of the Vowels, رع‎ à (and the influence of vowels upon e 
and i-sounds) ” ; “ Disturbance of the Vowel-Harmony (1), (2)"; “ Mutual 
Vowel-Influences and Consonantal Influences on Vowels”. The following 
additional cases should be mentioned :— 
e >ë . Appears sometimes in the plural-suffix -ler; e.g. elder = “ the 
nations ”, 
e(a)>i . Appears very often in the s.l. (1) In the verbal noun suffix -gen ; 
e.g. bolyun (< bol-gin) for bolyon (< boł-gen); gérgtin 
(< kür-gin) for korgün (< kór-gen); kelgin for kélgen; eto. 
(2) In the word-building suffix *-daé, e.g. tendiš for téndad 
(the vowel of -daš does normally not change in the s.l. ; in the 
l.l. it has the normal changes a -e- 0-6). 
i >e . eg. in bereyip (< bir-eyip) = “ to unite ". 


CONSONANTS 
Remarks on the Consonants 


The voiceless mediæ s, p, a, a are: (1) The result of the loss of voice of the 
corresponding voiced stops. They appear especially as initials, e.g. sak for 
قوط‎ = “head”; sir for bir = “one ”. Also voiced stops adjoining at a 
syllable-boundary normally lose voice: e.g. aspan > abdan = “ very ". 
(2) They are the result of a softening of the corresponding tenues. This is 
especially the case with final tenues which are preceded by a strongly stressed 
short vowel or by a long one; e.g. köm for kop = “much”; ,bo'lop for 
botot (< *boladir > **botatur-); 'op" rat‘ for oturat = “he sits ” (viz. “he 
is not standing "). A final tenuis of a syllable or of a word is also often softened 


t 
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if the next syllable or word has an initial media, which always loses voice in 
this case; e.g. q'irg Bir (< qirg bir) = “forty-one”; "waapa (< *wagt-da ; 
l.. ubagt-ta) = “in the time ”. 

k and 1 stand only with front vowels, q and 1 with back ones. When articu- 
lating 1, such a large part of the expiration passes through the nasal cavity, 


Table of Consonants 
Y = voiced ; v] = voiceless. 


Semi-vowel 





that 1 sounds often almost like n; e.g. qatmaq = “ Kalmuk ", sounds almost 
qanmaq ; 0801 = “that ” (almost ofon). The glottal stop ° changes secondarily 
from q; g and g from k and q. 

dé (to some extent also ë) is very palatal. When articulating dš (which more 
correctly should be written dz) the front part of the tongue is in between the 
positions which are necessary for articulating dš and palatalized d (= d"). 

B and w change secondarily from b (often < *m); e.g. "wagt (< Arab. 
*wagt) < Ll. ubaqt = “time’’. x changes secondarily from k. 

‘is a voiced h; it often appears in ‘at = “that” and in the place of an 
eliminated intervocalic consonant ; e.g. ta: ‘ip < tapip = “ finding ”. 

The aspiration of the tenues (indicated by e.g. q‘) is rather weak; only 
initial q has an aspiration of medium strength. The aspiration of initial k and 
tis weak; in monosyllabic words it is somewhat stronger than in polysyllabic 
ones (e.g. toj = “ wedding "). Medial tenues are never aspirated, final -q and 
the fmal -t of the present 3rd P.sg. are sometimes slightly aspirated. 

Initial m, s, b, and g (changed secondarily from k) are often palatalized 
before ë, e (sometimes also before ó); e.g. m'en = "I"; s'én = “you”; 
b'eá = “five”; g'üz = “eye” (for köz). 


* 
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The primary consonants and vowels are denoted by the following letters 
in the literary language (in the order as it is taught at Kirghiz schools) : 
a B (= b) c (= č) ç (= dž) d e fg qg (= y)» (=1)ilm np (= J) 00 (= 6) 
prsg (=8) tuy (= ü) zj. 


Consonants Corresponding in Kirghiz and in Other Turki Languages 


Karakal- Turkey-Turkish 
Turkey-Turkish. Uzbek. pak Ll. Kazak. Kirghiz. Examples. 
d . i . t- t- t- t- day = “ mountain ” 
b-n (bin) . . m- m- mo  m- “to mount ” 
b-n (bunu) . b b m m “ this (aco.) " 
g£ . . k- k(g)- k- k (E) göz = “eye” 
j . : . È} dž- az dz (d’) joq = “ (itis) not 
existing ” 
ë . i . & š- š- é- éiq- == “to go out” 
č before a con- 
gonant . . Š š š 6; B-1 qaëti = “he flew ” 
š . | . عق‎ 8- g- š- šu = “that” (Kirgh. oio) 
Y . . . b- b- b- b- var = “it is existing ” 
-ay . ; . ay -au “Al 0 day = “ mountain ” 
y- between 
rounded back 
vowels . y w w u soyuq = “cold”; Kirgh. 
suq 
y between un- 
rounded back 
vowels . Y i j j 
q between vowels y Y Y ` Y م0101‎ = “ going out ” 
h . : . X q d q halq = “ nation ” 


Transitions of Consonants 

(1) Voiced consonants become voiceless and vice versa. 

b > p (B) (only s.) Initial b changes to 8 or p if the preceding word has 
& voiceless final consonant; e.g. qarap bardi > qarap sardi = “ he went 
looking . . ." 

d > t (LL, s.1.). Initial d- in suffixes changes to t- when the word is added to a 
voiceless final; e.g. baë-ta < baë-da عد‎ ' on the head ". 

g > k (Ll, s.l.). Initial g- in suffixes changes to k- when the suffix is added to 
a voiceless final ; e.g. mektep-ke (<< -ge) ع‎ “ to (the) school ”. 

(*g > q)y > q (8.1, ll). Initial y (= *g) in suftixes plus a back vowel changes 
to q- when added to a voiceless consonant; e.g. at-qa (< ya) = “‘to 
the horse ”. 

1 See “ Transitions of Consonants š > š ". 
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k > g (only s.1.). Intervocalic k changes to g ; e.g. bata gordü (< kérdtl) = “the 
boy saw ". Initial k also changes to g if the preceding word has a final 
nasal; e.g. q'an getti (< q'an ketti) == “ the khan went ”. 

q > g (a) (only s.1.). Initial q changes to g (or g) after a final -n (orp); e.g. q'an 
galdi (or eatdi) < q'an qaldi (see n > n) = “the khan remained ”. 

z > 8 (only s.l) The final z of a syllable changes to s before a voiceless con- 
sonant; e.g. gis tapti (< qiz) = “ the girl found ”. 

(2) Changes of nasal consonants. 

d > n (s.l., ll). The ablative-suffix -den changes to -nen when added to the 
poss. suff. 3rd P., e.g. atinan = “ from his horse ”. 

n > m (only &1.). The final -n of a syllable changes to m before m, b, s, and p, 
e.g. qam bar < qan bar = “ there is a khan ”. 

n> n (only s.l) The final -n of a syllable changes to n before g, y, and q 
(see k > g and q > g). 

(3) Regular changes of 1, n, m (8.l., LL.) and & (only 8.1.) through assimilation. 

1 < 0. 1 changes to d after voiced consonants, except after j andr‘; e.g. 
til-der < tiller = “languages” ; qiz-dar < -lar = “girls”, but 
ba:tir-Hiq = “ heroism ” ; baj-tar = “ the beys (rich men) ". 

l > t. 1 changes to t after voiceless consonants; e.g. at-tar < -tar = “the 
horses" ; qis-tar << -lar = “the winters ". 

n d.n changes to d after voiced consonants; e.g. q‘an-di >> -nī = “the 
khan (acc.)"; qisdi <-ni= “the girl (acc.)" ; q'andin < -nin = 
“the khan's ". 

n > t.n changes to t after voiceless consonants, e.g. at-tin < -nin = “ of the 
horse ”. 

*m > b (p). The negation-suffix *-me appears always as be after vowels and 
voiced consonant and as pe after voiceless consonants. H.g. at-ba (s.l. 
often alfa) < *al-ma = “do not take ". d£azba < -ma “do not take ". 
díazba < -ma = “donot write ” ; oquba (s.l. oqufa) = “ do not read " ; 
at-pa < -ma = “ do not throw ”. 

ë > 8. The final ó of a syllable changes to š before š, s, t, and 6; 
e.g. 08311 > qaéti == “he flew";  éaë-siz > éad-siz = “ hairless ” ; 
قلا‎ dart > 15 šart = “three conditions"; qaš-či > qadî = “do 
flee |” 

(4) Other regular changes. 

b > B (only s.1.). Intervocalic b almost always changes to B ; seBeBi < sebebi = 
“its reason”; küätü: Botyon = “he was strong"; after -r, -l, and -j 
also b almost always changes to B; e.g. kélfejt = “he does not 
come "; (< *kelmej-dir > kelbe-); otkitr Ba:tir = “ brave (lit. sharp) 
heroes"; tijPedi (< tegbe- > teg-me-) = “she does not marry (lit. 
touch) ”. 


1 Radloff states that 1 changes to d also after d, but I could not find proof of it (Phonetsk) 
p. 245). 
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b > m (also 1.1.(. The initial b of the demonstrative pronoun bu changes to m 
if -n follows the -u ; e.g. munun (gen.) ; munu (acc.]; but buya (dat.). 

b>w (only sl)--slack form of b> §; eg. sutu: wotyonduy “din 
(<... botyondug üéün) = °“ as (she) is beautiful; alawiz (< alabiz = 
“we take " (often alawus, i > u through the rounding influence of the 
w; which may even produce the form alawüz:; 1-j- rounding of the 
lips == ü). 

g > y (only s.1). Intervocalic g mostly changes to y; e.g. déyen = “said ” ; 
in fluent speech also after -l, -r, and -j (often also if g < k) ; e.g. kélyen = 
"came"; béryen = “ gave ". 

p> B (w) (only s..). Corresponds to b > B(w); eg. tapatpastan < 
tapatbastan > *tapa atmastan = ' without being able to find"; 
dzeniw atdi > déenip aldi = “he began to defeat”; tau: < tapu: 
== “ (the) finding ". 

q > y (only s.l.). Intervocalic q changes to y; e.g. sulu yiz (< qiz) == “ the 
beautiful girl ”. 

(5) Finally, there are a number of occasional changes in the spoken 

language, e.g. dž > j; jónodil for dzónódtü — “ he went"); k y (btiytipku < 
bu ktin-ki — '' to-day's "), etc. 


Reduced, Eliminated, and Dropped Consonants 

Consonants standing in deep minima of intensity are often reduced and 
eliminated. This principle is explained more fully as follows: (1) If three 
consonants meet at a syllable-boundary, the middle one is often eliminated and 
the two others are weakened; e.g. ™waa'pa < (l.l) ubagt-ta' (< Arab. *wagt) 
= “in the time ". (2 The final I (-}) of a syllable ismostly reduced or eliminated 
before a consonant; e.g. qdimaq < qiimag = °“ he must make ” ; bo'yon == “f jț 
was ". Final *y of a syllable with preceding u has been dropped in the language of 
to-day; the u has been lengthened; eg. tu:du > *tuy-du = “she gave 
birth ” ; the same happens in fast speech to y <q; e.g. ofondu: tin < odonduy 
(< dug < *lik) tin = “as it was (is) so (lit. for its being that)”. Final -q 
of a syllable changes sometimes to ' before a consonant; e.g. unóu ’Bastan 
(< *unéuqmasdan) = “ without making a sound ". (3) Intervocalic 1, p (and y) 
are often reduced and eliminated. Strong contractions of words are thus 
caused; eg. aat = “he takes”; aja alîp = lit. “taking a wife” 
= “marrying”; ta:flat < tapip at (tapip > taBip > ta: "ip > ta ip > ta: at) 
= “find!” (lit. finding take | ”) ; taul"ad! (< tapit badi < tapilmadi) — “it 
was not found " (i> u through rounding of the lips < w < Ë <p); baja" 
= “that ". (4) Initial b, dž, p, K, q, and z have often a very slack articulation 
and are sometimes dropped ; e.g. *waati ołču = “it was his time ” (<< boluëu ; 
b>B> w> o) qarîn < qutqaryin — “save! ”; “érde = “ata place ”’ ; 
etc. (5) The personal suffix 3rd P. -dir (< *tur) almost always changes 
to -t (s.l. and Ll) in the present; eg. beret = “he gives” (sometimes 
pronounced bérep). 
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Auziltary Consonants in Word-Composition 
To emphasize the meaning of an adjective, the first syllable of it is placed 
before the original adjective. The final consonant of the first syllable > p ; 
e.g. qipqist — “ very red ". Nouns meaning “ any kind of...” are formed by 
iteration ; the initial consonant of the second word changes to m-; or, if it is 
m-, it changes to s- ; e.g. kiši-miši = “ all sorts of people ” (kiši = “ person ”’) ; 
mat-sat — “ any kind of cattle " (mat = “ cattle ”’). 


Stress AND PITCH 


Unfortunately the Kirghiz material 1 have at my disposal is not sufficient 
for a thorough inquiry into the extremely intricate problems of stress and 
pitch in the Kirghiz language. Generally speaking, however, I wish to state 
that the accentuation and intonation of Kirghiz corresponds more or less to 
that of the Karakalpak language, which I have set forth in detail in a study on 


that language. 


GRAMMAR 


Nouns 

Genstive.— -nin (-din, -tin) (v.h.2). It always precedes the dependent noun, 
to which the poss. suff. 3rd P. is added; e.g. at-tin baë-i = °“ the head of the 
horse ”. If a genitive combination is regarded as a compound noun, the genitive 
suffix (and sometimes also the possessive suffix) is dropped; e.g. qan 0 
== "khan-son, prince”; ot araba = ' train" (lit. “ fire-carriage "). The 
genitive suffix is also often dropped, if the noun to which it should be added 
is the subject of a sentence-construction with a verbal noun; e.g. adam (for 
adamdin) kelyen “wayi Borču = “it was the time at which the man came ” 
(lit. “ the-man's coming his-time it-was "). Datwe.— -ge, -ya (-ke, -qa), etc. 
(v.h.1). After the poss. suff. 3rd P. it is -ne, etc., e.g. tjünó = “ to his house ”. 
It indicates also the direction towards something and normally precedes the 
accusative-object ; e.g. 80178 atti kürsütót — “he shows the son the horse ”. 
Accusative.— -nì (-di, -ti) (v.h.2). at-ti (< at-ni) kóró-mün = “I see the horse ”. 
After the poss. suff. 3rd P. it is -n, e.g. qandin at-i-n óldtirdil = “ he killed the 
khan's horse ". If the accusative is not determined, the suffix is dropped, e.g. 
attin dzana gtimüé atyisi keldi = “ he wished to take (receive) gold and silver " 
(lit. “his wish to take ...came”). An accusative is often regarded as 
determined if there are explanatory words added to it, but it still has to be 
translated into English with the indefinite article, e.g. óztl tegdti: dia’ batani 
ta: "p (< tapip) béremin = “I (shall) find a young man of her age and give 
(him to her)". gara tašti déeyin = “ eat (any) black stones”  Locatwe.— 
de (-te) (v.h.1) E.g. dj-dó = “in the house”; qata-da = “in the town ”. 
After the poss. suff. 3rd P. -n- is placed between the suffixes; e.g. tij-ti-n-di 


1 MS. to be published in Anthropos, 1940. 
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= “in his house ” Ablative.— -den (-ten) (v.h.1). E.g. tj-dón = “from the 
house ". After the poss. suff. 3rd P. it is -nen, e.g. ajaldar-i-nan = “ from his 
wives". ÆEquative.— -dej (tej-) (v.h.1). It indicates an equality of quality 
(as, like"), e.g. adamdej (< *daj) = “like a man”, Ciragtej = “like a 
lamp”. After the poss. suff. 3rd P. -n- is interposed between the suffixes, 
e.g. at-n-dgj = “like his horse”. Remainders of the ancient Turki 
Instrumental are sometimes found, e.g. dzaq-in = “ near ” (d£ag == “ side ”). 
Plural.—ler (-der, -ter) (v.h.1). E.g. at-tar = “ (the) horses ” ; tj-dór = “ (the) 
houses ". Sometimes -é- appears in the plural suffix, e.g. eldér — “the nations ". 
The case-suffixes follow the plural suffix: attardi < *at-tar-ni = “ the 
horses (acc.) ”. 


PRONOUNS 
Personal (and Possessive) Pronouns 
8g. pl. 
ist P. . men = “J” biz = “we” 
2nd P. sên = “thou” (familiar) siler = “ you ” (familiar) 
siz = “you” (polite) sizder — “ you " (polite) 
3rd P. . at = “he, she, it” alar = “they ” 


The forms in the different cases are as follows (1.1., therefore men for s.1. 
mén, bizge for s.l. bizye, eto.). 


UI "he" “we” “you” pl. 

Nom. . ; men at biz siler 

Gen. . 1 menin ` anin bizdin silerdin 
Dat. . i maya aya bizge silerge 
Acc. . 5 meni ani bizdi silerdi 
Loc. . : mende anda bizde silerde 
Abl . I menden andan bizden silerden 
Equ. . mendej andaj bizdej silerdej 


sen changes like men, siz like biz; sizder and atar like siler. For maya and saya 
also mayan and sayan (as in Razak): For at also ot (onun, oya, etc.) is used in s.l. 

With verbal forms the personal pronouns are only used for emphasis. As 
apposition to a noun they are placed after it; e.g. q‘aytajin qizim fên = “ you, 
my beloved girl...” 

The genitives of the personal pronouns are used as possessive pronouns (see 
below). 

-ki added to the genitives of the personal pronouns forms substantival 
personal pronouns, e.g. senipki = “ yours ”. 


Possesstve Suffixes 
1st P. 2nd P. 3rd .وو.2‎ 1st P. 2nd P. 3rd P.pl. 
Final consonant ° . -im -in À -ibiz -iper -Í 
Final vowel . -m -D -si -biz -per -i 


(Vowel-harmony, ê 2)-iper- in + *ler 
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In the 1st and 2nd P.pl. the possessive relation is very often expressed by 
placing the possessive pronouns before the noun, without using the suffixes : 
e.g. bizdin at = “our horse” (for atibiz); silerdin attar = “your (pl) 
horses " (for attaripar) -When emphasis is required, the poss. pronouns and 
the suffixes are used simultaneously; e.g. bizdin atibiz = “our horse"; 
silerdin atipar — “ your horses ". 

The possessive suffixes precede the case-suflixes, e.g. attaribizdi < *at-tar- 
ibiz-ni) = “ our horses ”’. 

Demonstrative Pronouns 

bu (bul) = this; ošo (ošoł; s.l. also oëon ušu(1) = “that (visible) ” ; 
at = “that (invisible) * : tigi == ošo; tetigi—at; bajayi (< *bu-jaq-ki 
= “ that on this side ") = “ that one who is known already) " ; mina = ‘ that 
one over there ". The following plurals are used : butar, oëotor, alar. 

Nom. Gen. Da. Acc Loc. Ab. Equ. 


bu munum buya munu munda mundan mundaj at see “ Personal 
ošo ošonun ošoyo ošonu ošondo ošondon ošondoj Pronouns ” 
Other Pronouns 


Interrogative — Pronouns.—kim = “who”, emine =“ what"; qandaj 
= “what kind of (also adverb = “ how ”), qanda = “how much”; gajsi 
= “which”. Reflexive  Pronouns.—óz + poss. suff.; dztim = “ myself 
(or my own)". Indefinste Pronouns.—-ar = °“ each " (< Pers. har); ar kim 
= “each, everybody "; ba&ri--''all"; baága = '"(an)other" ; bir 6 
= “some, a few”; bir az= “a little"; bird: = “anybody”; eá 
nerse -+ negation = “nothing”; eë kim + negation = “ nobody ”. 


ADJECTIVES 

As attribute they precede the noun, as predicate they follow it and remain 
unchanged. Comparatiwe.—The ablative-suffix is added to the compared word ; 
e.g. atam bu kikiden dzaqsi = “ my father is better than this man”. For 
expressing 8 slight difference, -rek (after a final vowel), -irek (final consonant) 
(v.h.1) is added to the adjective; e.g. bu at at attan tezirek — “this horse is 
a little faster than that horse ”. Superlative.—en is placed before the adjective 
en déaqëi = “ the best (one) ". By placing otë or abdan (s.l. agpan) = “ very ” 
or kip = “much " before the adjective, an absolute superlative is formed ; 
e.g. 6t6 déagsi = “very good”; abdan suhu: = “very beautiful"; köp 
kok عد‎ “very blue”. For qipqixil = “very red ”, ete., see “ Auxiliary Con- 
sonants in Word-Composition ”. 

ADVERBS 

(1) Adjectives, nouns, and special words ; e.g. tez barat = “ he goes fast "' ; 
bigin (s.l. btiyün; <buktin)= “to-day”; beri — “thither”; nari 
= “thither”; tómün or Hdij = "down"; déoyarn or 6jdô = “up”, etc. 
(2) Nouns + poss. suff. 3rd P., in a temporal meaning ; e.g. bu ktinti — “ this 
day ". Sometimes postpositions are added, e.g. tin iči ménen = lit. “with the 
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inside (of) the night ’’ = “in the night”. (3) Expressions with case suffixes 
(dat., loc., abl., equ.) ; e.g. at kezde = “ at that time ” (kez = “ at a time ") ; 
muruntan = “ formerly ", etc. (4) Converb -ip ; e.g. süjlüstlp barisat = “ they 
walk along speaking ". (5) -ée (v.h.1) forms adverbs indicating ‘in the manner 
of..."; e.g. kišiče = “in a human manner"; basqata — “in a different 
manner"; 6zti-n-G3 = °“ alone". Names of languages are also formed with 
-ée; e.g. qiryizóa = “ Kirghiz”; uruséa = “ Russian ". (6) Interrogative 
Adverbs.—qajda — “ where " ; qajdan = “ from where " ; qadan = “ when”’; 
qandaj (qitip) = “ how ”’. | 


REMARKS ON POSTPOSITIONS 

The most interesting postpositions are: (1) Those governing nominatiwe 
(added to pronouns they govern genitive).—menen = “with”; ata menen 
= “with the father"; senin menen = “with you”; üéün — "for"; ata 
üétin — “‘ for the father"; menin tidtin = “for me”; turatu: and dzéntindo 
= “about”; e.g. beta turalu: stijlöšóbtiz = ' we speak about the child "; 
menin déônündé stijlüéüstinürbo — “do you speak about me? ". (2) Those 
governing gentitve are nouns which stand in a genitive-relation to the noun 
preceding them. The genitive suffix of the noun is very often dropped. toyoj 
(dun) iëinde = “in the forest” (ič = “inner side”). (3) Those governing 
dative.—üejin (s.l. often dijin) = “ until, up to ” ; e.g. ajitya éejin bardiq = “ we 
went up to the camp " ; qaraj (converb -e of qara- = “to look ") = " in the 
direction of ...”; e.g. at mektepke qaraj baradzatat = “he is going along in the 
direction of the schoo! (without the intention of going (in) to the school itself) ”. 
(4) Those governing accusative.—kozd6j (converb -e of kózdb < *kóz-le- = “ to 
look ”) = “ towards and up to . . . (contrary to qaraj, which indicates only the 
direction) ” ; e.g. at mektepti kozdój baradzatat — “ he goes towards the school, 
up to it and into it”. (5) Those governing ablative.—murun = “ before (of 
time), earlier ", e.g. al menden murun keldi = “ he came earlier than I”; 
kijin — “after”, e.g. eki ktindon kijin = “ after two davs"; beri = “ since " 
or “ before (of space)”, e.g. ošopdon beri tič dzit ottü — “since then three 
years have passed ", bizdin qistaq Purunzadan beri — “ our village is before 
Purunza "; nari = “ behind ”, e.g. 018184 Purunzadan nari = “ the village is 
behind Purunza ”. 


NUMERALS 


(1) Cardinals.—(c) Adjectival cardinals )1.1., different forms of the s.l. are 
placed after the 1.1. forms). 


1 bir 8 sogiz, seyiz 50 elt: (1)ellik 

2 eki, (ijeki 9 toyuz 60 alt(I)mis 

3 tó 10 on 00 dzetimis 

4 tort 11 on bir, om bir 80 sekson 

5 قوط‎ (b'e&) 20 dzijirma, dzi‘rma 90 toqson, toxson 
6 alti 30 ottuz 100 d£üz 

T dzeti, 1 40 qirq 1,000 miy 
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The noun following a numeral remains always in the singular. Only after 
indefinite numerals the plural is sometimes found ; e.g. kóp matdar — “ many 
different kinds of cattle ”; but köp mat = “ much cattle”. (b) Substantival 
cardinals. Only 1-7, formed by adding -o:, -ö: to the adjectival forms (the final 
vowel of 2, 6, 7 is dropped) ; ek: (s.l. mostly 6ké: = “two " ; beëb: = “ five ” ; 
alto: = ' six ”. (2) Ordinals are formed by adding -(i)n¢i (v.h.2) to the adjectival 
cardinals ; e.g. bir-indi = “ first”; eki-nëi = “ second ”, etc. (3) Distributive 
Numerals are formed by adding the ablative-suffix -den to the adjectival 
cardinals, if the numeral is used substantively; e.g. birden = “one by one, 
one at a time " ; ondon = “ten at a time ". If they are used as attributives, 
the ablative-suffix is added to the noun which follows the numeral; e.g. on 
kisi-den keldi — ‘ ten persons came at a time ". (4) Apprommaitve Numerals 
are formed by adding -le + -p (converb -ip) to the adjectival numerals (the 
final vowel is dropped); e.g. ondop = “about ten " ; often the suffix forming 
substantival cardinals appears instead of the -p (also if the approximative 
numeral is used objectivally) ; e.g. onekilë: éon ba:tir = “about twelve great 
heroes ". (b) Fractional Numbers.—H.g. $ = besten té. Special expressions : 
4 = dzarim, + — éejrek. (6) The names of the figures are formed by adding 
-lik (-dik, -tik) to the adjectival cardinals, e.g. birdik, ekilik, tlótük, etc. 


WORD-BULDING 38 

The most important are :— 

(1) Denominal Nouns.— -či indicates a person who does something cus- 
tomarily or professionally, e.g. temiréi = “smith” (< temir = “iron ”). 
-ği -+ lik indicates a profession, e.g. temiréillk = “ smith’s trade ". -dil indicates 
& person who is partial to an idea, e.g. dinéil = “a religious man” 
(< din < Arab. dim = "religion" ); uktutéut = “nationalist” (< utut 
= nation"); tiirkétl= “a turcophile ”. -ča (a) forms adverbs (see 
“ Adverbs (5) ”; (b) diminutive suffix (rare); e.g. qizéa = “little girl”. 
lik (-dik, -tik) (a) added to nouns and adjectives forms (mostly abstract) 
nouns; enelik — “ mothership ” ; sutu:ing = “ beauty "; (b) added to nouns 
it forms adjectives which indicate that something consists of what is expressed 
by the noun or that it belongs to what is expressed by it; e.g. to:tuq 
= “ mountain-range " (to: = “ mountain ”) ; tóyojiug = “inhabitant of a 
forest " (toyoj = '' forest "). -li (see “ Vowel-Harmony ") ; added to nouns it 
forms adjectives which express that something is provided with the thing 
expressed by the noun; e.g. tou: = “ mountainous”; batatu: = “ having 
children ". -siz is the contrary to -lit; e.g. to:suz = “ without mountains ” ; 
batagiz = “ without children ”. | 

(2) Deverbal Nouns (see also “‘ Verbal Nouns ").—gié (kič, yié, etc.) forms 
adjectives and nouns which indicate that something is suitable for the action 
expressed by the verbal stem ; e.g. d¥azyit — “ suitable for writing " ; kbrgüé 
= “suitable for seeing ". -gis (kis, etc.) forms adjectives and nouns which 
indicate that it is not worth while doing the action expressed by the verbal 
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stem ; e.g. ojloyus = “something which is not worth thinking” (<< ojto- 
== "to think"); kórgüs = “something which is not worth seeing ” (< kor- 
= “to see ”). 

(3) Denominal Verbs—v-le (-de, -te, etc.); eg. basta = “to begin" 
(< baš = “head ") ; 05803138 = “to praise " (< dzaqsi = “ good ”’). 


VERBS 
POSSESSIVE CONJUGATION 


1st Preterite 
ist P.sg. dzazdim ist Ppl.  diazdiq 
2nd P.sg. dzazdin 2nd P.pl. diazdinar 
Polite dzazdiniz Polite dzazdinizdar 
3rd P.sg.  déazdi 9rd P.pl.  dZaziati 


For expressing negation, -me (-be, -pe) (v.h.1) is added to the stem; 
déazbadim = “did not write”; oqumadigar = “you (pl) did not read ". 
In questions the interrogative particle bi is placed after the suffixes, e.g. dZazdibi 
(s.l. déazdipi) = ' did he write ?”; biis omitted if the sentence contains an 
interrogative word ; e.g. qadan keldi ? — “ when did he come f ” 

The Ist preterite is used to express a terminated action that was done only 
once in the past, and about which there is no doubt that it really took place. 


Conditional 
Ist P.sg. dzazsam Ist P.pl. 44 
2nd P.sg. dšazsan 2nd P.pl.  diazsagar 
Polite dzazsariz Polite d£azsarizdar 
3rd P.sg. déazsa 3rd P.pl.  déaziësa 


The negative and interrogative are formed as in the preterite. 

This form indicates : (1) Real conditional (= English ‘if " with indicative), 
with an inherent present or future meaning; e.g. al barsa baraman = ''if he 
goes, I go (too) ". (2) Imaginary condition (English “if” with subjunctive), 
often with an inherent past meaning; e.g. at barsa barat elem = “if he went, 
I would go (too) ”, or “if he had gone, I would have gone (too) ". (3) “ When,” 
with past tense meaning ; e.g. aya munu ajtsaq ilaj bastadi = “ when he told 
him this he started weeping ". (4) It is sometimes used to indicate reason ; 
e.g. sutu: yiz botsom atam tegdii: čałya mên q‘andej q‘itip tijemin — “as Tam 
a beautiful girl, how (making) should (lit. shall) I marry (lit. touch to) an old 
(man) who is as old as my father ? " (5) -se + de = concessive meaning “ even 
if, though ” ; maya agéani bérmese de = “even if he does (or will) not give 
me the money "; emine bolso do = ' whatsoever it may be". (6) -se + či 
in the 1st P.sg. indicates repentance of something one has done ; in the other 
persons it expresses either repentance or a request, e.g. imtiqanya muruntan 
tajardansaméi = “ vh, (I wish) I had prepared myself earlier for the examina- 
tion ” ; 05828801 = “ oh, if you had written ! ”, or “ would you please write ? ” 
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PRONOMINAL CONJUGATION 


Personal Suffixes 
Ist P.sg.  dšaqši-min Ist P.pl. ^ dzag£fi-biz 
2nd P.sg. dšaqši-sIn 2nd P.pl.  dzagiisigar 
Polite dzaqai-siz Polite draqäi-sizdar 
3rd P.sg. 052087 ard P.pl. dzaqši 


Negative: džaqšī emesmin = “ I am not good ”, eto. The interrogative 
particle follows the personal suffixes ; e.g. d£agBi-sip-bi = “ are you good t ” ; 
088081 emespi = “is he not good ? " 

Present and Definite Future 

It is formed by adding the personal suffixes to the converb -e (v.h.1) (after 

a final vowel -j) ; negative -mej :— 


Ist P.sg.  dazamin Ist P.pl. dyazabiz 
2nd P.sg. dizazasiy 2nd P.pl. diazasinar 
Polite d£azasiz Polite dzazasizdar 
3rd P.sg. | d£azat 3rd P.pl.  déaziéat 


In the Ist P.sg. also -m is found for «min ; e.g. déazam. Stems with a final 
vowel, e.g. oquj-mun (oqujm) = “ I read”. Negative: dXazbajmin (dZazbajm) ; 
oqumajmin (oqumajm). Interrogative: d£azasijbi = “do you write?” 

This form expresses (1) an action done in the present, but not necessarily 
in the immediate present ; the action may take place repeatedly or duratively 
for a long time; e.g. adamdar stijlogot = “the men speak to each other 
(for a long time)”; sen qajda turasiy = “ where do you live (always) ? ". 
(2) It expresses a future action which certainly will be done, e.g. ertey saya 
kelemin = “to-morrow I (certainly) will come to you”;  Purunzaya 
d£ünobojmtin = °“ I shall not go to Purunza ”. 

In this Kirghiz verbal form the meanings of the original “ present " and of 
the “habitual present and the future " (formed by -er + pers. suff.; -r is 
dropped > -e + pers. suff. = Present: original -e + pers. suff.) coalesce, as in 
Uzbek, Kazak, ete. If the original -r of the latter is not dropped, the verbal form 
has a specialized meaning (see below). 

Suppostional Future 

It is formed by adding the personal suffixes to the participle -er (v.h.1) (after 
a final vowel -r), negative -bes (< *mes); the 3rd P. has no suffix: dZazarmin 
= “perhaps I shall write"; dzazar = “ perhaps he will write”; negative 
== d£azbaspis — “we shall not write perhaps”; kelbesmin — “perhaps I 
shall not come"; interrogative: kelersinerbi ? — “will you (pl) come 
perhaps ? " 

This form indicates an action which is supposed to take place in the future. 
2nd Preterite (Pluperfect) 

It is formed by the participle (and verbal noun) -gen (v.h.1) + the personal 
suffixes (3rd P. has no suffix).  d£azyanmin = “I had written”; d£azyan 
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= “he had written " ; negative: d£azbayansigar = “ you (pl.) had written” ; 
interrogative : kortispüyündti (s.l. yombü) — “ had they not seen ? ” 

This form expresses & terminated, definitely completed action, that took 
place in the pluperfect once or repeatedly or customarily. Tales and stories 
usually begin with this form; e.g. bir qandig qizi aspan sutu: Dolyon... 
= “the daughter of a khan was very beautiful...” An emphatic negative is 
formed by adding d£aq = “ it is not existing " to -gen ; e.g. dZazyan dZoqmun 
= “J had not written ”. 

Preterite -Aptir 

This preterite is formed by the converb ip -+ tir + the personal suffixes or 
(more rarely) by -ip -+ the personal suffixes; the 3rd P. has no suffix; 
.déasiptirmin (dzazipmin) == “ I apparently have written already " ; dzazipti 
= "he apparently has written already”; negative d£azbaptirsigar 
= "apparently you have not written " ; interrogative kbrtiptürmünbü — “ have 
I seen already f ” 

This verbal form, which in Uzbek, for instance, expresses an unfinished 
past, has a very specialized meariing in Kirghiz. It indicates a past action, the 
consequences of which are still perceptible and which is unexpected for the 
speaker, who (1) has heard about this action from other people or has 
discovered. it by logical conclusions; or (2) has been an eye-witness of the 
action himself; e.g. Hj ortóntiptur — “the house has burnt out apparently ” 
(somebody is walking through a street and sees a burnt-out ruin at a place at 
which he expected so see a house), Axmet keliptir = “ Akhmet has arrived 
apparently ” (the speaker comes home and sees Akhmst who has been away 
for a long time). 

Durative Preterite 

It is formed by adding -ču -ët to verbal stems with a final vowel, and -uéu 
-dótl to those with a final consonant, + the personal suffixes. The 3rd P. has 
no suffix. The negative with -ba is almost always replaced by -ču emesmin 
in the spoken language (see “ Compound Tenses ") ; dzazuéumun = “ I used to 
write"; kürücüsüjor — ‘ you used to see”; oquéu — “he used to read ” ; 
negative )1.1.( dzazbatubuz (s.l. dzazudu emespiz) = “ we did not use to write ”’) ; 
interrogative : dZazuéusuybu = “ did you use to write ? ” 

This form expresses a past action that was done repeatedly, customarily, 
or duratively. 

| Necessitative 

Tt is formed by the verbal noun -mek (v.h.1) + the personal suffixes. The 
8rd P. has no suffix; déazmaqmin — “I must write" ; dZazmag == “ he must 
write"; kértiimok = “they must see”; the negative is formed with emes ; 
e.g. dgazmaq emespiz — “ we have not to write”; interrogative: barmagpi 
= “ must he go ? ” 

This form implies that somebody is obliged or forced to do something. 
ertey Purunzaya dizonümókpti = “to-morrow we have to go to Purunza” ; 
qajsi rajondordo botmogsuyar = “in which districts have you to be ? " 
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Compound Tenses 

(1) Compounds with emes + the personal suffixes; the 3rd P. has no suff. 
(a) Durative preterite negative: -(u)éu emesmin, etc.; e.g. dzazuéu emesmin 
== “ I did not use to write’; dzazisudu emes = “ they did not use to write ". 
(6) 2nd Preterite (Pluperfect) : -gen + emesmin, etc., contrary to the simple 
negation -be; e.g. d£azbayan. The form dzazyan emes indicates that the speaker 
wants to add something to his statement, e.g. at d£azyan emes uqqan == “ he 
did not write (had not written) but (had) listened ". (c) Suppositional Future 
-er + emesmin, etc., indicates emphatic negation; e.g. keler emessin 
== “perhaps you will not come ". (d) Necessitative -mek + emesmin, etc. ; 
bu qizmatti men istemek emesmin = “ I have not to do this work ”. 

(2) Compounds with ele. Generally speaking, ele added to a verbal form 
indicates that an explanatory or additional statement will be made to the 
action expressed by the verbal form to which ele is added. (a) (a) 1st Preterite 
-dim, din, etc. + ele; (B) 2nd Preterite (Pluperfect) -gen -+ elem, elen, etc. : 
(y) Durative Preterite -uéu + elem, -eleg. In (a) and in (f) -ele indicates either 
(1) that the action has taken place a very long time ago ; or (2) that 16 is not 
finished yet; or (3) that the speaker has no connection with the action any more ; 
(y) has only the meanings of (1) and (3). mindan bir neče džīł murun Sibirde 
turdum ele, azir at der menen bajlanidim 0500 = هو“‎ few years ago (lit. from 
that) I lived (for a long time) in Siberia ; now I have no connection with that 
region (any more)” ; bittirkórgón eleyer — “ (in) the last year you had seen...” 
(ele indicates that explanation regarding what had been seen has still to follow) ; 
men ušut tijdé turuëu elem = “ (a long time ago) I used to live in that house ". 
(b) (a) Present and Definite Future -at + elem, -elen, otc. ; (8) Suppositional 
Future + elem, -elen, etc.; ele added to these two forms indicates that it is 
possible to do the future action, if the condition is carried out which is expressed 
by the preceding sentence; e.g. sen ubada (s.l. "wada > Arab. *wa'da) bersey 
men bürsügtintl biitiirém = “if you give the promise, I shall finish (it) the day 
after to-morrow”; but sen ubada bersen men biirstigtintl btittirót elem = “if you 
give the promise, itis possible for me to finish (it) the day after to-morrow”. These 
two tenses + ele sometimes express a past action, if there is an adverb in the 
sentence which indicates the past; bujdo: qitbasa keëe: kelet elek = “if he 
had not made a stop, it would have been possible for us to come ” ). . . Keler 
elek = “. . . it would have been possible for us to come, perhaps "). 
(c) Necessitative -mek ~- elem, -elen, etc.: (a) Indicates that it is not quite 
certain whether the action which had to be done was really done at the prescribed 
time. Simultaneously ele points out that the reason for this uncertainty will be 
explained in the following sentences. It depends on the context whether the 
tense of this form is past or future. Asan keëe: kelmek ele — “‘ Hasan had to 
come yesterday " (the speaker says that Hasan had to come yesterday, but he 
does not know whether he did arrive or not, because . . .). (B) It indicates that 
the action which has (or had) to be done, is (or was) not done. The verb of the 
following explanatory sentence stands always in the preterite -iptir; e.g. Asan 
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keëe: kelmek ele biroq kelbeptir = “ Hasan had to come yesterday, but he 
did not come ". (d) Preterite -iptir + ele, exists only in the 3rd P.sg. It 
indicates that an additional (explanatory) statement will be made to the 
action expressed by the preterite -iptir; e.g. irajim qal dzaziptir ele qatin 
biz atbadiq = “ Ibrahim has written a letter, (but) we did not receive the 
letter”. (e) -gej + elem, -elen indicates a wish that an action should take place, 
but it implies simultaneously that the speaker is not quite certain that the 
action will really take place, as there are obstacles, e.g. oya baryaj elem = “I 
want to go to him” (* but I am afraid that I have not enough time ", for 
instance); Asan kelgej ele = “I wish Hasan would come ” “(but I think he will 
not come, because ...)". (f) Conditional -sem, -sen + ele indicates “if 
only... had happened or would happen ", for instance; e.g. dzamyir 0 
ele, aëtiq 053081 botor = lit. “ If (there) were rain, the grain would (perhaps) be 
good ”. 

(3) Compounds with eken (in the negative forms -be is added to the 
verbal stems, only in (c) and ( f ) emes 18 placed before eken). Generally spealang, 
eken indicates that the speaker had heard about the action from other people. 
(a) 2nd Preterite (Pluperfect) + ekenmin, -sin, etc. Aqmat keóe: kelgen eken 
— “ (I have heard that) Akhmad has arrived yesterday ". This form is very 
often used at the beginning of stories and tales. (b) 1st Preterite -di + ekenmin, 
sin, etc., indicates a doubtful question (this eken < the Ancient-Turki 
dubitative particle erki); e.g. qadan bitti eken = “ I wonder when it came to 
an end?” (c) Durative Preterite -uéu + ekenmin, -sin, etc. ; bul tijdó Asan 
turuóu eken = “ (They say that) Hasan used to live in his house ". (d) Present- 
Definite Future -at + ekenmin, -sin, etc., indicates that something happens or 
wil happen probably; e.g. at džaqīnda kelet eken — “ He will probably come 
soon ". (e) Conditional -sem, -ser, etc. + eken indicates a wish; e.g. kelsem 
eken = “I want to come". (f) Necessitative -mek -+ ekenmin, -sin, etc. ; 
dzazmag eken == “ (they say that) he must write ”. 

(4) Compounds with bot- = “to be, to become ". (a) Participle -gen -|- bot- 
indicates that somebody starts doing something; e.g. atasi ojtoyon botuëu 
= “his father started thinking (for a long time)". (b) Necessitative 
-mek -+ bot-: (a) has an inchoative meaning; e.g. at muru qitmag botdu = “(the 
situation began to require that) he had to make this". (8) It indicates “ to 
make up one’s mind " (== Uzbek -mexti bot) ;` e.g. éat bu qizdi at maq botdu 
= “the old man made up his mind to take (= to marry) this girl ”. 


IMPERATIVE, VOLUNTATIVE, AND INTENTION-FORMS 
lst P.sg. dizazajin = “I want to write” (after a final vowel -jin, e.g. 
oqujin = “ I want to read ”’). 
2nd P.sg. dšaz = “ write ! ”, emphatically dzazyin. In the spoken language 
also d£azig (as in Uzbek) is sometimes found. 
ord P.sg.  déagsin = “he may write ". 
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Ist P.pl.  dZazati (s.l. also dZazaliq as in Kazak and Uzbek) = “ we want to 
write, let us write ". After a final vowel -jli, e.g. oqujtu = “ let 
us read ”. 

2nd P.pl.  di£azyita = “ write!" (s.l. also dzazigiz as in Kazak). 

3rd P.pl. —di£aziisin = “they may write ”. 

Negative  d£azbajin = “I do not want to write"; d£azbajli = “ we do not 
want to write " ; d£azbayila = “ do not write (pl.) ". 

-či added to the above-mentioned forms indicates an asking, a request ; 
e.g. maya tetigi kitepti berdi = “ give me that book, please ” ; erte maya 
kelsinói — “ please, he may come to me to-morrow " ; qatu: stijbügtiloëtt عد‎ “ do 
not speak (pl.) aloud ". 

An attempt to do something is indicated by the converb -ip of the main 
verb + kör- = “to gee ” in the imperative forms + či; e.g. déazip köröjtinőt 
= ` I (will) try to write ", d£azip kóréü — “ try to write | ” 

A desiderative is formed by -gej+ elem, etc., see ‘‘ Compound 
Tenses (2g) " ; another one by the verbal noun -gi + poss. suff. + kel- = “ to 
come ”, see “ Participles and Verbal Nouns (4) ". An intention is expressed by 
the verbal noun (necessitative) -mek + bol- — “to be, to become”, see 
‘Compound Tenses (4) (b) (B) ". 


DELUSION-FORM 


By adding -si to the verbal noun -gen, or -sin to nouns and adjectives, forms 
are obtained which indicate that something seems to be done in a certain 
manner, but in reality this is not the case. The suffixes indicating the tenses are 
added to -si or sin; the negative suffix -be is placed either before the -gen or 
after the -si; but it always follows -sin. d£azyansijin — “I will behave as if 
I wrote"; d£azbayansiyila or déazyansibayita — “behave as if you would not 
write", déagéisinajin = “I will behave as if I were good"; d£ag&isinba 
= “behave as if you were not good " ; d£azyansidi — “ he behaved as if he 
wrote ” (neg. déazyansibadi or dZazbayansidi); present definite future: 
dZazyansijt (neg.  dXazyansibajt); supp. future  d£azyansir (neg. 
d£azyansibas), etc. 

PARTIOIPLES AND VERBAL NOUNS 

They are used for constructions the meaning of which in English and in 
most of the Indo-European languages is expressed by subordinate clauses. 

(1) Stem + er (v.h.2), after a final vowel -r; neg. -bes (the *mes appears 
only in emes, see “ bol-bar dšoq ”). Participle of Present and Future and Verbal 
Noun. Basic form for the suppositional future and partly for the present- 
definite future (which see). As a participle it is seldom used. As a verbal noun 
it expresses the meaning of English temporal clauses (by adding the locative- 
suffix -de); e.g. biz 055282085 Asan saya ajtti = “when we went, Hasan said 
to you ". The negative bes + the ablative suffix -den expresses “ without + a 
gerund "; e.g. at meni kütpéstün ketti = “ he went away without waiting for 
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(2) Stem + -gen (-ken, ete., v.h.1) Participle of Past (and Present) and 
Verbal Noun. (a) It expresses the meaning of English relative clauses, e.g. 
büglin kelgen kisi kim = “ who is the person who came to-day ? ” ; butajtqan 
sdzdértin = “those words which you have said ”; qizi sulu: botyon baj == “the 
rich man (bey) whose daughter was (is) beautiful ” ; (b) the meaning of English 
sentences with “ that " is expressed by gen + the acc. suff. -ni; munu atyanindi 
kürdilk = “ we have seen that you have taken (lit. your having taken) that". 
(c) English temporal clauses are rendered by -gen + the locative suff. -de or 
+ kezde = “at the time”; e.g. qizimdi bérgende köp aitin atamin = “ when 
I give my daughter (away) I shall receive much gold"; alar bara“Zatqan 
kezde = “ when they were going along ". (d) The meaning of English clauses of 
reason is expressed by -gen-*lik + the ablative suff. -den or + tittin = “ for ” ; 
e.g. mali köp botyonduy (< *gen-lik) titin . . . = “ as his cattle was much ” ; 
qizmatói déetispegendikten = “as the servants were not sufficient...”. 
(e) -gen (often --*-lik) is used as a true noun; e.g. tijpeyendiy/ni seBeBi < 
tegbegendik-i-nin sebebi = “ the reason for his not touching (= attacking) ” ; 
senin kim ekenindi bilemiz = “we know who you are (lit. your who your- 
being-acc. we-know) ”. 

(3) Stem + u: (ti, -o:, -ü:, see “ Vowel-Harmony "). Verbal Noun. (a) It 
is used as a true noun; e.g. oqu: = “ the reading ". (b) -u: + tičtin = “ for ” 
indicates “in order to, to ” ; e.g. qizdi tau: (< tapu:) tl&in = “in order to find 
the girl ". (c) It is sometimes used to express the meaning of English temporal 
clauses, e.g. qizdi körti: menen = “just when he saw tha girl (lit. the girl-aco. 
the seeing with) ". 

(4) Stem + gi (-ki, etc., v.h.2). Verbal Noun. gi- poss. suff. + kel- 
= “to come ”, indicates the wish to do the action which is expressed by the 
verbal stem, e.g. Purunzaya baryim kelet — “I want to go to Frunze”; sen 
(never seniy !) qaóan d£Zónüglig keldi — ' when did you want to go f ”. 

(5) -mek (v.h.1), originally a verbal noun, has lost its meaning entirely 
and is used as necessitative (which see) and in an intention-form (see “‘ Compound 
Tenses (4) (b) (8) "). 


CONVERBS 


These are unchangeable verbal forms, the person and tense of which are not 
expressed but correspond to that of the main verb at t^e end of the sentence. 

(1) Stem + e (v.h.1), after a final vowel-j; negative bej (-pej, etc.). It is 
used before bašta- == “to begin", e.g. tüjrünó bastayan = “he started 
learning ". The main verb of a compound verb is always a converb -e (see 
“ Derived Verbs (6) "). It is the basis for the present. -bej is used to express 
‘without + a gerund " (= -bes -den), e.g. at söz ajtpaj (s.l. ajtsej) qatyan 
= “he remained without saying a word" = “he did not say a word 
more ”. 

(2) Stem + (i)p (v.h.2). In the negative it is always replaced by «bej. 
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(a) If two verbal forms in a sentence should be built up by the same suffixes and 
express actions that follow one another, -ip is added to the stem of the first 
verb instead of these suffixes; e.g. gixin satip (for satqisi) attin atyisi keldi 
= “he wanted to sell his daughter and to receive gold (for her)". (b) -ip is 
used adverbially (see “ Adverbs (4) ”). (c) A sentence closed with a final 
verbal form is taken up again by -ip; e.g. alar maya kelisti, maya kelikip 
ajtisti — “ they came to me and (coming to me) they said ”. (d) -ip is used as 
basis for a preterite (Bee “ Preterite -iptir’’); furthermore, the main verb of the 
verbal compounds consisting of a main verb and an auxiliary verb is a converb 
"ip. Very many of the verbal compounds of which the converb -ip is a part 
have developed a new meaning as compounds; e.g. ałip kel- = (lit. “ taking 
come ") = “to bring"; atp ket- = (ht. “taking go away ") = “to carry 
away ". (e) dep the converb -ip of de- = “ to say " is placed between a direct 
speech and the verb indicating the action of speaking, usually in the order direct 
speech -dep- (subject-objects)-verb ; e.g. meni *tqar’in (< qutqaryin) dép at 
qiz aya sözdörün ajtti — °“ ‘save me’ (saying) that girl said her words to him ”’. 

(3) -genče = “until ", e.g. biz kelgenóe kit — ' wait until I come”. In 
1.1. -genée is used also for (4). 

(4) (8.l.) -gièe, -ginée, -gindek = “ instead of”; e.g. mén qizimdi bir éatya 
berginóek ..." — “ instead of giving my daughter to an old man ”. 


AUXILIARY VERBS 

These indicate the aspect of the main verb, which is a converb -ip. I can 
give only a few which are the most interesting: (1) déat- = “ to lie ", indicates 
(a) an action done in the immediate present ; e.g. oqup d£atat = “he is reading 
(just now)”; (b) a durative or customary action ; e.g. Purunzada iétep dzatat 
= “ he works (always) at Frunze ". (2) dztir- = “ to go ", indicates a durative 
action ; e.g. ošo mektepte oqup d£türüm = “ I study (lit. read) at that school ”. 
(3) kel- = “ to come ”, indicates that an action has been done uninterruptedly 
up to the present time; e.g. eki di ošo mektepte oqup keldi = “he has been 
studying at that school for (these) two years". (4) ket- — “to go away ", 
indicates than an action is done thoroughly and that it is completed, e.g. oya 
munu ubadalafip (< Arab. wa‘da) ketti = “ he promised him that emphati- 
cally ”. (5) kör- — “to see", indicates an attempt, see “ Imperative ”. 
(6) otur- = “ to sit ” indicates an action done in the immediate present (contrary 
to Uzbek, in which it indicates duration); e.g. at jatep oturat = “ he is working 
(just now)”. (7) qat- = “ to remain ”, indicates that an action takes place and 
that the state which is the result of it is still lasting; e.g. ketip qatdi = “he 
went away (and now he is not here any more) ". (8) qoj- = “ to put ”, indicates 
that an action is done very thoroughly and that it is completed; e.g. oya 
ajtip gojdi = “ he told him emphatically ”. (9) tttyot = “ to finish ”, indicates 
that an action is brought to an end; e.g... . ajtip tttyöttti = “ he said . . . and 
finished his speech ”. (10) tur- = “ to stand ”, indicates a durative action; 
e.g. at ošo zo:tto iétep turat = “ he works (always) in that factory " (Russ.). 
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DERIVED VERBS 

(1) Passive.— -il (v.h.2), after final -l, -in; after final vowel -n; e.g. ajt-it 
= “to be said”; atin = “to be taken”; idte-n = “to be done (work) ”’. 

(2) Reflexive.— -(i)n (v.h.2), e.g. kor-itn = “ to look at oneself”. | 

(8) Heciprocal.— -)1(5 (v.h.2), for reciprocal and mutual actions and for the 
3rd P.pl.; e.g. ber-i$ — “to give each other”; beriget = “ they give ". 

(4) Factitive.— -t after a final vowel; stems with final -n change n> t; 
e.g. djrün- = “ to learn ” ; tijrét = “ to teach " ; -ir (v.h.2), -er (v.h.1), added 
to a number of monosyllabic stems with a final consonant, e.g. 086-12 = “ to 
make flee"; qajt-ar = “to make return” = “to send back"; -dir (-tir, 
v.h.2) added to stems with a final consonant or with a final long vowel (*y, w); 
e.g. tu:dur = “to assist at a confinement ” (lit. to make bear < *tuy-dur-) ; 
-giz (-kiz, v.h.2), added to stems with a final consonant, e.g. mingiz- ح‎ “ to 
make mount"; to a few stems -ger (-ker, v.h.1) is added; e.g. qutqar = “to 
gave ” (< 3); ütker- — “ to pass (time) ". 

(5) Possibility and Impossibilaty.—Converb -e + al- = “to take”; e.g. 
iste atamin — “ I can work " ; neg. ište albajmin = “ I cannot work." 

(6) Compound Verbs.—They consist of a converb -e + an auxiliary verb. 
(a) A verb indicating a motion + kel- = “to come ", indicates hurry; e.g. 
dztiné geldi — “he came in a hurry”; qajta geldi = “he returned in a 
hurry ". (b) kele (< kel- = “to come”) and bara- (< bar- = “to go”) 
ل‎ dgat- == “to lie", indicates that the action is done in the immediate 
present; e.g. kele dzatat = “ he is coming (just now) ". (c) Converb -e + kõr- 
== “ to gee ”, indicates a request ; e.g. ajta kör = “ please say ". (d) Converb 
-e -+ ber- = “to give " indicates a continued action; e.g. d£aza ber = “ go on 
writing ". (e) Converb -e + tur- = “to stand ”, indicates a durative action ; 
e.g. qaraj turat = “ he is looking (for a long time) ”. 


bol-, bar, dzoq 

The defective stem مع‎ = “to be " of bot- == '' to be, to become ”, is used in 
the following forms: (1) emes (*negative of the participle -er), see “ Compound 
Tenses (1) ". When standing alone it indicates the present negative. (2) edi, 
éken; affirmative Ist and 2nd preterite. (3) éken, verbal noun -gen. In the 
other forms bot- is used in both meanings. 

bar == “It is existing " ; 0500 = “it is not existing ". They are used to 
express "to have", e.g. üjtüm bar = “I have a house" (lit. my house is 
existing). They are often replaced by bo} ; e.g. bajdin bir qizi botyon = “ the 
rich man had a daughter ". 


Irano-Indica Il 
By H. W. BAXLEY 


y 


HE early history of Central Asia, the background of the Turkish expansion 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, and of the Mongol eruption in the 
thirteenth, presents a large number of problems which the slowly progressing 
study of documents made accessible to us in particular by the late M. Aurel 
Stein and Paul Pelliot is bringing nearer to solution. Among these documents 
those from the kingdoms of Khotan and Krorayina are of outstanding 
importance for the early period. It seems desirable to treat of some of these 
problems here. ١ 


1. The vocabulary of Khotan and the Iranian words «n the Krorayina documents 


A large part. of the vocabulary of the Khotanese language is now known, 
much of it already accessible in print, and it is possible to confront it with the 
Iranian words found in Krorayina. It is at once noticeable that in the two 
vocabularies, while part is identical, as in lastana- ‘quarrel’, corresponding to 
Krorayina lastana, or prahona- ‘ garment’ to Krorayina prahunt, yet marked 
differences appear which are unlikely to be due only to difference of time. 
I would notice here the following ten cases. 

1. In an article Recent Work 4n ‘Tokharian’ (Trans. Phil. Soc. 1947, 
149-150), I called attention to the difference between Krorayina guéura, 
Kuchean Sanskrit gausura,! and the Khotan *btstviraa-, attested in the plural 
biswirá ‘ of high birth ’ (Suvarnabhäsa-sutra, Khotanese Texts I p. 248, 73 r 1), 
and the related bäsivärässai, translating Sanskrit kulaputra, a person of good 
family. The treatment of the initial v- shows that here two dialects are 
concerned. 

2. Krorayina aépista ‘ lucerne, alfalfa ’, which was recognized by T. Burrow 
in documents 214, 273 (A Translation of the Kharosths Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan, 1940, 40), corresponds to the well-known NPers. asptst, borrowed into 
Syriac 'spst-' (Th. Nóldeke, ZDMG 32. 46). It was known as aspasttin the garden 
of the Assyrian king Marduk-apli-iddin (Zetts. Assyr.6. 206). In Eastern Iranian, 
Pašto has špēšta and near Bamiyàn s3mita (G. Morgenstierne, Etymological 
Vocabulary of Pashto, 75-6). The word derives from aspa- ' horse’ and (a)st- 
. ‘food’, from the verb ad- ‘to eat’, hence 'horse-fodder' ; and from 

B. Laufer's discussion of lucerne or alfalfa (Stino-Iranica 208 ff.) the reason far 
this name is clear: it was the horse's Central Asian fodder par excellence. 


1 Assumed to be a derivative of Old Iranian vis- and pu&ra-. In the Kuchean Sanskrit form 
one notices the use of au in place of u, cf, e for $ (trevarsa), as o ia found in Agnean texta: togit 
beside tusi ° tugita ', and e for $ in treéal ' trigālā ’, frefaranagamas (299 a 1) and the like, 
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Besides the Krorayina texts the word is found also in sctsta for *svisia in the 
Fan-ii-tsa-ming of the (Kuchean?) Li-yen (see P. Pelliot apud P. C. Bagchi, 
Deux lexiques sanskrit-chinois I 301, and P. C. Bagchi, ibid. II 353). 

The Khotan word is different : a$para-. I have translated this ° lucerne ° 
in Ch 00269. 29 (BSOAS 12. 616, 621). It is there evidently fodder for the 
stūra- ‘horses’ (for the meaning of stūra- note also Krorayina stora ‘ horse’, 
and Avestan staora- ' larger animals, horses. etc.’) and that can only be lucerne. 
In the Rama text (P 2784. 24, BSOAS 10. 373) aa ra aspara hvadamdé ~ 
khadara jsam hauska hvadamdà khara tti jsam huata hmaaamad ° the horses in 
fact were eating lucerne, the mules were eating hay, but she asses were eating 
grass’, it is again the horses’ fodder. In the E text 14. 91 aspari ‘lucerne ’ 
occurs beside rrusa ‘barley’, again as horse-fodder. For the etymology of 
aípara one might assume *asa-hvara- ‘ horse-fodder ', with a replacement of 
hv- by ph- and secondarily in a group with sibilant -sph- replaced by -&p-. Such 
spellings with aspirated beside unaspirated consonant after a sibilant occur 
elsewhere as in Khotanese Suv.bhdsa 24 v 4 nasphisid rendering Sanskrit 
ksipta, and E 2. 94 naspüste ‘cast out, driven out’. I had naturally con- 
sidered also *aspa-tarra- ‘horse herb’ with tarra- ° herb ' from *trna- but the 
old spelling with single r and the £ are against 1t. Nor do I feel able to seek 
in a$para- a connection with Avestan baourva-. 

. Here then two Iranian dialectal words stand opposed, aspista beside aspara-. 
They differ not only in the second component but also in the treatment of Old 
Iranian *agya-: one from the sp dialect, as Sogdian 'sp- and Ossetic æfsæ 
° mare ' and. xerg-efs “mule’; the other from the š dialect as Khotan agga- 
and Wakhi yaš. 

3. nacwa ‘hunting’ or ‘quarry, game’. This word was noticed in 
BSOAS 11. 774, where other forms are given : NPers. nax&r, Manich. Mid. Pers. 
nhéyhr, Insc. Sapir I Parth. 24 nhëyr-pty ‘ master of the hunt’, Pers. nhéyr-pt, 
Bud. Bogd. ny&’yr, Armen. naxër-k° (but in the place-name Peroz-naxtr 
beside Peroz-naxter with variant in -er, J. Marquart, Hrangahr, p. 9), and 
Sanskrit inscr. nagcira (H. Lüders, Acta Orient. 18. 37). I there indicated an 
etymology *nazxti-&ra-, which I consider & religious epitiet transmitted from 
dialect to dialect, recalling the Avestan tomascifra ‘ whose origin is darkness ’, 
Zor. Pahl. tam-tóhmak used of wild animals ; and I would add the epithet of the 
dog zíapá.yaona- in the Videvdàt 13. 47 xéapa.yaonû yaÜa tayus ‘ who is at 
home by night like the thief’. Since I recognize &6£ra- in the second component, 
the Sogdian with r instead of the purely Sogdian change of Or to š, as in 
yws- *gavatra-, wyšpšųyy *vis- and *pubra-, Bypsyt *baga- and *puéra-, clearly 
indicates a loanword. The Middle Iranian treatment of Ar, which is well known, 
shows vacillation about the presence of À: the alternatives were short vowel 
-+ hr or long vowel + r alone, just as the careful speaker in Teheran calls the 
place Tehrdn or Tehrün, while the usual colloquial speaker uses Térün, and in 
early New Persian kahrez stands beside kärez, Manich. Mid. Pers. ghryz 
‘channel ’, see BSOS 9. 84. Both spellings occur early anc it is likely that both 
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pronunciations from early Sasanian times always existed side by side. Loan- 
words naturally tend to show the spoken form in which the greater change has 
taken place. Hence, in the Old Sogdian letters (whose date has now been 
established by W. B. Henning, BSOAS 12. 601 f£., as 312-13 A.D.) we find the 
loanword Bypwr *Baypür ‘son of heaven’ as title of the Chinese emperor 
(Letter 11, 11, 16, ed. 8. Reichelt). In a different context ‘sons of God’ we 
find Parth. bgpwhr'n *baypuhrän, see BSOAS 11. 53. In Syriac the Persian 
name Sahpuhr, which is written in Sapir I’s inscr. Parthian shypwhr and Pers. 
Shpwhry, and in Manich. Mid. Pers. #bwhr, has from the fourth century the 
spelling šbwr. Later the spellings vary. Mani’s famous book SäBukrayän 
(Manich. Mid. Pers. £bwhrg'n) is called by Al-Bairtini al-éabüragàn, and in the 
Fihrist of Al-Nadim is al-faburagün ; in the tenth century Geography Hudüd 
al-‘Alam (ed. V. Minorsky, 381) it is Pwr *áawur. Firdausi has both ihr with 
hr preserved and huztr, that is older &@ra- and hučtðra-, as he has pir < putra-. 
In Manichean texts both Parthian and Persian have &r. The name Vaspurakan, 
well known in this Armenian form, corresponds in the Inscr. Säpür I to Parth. 4 
wysprkn *uispurakän, in Greek gouasperigan, Pers. weplykn; and Parth. 27 
wysprkn, Greek ouisperëégan. For Zor. Pahl. vaspuhrakdn, see A. Pagliaro, 
Riv. d. Stud. Orient. 22. 63 ff Archaic forms for Old Iranian Or are written in 
the Inscr. Säpür I in the name of Ardaëir. Here we have both Parth. and Pers. 
'rthštr with tr for Or, become hr in pronunciation. The Greek has the three forms 
Artazar, Artaxer, and Artaxtr; among these the -tr form indicates that the 
form Ariazí found in the Zor. Pahl. Kûarnamak and NPers. Ardafir was 
already known. A similar replacement of a@r by ir is found also in the word 
Inscr. Sapir I Parth. 19 ptyhštr *pätiréahr ‘document’, Pers. p'thátr, in the 
Greek évypados, corresponding to the Zor. Pahl. p'tháyr *patasir of the Draxt 
Asôrik 39, Armenian patš$r 'rescript' (see J. Markwart, Festgabe Szinnyei, 
p.71) Coptic (Manichäische Homulien, p. 44, ed. J. Polotsky) has the place- 
name Hormésdakiahar ° Hormizd-ardaEir'. Similarly, Manich. Mid. Parth. has 
the place wyh'rdíyr ° Veh-Ardadsir’ (Andreas-Henning, Mittehran. Manich. 
ii 70). The name Mira as a planet became myr in a Sogdian calendar as a loan- 
word (F. W. K. Müller, Die “ persischen ” Kalendarausdrticke in chinesischen 
Tripitaka), but the sixteenth day of the month, the day of Mihr, was called 
mysy in Sogdian (see W. B. Henning, Ortentahia 8. 95); and Al-Bairüni gave 
märagän as the Persian name for mthrajan. 

No connection of nazčthr has yet been found in Khotanese, but for ° hunting ’ 
byaha- is used (see W. B. Henning, BSOAS 11. 471) and for ‘ quarry ’ hasura-, 
husura-, see BSOAS 12. 330, with connections in Ossetic sorun ‘to hunt’ and 
sird ‘ quarry `. | 

4. Krorayina avimdama ‘recompense, penalty’ corresponds to Manich. 
Sogd. Bnd’m (see T. Burrow, Translation, p. 149, who quotes W. B. Henning, 
Mantch. Bet- und Beichtbuch, p. 122). No such word has yet been met with in 
Khotanese. 

6. Krorayina sojhamga, sofhaga, sofhamgha, svathamgha, Agnean sogtañk-. 
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This should, from the context in Agnean, represent the Old Indian éresthin- 
(hence correct the insufficient rendering ' officials ’ in BSOS 8. 905, and note 
Trans. Phil. Soc 1947, 149). In 222 a 2 lave Gmasan sostankafi can only corre- 
spond to the frequent group of raja with the amätyas and the sresthins of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. The éresfhin was the rich merchant, banker, and from 
his financial duties concerned with tax-collecting, which was a function of the - 
sothamga in Krorayira. In Tibetan texts the éresfhin is called chon-dpon ° chief 
of the sellers, merchants ’, and in Chinese Buddhist texts the word is translated 
Fg + sang-tsu ‘master of merchants’. Is the word Iranian? Since the 
‘merchant ’, the ‘ trader’ or ‘ seller’ is the basic idea which the Tibetans and 
Chinese recognized in the word éresthin, it would be reasonable to find a word 
with similar meaning here in sothamga also. For the Iranian claim the somewhat 
complex evidence can be set out as follows. For the meaning ‘ sell’ the Western 
Iranian dialect of Persian has Manich. Mid. Pers. prwrš- *fravaxé- (see 
W. B. Henning, Das Verbum des Mitielpersischen der Turfanfragmente, p. 174, 
where no preterite is given). A. Ghilain has not the word in his Hssat sur la 
langue parthe. In Zor. Pahl. the Frahang 1 Pahlavik gives fruit *fravašēt, 
froëët, and infinitive frwxin *fravaxtan, fróxtan ° to sell’, and this is the regular 
word in NPers. furdiad, furôxtan. In Eastern Iranian the similar Parati word 
pharat- ‘to sell’ can be traced to *pardvarta- (see G. Morgenstierne, Indo-Iran. 
Frontier Languages I, .م‎ 38). The sale then is indicated by a ‘ proclaiming’ of 
the wares, since fra-vak- is familiar in such & meaning. 

It is next necessary to refer to the variant development of the old preverb 
fra- in Middle and New Iranian. In Ossetic Old Iranian fra- survives as ra: 
Digoron ræmodzun ‘ to remove ’, see Vs. Miller, Grundriss d. iran. Phil., Ossetisch, 
p.83. Beside it we find also ra-, in more archaic Digoron also æra- : ærakæsun 
‘to look out’, as we have Old Iran. fra- beside frd-. In the Iranian found at 
Maralbaëi and Tuméuq we have also ra-, see Sten Konow, Journ. Asiat. 1941-2, 
93. Khotanese has ka- and Ad-. Chorasmian has ha- in - ,2*, ht-Br-, pret. 5 هاور‎ 
häBirda ‘he gave’ (with augment), from *fra-bar-, *fra-a-bar-. For the fra- 
Bal5% has in three verbs #a-: ša-waškay ‘to sell’ < *fra-vaxé-, and partc. 
ga-wazrt'a; šastay ‘to send’ > *fra-stà- ; ša-mušay ‘to forget’ < *fra-mrš-, 
cf. fra- in NPers. farüámós. Ormuri has a similar development in the Kaniguram 
dialect # and in Logar š, see G. Morgenstierne, Indo-Iran. Frontier Languages 
I, 333, as in Zramëk ' forgetting’ < *framráta- ; Saw-, Logar fü- ‘to weep’ 
< *fra-rauda-. Parati differs again with its rha- as in rhdz- ‘to fly’ 
< *fra-vaz-. 

If now we assume an Iranian *fra-vazi-tana- ° the seller ', a development into 
*šauštana- would be normal in a dialect which has the change of fra- to £a-. 
From an ending -dna- with the additional suffix -ka- the result is -dinga-, as in 
Khotanese where we find such words as himdvdmga- ‘ Indian’ (see BSOAS 
10. 602), and tfamga- ‘thin’ < *tanaka-, Ossetic tænæg. We should thus 
construct *íaustanga-, or in Agnean spelling sostank- and Krorayina sothamga 
(with th, where transliteration should give rather st). In such a suffix -tana- 
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I see the use to express an agent beside the common use of -fana- as noun 
of action which supplies the Old Pers. -tanaty infinitive. 

Here it is necessary to enter upon another difficult problem in which also 
the same suffix -iana- is involved, the origin of the Pašto caftan ° master’. 
Almost certainly related to it is the name Casfana, which occurs in Indian 
sources as the name of a Ksatrapa, see E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of 
the Andhra Dynasty, 71-5. The name is written in Kharosthi script Cathana, 
in Greek script Tiastanés, and in Uigur script ny, see F. W. K. Müller, 
Uigurica IV pp. 5 ff. Since Pasto cagian ‘master’ may perhaps be traced to 
*éaxétana-, that is *čazš-tana-, I would propose to see in it a derivative of 
a base *éazá- ‘to instruct, enjoin, order ’, with the same agent meaning of the 
-lana- suffix: ‘one who is concerned with enjoining, commanding’. The 
base *éarë- could be either a reduplicated form from Old Iranian kaš- ‘ instruct ’, 
pres. čaša- ; or & secondary form from *čaš- by xš replacing š. This interpreta- 
tion provides a parallel to the postulated basis of sothamga. I prefer this base 
*éaxë- to the similar base -قتطام‎ : ptdyt- ‘to receive’ attested in Sogdian for 
Persian griftan ‘take’ (W. B. Henning, Sogdica 29). 

To this must be added a note on Ossetic Digoron fædzæxsun, Iron fædzæxsyn 
‘to entrust, enjoin, assure’. I proposed in Asica, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1946, p. 37, to 
connect this Ossetic word with Digoron zæyun, Iron zæyyn ° to say’. I have, 
indeed, found that my Ossetic friend preferred the pronunciation dzæyun, 
which is also in the Dictionary, although the unexploded d is not always clearly 
audible. But I had not reslized how distinctly the doubled consonants are 
uttered with the preverb fæ- in Digoron, as in fæccætiun. One must, therefore, 
separate fædzærsun from these recent and still living compounds and assume 
an early patè- without doubling. After this pats- the dz can represent either an 
older ë or an older j. With Vs. Miller (Grund. Iran. Phil. 29) I would now prefer 
to adopt a *patt-Cazs-, and see in it another form of the verb *šazš- ° to instruct ' 
just discussed. 

One important point still remains to be noted. The replacement of fra- 
by ša- occurs in Baléti and Ormuri (r, š). The possibility of the change else- 
where is therefore evident. Can any support be found in Central Asia? This 
compels one to re-examine the problem of Sogdian šmnw ° Satan ' in Christian 
texts and Uigur émnw, 3’mnw, šymnw, Runic Turkish émnw. After H. Junker's 
important paper on this word in the Ungarische Jahrbücher, 5. 49 f, Türkisch 
Simnu “ Ahriman ", who gave excellent reasons for the equation of this word 
with the familiar Zoroastrian term, W. Lentz (in E, Waldschmidt and W. Lentz, 
Mantchàtsche Dogmatik aus chinesischen und iranischen Texten, 515) published 
a theory of F. C. Andreas that Sogdian šmnw represented aëyah- or aëah- 
* worse ' with manyu- ‘mind’. That was to construct an unknown compound 
to supply the basis of a word familiar and important enough to be borrowed to 
express the very idea for which Ahriman was already to hand in Iranian circles, 
while at the same time leaving unexplained the absence of anything to represent 
the assumed medial -yaA- or -ah- in the Sogdian ämnw, from which the Turkish 
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émnw is directly taken, being probably later provided with a vowel in the first 
syllable, whence the two spellings Uigur Z'mnw and Symnw arose. It seems to 
have no solid base. That something of older Iranian tradition was known in 
Central Asia we know from the words Khotanese ésandramata, the name of 
a goddess used to translate the Buddhist Sri; taira haraysa for Sumeru, that 
is, the Avestan taéra of the Hara berez ; and the use of dytiva- ‘demon ’ (see 
my Zoroastrian Problems, pp. 52, 226). The source of ämnw would almost 
certainly be the best known Old Iranian word for the evil spirit, Ahriman. 
Hence, I do not hesitate to accept this šmnw as an example of hr- becoming à, 
just as the old fra- had through Ar- become ga-. The loss of the initial a- of 
Old Iranian can be compared with the similar loss in the word Ahuramazda 
which occurs in Marich. Sogd. zwrmzd-B, (W. B. Henning, Manich. Bet- und 
Beichtbuch, p. 139), and as a borrowed word for the planet Jupiter wrmed. 

The Khotanese word which renders Bud. Sanskrit éresthin- ' merchant’ 
has still to be considered. Here we find in Older Khotanese haruva-, gen. sing. 
häruvr, and nom. plur. héruva, in Later Khotanese harva-, plur. härva. If we 
first notice another word of similar form, it will assist in tracing the history of 
this karuva- also. In the Suvarna-bhasa 56 r 5-6 (Khotanese Texts I, p. 240) tca- 
mana tye jambviyd bisstinya raysäyana aruve kissdngye baysand ysäyse bisśsünya 
häro &édna hastara hûmare haruvindd translates the Bud. Sanskrit (ed. J. Nobel, 
p.122) yenäsmin jambudvipe näanä-trna-qulmausadhivanaspataya ojasvitaräh 
qrarohisyanti. The Khotanese may be rendered by ' so that of this Jambudvipa 
in the forest thick with the various elixir-medicinal herbs, the grasses, various 
vegetation may get greater strength (become better in strength), may grow '. 
häruv- ‘ grow’ represents Old Iran. frd-ruda-, resembling Bud. Sogd. 8 
“oana-frarauda- (H. Reichelt, Dre soghdischen Handschriftenreste II, p. vi). 
Also hāro ‘ vegetation’ is from *fra-rauda-. In Later Khotanese hdrveda 
(P 4099. 275) replaces hdruvinda. In the Suvarna-bhdsa 36 r 1 hGrrusta renders 
Bud. Sanskrit uccash ' high’ and recalls Paraci rust ‘high’. We see then that 
häruv- can represent Old Iran. *fra-rud- and if we trace back ha@ruva-‘ merchant ’ 
to Old Iran. *fra-ruda- we can connect it at once with the word raud-: rud- 
which occurs in Khotanese parità °“ he orders ^, pret. parste ° he ordered ' from 
*pat-rud- ; and parau ‘command’ from *patt-rauda- corresponds in form to 
hāro. Hence, in KLotanese the word rud- has not the meaning of ‘ wailing, 
weeping' which the same base has in Avestan and in Ormuri Kaniguram 
fraw-, Logar šu- ‘ta weep’ from *fra-rauda-, and in Paraë ruh-: rhin- ‘to 
weep ', ultimately from the same *raud-. This leads to the proposal to explain 
hàruva- ‘ merchant’ as the one who proclaims his wares, a meaning expressed 
in the Persian and 881567 words for “sell ^. The regular Khotanese for ‘ sell’ is 
pres. parüth- : parte. paráta-, Later Khot. para, from *pard-dadati: parä-data., 
as in Pašto prolel ‘to sell’. Since -ayd- and -axt- became Khotanese -iya-, as in 
diya- ‘burnt’ and siya- ‘learned’ one can hardly accept the etymology pro- 
posed in the Glossary to E as *hàra- from *sakira- : the whole word AGruva- 
with -uva- in any case requires fuller explanation. 
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6. Krorayina sasta- is ‘day’, occurring also in the Kharosthi inscriptions 
im North-West India (ed. Sten Konow, nos. 79, 82, 86). In Khotanese sasta- 
° appeared ’ is the parto. to sad-, but for day only hadas is used. 

7. noksart is ' new year’ as a month name from *navaka-sarda-. Similarly, 
Sogdian n'wsrôyé, in Arabic script nwsrd, is used for the first month of the year 
(W. B. Henning, Zum soghdischen Kalendar, Orientalia 8. 94). In Khotanese, 
sala- ‘year’, and with suffix sah, has -L, as does also Maralbaëi Iranian 
salye. 

8. Krorayina cojhbo, an official title, conjecturally Agnean cospa 302-3 
(see Trans. Phil. Boc., 1947, 149), Maralbaši Iranian cazba, gen. sing. cazbye. 
W. B. Henning proposed an Iranian origin (ZDMG 90, p.12) by connecting it with 
cazdahvant- * one who decides’ and Bud. Sogd. cztyk. I should rather conjecture 
an Eastern Iranian form of the Old Iran. *x3ara-pavan- ‘satrap’. Certainly the 
-bo, -ba would suit an Old Iran. nom. sing. -a-pávà. If the cojh-, caz- is from *éaz- 
and that from *zšaš-, one would explain the š in place of š by its intervocalic 
position (š < Or, and 2 < Sr are the usual Sogdian changes). The replacement 
of ză by č may be explained either by way of tš in place of xš, which recalls, 
also in a foreign word, the peculiar Sogdian mn'táyr in P 3. 227 for Old Indian 
manahsla (W. B. Henning, BSOAS 11. 465), where a foreign Ag is replaced by 
tš; or by a replacement of š- (<< zš-) by č- (a change which is, for example, 
known in the Georgian proper name Cazruzadze from the Persian Sahruz). Has 
Chinese perhaps also preserved this cazba (though with greatly diminished 
importance of rank) in its word for a Mazdean official BE ¥, K 1167, 702, 
sa-pau < süt-páu, that is, *sazbau (with secondary saz- from gaz-)? On this 
word see P. Pelliot, BEFEO 3. 665-71; B. Laufer, S:no-Iranica 529 (who 
thought of the Persian ‘ satrap’); and A. Ashikaga, quoted in Bibliographie 
bouddhique 1-8, 355, who proposed to see in it the Sanskrit sarthavaha- ° caravan- 
leader ”. For cojhbo, earlier discussions are given by F. W. Thomas, Acta Orient. 
13. 75, and in The Early Population of Lou-lan-Shan-shan (Journ. Greater India 
Soc. 1944, 58), where the forms quoted (if they are connected) jo-co, jo-bo, 
co-jo, should be derived from the Iranian source ; but in a monosyllabic language 
such compounds are too easily formed and the words may be of different origin : 
and Sten Konow, Hin neuer Saka-Dialekt 23. 

9. Krorayina gamfis, kafis ‘treasury’, and gamfavara ‘treasurer’ 
(T. Burrow, BSOS 7. 509). For the same meanings Khotanese has pargyzia, 
pajfia-, rendering Bud. Sanskrit kosa in the Suvarna-bhasa 73 r 1 (Khotanese 
Texts I, 248). It occurs in the loc. plur. in E 28. 156 papsfuvo ° in the treasuries ’. 
In this same passage of E the treasurer is called malysaka- (not found else- 
where), corresponding to the grhapats-raina who has charge of the royal treasury. 
For other connections of ganja-, see Asta, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1946, 15. No 
Khotanese cognate of ganja- has yet been found. 

10. Krorayina divira ° scribe ’ from Old Iran. *dim-bara-. In the inscription 
from the city Sapiir edited by R. Ghirshman, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, 10, 
1937, a new example of the Pers. dpywr (w and r are written with the same 
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sign) is found ; in the Insor. Sapir I Parth. 24 dpyrwpt with Greek dibiroupt, 
in line 28 Parth. dpyrpiy, Pers. dpyrpt, rendered in the Greek by archtgrammateus 
‘chief scribe ; Armen. dir, Zor. Pahl. dipir, Christ. Sogd. dpyr. 

Khotanese has pirdka- °“ writer ’ from the verb pir- from *patt-kar- ‘imitate ’ 
as proposed BSOS 8. 935. As belonging to the same context I would quote 
here the word pug- ' to study, read ', pūsãka- ° reader ' from *pati-fras-ya-, with 
which compare Bud. Sogd. ptfs-, Manich. Sogd. ptBs-, Old Pers. patepredtry, 
and Paikuli patpursät. 

These ten cases testify to an Iranian dialect in the Krorayina region distinct 
from Khotanese, and since in that region there is some likelihood that the 
Tokharians once lived, I should be willing to recognize these words as remnants 
of the Tokharian language. One ought not to forget, in view of the close con- 
nection of the Astor with the Tokharot, that a proper name Arsina is known in 
one Kharosthi document, no. 7. 


2. bram 


In BSOAS 11. 787-9 I gave the reasons which had induced me to interpret 
Kharosthi aksara m over m as mma both in the somma of the Asoka 
inscription of Shabazgarhi, as had been done before, and in the Kharosthi 
Dharmapada, where the aksara had been disputed. I have here to add four 
further points. 

1. I had intended, but in the final redaction it escaped my memory, to 
point out that when the writer of the Krorayina document no. 399 wished to 
write hm in the Bud. Sanskrit he used a clear A written over m. Thus, he has 
in no. 399 (the last word) brahma-cartía (or -tra?) with hm. To express this 
conjunct letter he had therefore felt it necessary to adopt a new sign. The 
editors, in reading it, hesitated between Ama and ham, since the group is 
ambiguous when subscript m may mean either -m or -ma. We need not doubt 
that in the present brahmacarifa the writer intended Am. 

2. In the Tibetan Siddhasära 200 v7 the plant name bram.mhi occurs 
corresponding to Khotanese ¿ba (with which compare Tibetan ‘aba, ‘awa, 
J. Filliozat, Kumäratantra, p. 140). I was able in August 1946 to read through 
my transcript of the Tibetan passages of the Seddhasara which I had quoted in 
Khotanese Texts I. It had been impossible in the intervening twelve years to do 
this. The reading of this word bram.m/ is now assured. 

3. To be compared to the isolated Khotanese spelling P 2787. 39 bramham 
° Brahmana- ' (see BSOAS 10. 914) is the well known Bharhut inscription with 
bramhadeva manavako (no. 87 in E. Hultzsch, ZDMG 42, 70), where the A is 
attached to the right of the m. 

4. For the replacement of hm by mm it is possible to point to a foreign 
word in Sanskrit and New Indo-Aryan of which the history is fully known. In 
Greece Ópayu was used by Herodotos (fifth century 8.0.( of a silver coin and 
by Theophrastos (fourth-third century 8.0.) for a weight. Nearest to this form 
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of the word is the drakhma occurring twice in the Krorayina Kharosthi 
document no. 702 as a measure for ginger (émgavera) and pepper (pipali), 
beside the measures dhane and sadera. The secondary form trakhma is found 
in no. 324. A derivative probably occurs in Khot. drammäja ‘ sum of money (?) ' 
in the business document Or 9268 on wood (see Sten Konow, NTS 11. 23 ; 
the reading is drd-, not dra-). Older Khot. safīra- also (only in the instr. sing. 
satirna) is found beside the frequent Later Khot. sera-, sasra-, stra- (see 8808 8. 
142). An archaic form survives also in Khowar, the chief language of Citral, 
which has drozum ‘silver’ (G. Morgenstierne, 2808 8. 660, who would derive 
the word with its z from Greek through Middle Iranian). The next stage of 
change is attested in Manich. Mid. Pers. drhm *drahm, where the phrase &tón 
drahm + rôyen “like a copper drahm’ is used (Andreas-Henning, Muteliran. 
Manich. L, p. 9). This form came to the Arabs who have the constant dirham 
and rarer dirhäm for coin and for weight. The third stage in the Iranian change 
is Zoroastrian Pahlavi drm and drym (with scribal carelessness in writing y for 
À before m) "dram and *drahm, which passed to the Armenian as dram 
(H. Hübschmann, Armen. Gram. 145). In Pahlavi the word is usually repre- 
sented by the Aramaic zwzn (as written in the Elephantine Aramaic papyri), 
plur. of zwz- ‘ dSpayyu7’, as in the Frahang + Pahlavtk and in the gloss to Avestan 
asperanah-, but in addition to the Frahang + Pahlavik drm, drym the word, 
spelled drm, occurs as a weight in the phrase drm sng *dram sang in M. Jamasp- 
Asana, Pahlaw Texts, p. 154, §2. Pazend has dram, darm, drim, daram, deram, 
and the NPers. diram. This development of zm, hm to m is well attested. The 
forms with m are Persian in distinction to the Am of the northern dialect (see 
W. Lentz, Die nordiranischen Klemente on der neupersischen Literatursprache bei 
Firdost, 263, and for the various words H. Hiibschmann, Perstsche Studien 251). 
For the date of the change notice Armenian in a proper name Tam Xosrov, in 
Avestan tazma-; Pahlavi Psalter twmy ‘seed’, Zor. Pahl. tom and twhm, 
NPers. turm ; Inscr. Sapir I Parth. 15 mrthwmk (with w after h), Zor. Pahl. 
mrtwm, Manich. Mid. Parth. and Pers. zm and twhm, beside mrdwhm, NPers. 
mardum. In Krorayina the name Tamaspaa- is identified by T. Burrow with 
laxma-späda-, a name which is known also on the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

Within India the development was different. Later Sanskrit had dramma- 
both as coin and weight (Petersburg Dictionary and L. D. Barnett, Antiquihes 
of India, 207), and the Prakrit damma-, Panjabi damm and Hindi dam with other 
forms are quoted in R. L. Turner, Nepal Dictionary. Here then, in later 
Sanskrit, a foreign *drahma- has become dramma- as, according to the dis- 
cussion in BSOAS 11. 787 f£, Old Indian brahma became bramma- in the 
North-Western dialect in Kharosthi script whence the other forms in Central 
Asia were taken. i 

I now find in J. Filliozat, Fragments de Textes Koutohéens de Médecine et 
de Magie, 1948, träkam, which from the contexts clearly means Spay}; and 
also satera, just as we have in the Krorayina document 702 drakhma beside 
sadera. 
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3. manare 

The existence of a suffix -era beside -eya has long been noticed m Indian 
dialects. W. Geiger. Pali, p. 60, had met Pali vedhavera ‘ widow’s son’, and 
samanera- ° novice ' in contrast to which he quoted Sanskrit vatdhaveya and 
éramaneya (for which Bud. Sanskrit has érümanera ; for the Central Asian forms 
with the North-Western Prakrit change of ér > s, see BSOAS 11. 789, and 
Trans. Phil. Soc. 1947, 141, and add the New Mongol Derbet-Kobdo #emnr, 
Sawinr, quoted by b. Y. Vladimircov, Mongoltca I, 314), and he proposed to 
see in the two forms two different suffixes. P. Thieme, ZDMG 91. 111 ff. had 
occasion to treat of ddsera-, daseya-, däéa-, dasera-, düéseya-, kümera-, and 
kaneya- “son of a slavewoman °’. H. Frisk, Zur indotranischen und griechischen 
Nomtnalbildung, 45 £., dealt with suffixes containing -+-. The ending -eya- 
is well known and in Bud. Sanskrit occurs pauruseya- (räjñah pauruseyaih 
‘by the king’s officials’, Divydvaddna 33. 14) and ajyüneya- ‘ of good birth’, 
beside Gydneya- (Siksd-samuccaya, ed. G. Bendall, pp. 26, 28), which passed to 
Khotanese aggn* (Jétaka-stava 27 v 1), and Agnean djdnay. 

We can find a more extended alternation affecting y, v, and r in certain other 
words. Pali uses kasdya- and kasdva- of the monk’s yellow robe, and kasdya-, 
kasäva- for ‘astringent’; 2. ‘decoction’; 3. ‘fault’, but also with vanna- 
of a ' reddish-yellow colour’. Older Indian had kasdya- ‘decoction ° which is 
common in Khotanese medical texts as kagg. Here we find both -y- and -v- in 
the same word without any likelihood of different suffixes being added in the 
Old Indian period. In Agnean kágüy Kuchean kasäy is ‘impurity’, but kasar 
and kasart °“ yellow robe", Kuchean kasar. Here most conveniently the words 
are distinguished in Corm as in meaning. But the form with -r- is known earlier 
in the Krorayina document no. 606 kasara- ‘ yellow robe’ (see T. Burrow. 
Language, p. 82). With a metathesis (almost certainly) the word occurs in Bud. 
Sogdian and thence in Uigur: Sogd. Vtávantara Jataka 1497 kr'z kh *karäžakā, 
(¥ because of the Uigur spelling), Uigur krg twn *karaëa ton ‘the karaëa 
garment’ (F. W. K. Müller, Uigurica III, 57) and the older form without the 
first alif br'2 (see A. von Gabain, Briefe der uigurischen Hüen-tsangs-Biographie, 
p.90, quoting O. Hansen, who treated the word in ZDMG 94 (1940) in 
Tocharische-iranische Beziehungen under no. 13). F. W. K. Müller also quoted 
an Uigur form Ez'ry in which the order of z and r is more original )7 
und Tocharisch, 3971. In Khotanese E 4. 82 the Bud. Sanskrit kasáya-vastra- 
occurs, but elsewhere we find E rrusta-vrahauna- ‘ red-robed’ and rrusto cilo 
‘red robe’. 

In the Krorayina document no. 415 a word manare is found (written with n, 
not 5). The phrase reads khotaniye tre manare ‘three Khotanese boys’. The 
-r- is quite distinct on the facsimile and one can hardly follow T. Burrow 
(Translation, .م‎ 83) in changing it to -v- and so eliminate a striking dialectal 
feature (a fate Buddhist texts have often suffered and still suffer, see 
F. Edgerton in BSCS 8. 506, and notice how the dialectal anova-, antiva- was 
eliminated by E. Leumann in the Khotanese text E 14; 75, see BSOAS 10. 913 ; 
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and similarly by B. Barua and S. Mitra in the Kharosthi Dharmapada (p. 22) ; 
the ndr of upanimandrayate is corrected to -nir- in H. Lüders, Westere 6 
zur Geschichte und Geographie von Ostturkestan, p.7, fol. 6 v 6, note 11, see 
BSOAS 11. 779). 

The Krorayina *màánaraáa- ‘ boy ' attested only in this plural form manare 
with the frequent -e for -a'e, -age (see T. Burrow, Language, p. 23, and cf. 
BROAS 11. 780) has -r- where Old Indian had -v in mánavaka- ‘boy’. It is 
this -v- form that we have in Khotanese E 23. 205, instr. plur. mánavyau, and 
in P 2801. 4 (Rama text) m@navat, P 2781. 83 (Rama text) nom. plur. m@nava 
° young Brahmans’. The same is in Chinese W fij K 593, 654 mo-na < mud-ndp 
(E. Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes II, 336). But the same meaning ‘ Brahman 
boy is expressed in Agnean (see Tocharische Grammatik, p. 105) by manark, 
manarkass gen. plur., where again the -r- is present, and the form corresponds 
to the Krorayina *ménaraga- with a secondary loss of -a- before -f-. Such a loss 
in inflexion was regular as in wäskäñ, plural to wäsak ° upasaka ’. 

The explanation of these variations seems likely to lie in the weakly 
pronounced intervocalic transitional sound in colloquial Indian leading to an 
uncertainty as to original consonant, whence a medium of differentiation was 
evolved. 

4. *mamats 

Among the unsolved problems of Buddhist literature is a title preserved only 
in Chinese $ë | #4 K 593, 986 mo-mo-ti < muá-muá-tei. With our increasing 
knowledge of the Prakrits of early Central Asian Buddhist texts it is profitable 
to propose a solution. It is first necessary to notice the following five features of 
these Prakrits. 

1. The uncertainty of the A sound was noticed in BSOAS 11. 791-3, both 
its redundant use in Krorayina sahasrahani ‘ sahasrayi’ and its absence in 
danagrana ° dânagrahana °, and the like. Beside other words the replacement 
of maha- by m&- was noted. 

2. Intervocalic -k- was replaced either by a fricative (written g, y, or k) or 
lost: in compounds the word -käla- ‘time’ is found as -kala, -gala-, -yala, 
- ala, and -kala, and the suffix -aka- is written as -aka-, -aga-, -aya-, -a’a-, see 
BSOAS 11. 780, note 1. To -’ala- I should add here that in the Dharmapada 
Ab 9 (BSOAS 11. 490) w'hane-alasa anut‘hehadu ‘not rising at the time of 
rising ' the -e- has been developed through contact with the fricative -y- (as 
happened also in Khotanese, where Old Iranian -ay- before & consonant was 
replaced by ¥), and I see a similar effect of a palatal J replaced by -’- in the word 
qre'anads, Sanskrit prajünáti in O 31. Here -ajà- has been replaced by -e'à-. 
For this reason I see no need to separate the passage from the form it has in 
Pali 280 ufthana-kdlamhs anutthahano, nor do I share the uncertainty of Sten 
Konow (Acta Ortentalia 19. 71, note 1). 

3. -nt- replaced by -it-. This change must be assumed if the Bud. Sanskrit 
päyantika ‘fault ° was the earlier form of the word, but the tradition is uncertain. 
Beside payaniska the texts give pápantika and pagattika, thence arises the Bud. 
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Sanskrit pdyttt: in Central Asia and so to Agnean and Kuchean 281/15 (see 
Tocharische Grammatik, p. 61, note 1). The mere absence of an anusvára would 
change mt into t and there may lie behind the change less a spoken form than 
8 graphical change. 

4. tka- and tya- become indistinguishable. The -ska- passing through -1ja- 
as in jheniga beside jheniya could be replaced by -è representing a long +. 
Further, -ya and -tya became interchangeable. We thus find esvarigya, esvarya, 
and esvars, appearing in Khotanese as tévart (with initial short 2). Similarly, in 
the Krorayina the fem. -+ < -ikä is used as an adjective suffix, $pef fem. 
‘ white” (T. Burrow, Language, p. 30); adjectives in -tka- appear with the 
ending -+ (ibid. 30-31). In Khotanese, the Bud. Sanskrit fem. -4kà was replaced 
by -yà-: üwàgsyao ° upasika ’. 

5. -rm- is regularly retained in the North-Western Prakrit, hence in the 
Krorayina texts karma is used, but in the Central Indian Prakrits it was 
replaced by -mm-, and into Central Asia certain religious terms of the Central 
Prakrits were introduced, notably the word bhtkhu, bhighu, in contrast with the 
North-Western bhiksu (with k$ = retroflex ch). 

Now, in an article Quelques titres énigmatiques, E. Chavannes and Sylvain 
Lévi (Journ. Asiat. 1915. 1. 193 ff.) were able to delimit the functions of the 
official called mo-mo-ti < mamatt. He corresponded to the Pali dvdstka, the 
monk left to look after the property of the wandering monks, the property by 
a fiction belonging to a householder. The mo-mo-ti was at a later date identified 
by Fa-jiin m his Dictionary collected m 1151 a.D., the Fan-1-ming-1 (Taishô 
Issaikyd 2131), with the eihaárasvamsn, the qualified representative of the rights 
to property of the monastery. 

There is a familiar word in Sanskrit for ° worker ’, karmäntika, an adjective 
formed from karmünta- ‘work’. In the Ramayana 2. 82. 20, we find the vsti- 
karmantikah sarve marga-sodhaka daksakah ° all the workers pressed into service, 
the trained road-clearers '. In Sylvain Lévi's Le Nepal I 281 occurs the paniya- 
karmantika ° the man who provides water for drinking '. In the Mahàvyutpatts 
3823 the karmantika is found and the name is explained both in Tibetan and 
Chinese by the same word that they give for kärsika, that is, Tib. Z2m-pa 
‘farmer’, and Chin. $ H 3E keng-t‘sen-tso. The mo-mo-t$ as the servant to 
provide for the wandering monks might well be called a karmäntika. 

In view of the Prakritie changes listed above a Central Indian Prakrit 
form of *mahäkarmäntika ° the great worker ' would appear as *mahd’ammantt 
or further developed as *mámmatti, which, if one ignores the quantities of the 
vowels, is the sound the Chinese mo-mo-ti represents. The change from a 
*mahakarmanttka to *mamats is great but the following certain case discussed 
in the next section is hardly less great. 


5. upädhyäya ‘ teacher ’ 


The Chinese quote a word $n Aj K 70, Gram. Ser. 45 Ë (p. 136-7) xo-sa 
< yuĝ-żia, and #1 8, FI عل‎ K 70, 856, 855 zo-sang < yuá-&ang. 
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They explained that this word was originally from Khotan, where it meant 
teacher, the Bud. Sanskrit wpadhyäya (see E. Chavannes and Sylvain Lévi, 
Journ. Asiat. 1895. 2. 353; E. Chavannes, T'oung Pao 1905, 337, note 7; 
P. Pelliot, Journ. Asiat. 1914. 2. 400, note 1). The word is known in Tibetan in 
the readings hva-$añ and ha-san (Journ. Asiat. 1916. 2. 290). It is curious that 
' this word has not been found in Khotanese texts (one recalls how the famous 
hinäysa ° general’ occurs only once, see BSOS 8. 790, while the word spáta, 
translating sendpatt, is frequent) but the Chinese signs can be interpreted as 
*vaéa from North-Western Prak. *xdjaya. The Chinese 4- could correspond to 
Khotanese 2 (written £ in Older Khotanese, and in Later Khotanese £) or 
dz (written 7). The Chinese syllables ending in -ang in standard Chinese are 
rendered without the nasal as -& in Khotanese, for example, the frequent 
cha = zk, K. 1171 tgang < diang ‘ a measure of length’, and cà = gi, K 1174 
isang < t'yang, the family name of the hereditary governors of Sacii. The same 
syllables are rendered by -w in Uigur script : tew = W, K 1034 tsang < dz‘dng 
(see A. von Gabain, Die utgurischen Übersetzung der Biographie Hiien-tsangs 
p. 5). But Turkish knows also nk in yang beside yw (Türk. Turfan-Texte 6, 
Säkiz Yükmäk, 1. 385, and p. 78), the Chinese fj ‘ brightness". The Tibetan, 
however, has known the word with final nasal. If the Chinese symbols used 
were selected in Khotan, the form with final nasal may have been intended to 
give the same pronunciation as the first form ending in -a, except that ıt would 
better have indicated a final long -&. I incline to this view rather than the view 
expressed by P. Pelliot, loc. cit., who supposed that the Khotanese had final 
nasals. Khotanese was too little known at that time to form a correct 
judgment. The absence of a final -y in *eda is more unexpected. In the 
Tocharische Grammatik (p.60, §93) &badhya is deduced from a genitive upadhyay, 
but perhaps the form is abridged with -y for y+, and in any case the word is 
from Bud. Sanskrit, not from a Praknt. 

For the initial va- from upa- there is evidence in the Niya Bud. Sanskrit 
vasampata (no. 510 obv. 1) ‘ upasampada ', and in the Kharosthi Dharmapada 
where we find vavats ° upapatti’, varada ‘ uparata ’, vasada ° upasanta ’, and in 
Khotanese vaysaba, older uvaysambata-, vaysambatä ° upasampadà ', vavada 
‘upapanna ’ (see BSOAS 10. 583), and Agnean wasak ‘upasaka’. The *vdéa 
has probably reached Khotan from that Prakrit. Elsewhere the word upadhyaya 
survives in Central Indian Prakrit, Ardha-Magadhi uvayhaya-, Pali uvazjha- 
(in the Vinaya), upajjhāya-, Kharosthi inscriptions (ed. Sten Konow, no. 88) 
upajaya, and (no. 13, line 4) uvajha’a-. The treatment of dhy in the North- 
Western Prakrit and Central Asian Bud. Sanskrit can be traced in various 
sources. In the Krorayina document no. 511 Reverse 6, Bud. Sanskrit jana 
represents Old Ind. dhyäna. This same form occurs in Khotanese jdna (in 
E several times) and the verb E 13. 60 jaydte, E 4. 114 gaysnds corresponding 
to Bud. Sanskrit dhyäya-. In the Kharosthi Dharmapada both 7 and j (that is, 
the j with suprascript stroke, of which the value is not yet decided, but which 
may have indicated either a doubled consonant or aspiration) are used. Thus 
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we find jana- ‘dhyana’, jayadu, jayadu where Pali has jhagamto, ajayado 
‘dhyayatah’, pra’ujadi beside pra’ujadi ‘ prabudhyante”. Khotanese has 
Suvarna-bhäsa 4 r 2 grjakiilu acc. sing. (as from *grdhya-) beside Bud. Sanskrit 
E grddhraktita and N 166. 15 grdhakulà for the Grdhraküta hill. Bud. Sanskrit 
adhyes- ‘to desire’ is in Krorayina ajesamna- (and acesamna-) with ajisana- 
in the Khotana document 661, line 7 (on s, see BSOAS 11. 776). That the 
dhy, jh was replaced first by 77 is indicated by the Khotanese form djts- (E) and 
later djtsy- and àjts-, ajaş-, in which an older ajj- has been replaced by aj- 
with the common rhythmical metathesis. Similarly, Khotanese Siddhasära 
10 v 35gmakg is Bud. Sanskrit dhyäma (the Tibetan has dy with A written below, 
intending dhyama). In Krorayina occurs also (no 187) avarajeyamtt 
‘aparadhy-’. In setting *vaéa for the two Chinese signs, with -d- in the first 
syllable, I had in mind the à- of Khotanese djis-. There remains the fate of 
upädhyäya in Mongol where the ambiguous script (as elsewhere, see, for example, 
BSOS 6. 282) has lel to ^wp'dyny with an alif replaced by n (printed with the 
diacritical dot of the m) and then read ubadint (Kovalevsky's Dictionary, 368, 
and L. Ligeti, T'oung Pao 1930, 143, et passim). Old Indian -dhy- is found 
also in adhydya ‘chapter’, and this occurs in the Uigur translation of the 
Siddhasära, of which fragments have been published in G. R. Rachmati, 
Zur Heilkunde der Uiguren Il, pp. 20 ff. On p. 21, lins 8, Sanskrit adhydya is 
represented by '' drienz’’, which must evidently be read "dy'y, that is, adyay. 
The Sanskrit text of this Uigur version is printed in Khotanese Texts Y. The 
chapter is in the Senskrit pramehddhydya ‘the chapte> of prameha °’, and the 
" banmiq " should he read prmyq *oramiq, like the Kuchean pramek. 

In New Indo-Aryan upddhydya survives in Oriya ojha ° teacher ' and Hindi 
ojhà ‘ wizard’ (further forms in R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary, p. 61). The 
caste-name Jha represents a similar development from Old [201823 
(ibid., p. 231). 

6. mara- “sea monster ' 

In BSOAS 11. 783, I had still to repeat that I had found so far only magara- 
in Khotanese (E 25. 239) as the equivalent of Bud. Sanskrit makara- ‘ sea 
monster’. But shortly after the printing of that article, on reading once more 
through the Jataka-stava, I recognized m (33r 2) maryo, occurring in the 
description of a terrible ocean, the word mara-. And that is the Later Khotanese 
form to be expected for makara-. The passage reads :— 

raksaysyo maryo khoysamdar skarbe . . . 
samudrre sta nüdai phare ramne awha 


that is, ‘from the ocean swarming with raksasas and makaras, violent, you 
brought many priceless jewels ’. 

I had wrongly proposed to change margo to mûryo and to understand by it 
the plural of māra- ‘the hostile demon ' (which does occur in Kha. 1. 309 a 1, 
r 4 mürünu gen. plur.). But makaras are required by the context of the ocean. 
The form with -ara- and loss of a syllable conforms to other cases where -ata-, 
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-aka-, -aga- are replaced by -a-. Thus we find in Older Khotanese Hatara- 
‘partridge’, beside Later Khotanese Hara-; E 21.85 gyagarrä, E 21.55 
jatärrä ‘liver’, and Later Khotanese jara- from *yakar-; pratara- ' nature ' 
later prrara- (see BSOAS 10. 575); and similarly words in -a-kara- ‘ maker 
of ...’, E byátagargyà- beside bydtarja- ‘remembering’, later bydvaja. We 
have also E atdrafia- ‘ ungrateful’, later araña- from Old Indian akrtajña-. 
Somewhat different are the comparatives in -a-tara-. There 0007 0 
“more hateful’, grr@myera ‘hotter’, #irkyerä ‘better’, samdaustyera ‘ more 
content ’, and vtssamera ‘more uneven ’, where the -ata- has left its traces in 
the -y-. 

Hence, Later Khotanese mara- ‘ makara- °’ is normal. It has been stressed 
(see BSOAS 11. 783) that Mongol at the present day has in the Kalmuk matr 
(G. J. Ramstedt, Kalmuk Dictionary 258) representing older Mongol matar 
‘sea monster’. I would add here the curiosity that Manchu has madart ‘ sea 
monster’, but also meders ‘sea’, as geruder ‘female phoenix ' stands beside 

garudai ° male phoenix’ (E. D. Ross, Polyglot Inst of Birds, p. 258). 


T. Ossetic Assi 
My Digoron Ossetic friend pronounces the word Ass, written in the 
IDictionary Digoron Ast, Iron Asy ‘ Balkaria’, and the adjective Asstag, with 
loubled ss. All his s-sounds before + are palatalized to £, so that his exact 
oronunciation is 4444. This name has been recognized as the well-known 
medieval As of Muslim sources, see Astca, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1946, p. 2. My 
vriend felt sure of his pronunciation and he is supported by the spelling Asst in 
she Pamjainskw Narodnogo T'eoróesiva Osetin, vol.-2, p.126. Here we read 
Fær, uote turgin æncæ Donfars? Qaradzauts der cuerunc, Assimæ der 
Jxrtunce, Biaslant: der marunce? ‘ Are the Donifars men really so powerful ? 
AVill they oppress the Karataevs, will they reach to the Assi (Balkars), will they 
slay the Biaslan people?’ On the other side in the Iron Adæmon Sfaldystad, 
rol. 5, 1941, in the Preface, p. 4, we find Narty kaddžytæ sty kand iron adæmmæ 
ww, fele Cegat Kavkazy cæræg adæmty fyldær zajma der: Kaæsægmæ, Asyma, 
Uægælmaæ, Cecanms amo amd., ° The Nart stories belong not only to Ossetes, 
ut to the greater part of the people living in North Caucasia, the Circassian, 
he Balkars (Asy), the Inguë, the Ceten and others ’. 
If then Asst is the older form of this word in Ossetic the etymon, proposed 
a Asica, p. 2-3, *dsya- is less satisfactory, while the *drsya- becomes more 
«kely. If t had earlier -rs- the change may be very recent, since m Digoron 
<essun, tærsun ° to carry ' from karš- (see Asica, p. 30) -rs- is recorded, though 
ay Ossetic friend, so far as I have heard, has only -ss-. In Asica I did not refer 
o the well-known < لار سنه وار‎ in Mas'üdi's Murüju 'L-Dkahab (C. Barbier de 
feynard et Pavet de Courteille, Les Prairies d'or, vol. II, p. 10). The many 
'ariants which vitiate so often the Arabic transmission of foreign names permit 
. reading Arstya or Al-Arstya. Mas'üdi gave this as the name of the Jund 
i-malk ‘the royal troop’ of the ruler of Khwarizm. 
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Here I would add that the explanation of the name Ars in Plinius, Naturales 
Historia 6. 46 f., and of the ' Apoîrıs ywpa of Ptolemaios, recently discussed by 
F. Altheim in his Weltgeschtchte Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, p. 62, may lie 
in identifying these Ars?» with the ancestors of the Ossetes, from whose earlier 
seats they seem not to have been far distant. As the remarks in the paper 
Trans. Phil. Soc. 1947, 145 and 150 f£., show, I do not connect such & name 
with either Kuci or Agni. 


8. Osseite Digoron faze 

My Digoron friend has informed me that he knows faza, of which I wrote 
in BSOAS 12. 325, only in the compound surzfazse used of a girl, surxfazæ 
kizgæ ° red-cheeked girl’, or of an apple surzfaza fætkhu ‘red-cheeked apple’, 
and he would explain faze to mean fars ‘side’. Vs. Miller has this surxfaze 
fedkhu in his Digorskw Skazania, p.44, with the translation krasnobokoe 
jabloko ° red-sided apple ' (bok * side"). I have found also that in rendering the 
verse of E. Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, no. 6, my friend has used borfazæ 
rostæ for ‘ yellow-faced cheeks '. The meaning in the Dictionary ' back part’ 
is unknown to him. The phrase there quoted is ambiguous: sÿvællon jæ fdzyl 
byry ° the child crawls on his face ' would suit equally well. Vs. Miller, in the 
Grund. iran. Phil, p.32, has fazæ explained as in the Dictionary and also 
niffazun ' sich niedersetzen ', which I have not found in the Dictionary. This 
latter word was not known to my friend. It is evident that the meaning of 
fazæ ‘face, cheek, side’ suits excellently for the Khotanese pagysa- and 
Sogd. *paz. 

I should add here that L. Renou has reminded me that E. Sieg has urged 
a meaning ‘surface ’ for Old Indian péjas- in his paper Der Nachtweg der Sonne 
nach der vedischen Anschauung (1923), pp. 5-6. With the new Iranian evidence 
for *pdzah-, this meaning is made almost certain. 


9. Ossetic æxsæveüat 
In Digoron æxrsæveuat, Iron æxsænat ‘night lodging’ the presence o» 

-ê- : -, like the -é-: -i- recognized in terehad and særebaræ (BSOAS 12. 331, 
where I should add that baræ ' right, one’s turn ' corresponds to *edra- ' choice * 
indicates that this -é- has been extended to compounds where the Old Iranian 
had not had -as-, -az-. Tf im fact this Ossetic word represented an older *zšapaz 
vàhata-, the zšapaz- would be unattested in the simple word, for which we know 
Avestan zšap-, zšapa-, and zsapar-em, and Old Indian ksap-, ksapá-. 


10. Ossetic Digoron sor, Iron sür ‘ dry’. 

A. Schiefner, Mélanges Asiatiques 5, p. 6, no. 10, has a riddle in Iron 
dony midæg 28908 u, suryl mard ‘in the water it is whole (alive), on the dry 
ground dead ' with the answer kæsag ‘ fish’. 

From my Digoron friend I have the following: zuskha hada ‘dry wood’ 
tust rauæn, don & adie ‘dried ground, water was sometime there’; balas 
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nizzuskha `; ° the tree became dry’; act anz ana ties ku tia hog, xd zuskhæ 
hog fæddzæhuncæ ° if this year the cow is without calf, they call the cow a “ dry 
cow "'. But sor baste = ænædon basta ' dry place, waterless place, desert ’. 
Salt is present: cherder üædta nillægdær ‘the more saline, the lower’ and 
buduri sordær kamas fuldær jes ‘it is drier on the steppe, where there is more of 
it (salt) ’. 

From these two Ossetic words sor, stir we can infer an Old Iranian *Saura- 
(or, of course, *saura-). To the same Old Iranian base *šaura- can be traced 
also Khotanese, Siddhasära 104 v 4 sura = Tib. lan-chva ‘salt’; P 2891. 12 
sūrā utca ‘saline water’; südatà ‘salinity’ (quoted BSOS. 8. 137, JRAS 
1942. 28). Several times in the Siddhasära the word sura is wrongly written 
pura, owing to the great similarity of s and p. A case occurs also in E 17. 55, 
where the sura as the one taste of the ocean is unmistakable. In Zor. Pahl. we 
find swr *sôr (Greater Bundahtin 82. 15), and in NPers. šwr *šor ‘saline ’, 
Mid. Parth. šwr- in šwryn (W. B. Henning, BSOAS 12. 55), with the variation 
in the initial familiar in the word for ‘ hunger’ Zor. Pahl. stad *suô, beside 
Avestan sud-, Ossetic sud (which does not distinguish between Old Iran. s and š, 
but does distinguish between Old Iran. š and zš), Sanskrit Asudh-. This evidence 
would decide for an Old Iran. *Saura- against *zšaura-. 

. The two meanings are ‘dry’ and ‘ salty’ which may be titted if the word 
was first used of salty ground which was therefore dry, hence originally com- 
bining the two meanings in ‘ dry and salty ’. 

In view of the two words Sanskrit ksára- ° biting salty taste, potash, alkali’ 
and Greek £npos ‘dry’ the problem cannot be left only to the Iranian. The 
Prakrit has khara- and chära-, and in New Indo-Aryan Nepali Khar ‘ potash ’, 
Gujarati khdr ‘salt’ and others, occur beside char ‘ ashes ' in Hindi and other 
dialects. Sanskrit Asdra- has been associated with ksdyats ‘to burn’ and 
ksdpayats ° make burn ’. For this base Pali has jha@yats, and Prakrit forms of the 
same base also show jhd- (see R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakritsprachen, 
p. 223). With the preverb w-, Pali vijjhäyatt ' be extinguished ° corresponds to 
New Indo-Aryan Hindi bujk- (see R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary, p. 452). 
If the Middle Indian forms preserve an older voiced group, as occurs in Old 
Ind. kgarats ‘flows’, Prakrit jhara’s (see R. Pischel, loc. cit., p. 223) and 
Avestan yZar-, then kgd- and jhà- would indicate an Indo-European initial 
gzh- or g*h (assibilated velar, written also gih). For the Prakrit speakers kgara- 
would then be either a different base or no longer identified with the word jha- 
‘burn’. But the Middle Indian forms may have an unoriginal jh-. Then it is 
possible to accept a base with initial #s-. Assuming the latter initial ks-, it is 
necessary to ask if the Iranian *saura-, the Old Indian ksára-, and the Greek 
Enpos are related. Alternation of bases in -à and -av are well known. In Indian 
we find Sanskrit drd- ' run ' and drav- ‘run’; snd- ° wash, swim ’, snav- ‘ drip °, 
Greek véw, vev- ‘swim’; Old Pers. zšna- beside zšnae- (see E. Benveniste, 
Trans. Phil. Soc. 1945, 47 ff). It would seem very possible that two forms of 
a base, ksd- in Indian and šav- in Iranian, should exist. To them the Greek £npds 
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‘dry’ would well conform. For the literature see A. Walde and J. Pokorny, 
Vergleschendes Wörterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen Y, 500; recent notes 
on &or in T. Burrow, BSOAS 11. 352, and W. B. Henning, BSOAS 12. 55. 


11. Turkish Vowels 

A point of great importance for the comparison of words in languages other 
than Turkish with words transmitted in Turkish texts is the method of dis- 
tinguishing the velar and palatal vowels of the Turkish system. I would mention 
here only the a/e and 0, u series, as noted in Khotanese ard Agnean. 

In Khotanese enough has now been published to show the basic system. 
We find: 1. Khotanese a for Turkish a as in karattahd = gara-iay, buhara 
= boyra, 70736 = bars, adpd = alp ; 2. Khotanese ein a basic syllable for Turkish 
à as in begarakà = bägräk (but also written, perhaps in error, bggaraká), 
kyesa == kad, keysü = kûz, etl = ats; 3. Khotanese u, o, à, dm, au for Turkish 
0, u, a8 in 12111706 = gongur, chard = bor, hgtiuna = xatun. In final position in 
bidigä the à stands for à = bilgd. 

In Agnean a different system was employed. Here we find: 1. & for Turkish 
a, a8 in kara = qara (382), kattum = qatun, similarly in a Sanskrit MS. dlp 
= dlp (E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstücke der Bhtksuni-Pratumoksa, p. 31) ; 2. efor 
Turkish d, as in bhek = bag (382); 3. o for Turkish o, as in cor = cor (382) ; 
4. u for Turkish u, as m hkhatum = watun, katium = qatu. 

Evidently in identifying a word in Agnean or Khotanese with a word in 
a Turkish text these correspondences must be noted. 


12. Later Khotanese 

I have found it necessary to indicate in quoting Khotanese when the word 
is from either Older Khotanese or Later Khotanese. A little familiarity with 
texts of both kinds enables one to recognize the different type very easily. 
For linguistic explanation the differences are of importance. Hitherto Older 
Khotanese has been most fully examined in published studies, and the Later 
Khotanese treated as something of a mistake. But this type is in itself as 
consistent as the Older Khotanese, and one would prefer to compare the two 
forms to Latin and Italian. We should not now call Italian a corrupted Latin, 
but rather recognize it as a language in its own right. I would claim the same for 
Later Khotanese. Deepened acquaintance with this later form has shown it to 
be remarkably regular in most of its distinguishing features. It is not intended 
here to attempt a full account of these details, but to indicate some of the more 
obvious features. Phonetic changes have been mainly responsible for the 
simplified structure. 

In the spelling most noticeable is the use of $ beside £, g beside s for the 
Older Khot. ££ beside £ and sg beside s to express £ and 4, 8 and z. The anusvdra 
replaces nasals before consonants, but nd and md occur. Final anusvara repre- 
sents Older Khot. -n- and -m- before final vowel d, z, u, hence Later Khot. 
-am represents Older Khot. -and, -ant, -anu, and -amd, -ams, and -amu. But 
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before -a from Old Iran. -à both Older and Later Khotanese keep -na and -ma. 
Similarly, the enclitic pronouns Older Khot. md and nd both become -m. The 2nd 
plural pron. -ü is replaced by -à. Final -4 and -+ (more rarely) are still written, 
but -u is ignored. The inflexion does not any longer distinguish between nom. 
- and acc. -u. Final -4ya- becomes -ya- and -uva- becomes -va-. With the use of 
-m for Older Khot. -nu and -ns the word yam represents both Older Khot. yant 
“you make’ and yanu ‘make’ (2nd sing. imperative). In dam ‘grain’ the 
Older Khot. acc. sing. dänu (-u beside -o) the final vowel has passed from -o to 
4, and then anusvdra is put for final -n. The syllables -aia-, -ava-, -avata 
lose the intervocalic consonants, thus pharsavata, pharsava, phargata, pharsa, 
and pharsga ° a title ’, tatara-, ttara- ° partridge ’, but the comparative has -yera 
and -era for Older Khot. -atara-, see above, under 6. In maso. -a stems the nom., 
acc., and gen. sing. fall together in -à (or -+), but in consonant stems a dis- 
tinction remains: nom. rre ‘king’, acc., gen. rrumdä; pye ‘father’, acc., 
gen. pyarà ; hve, aco., gen. hvamdä. In the verb -må is replaced by anusvära, 
hence 1st sing. pres. -tim (also by loss of anusvara -ŭ) arises from Older Khot. 
-umà, -ämü (used beside -imd). In the preterites -(t)atmd is replaced by -(t)em 
(and by loss of anusvära -(t)ai). Certain words are shortened by loss of con- 
sonant with the succeeding -4, thus a ‘I’ beside aysà, Older Khot. aysu ; 
pa replaces pdicd; vt replaces vīra; hasta ° better’ in place of hastard ; teau 
for tcaura, Older Khot. tcohora, tcahaura, and so with other words. A grammar 
must one day be provided for this Later Khotanese. A first essay towards this 
grammar will be furnished by a linguistic study of the Jataka-stava which my 
friend M. J. Dresden has undertaken. 


Recent Work on the Indus Civilization 
By A. L. BASHAM 


MONG a bewildering mass of archeological reports and learned papers the 
small book of the late Dr. Ernest Mackay, The Indus Civilization, 
published in 1935, has provided an excellent concise outline of the subject. It 
has now been reissued under a significantly amended title, with revisions and 
additions by the author’s widow. New maps and illustrations have also been 
added. 

Since 1935 further researches have considerably modified our earlier view 
of the Indus culture. The excavations at Chanhu-daro, conducted by Dr. Mackay 
for the American School of Indic and Iranian Studies * have shown that the 
culture of which the Harapp& remains are the type was superseded, in this part 
of Sind at any rate, by later intrusive cultures, those of Jhukar and Jhangar 
(p. 3). Advances in Mesopotamian chronology have permitted a closer estimate 
of the date of the abandonment of the Indus cities. This, it appears, took 
place at about the same time as the end of the first Babylonian dynasty, which, 
on the most recent evidence, must be placed as late as the sixteenth century 
B.c. (p. 157). It has been conclusively shown that we may no longer retain 
the rather utopian picture suggested by reports of earlier excavations, which 
seemed to reveal an affluent commercial people, living in comfort and security 
in unfortified cities, and free from the oppressions of a theocratic government 
such as ruled in contemporary Sumer and Egypt. 

Dr. Mackay and all serious archæologists doubted the accuracy of this 
picture. In the first edition of The Indus Civilization it was pointed out that the 
control of such well-planned cities as Mohenjo-daro and Harappä demanded 
a highly organized government, that the excavations had not been completed, 
and that further work on the sites might reveal fortresses and royal palaces. 
It was also suggested that the comparative scarcity of weapons among the 
remains might be accounted for by the ancient forts discovered in Baluchistan 
by the late Dr. N. G. Majumdar, which were probably frontier posts of the 
Indus people. 

Dr. Mackay’s suspicions have been borne out by the latest discoveries on the 
Harappa site, where Prof. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler has found remains which are 
unquestionably those of a well-fortified citadel. There is little doubt that similar 
evidence of a strong governmental machine at Mohenjo-daro will emerge when 
the stüpa mound is excavated. It now seems certain that the pattern of the 
Indus political system was similar to that of Sumer—a priest-king governing 
a servile population through a rigid bureaucracy (p. xii). 


1 Early Indus Civilisations, by Ernest Mackay, 2nd edition, revised and enlarged by Dorothy 
Mackay. pp. xiv + 169, with maps and illustrations. London: Luzac and Co. Price 17s. 6d. 
1K. Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations, New Haven, 1943. 
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Mrs. Mackay has taken account of the above additions to our knowledge, 
but has perhaps been a little over-cautious in her treatment of the new material, 
and may not have given sufficient attention to the theoretical work carried out 
since 1935. From the first discovery of the buried cities the student approaching 
the Indus civilization from the direction of India has asked three questions. 
Did the Indus people come into contact with the Vedic Aryans ? What language 
did they speak ? And how far has their culture influenced that of post-Vedio 
Hinduism ? On reading Mrs. Mackay’s revision of Dr. Mackay’s outline, he may 
feel that he is no nearer to a definite answer to his questions in 1948 than he was 
in 1935. Every student of ancient India learns to accept with gratitude 
provisional answers framed in terms of possibilities, where certainty cannot be 
reached, and the reader would have been grateful to Mrs. Mackay for further 
information on the more recent attempts to answer the three questions, which 
we consider below. 


Hap THE Ixpus PEOPLE Contact WITH THE ARYANS ? 


Since the discovery of the Indus civilization the Sanskritist has tended to 
read certain Vedic words in a new light. Thus, the word pur! had been 
interpreted as a mere hill fort of earthworks, logs, or boulders, erected by the 
primitive enemies of the Aryans. Such an explanation was satisfactory on the 
assumption that the native inhabitants of the Panjab were comparative 
savages, at a considerably lower stage of culture than the semi-nomadic 
Aryan invaders. But on this hypothesis the fact that the Vedic poet was 
capable of conceiving the abode of the gods Mitra and Varuna as a thousand- 
pillared hall? was hard to explain, even after making the greatest possible 
allowance for poetic exaggeration. 

The revelation of the Indus cities tended to encourage the obvious 
conclusion that pur in the Rg Veda denoted a town, as did pura in classical 
Sanskrit, and that the hundred purs destroyed by Indra included Harapp& 
and perhaps Mohenjo-daro in their number. At the time of the publication of 
Bir John Marshall's great report on Mohenjo-daro ? and of the first edition of 
Dr. Mackay's book, the archæologists gave no confirmation of this attractive 
theory. Their evidence pointed rather to the opposite conclusion—that a 
considerable time elapsed between the end of the Indus culture and the Aryan 
occupation. Only Professor V. Gordon Childe tentatively admitted the 
possibility that Harappa, at least, fell to the Aryans.‘ 


1 E.g. Satám afmanméyinaäm purdm Indro ví dstat Divodasäya dasise. R.V.iv.80.20. “ Indra 
overthrew a hundred purs made of stone for Divodäsa his worshipper.” Vide Macdonnell and 
Keith, Vedic Index, 8.7. pur. 

* Rdjanào dnabhidruha dhruvé sddasi uttamé Sahásrasthüna .ملقعة‎ R.V.ii.41.5. “ Both kings, 
unharming, sit in their firm supreme thousand-pillared abode ”, c.f. R.V.v.62.6. 

* Sir J. Marshall, E. Mackay, and others: Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, London, 
1931. 

4 V. Gordon Childe: New Light on the Most Ancient East, London, 1934, p. 223. 
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The present edition of Dr. Mackay’s book adds little to the earlier view. 
The broken statuettes at Mohenjaro-daro were “smashed ... by people 
who regarded the worship of such figures as idolatrous or hostile to their 
own beliefs; and as it [the smashing of the statuettes] may have taken 
place before the arrival of the Aryan-speaking people who invaded India about 
1500 8.0., it is possible that some of the hill people of Baluchistan were 
responsible for this damage ” (p. 56). Of the Jhukar culture, which superseded 
that of Hareppà at Chanhu-daro, we are merely told that “the possibility of 
the Jhukar people being forerunners of the Aryan invaders has to be 
considered " (p. 5). And yet latest developments in Mesopotamian chronology 
would ‘ bring the end of the Harappä cities to well into the sixteenth century 
8.0." (p. 157). Mrs. Mackay is too cautious to make any but the most self- 
evident inference. “This latter dating ", she writes, “ would, it might be 
pointed out, bring the Jhukar culture . . . into close proximity m time to the 
coming of the Aryan-speaking peoples to North-West India ” (p. 157). 

Mrs. Mackay mentions Prof. Wheeler’s latest report+in her bibliography, and 
refers to his work on the Harappa citadel; but she seems not to recognize the 
full significance of the exhumations at Cemetery R37. She mentions the unique 
coffin burial (p. 73), but does not make it clear that this was only one of the ten 
burials examined by Prof. Wheeler, and that these ten were but a sample of the 
contents of Cemetery R37, where about fifty burials have already been 
uncovered.? In the light of these new discoveries Dr. Mackay’s view “ that the 
Harappa people usually cremated their dead on the banks of the river and that 
the ashes were then thrown into the water ” (p. 74), should surely have been 
qualified by his editor. 

Prof. Wheeler recognizes the importance of the second Harappa cemetery, 
known as Cemetery H, where fractional urn-burials of the people of 8 later 
intrusive culture have been exhumed. His latest discoveries lead him to approve 
Professor Gordon Childe’s suggestion that these people were Aryans; in fact, 
his report does attempt at least a tentativ answer to the first of our questions. 
In the preface he writes: “if we may go further ... and, in the light of the 
new evidence, associate the fall of Harappa with the protohistoric advent of the 
Aryans, the Harappa civilization at last becomes an integral episode in the story 
of the Indian peoples. But in the present state of our knowledge no undue stress 
is laid upon that possibility.” 5 Though he opens on this note of caution, 
Prof. Wheeler presents a good case for the theory that the occupants of 
Cemetery H were Aryans. After reinforcing his argument with numerous 
Vedic references he writes: “ What destroyed this firmly settled civiliza- 
tion t... On circumstantial evidence Indra stands accused... Nevertheless, 
Indra’s hostile citadels may be represented not by the Harappan cities but by 


__? R, E. M. Wheeler: “ Harapp& 1946: The Defences and Cemetery R37”, Ancient India, 
no. 3, January 1947, p. 58 ff. 

3 Wheeler: op. cit., p. 88 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 59. 
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others yet unknown to us. If 80, we have to assume that in the short interval 
which can, at the most, have intervened between the end of Harappa and the 
first Aryan invasions, an unidentified but formidable civilization arose in the 
same region and presented a fortified front to the invaders. The assumption is 
not an easy one.” 1 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE [INDUS PEOPLE 


The answers given to the second of our questions have been so tentative 
and varied that possibly Mrs. Mackay is rather to be commended than blamed 
for having touched so lightly on the interpretation of the Indus script. But 
perhaps she does less than justice to the men who have tried to read it when she 
writes that “ considerable ingenuity has been applied to the problem of its 
decipherment ” (p. 158). Among the numerous students, English, Indian, 
Hungarian, Czech, Italian, and Spanish, who have undertaken exhaustive 
studies of the seal-inscriptions, she selects only Father Heras, S.J., for a brief 
reference. | 

In a short survey such as this one would scarcely expect a mention of the 
first bold but unfortunate attempt at a reading on the analogy of Sumerian by 
Dr. L. A. Waddell,? or of Dr. C. J. Gadd's claim to have traced the Sanskrit 
word putra in the insoriptions.? Early efforts by Dr. Pran Nath * now seem 
universally discredited. But Dr. G. R. Hunter’s careful analysis 5 and Dr P. 
Meriggi’s cautious effort at interpretation ° are surely as deserving of mention 
as the fantastic translations of Father Heras, which are probably only so well 
known because their very respected author has himself such complete confidence 
in them." Dr. De Hevesy’s discovery of the striking similarity between the 
Indus script and the Easter Island pictographs, which has convinced such 
authorities as Professor Langdon, Professor de la Vallée Poussin, and Dr. C. L. 
Fabri, is surely worthy of mention ®: and at least the work of so eminent a 
figure as Professor Bedřich Hrozný should not go unnoticed. Mrs. Mackay makes 


1 Wheeler: op. oit., p. 82. 

11, A. Waddell: Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered, London, 1925. 

* Marshall: op. cit., pp. 406-414. 

* Actes du XVIIIe. Congrès International des Orientalistes, Leiden, 1932, p. 145; v. C. L. Fabri 
“ Latest Attempte to Read the Indus Soript ”, Indian Culture, i, 1934, p. 52. 

5 G. R. Hunter, The Script of Mohenjo-daro, London, 1934. 

* P. Meriggi, ‘ Zur Indusschrift ", ZDMG., 12, 1934, p. 198 ff. This and the preceding 
monograph are quoted in the bibliography of Early Indus Civilisations, but ignored in the 
text. Father Heras, on the other hand, is mentioned in the text, but ignored in the bibliography. 

7H. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo-daro People According to the Inscriptions ”, 
Journal of the University of Bombay, v, 1936, p. 1 ff. Fr. Heras’ latest pronouncements on the 
Indus script are apparently to be found in Spanish: “La Escritura Protomdico y su 
Deeciframento ", Ampurias, i, Barcelona, 1940, p. 5 ff. The journal Ampurias is not apparently 
available in the British Museum Library, and T quote the reference from Hrozný, op. cit. A further 
Spanish effort at interpretation has recently been published: .ل‎ Q. Vives, Aportaciones a la 
Interpretacion de la Escritura Protoindica, Barcelona. 

8 G. de Hevesy, “ Sur une Écriture Océanienne ", Bull. de la Soc. Préhistorique Francaise, nos. 
7-8, 1933. Also “ Osterinselschrift und Indusschrift ", OLZ., 1934, p. 665 ff. 
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no mention of the fact that during the war the pioneer interpreter of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs presented the world with a tentative reading of the Indus seals.! 

Professor Hrozny's interpretation of the inscriptions, on a syllabic basis 
and on the analogy of Hittite, bristles with difficulties ard improbabilities; for 
instance, he finds some fifty homophonous signs for the syllable ga or #z.* But his 
translations of the seal-legends seem at least more plausible than the strange 
readings proposed by Dr. Meriggi and Fr. Heras. His conclusions on the nature 
of the language are startling ; unlike Meriggi and Heras, who find the language 
of the seals to be “ Proto-Dravidian ”, he thinks it to be an Indo-European 
tongue of the centum group. Whatever the conclusions may be after the 
discovery of a bilingual inscription, or of one of sufficient length to afford a 
definitive interpretation, in the present state of our knowledge the views which 
Professor Hrozny puts forward so confidently should be mentioned even in a 
brief outline such as Early Indus Civilizanons. 


SURVIVALS OF THE INDUS CULTURE 

To our third question the archæologist is more ready wita his answers. Few 
authorities would disagree with Sir John Marshall’s recognition of many 
elements of later Hinduism in the Mohenjo-daro and Hargppà remains; but 
it is to be noted that some of his identifications have not passed unchallenged. 
For instance, Prof. F. O. Schrader has thrown some doubt on his identification 
of “ Proto-Siva ” in the famous seal depicting a god seated cross-legged among 
animals. Prof. Schrader goes so far as to doubt even the humanity of the god's 
head, and questions the three faces which Sir John Marshall attributes to hım.’ 
On the other hand he finds striking similarities between this figure and that of 
the Celtic god Cernunnos, as depicted on a silver sauldron unearthed at 
Gundestrup, in Denmark. 

Dr. Mackay mentions without comment the theory of the late Professor 
Langdon and Dr. Hunter, that the Indus script is the parent of the Brahmi 
alphabet (p. 1). It should, however, be noted that this too has been contested 
by Dr. Fabri? and by Professor Hrozný who, in his work on the Indus script, 
dismisses it perhaps too contemptuously.? 

Although some parallels are certainly questionable, Marshall’s main theory 


1 B. Hrozný, *‘ Inschrift und Kultur der Protoinder von Mchenjo-daro und Harappé”’, 
Archiv Orientalni, Prague, 1941, p. 192 f., and 1942, p. 1 ff. See also: Die Alteste Geschichte 
Vorderasiens und Indiens, Prague, 1043. 

3 Die Altasie Geschichte Vorderastens und Indiens, p. 205. 

3 ibid., p. 203. 

tF. Otto Schrader: ''Indische Beziehungen eines Nordischen Fundes", ZDMG., 1934, 
pp. 185 ff. 

5 °“ Sein Gestcht . . . eher als en menschliches schevid mar ein Hertaches, etwa das eines Tigers zu 
zein. Dass der Gott dreigesichiig ist... kann ich nicht finden. Der nasenarlige Vorsprung an 
beiden Seiten des Gesichtes kónnte eine Haarstrahns sein...” 

t “ Latest Attempts to read the Indus Scmpt,” Indian Culture, I, 1934, p. 52. 

7 “ Inschriften und Kultur der Proto-Inder," Archiv Orientální, 1941, p. 195; Dre Altsste 
Geschichte... p. 197. 
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still holds good, and has never been seriously questioned. Much may yet be 
done in tracing less obvious survivals of elements of the Indus culture in later 
India, and some recent efforts have been made by Indian students along these 
linea." A small but interesting contribution has recently been presented by 
Prof. Wilhelm Koppers, as a by-product of his researches among the Bhils and 
Gonds.? The focus of the fertility rites of these people is a magic stand or table, 
on which earth is laid and corn sown at the beginning of the ceremonies. The 
corn is allowed to grow for nine days, after which the table is carried 
in procession to the village watering-place, where it is ceremonially immersed. 
This table Prof. Koppers connects with the mysterious cult-object frequently 
depicted on the Indus seals in conjunction with a sacred bull. Numerous 
suggestions have been put forward as to the nature of this strange article ; it 
has been an incense-burner, an altar, and a manger; even a bird-cage on a 
pedestal has been suggested. Prof. Koppers believes that it actually represents 
a magic table similar to that used by the Gonds, and strengthens his argument 
by pointing out that on three seals small parallel lines are to be seen emerging 
from the surface of the object 3; these, he believes, represent the growing corn. 
There are also two representations of such an object being carried in a religious 
procession. While the table used by the Gonds, as depicted in his illustrations, 
does not strikingly resemble that of the seals, Prof. Koppers makes quite a 
strong case for his theory. 


Meanwhile, the student of Indian History and Culture waits on the 
archæologist for more definite answers to his three questions. The partition of 
India must not be allowed to impede the excavations so unfortunately slowed 
down and interrupted by financial crisis and war. Further digging in the 
Harappa citadel and the excavation of the Mohenjo-daro stüpa mound will 
certainly produce fresh material, which will considerably modify our picture of 
India’s earliest civilization. It is to be hoped that new discoveries will soon 
compel Mrs. Mackay to undertake a third edition of Dr. Mackay’s invaluable 
work. 


1 E.g. Aravamuthan, Some Survivals of the Harappa Culture, Bombay, 1942. B. M. Barua, 
“ The Indus Script and the Tantric Code ", Indo-Iranica, i, 1946. 

3 W. Koppers, “ Zentralindische Fruchtbarketteriten und ihre Beziehungen zur Induskultur ”, 
Geographia Helvetica, i, 1946, vol. 2, p. 165 ff. 

3 E.g. Marshall, op. cit., vol. iii, plate civ, no. 38. 

* Ibid., vol. iti, plate oxvi, nos. 5 and 8. 
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Notes on Ptolemy 


By J. Pu. VoaEL 

(Continued from BSOAS., xii, p. 123) 

IH. Apokopa or Pomat Theon 
HE first and westernmost of the seven Indian “ mountains " mentioned 
by Ptolemy (vii, 1, 19) bears the curious name rà * 47 016070. à kaAetras 
Ilowoi Gedv. Its extremities are stated to be situated at 116° E. 23° N. and 
121° (v.4. 124°) E. 20° 30' (vl. 26°) N. In Ptolemy's idea it was therefore a 
mountain-range of considerable length running either in a south-easterly or 

north-easterly direction. 

Lassen 1 points out that according to Ptolemy the Apokopa was situated 
to the west and south of the Vindhya. This, he argues, is impossible as the latter 
extends almost as far west as the coast so as to leave no room for another 


mountain range. He then proceeds to correot Ptolemy's error with the aid 
of Megasthenes and the Mahabharata. In a fragment of the Greek ambassador’s 


` work on India, preserved by Pliny, mention is made of a high mountain named 


Capitalia; This name Lassen renders by “Capital Punishment ” (“ Todes- 
Strafe") and assumes it to be the equivalent of Ptolemy’s Poinai Theón, 
ie. “ Punishments of the gods " (“ Strafen der Gótter"). He believes it to 
originate from a legend relating how the gods punished & crime committed 
on this spot and furthermore detects a reference to such a legend in the name 
Apokopa to which he assigns the meaning of “ hewing down, chopping off ” 
(“das Abhauen ”). An allusion to the supposed legend Lassen discovers in 
the Mahabharata (Bombay ed., ili, 82, 55-6). Here in the course of an enumera- 
tion of firthas a visit to the mountain Arbuda is recommended and it is briefly 
stated that here a cleft (chtdra) of the earth is found and the hermitage of 
Vasistha celebrated in the three worlds. This cleft, Lassen concludes, must 
have been supposed to be due to the wrath of the gods and leaves no doubt 


+ that the Apokopa of Ptolemy as well as the Mons Capitalia of Pliny signify 


Mount Arbuda, now Mount Abu, and the Aravalli li Range « of Rajputana, to 
which that sacred hill d hill belongs. سب‎ 

It is not a little surprising that an identification resting on so frail a fabric 
of very questionable suppositions has met with universal acceptance by later 
scholars. “ There is & consensus of the authorities ", McCrindle 2 remarks, “in 
referring the range thus named to the Aravali mountains." Berthelot accepts 
it, as well as Dr. W. W. Tam,? who adds: “ but one would like to have the 
story which caused Greeks to call these mountains ‘ The vengeance of Heaven’ ". 


1 Indische Altertumskunde, iii, pp. 121 f. 

3 Ancient India as Desoribed by Ptolemy (1885), p. 76. 

3 André Berthelot, Aste ancienne centrale et sud-orientala d’après Ptolémée (1930), p. 266. 
W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938), pp. 155, 253. 
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The idea of a “ story ” being hidden behind the curious Greek appellation is 
nothing but a supposition of Lassen. The passage from the Great Epic adduced 
by him—it occurs in the Tirthayäträparvan—only says: “ Then one must go, 
o knower of the Law, to Arbuda, the son of Himavant (i.e. the Himalaya), 
where formerly there was a cleft in the Earth, o Yudhisthira. On that spot 
there is the hermitage of Vasistha, renowned in the three worlds. Who sojourns 
there one night will gain the fruit accruing from the gift of a thousand kine.” 

The supposed connection between the cleft (chtdra) in this passage and the 
Apokopa of Ptolemy must be abandoned for the simple reason that the Greek 
word does not signify a cleft or fissure. The word apokopos occurs several 
times in the Periplus as an adjective meaning “ steep, precipitous ” and once 
(S 15) as a proper noun to designate a ridge of bluffs extending along the coast 
of Azania in what is now known as Somaliland. By the name of Azania the 
author of the Persplus indicates the rugged coast now known as El Hazin, 
ending at Ras el Kyl at 7° 44’ N., 49° 40’ E. The Greeks, therefore, applied 
the name to two ridges of hills, the one in Somaliland and the other in India, 
presumably in both cases on account of their abruptness. Anyhow, it is evident 
that the name does not originate in any local legend, as surmised by Lassen. 

Another point to be disposed of is the identity of the Indian Apokopa with 
the “mons altissimus Indicorum Capitalia ” of Pliny, which was proposed 
by the same scholar. It is true that poena captialts means “ capital punish- 
ment"; but we doubt whether the name Captialia can have this meaning. 
Besides, is 5د‎ credible that Pliny should have applied a Latin name or a Greek 
name translated by him into Latin to an Indian mountain? We know of no 
such case in the portion of his work dealing with the geography of India. 
The name Capitalia can be well explained as a Prükrit word composed of kapt 
(“a monkey ”) and thala (Skt. sthala “ an eminence "). Such a name, however, 
is not known from Indian sources and the passage in the Naturalts Historia 
where it ocours is too vague to allow of its being identified. 

It still remains to explain the curious additional name applied by Ptolemy 
to his Apokopa, viz. ITowai @edv “the Punishment or Vengeance of the gods ”. 


The use of a Greek name and even a double Greek name need not cause surprise, 


as several other instances can be quoted from Ptolemy's chapters on Cisgangetic > ' 


and Transgangetic India. We do not see any reason to regard such names as 
__ either translations or corruptions of indigenous appellations. Nor need we in 
the present © case resort to some local legend.” ‘It "deserves notice that Ptolemy 


1 Le périple dela Mer Érythrée (ed. Hjalmar Frisk, 1927), p. 97. E. A. Sofokles, Greek Lezicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (1914), p. 221, has dwdxonos (dmoxómre) abrupt, steep, 
craggy promontory. 

2 The mountain Sardonyx (vii, 1, 20 and 65); the rivers Pseudostomos (vii, 1, 8, ete.), and 
Adamas (vi, 1, 17 and 41); the river-mouths Chrysoun (vii, 1, 2), Mega and Pseudostomon 
(vii, 1, 18); the islands Heptanëma, Trinésia, Leuké (vii, 1, 95), Agathou Daimonos (vii, 2, 27), 
Satyrün (vii, 2, 30); the peninsula Chrysé (vii, 1, 16, and 2, 5, eto.); the countries Chalkitis 
(vii, 2, 20) and Argyrie (vii, 2, 3 and 17), and the towns Monogldason (vii, 1, 9), Byzantion 
(vii, 1, 7), Dionysopolis (vii, 1, 43), Euthymédia, Boukefala (vii, 1, 48), and Theofila (vii, 1, 60). 
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does not place the two names as equivalent side by side as in the case of Nayapa 
3 AvovvoónoAs ($43) and ZayáAa 7) kat EdduunSia. ($ 46). In the present 
instance he says r’ ’Aréxora à KaAeîra llowai Gedy and this unusual 
manner of expression perhaps implies the second name zo be a more popular 
designation current among the Greeks. This additional designation of the 
mountain-range seems to us to suggest that the Greek merchants were in the 
habit of crossing it and had thus themselves experiencec the difficulties of its 
steepness implied by the first name. 

Now it is most unlikely that the Greeks had a perscnal knowledge of the 
Aravalli. In the days of the Great Moguls the northern route from Surat to 
Agra through Gujarat and Rajputana made a long detour by Bhinmal and 
Jalor to avoid those dangerous mountains. Moreover there is no evidence 
forthcoming that this route was practised as early as the second century of 
our era. 

If there exists any road which we may assume to have been familiar to 
Ptolemy’s compatriots, it is certainly the direct road from Barygazé to Ozené. 
It crosses a mountainous region, known by the name of Rath, which 1s formed 
by a branch of the Vindhyas that strikes northwards towards Udaipur and 
constitutes the western boundary of the Malwa plateau. It consists of a 
succession of forest-clad ridges running generally north and south, traversed 
by numerous streams which flow into the Anas, a tributary of the Mahi. In 
Mogul times the passage through this tract was attended with grave dangers 
owing to the isolated and wild nature of the country and the depredatory 
propensities of its inhabitants, a large proportion of whom were Bhiïls.1 

In January, 1713, this route was followed by John Joshua Ketelaar, an 
ambassador of the Dutch East India Company, in ths course of his return 
journey from the Court of Jahändär Shah to Surat. The Embassy, consisting 
of a considerable number of Europeans and Indians, escorted by imperial 
cavalry, travelled by way of Badnäwar, Petlawad, Bhägôr in Jhabua State, 
Dohad, Güdhrä, Kalól, Barddé, and Bharóch (vulgo Broach) to Surat. The 
Ambassador’s Journal gives a vivid account of the perilous passage through 
the rocky hills and dense forests of Rath, where they were exposed to the 
exactions of petty Rajas and threatened with attacks by Bhils and grastas. 
The extreme difficulties of this rogd are expressed in the proverb ‘‘ When the 
Mahi is passed, there is comfort ”. Théy would equally well account for the 
name '' Vengeance of the gods " which we believe was applied by the Greeks 
to these mountains. 

An earlier account is contained in Jahangir’s “ Memoirs ", where the author 
describes his Royal Procession from Mandu to Ahmadabad and Cambay by 
way of Dhar, Badnor (i.e. Badnävar), Bhägôr and Dóhad in the twelfth year 


1 Sir John Malcolm, Memotr of Central India, 1832, vol. i, p. 16; Imp. Gaz. of India, new ed., 
vol. xiv, p. 104, sub Jhabua. 

1 Journaal van J. J. Ketelaar's Hofrets naar den Groot Mogol te Lahore, 1711-13 (Linschoten 
Vereeniging, vol. xli), The Hague, 1937, pp. 273-283, 
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of his reign and his return journey from Ahmadabad to Ujjain in the beginning 
of the thirteenth year, i.e. the autumn of A.D. 1618.1 During the Emperor’s 
halt at Dühad a memorable event took place, namely the birth of his grandson 
Aurangzéb on 24th October, 1618. The name “ Dôhad ", supposed to mean 
“ Two Boundaries ", is explained from the position of the place on the border 
between Gujarat and Malwa. But this is merely a popular etymology. The 
name of the place is pre-Muslim and occurs as Dadhipadra in & Sanskrit copper- 
plate grant of Jayasimha Caulukya, dated a.p. 1140.3 Ketelaar’s journal 
(p. 279) has “ Dahota ". The correct form of the name probably is 8 
or Dahôd which became changed into Dohad to suit the popular etymology 
Do-had (dó — two; had = frontier). 

The late Professor E. H. Johnston? has proposed to identify Ptolemy’s 
Apokopa with the Pariyatra of Indian literature. His identification is based 
on the assumption that the Greek name 18 the translation of an Indian name 
and that the seven “ mountains ” of Ptolemy correspond to the well-known 
Puranic list of seven kulaparvatas. The former point has been dealt with above. 
The other assumption I find it impossible to accept for reasons which it would 
carry me too far to state in the present note. The identification I have ventured 
to offer should be regarded as hypothetical. I apprehend that with the data 
at our disposal it will be impossible to go beyond the stage of conjecture. 


IV. Arouara 


The seventh and easternmost of Ptolemy’s seven ''mountains" of 
Cisgangetic India bears the name of ’Apovara (vi, 1, 25, 36, 75, 79). The 
manuscripts give the variants "Apovjpata, "Opovdia, " Apovpa, "Opotôta, and 
Odpovdia. It is supposed by Ptolemy to be a mountain-range of considerable 
length covering 44 degrees of longitude, its extremities being located at 132° 30’ 
(v.l. 188°) E., 18° N., and at 137° (v.l. 133?) E., 16° N. Its general direction is 
therefore from north-west to south-east. / The rivers which are believed to 
take their rise from the Arouaia mountains are the Tynnas, Maisólos, and 
Mandas (§§ 36-8). The Mandas must be the Mahanadi, as was first pointed 
out by Lassen. The Maisdlos is either the Godavari or the Krishna (Kistna). 
The Tynnas has been identified with the Pennar, as its mouth is located by 
Ptolemy ($ 14) between that of the Khabëros, i.e. the Kaveri, and Maisdlia, 
the delta of the Maisdlos. 

The method usually adopted to identify Ptolemy’s “ mountains ’ has 
been set forth by M. Berthelot i the following words: “ Pour les [i.e. les 
montagnes] retrouver sous les noms antiques, 11 faut procéder du connu à 


1 Tüzuk-3-Jahangiri, transl by Rogers and Beveridge, vol. i, pp. 401-423, and vol. ii, 
pp. 25-49. ‘This parganah [scil. Dohad] is on the boundary between Malwa and Gujarat. 
Until I passed Badnor the whole country was a jungle, with an abundance of trees and stony 
land,” , 1 

3 Ind, An., x, p. 159. 

5 JRAS., 1941, p. 216. 

4 Op. cit, p. 337. 
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l'inconnu, remonter de la côte vers l’intérieur. Les fautes constamment com- 
mises sur la direotion des itinéraires rendaient vain le travail persistant à 
repérer les localités internes par rapport à celles du littoral. Le plus pratique 
est de suivre le cours des fleuves, de remonter jusqu'à leur source et de aituer 
ainsi sur notre e les montagnes d’où ils proviennent." This method, 
however, though seemingly sound and practical, is in reality extremely mis- 
leading. (First of all the question must be answered: what value are we to 
attach to the connection assumed by Ptolemy to exist between a certain 
river and a certain mountain-range ? In most cases this connection must have 
been purely hypothetical and if Ptolemy had followed the well-known practice 
of modern geographers, the course of his rivers from the source to the mouth 
would have been largely marked in dotted lines on his maps. The situation of 
the sources, though indicated in his lists with seeming exactness, must be entirely 
problematic. What the Greek geographer did was to connect the river-mouth, 
the approximate position of which was known to him, with the mountain- 
range nearest to the coast. It would carry me too far to argue this point in 
detail, but a look at Ptolemy’s map will show that such must have been his 
method. Only m the case of some of the larger rivers, such as the Indus, Ganges, 
Narmada, and Tapti, must he have possessed some real knowledge of their 
inland course, but this knowledge did not extend to tha true position of their 
— 

In the case of the Arouaia it is obvious that the method above indicated 
cannot lead to reliable conclusions. For where are we to find a mountain range 
containing the sources of the three rivers in question ? The two Pennar (Penner) 
rivers take their rise near the Chenna Kasava Hill at 13° 38’ N., 77° 43’ E., 
and 13° 24' N., 77°44’ E. réspectively. The source of the Godavari is near 
Trimbak or Tryambak not far from Nasik in the Western Ghats at 19° 55’ N., 
73° 84' E., and that of the Kistna or Krishna near Mahabaléshwar in the 
Western Ghats at 18° 1’ N., 73° 41’ E. The Mahanadi rises a few miles from 
the village of Sihawa in the extreme south-east of Raipur district C.P. at 
20° 9“ N. and 81° D8' E. It is not surprising that the deductions made by 
various scholars from such uncertain data are very divergent. Lassen was 
not far from the truth, when identifying the Arousia with the mountains 
above Kalinga. Colonel Yule, on the contrary, believed it to be the Vaidiirya 
of Indian literature, viz. the northern section of the Western Ghats. “ We 
conceive "', he remarks,! ‘ that he [Ptolemy] found in the Indian lists that the 
great rivers of the eastern or Maesolian Coast rose in the Vaidürya, and having 
no other clue he places the Orüdia (which seems to be a mere metathesis of 
Odürya for Vaidtirya) near and parallel to the coast." 

He is followed by M. Berthelot, who says ®: “Les Ghates occidentales 
sont morcelées en trois montagnes:  Bittigo, Adisathron, Arouaia ". On 
his map of Southern India (fig. 12, facing p. 328) the name “ Monts Arouaia ” 


1 Quoted by MoCrindle, op. cit, p. 80. 
3 Op. cit., p. 362. 
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is applied by him to the portion of the Western Ghats extending from Nasik 
southward to the River Kali, in which Berthelot recognizes the Nanagounas of 
Ptolemy, or from 20° to 15? N. In this manner the source of the Godavari 
as well as that of the Krishna are indeed located in the Arouaia. But it is 
impossible to include the sources of the two other rivers supposed by Ptolemy 
to originate from that mountain range. 

Professor Johnston, while attempting to demonstrate that Ptolemy's 
seven “ mountains ” are the seven kulaparvatas of Puranic tradition, proposed 
to identify the Arouaia with the Mahéndra which heads the Puranic list. The 
Mahendragiri is a peak in the Ganjam district, 4,923 ft. above sea-level. The 
inscriptions of the Ganga rulers of Kalinga often mention the Mahéndra in 
connection with Gokarnasvamin, a deity supposed to dwell on its summit. 
Professor Johnston recognized the difficulties in the way of the proposed 
identification. He admits that “the equation with Mahéndra takes us no 
nearer solving the form or origin of Ptolemy’s name ”. 

When enumerating his seven “ mountains ", Ptolemy takes them in due 
order from west to east. This is the order generally followed by him in his 
chapter on India and it will be admitted that it was the natural order to be 
adopted by a geographer settled at Alexandria. The Arouaia is therefore to 
be sought in Eastern India, as was rightly recognized by Lassen. Ptolemy 
supplies other data which enable us to locate it more definitely. In § 75 he 
connects the Arouaia with the Badiamaioi and in § 79 he locates the Salakénoi 
above the Maisdloi and near the Arouaia. The Badiamaioi (v.l. Bradiamaioi), 
as far as we know, have not been identified, but the Salakénoi are the 
Salank&yanas, a dynasty of which five early copper-plate charters have come 
to light. The territory ruled by the Sälankäyanas comprised the country 
round Véngi and the district of Kudrähära or Kudurahara, named after Kudüra, 
now Kiidiiru, in the Bandar taluk of the Kistna district. 

As there was reason to assume some Dravidian name hidden behind the 
curious-sounding Greek designation of Ptolemy’s easternmost mountain-range. 
I addressed Dr. Barnett on the question. I am much indebted to him for 
favouring me with his opinion and authorizing me to publish it. “ The problem 
of ’Apov[p]aca ", he writes, “is a very knotty one, and has given me much 
cause for thought. The testimony of the MSS. on the whole is in favour of 
the form ’Apovasa or something of the kind beginning with A. Now it is to 
be noted that Ptolemy, according to the old map given in Stevenson’s transla- 
tion, places a people called ' Aruarni' a little to the south-west of the 
mountains in question and I am tempted to connect the two names. It seems 
to me that we have here some names connected with the old Aruva-nadu, 


1 Op. cit., p. 220. 

2 BSOAS., xii, p. 128. I take the opportunity to state that the identification of the 
Salakénoi with the S&lank&yanas, as I suspected, had been previously made. Vide Ray Chaudhuri, 
Political Hist. of Ancient India, 3rd ed., p 341 n. ; R. Gopalan, Hist. of the Pallavas of Kanchi 
(1928), p. 73. These references I owe to the courtesy of Mr, O. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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a district that the Madras Tamil Dictionary locates in South Arcot, and with 
the term Aruvälur, denoting the inhabitants of Áruvà-nàdu, who according 
to tradition were conquered by Karikalan. It seems to me that Ptolemy had 
in view some part of the Eastern Ghats, especially as he apparently conceived 
* Arou[rjaia ' to run so near the River Maisolos, i.e. the river of Masulipatam, 
ie. Kistna. At any rate we may rule out Orissa and Mahendra. Probably the 
opinion that Aruvanadu is to be found in South Arcot is a little wide of the 
mark, but not very far.” 

Dr. Barnett’s interpretation, it will be admitted, is very convincing. If 
we take into account that the Greek alphabet failed to supply a letter rendering 
the sound-value of the Indian va (the F or digamma having dropped out of 
use long before Ptolemy’s time) it will be recognized that Arouaia, apart from 
the Greek ending, is a very correct rendering of Aruvä. It confirms my general 
impression of Ptolemy’s remarkable exactness in his rendering of Indian names. 

As regards the position of Aruvänädu I am indebted to Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, 
Government Epigraphist for India, for the following note. ‘Mention is 
made of this territorial division in Pallava and Côla inscriptions of the ninth 
and tenth centuries A.D. It can be located in the region corresponding to the 
south-eastern portion of the South Arcot district comprising mainly the 
Villuppuram taluk and including the French territory around Pondicherry. 
Its limits on the north and south cannot be exactly fixed, but on the east it 
must have extended as far as the sea, since the village of Bahür, now situated 
on the coast in the French territory, is stated to lie in Áruvanádu.! In the 
Bàhür copper-plate grant of Nrpatuñga a village named Mambakkam is 
stated to be situated to the south-west of Bahir. Though this village cannot 
be identified, there is a village called Kilmambakkam to the north-east of 
Bahür. Apparently there were two villages of the name of Mambakkam near 
Bahür, and Kilmambakkam, i.e. East Mambakkam, was so called to distinguish 
it from the other Mambakkam. On the west the territorial division seems to 
have included the tracts up to Tiruvämattür and Arumpuliyür ? (modern 
Arumpuli) which are situated west-north-west of Villupuram at a distance 
of two and eight miles respectively from Villupuram town. These two villages 
are stated m inscriptions to belong to Aruvanddu. In Tamil literature 
Aruvänädu is mentioned as one of the thirteen divisions of the Tamil country. 
Pandit Somasundara Desikar? fixes the limits of Aruvanäqu between the 
rivers Pälär and (Southern) Pennar.” 

At first sight it may seem difficult to reconcile the proposed derivation 
of the name Arouaia from Aruva(nadu) with the fact that Ptolemy locates 
his Salakénoi in the neighbourhood of those mountains. But we have seen 
that the Greek geographer applies the name to a mountain range covering 
4% degrees of longitude. Besides he assumes that three large rivers of the 


* Ep. Ind., xviii, p. 1. 
2 South Ind. Inscr., viii, nos. 724 and 725. 
3 Quart. Journ, Mythic Soc., xm (1930-31), pp. 130 f. 
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east coast, the mouths of which were known to lie far apart, took their rise 
in these mountains. Our conclusion therefore is that the Arouaia must be 
identified with the Eastern Ghats. 

If we assume Dr. Barnett’s interpretation to be correct, it follows that in 
the present case Ptolemy’s informants have erroneously applied the name of 
a tract of country to a mountain range situated in its vicinity. Such a trans- 
ference of name, however, is so natural and, indeed, 80 common that it does 
not require any justification. There is good reason to assume that the same 
has happened in the case of two more of Ptolemy’s seven “ mountains ". 
His fourth “oros " he calla Bittigó ($ 22) and it can hardly be doubted that 
this is nothing but a slight modification of the name Bittigoi, indicating a tribe 
whose territory he locates in the valley of the River Nanagounas (§ 66). In 
the same way Ptolemy’s fifth “ oros ” Adisathron ($ 23) cannot be separated 
from the town Adisathra (§ 67) and the tribe Adisathroi (§ 71). 
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The Three Conjugations in Sinhalese 
By H. HENDRIKSEN 


LTHOUGH Geiger’s Grammar of the Sinhalese Language (1938) has 

cleared up admirably the main line in the historical development 

of this language, there still remains much to be done. Especially in the 

morphology of the verb there are many obscure points and in the following 
lines we shall try to unravel some of them.! 

1. The Sinhalese has three conjugations (paradigms: labanavd “ to get", 
badinava “to fry’’, tavenava “to be heated”’). Geiger explains the third conjuga- 
tion from the Mind. passive : tüvenava < *läviya- < Skr. (causative passive) 
tapyate (Geiger, § 140, 3), which coincides well with the fact that nearly all the 
verbs belonging to this conjugation are intransitive. As for the development t-a 
> e compare elu: name of the old Sinhalese language < Sthala, neranavd “to 
set aside, put out of the way " < P. ntharatt (Geiger, 8 21, 3). So there can 
hardly be any doubt that this explanation is m the main correct. The -tya- is 
not always the passive-morpheme; thus Geiger mentions dlenavd °“ to adhere to” 
from Bkr. altyate; another case is pypenava “to expand, open (of flowers) " from 
the denominative Skr. puspyati > *pupphiya- (other examples later in this 
article). Geiger derives vddenava “to affect, concern, to be struck by an 
arrow " (Clough's dict.) from Bkr. erajats (Et. Gl. ; Geiger gives the meaning 
“to strike against, to enter, intrude "); I should, if the meaning given 
by Geiger is correct, prefer the derivation from @padyate with loss of the 
initial vowel as in sev “royal unction " from abhiseka-, eto. (Grammar, 
§ 30,2); but it must be admitted that all the examples mentioned by Geiger 
contain short initial vowel. Further cases of third conjugation verbs will be 
discussed later in this article. 

Geiger mentions (Gr., $ 140, 2) that second conjugation verbs in old texta 
and inscriptions lack the +, which later on is felt as the characteristic mark of 
this conjugation : vandmi (Ep. Zeyl., iv, 148, eighth-ninth cent.), later 1 
“ I worship ", pavatnà (Ep. Z., ii, 258, A 17, tenth cent.), later pavatinava 
“ to exist”. These old forms are of great interest because they seem to throw 
light on the peculiar fact that + in vañdinawä, etc., does not cause vowel- 
palatalization (*vàñdinavā) as should be expected. Geiger’s attempt to explain 
the Sinhalese second conjugation from the second present class in Sanskrit 
must be said to be a failure ; as he himself observes, this present class is nearly 
extinct in Middle Indian. Moreover, as far as I know, hardly any of the verbs 


1 In collecting material for this article I have, with the necessary caution, made use of 
Geiger’s Etymological Glossary of the Sinhalese Language, Colombo, 1941, but examples have also 
been taken from old texte and inscriptions. J am mdebted to Professor H. Smith for several 
valuable suggestions Turner’s Nepali Dictionary has also been consulted. 
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belonging to the second conjugation come from this present class: lovinavá 
goes back to Mind. lehats (Skr. ledhi, but also lihats).1 

The first conjugation consists of verbs which in Sanskrit follow the first and 
sixth or the tenth present classes: taranavd “to cross ”, Bk. tárati ; liyanavä “to 
write", Bkr. bkhdis ; pudanava “to make offerings ", Skr. piijayats. The second 
conjugation is in the main made up of verbs belonging to the Sanskrit first, fourth, 
and sixth present classes: aginavä “to be worth ”, Skr. arghati ; nahinavá “to 
die", Skr. nasyats; gyinavá “ to swallow ", Skr. gilati. The two verbs gannava 
“to take ” (1 sg. pres. ganimt) and dannava “ to know ” (danimi) come from 
the ninth class: Bkr. grhnäti, P. ganhati, and Skr. janati. It thus appears 
that the Sinhalese first and second conjugations both of them embrace verbs 
following the -a-inflexion (i.e. first and sixth classes) in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit 
-aya-verbs (tenth class) and -ya-verbs (fourth class), on the other hand, are 
distributed in such a way that the former almost exclusively follow the first 
conjugation, the latter the second conjugation. 

The Middle Indian verbs, as is well known, are divided into two conjuga- 
tions: the -a-conjugation (coming from the Sanskrit first, sixth, and fourth 
classes) and the -e-conjugation (coming from the tenth class). If at first we 
leave the -e-verbs (which, as mentioned above, follow the first conjugation 
only) out of consideration, we might try to see if it is possible to find any rule 
for the distribution of the verbs following the MInd. -a-conjugation over the two 
Sinhalese conjugations. It appears that such a rule exists: verbs the first 
syllable of which was short in Middle Indian came to follow the first conjugation, 
whereas verbs with a long first syllable came to belong to the second con- 
jugation (there are some exceptions to this rule, but in the main it holds good). 
This is what should be.expected according to the phonetic law discovered by 
H. Smith: if the first syllable of a word is short the vowel of the second 
syllable remains, but it is dropped if the first syllable is long (Gr., 88 22-9): 
thus labhana- gave laband, while vandana- gave vandna in old Sinhalese. 

Ist conjugation. (a) Verbs with short root-syllable in Middle Indian and 
(or) Sanskrit :— 

akulanava “ to fold, roll up, twist, twine ", Skr. kutat: “to curve, bend ”’, 
P. patikutats “ to turn in or over, cramp ”, samkutita- “ doubled up, shrivelled ”. 

aturanava “ to spread ”, P. attharats id. (Skr. ästrnotr). 

adahanava °“ to believe ”, P. saddahats id. (Skr. $raddadAats). 

aranavä “ to take away, remove " (Amavatura, ed. R. de Silva, 1922, p. 8, 
8, minismala arana sañdahä = Ja. I, 50, 14, manussamalaharanattham), 
Skr. P. harati id. 

(hjavanavā °“ to curse ", Bkr. sapati, P. sapats id. 

kasanavd, kahanava “ to itch, scratch’, Skr. kasat id. Geiger suggests 
another, but far less probable, derivation : from kas “itch, cutaneous eruption ”, 
Skr. kacchu- id. 

1 The o may be due to a false restitution after the perf. parte. levi, pret. levva where e has 
been taken for a palatalized o. > 
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galanavä ‘to flow, overflow, to dip ", Skr.P. gala “ drip, flow ", Pkr. 
galas id. 

dahanavá “ to bite ", Pkr. dasas, P. dasati, Skr. daéati id. 

taranava “ to cross over ", Pkr. P. tara(th, Skr. tarate id. 

pirimahanavd, -masanavä “ to eke out, make a shift”, P. parimasati “ to 
touch, grasp ", Bkr. parimráati “ to touch, grasp, consider, investigate ”. 

pihanava, pisanava “to cook", Skr.P. pacati id. The intransitive form 
pühenavà “to be cooked " shows us that the Sinhalese word originally con- 
tained an a (Geiger, Gloss.).! 

bananava (cf. baninava, p. 158) “to speak, to say, deliver an address ", 
Pkr. bhanat, Skr.P. bhanati id. 

bamanava “to whirl, go round, circumambulate ”, Pkr.P. bhama(t): “ to 
spin (of a wheel), whirl about, roam ", Skr. bhramat: id. 

labanava “ to get ^", P. labhati, Skr. labhate id. 

hyanavä “ to write ”, Pkr. lihat, Skr.P. hkhati id. 

vasanava “to dwell, reside, inhabit ", Pkr.P.Skr. vosa(th id. 

viyanava “to weave, plait ", Skr. vayads id. 

samaranava “to remember ", Pkr.P. sumara(th, Bkr. smarats id. 

(b) Verbs with long root syllable in Middle Indian and (or) Sanskrit :— 

(hjañdunanavā °“ to be acquainted with, to know ”, Pkr. jänat “ to know ”’, 
with sam-. Cf. dannava, p. 157. 

olambanava “to wave", Pkr.P. olamba(t)t, Skr. avalambate “to hang 
down ”. H. Smith informs me that the Sinhalese verb is intransitive, so that 
it cannot come from the causative avalambayate. 

gasanava “to beat, knock, to drive m (as a nail)”, P. ghamsats “ to rub, 
crush, grind ", Skr. gharsati “ to rub, strike against”. But Geiger mentions 
a Prakrit form ghasai, with short syllable, which might be the immediate 
forerunner of the Sinhalese word. 

dapanava “to mutter magical incantations ”, Pkr. jampas, Skr. jalpatt 
“ to mutter, chatter ". Besides this we have P.Skr. japati “ to mumble, recite ”, 
but this form should lead to Sinh. *davanavd. 

diranava “ to decay, rot”, Pkr.P. jtra(t): “to decay, waste away ", Skr. 
jiryats id. 

dovanava “° to rinse, wash ", Pkr. dhovas, dhuva id. 

palañdanavä “to put on, wear” (but Clough gives only the transitive 
meaning “to ornament, adorn, arm another"), P. gilandhati “to adorn, 
put on, bedeck ". Cf. palañdinava p. 157. 

madanava “to crush, press, squeeze " (but also madinavä), Pkr. maddai, 
P. maddati “ to tread on, trample on, crush ”, Skr. mardats “ to trample on, 
squeeze, press ". But it may also come from Skr. mardayats id. 

2nd conjugation. (a) Verbs with long root-syllable in Middle Indian and 
(or) Sanskrit :— 

1 For the palatalized vowel š of. pisinavd and pijfivisinavd (p. 157). All three words contain 
s < ch). 
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aginavd “ to be worth, value ”, Skr. arghats id., P. agghats id. 

sădinavā, innavd “to sit ", Skr. sidati, P. ni-sidah id. For the preservation 
of Skr. -d- see Geiger, § 71, 2. 

tsinavä, thinava “to scatter, to sprinkle ”, Skr.P. sifícati id. 

upadinava “ to be born, to arise ”, Skr. utpadyate, P. uppajjatt id. 

sobinavä, hobinavà “ to be fit, proper ”, Bkr. éobhate “ to shine, be splendid ; 
to suit, befit ", P. sobhats id. 

katinava “to spin", Mind. *kattats, Skr. kartana- “ spinning ", krnatts 
“to spin ", P. kantati id. Compare Hindi katnd, ete., which shows that we 
must presuppose a Mind. form with -#- or -tt-. 

kasinavä, kahinavd “to cough ”, Bkr. kasate id. 

pubudinava “ to be awakened ”, Skr. prabudhyate id., P. pabujjhati id. 

kelenava, kelinava “to play, sport ", Pkr. kilat, Skr. kridats id. 

gannava “to take ", (Pkr. genhat), P. ganhats, ganhdts, Skr. grhnats id. 

dakinavü “to see", Pkr.P. dakkha(th id., cf. Skr. draksyas. Cf. Hi. 
dekhna, ete. 

dannavä “ to know ", Pkr. ganai, Skr.P. janàtsid. dannavä must come from 
a remodelled form jänana-, cf. gannava. 

nañginavä “to rise, mount ”, Skr.P. langhats °“ to spring, mount, ascend ”. 

navaiinavd °“ to cease, desist ", Skr. ntvartate “ to turn back (intr.), cease, 
desist from ”, P. nivattats id. From the same root pavatinava “ to be, exist, 
continue, endure", Skr. pravariate “to move on, exist, proceed un- 
interruptedly ”, P. pavattats id. 

nasinavd, nahinava “ to die, perish ", Skr. nasyati, P.Pkr. nassa(t)s id. 

palañdinavä “ to dress, put on, adorn ”, P. pilandhats id. 

pahadinavä “to be pleased, to become clear", Skr. prasädyate (passive 
of the causative) id. 

pisinavä, pthinava “ to rub, wipe, clean ", P.Pkr. puficha(t)s “ to wipe off, 
clean ", Skr. profichana- “ wiping out". 

pihdaginavä “to cherish, foster, protect”, P. patÿaggati “to nourish, 
tend, nurse ”, cf. Skr. 2600011, jagrats “ to be awake, to watch ". 

pilwisinavã “to inquire, investigate ", Bkr. pratiprechati ; P. patipucchats 
id. 

badinava “ to fry, roast, grill ", Bkr. bhryjati, P.Pkr. bhajya(t) id. 

bañdinavä “ to bind ”, P.Pkr. bandha(t} id. (Skr. badhnatt, but also some 
forms from bandhats). 

basinava, bahinavä “ to descend, come down, set (of the sun) ”, Bkr. bhragyate, 
bhraméate “ to fall or drop down ”, P.Pkr. bhassa(th id. 

biñidinavä “ to break ”, P.Pkr. bhinda(t)s id. (Skr. bhinattt.) 

budinava “ to eat”, P.Pkr. bhufija(t)s, Skr. bhufijate id. 

yadinavä “to pray, beseech ", Skr. yacate, P. ydcate id. 

rakinavä “to watch, guard, protect ", P.Pkr. rakkha(t}s, Skr. raksati. 

laginava “to repose, abide, lodge, lie down ”, P.Pkr. lagga(t)t “ to adhere 
(to), stick (to) ". The MInd. form seems to be derived from perf. partc. lagga- 
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< Bkr. lagna-. In any case the modern Indian forms (Hi. lagna, Panj. laggna, 
eto.) must go back to a form with -gg-, as -g- should have disappeared. 

vatinavà “ to be worth, deserve, merit ”, Bkr. vartate °“ to be, sezve, conduce 
to”, P. vattati “to be right, proper, behove ”’. 

vadinava °“ to grow ", Skr. vardhate, P. vaddhati id. 

vadinava “to strike against, hit, to enter”, Skr. dpadyate, ١2. 
"to go towards, enter", cf, perf. parto. Sinh. van “hit, struck " < Skr. 
dpanna- (this etymology is to be preferred to that of Geiger: Skr. vrajait; for 
the loss of the initial vowel compare varadinava). 

vañdinava “ to bow, make obeisance, worship ", Skr. vandate, P. vandats id. 

varadinava “to err, mistake, blunder ”, Bkr. aparddhyatt, P. aparajjhats, 
Pkr. avarajjhar “to sin, offend ". 

vasinava, vahinava “to rain ", Bkr. varsate, P.Pkr. vassa(t)s id. 

vidinavà “ to pierce, perforate ", Skr. vidhyati, P.Pkr. vijjha(t) id. 

viidinava “ to feel, perceive, suffer, possess ", Skr, windah “ to find, feel, 
experience ”, P. vindats °“ to find, possess, enjoy ”. 

sinava, hifinava “to stay, remain, stand ", Pkr. cWfhai “to stand" 
(Skr. tisthati, P. titthati). 

siñdinavā, hindinava “ to cut, to cut off ", P.Pkr. chinda(th id. (Skr. chinath). 

valapinavā “ to cry, lament, bewail ", Skr. vilapyats id. The Skr. form (com- 
municated to me by Professor Turner) is rare, the common form teing vilapats. 
But the Sinh. word must come from a MInd. form with -pp-; cf. Hi. bilàpna. 

(b) Verbs with short root syllable in Middle Indian and (or) Sanskrit :— 

adinava “ to pull, draw, drag ", Skr. ajatt “ to drive, go”. This etymology 
is far from certain in view of the discrepance of the meanings and the rarity 
of the verb in MInd. 

harinavä “ to leave, forsake, dismiss ", Skr. harati “ to take, to carry off, 
take away ", P. harati id., Pkr. harar “ carry away, rob ". But it is perhaps 
more probable that it comes from the causative Skr. hárayats “ to lose, give 
away ”, Pkr. hare: “ to lose ”. 

kanwnava “to dig ”, Bkr. khanati, P.Pkr. khana(ty id. 

gilinava “to swallow ", Skr.P. gilatt id. 

baninava °“ to abuse, scold ", Skr. bhanati “to cry, shout ". The spelling 
with » may be unetymological as it so often is elsewhere in Sinhalese. Geiger 
derives from Skr. bhanat “ to speak ", but this has given bananava “ to 
speak " (see p. 156). Or does bantnavd come from Pkr. bhanet (see Pischel's 
Grammar, § 514)? Or from Skr. bhandate “to chide, upbraid, mock, jest ” ; 
but this should give Sinh. *batidinavd. 

hovinava °“ to sleep, rest”, Pkr. suvai, sovat, P. supati id. (Skr. svapit). 
It may be, as Pischel takes it (Grammar, § 497), that the o of sovat is long, 
but I am not sure ; the o may be due to an opening of u caused by the following 
a, 9 being very feebly articulated after عه‎ (in fact it is often omitted in the texts) : 
suvat > suat > soat. Or 80- < swa- (H. Smith)? The Sinhalese side-form 
hénavé must be due to a contraction from hovinava. 
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From these lists we have excluded ambiguous cases such as vavanava 
“ to.cultivate the ground, to plant ”, which may come both from Skr.P. vapati 
“to sow, plant ", but also from väpayat id. ; such cases do not prove anything 
for or against. 

Out of the twenty-six first-conjugation verbs mentioned above eighteen 
origmally had a short root-syllable and eight a long one, whereas among the 
forty-five verbs from the second conjugation thirty-nine had a long and six 
a short root-syllable. This means that we are allowed to believe that the quantity 
of the syllable decided to which conjugation a MInd. -a-verb came to belong, 
those with 8 short syllable being inflected according to the first conjugation 
and those with a long syllable according to the second conjugation. The 
following three pairs are noticeable: kasanavd “ to itch, scratch ”, Skr. 4 
id.: kastnava “to cough ", Bkr. kasate; msanava “ to cook”, Skr. pacats : 
qpisinavá "to rub”, P.Pkr. puficha(ty ; vasanaua “to dwell”, Skr. vasats: 
vasinava “to rain ", Skr. versats. Later on confusion seems to have arisen 
as to the distribution of the verbs; it is not uncommon for a verb to follow both 
conjugations. The original conditions are best preserved in the second con- 
jugation, while the first seems to contain several verbs which according to the 
quantity rule must originally have belonged to the second conjugation. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, there are some cases which show that 
the second conjugation did not originally contain an z: vasné-ya (pres. parto.) 
“ibt is raining ", Pansiya-panas-jätaka-pota (ed. 1932), p. 6, 27; vandmr, 
pavainä (see above, p. 154); vadna “to enter”, Ep. Zeyl., 1, 174, A 16, B2; 
raknä “ to protect ", Muva-dev-da-vata, v. 108. We must now ask: How did 
the + between the verb-stem and the ending come into being ? This + does not 
cause vowel palatalization, which 18 otherwise the case with every $ inherited 
from Mind. and even in some cases with a secondary + (Geiger, Grammar, 
$ 12, 1c). The + of the second conjugation is of recent origin, and this accounts 
for the fact that it does not produce palatalization. The most probable 
explanation, as far as I can see, is that the + came up as an anaptyctic vowel 
in the verbs the stem of which in early Sinhalese ended in j coming from a 
Mind. palatal (Mind. 7)(A), fj and, in one case (yadinava), c). There are nine 
such verbs among those listed p. 157 foll. as following the rule (i.e. having a long 
root-syllable):  wpadinavd, pubudinavä, pahadinavä, badinavä, budinava, 
yadinavä, vadinavd, varadinavd, and widinavä.! It must be noted as an important 
fact that four of these verbs are fairly common: wupadinavd " to arise ", 
pubudinava “to be awakened ", budinavü “to eat", yadinauä “to pray, 
beseech ". The transition from J to d is comparatively late, as appears 
from the inscriptions, about ninth century (Geiger, $46). I should think that 
in forms such as inf. wpajnà, 1 sing. pres. wpajmi, an + has come up between 
J and ^, m; it is possible that this development has occurred in connection 


1 To these might be added the following two verbs which are, however, ambiguous: 
asdinavà “ to anoint, paint ", Skr. P. añjati id., but also asjayatt, -eti ; madinarä °“ to smooth, 
polish ", P. majjati id., but also Skr. márjayati. 
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with the change of j into d, i.e. as a relic of the palatal nature of 7. After 
upajnà, pubujnd, etc., had developed into upadind, pududind (it is possible, 
indeed, that the two forms, with and without +, for some time existed side 
by side), the same change was carried through in the other verbs following 
this inflection, e.g. dakna “to see " became dakina. By introducing the + a 
rhythmical correspondence was brought about with the two other conjugations, 
which have both of them a vowel before the ending. 

Nine of the regular second-conjugation verbs go back to -ya-verbs in 
Sanskrit, namely wpadinavd, pubudinavä, nasinavà, inava, basinavd, 
vadinava, varadinavä, vidinavä, and valapinavd. It might be thought that it 
was this ya which developed into ¢ in Sinhalese. But on closer examination 
this explanation does not prove practicable. For in Mind. y coalesced with 
the preceding consonant; e.g. Skr. nasyatt became nassatt. Among the above- 
mentioned nine verbs with Old Sinh. 7, five (upadinavd, pubudinavä, pahadinavaä, 
varadinava, vidinavä) contained in MInd. time 47- or -jh- going back to Skr. 
-dy-, -dhy-. But from such cases we see that -ya- has had its say in the genesis 
of the ¢ of the second conjugation, as it in combination with d and dÀ is one 
of the sources of Old Sinh. j. 

2. There are in Sinhalese a number of verbs which may be inflected according 
to the second as well as the third conjugation. About twelve verbs which 
can be derived from MInd. and Skr. verbs possess this peculiarity, and of 
these, eight form their present in Sanskrit by means of -ya-: upadinavé : 
ipadenavü, pubudinavä : pibidenavä, nasinava : näsenavä, pahadinavä : päha- 
denavä, basinava : bäsenavä, vadinava : videnava,’ varadinava : varadenava, 
valapinava : vélapenava. It is probable that the bifurcation in the inflection 
of these verbs is due to the fact that -ya- has been treated in two different ways. 
In Mind. the -ya-morpheme of the passive partly coalesced with the final 
consonant of the verb-root and partly became -ya-: Mahar. gamma: and 
gamijjar (< *gamtyyat < *gamiyas) from Skr. gamyate (Pischel, Prakrit 
Grammar, § 535). If we take the root nas- (Bkr. nagyatt) as example, we should 
from Mind. nassana- expect Sinh. nasinava, whereas Mind. *nasiyana- should 
give Binh. näsenava. But it must be admitted that this explanation is not 
free from difficulties. The Sinhalese verbs in question are active all of them 
both in Sanskrit, Middle Indian, and Sinhalese, while it is only the -ya- as 
a passive-morpheme which is treated in the double way indicated. But at 
the same time it must be pointed out that the same verbs are intransitive and 
so it is possible that -ya- has been taken for the passive-suffix. Another difficulty 
is this: in the -4ya-forms (in Sinhalese: the -e-forms) the final root-consonant 
should drop in £ va, pribidenard, pihadenava, videnava, and varadenavä, 
as it came to stand between vowels, and in the same conditions p in vdlapenavd 
should have become v. But here it is, of course, possible to reckon with an 
influence from the parallel forms wpadinavd, etc., where the consonant was 


1 If Geiger is right in assigning the same meaning to these two verbs. 
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preserved in accordance with the phonetic laws. Incidentally, a form like 
näsenavä may come from the passive of the causative: Skr. nafyate, MInd. 
nastyas “ to be caused to perish ", which sense will of course in most cases 
be equal to “to perish ", and the same may be the case with other instances 
such as ndvatenavd “to cease" beside navatinavd id. (cf. tdvenava “to be 
heated ”, Skr. tapyate). 

3. We have seen that several of the MInd. -a- verbs belong to the first 
conjugation in Sinhalese. But, for the greater part, this conjugation consists 
of quite another kind of verbs: namely those which in Sanskrit follow the 
tenth present-class in -aya-, e.g. yodanava “ to combine, unite ”, Skr. yojayatt id., 
maranava “to kill”, Skr. márayats id. As is well known, -aya- becomes -e- 
in MInd.: P. yojett, Pkr. joei. But it is very difficult, not to say impossible, 
to explain the Sinhalese forms in -a- from the MInd. -e-. According to the 
phonetic laws we should from yojems-get Sinh. *yedimi, the e causing vowel- 
palatalization and changing to + after a long syllable (Geiger, § 26, 15). In the, 
infinitive we should expect OSinh. *yojnà from yojana-, and by far the greater 
part of the MInd. -e-verbs would likewise drop the -a- in the infinitive in Old 
Sinhalese, as nearly all of them have a long root-syllable. Only in the few 
cases with a short root-syllable should we get the form we actually have : Sinh. 
damanava “to tame, subdue ", Skr.P. damana- id. (pres. damayatt, -et). We 
should therefore expect the majority of the MInd. -e-verbs to follow the second 
conjugation; a form like *yojnà would of course become *yodtna- and the 
pres. ind. would accordingly drop the palatalization: *yodims. But it is a 
fact that only very few second conjugation verbs can be derived from Mind. 
-e-verbs ; most of these cases are ambiguous: avidinava “to anoint, paint ” 
can come from Skr. afjayats, P. añjets, but also from P. afijats ; simbinavä 
“to kiss ”, Skr. cumbayats, but also cumbatt, P. cumbats; harinava “ to leave, 
reject, dismiss ” may come from Skr. hGrayati “ to send away, lose ”, P. hûrets 
“to remove " ; madinava “to smooth, polish ”, Skr. marjayat: id., but P.Pkr. 
majja(t). A form lke simbims may come direct from a MInd. cumbemi. But 
on the whole I am inclined to think that we must in most cases start from the 
action noun in -ana-, i.e. we must assume that the -e-forms have been given 
up in favour of the -a-forms, as is the case e.g. in Hindi and already to a large 
extent in Middle Indian (see Pischel, § 491). In this way we are better able to 
understand the absence of the vowel-palatalization. This opmion seems to 
be held by Geiger in his Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen (1900), where 
he says, $ 53, 1: “ Aus kappeh wird durch *kappats ein kapays.” But still 
we do not understand why these verbs follow the first conjugation instead of 
the second, because -a- of the second syllable should drop, as has already 
been pointed out. In my opinion one of two explanations is possible :— 

In Middle Indian the -e- of the tenth present-class is on the decline and has 
in numerous cases been replaced by -dve- (from Skr. -dpaya-). It might be 
thought that it is this morpheme, in the form -dva- which it has in the action 
noun -ävana-, which is at the root of the Sinhalese forms. As is well known, 
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the same morpheme is very much used in the other modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. The following doublets are in this respect very instructive: 
nañginavä “to rise ", nañganavä “to raise”; navatinava “to cease, stop 
(intr.) ", navatanava “to stop (tr.) " ; nasnava “to perish ”, nasanava “ to 
destroy "; pahadinavä “ to be clear, pleased ", pahadanava °“ to praise, make 
clear"; vadinava "to grow ", vadanava “to augment (tr.) "; valapinava 
“ to weep ", valapanavä “ to cause to weep, to harass " ; hovinava “ to sleep ", 
hovanava “to put to sleep " ; in these doublets the latter form is evidently 
the causative of the former. It is possible that bahanava “ to put in, introduce ” 
is a causative of basinavä, bahinava °“ to descend ”, in spite of the difference of 
meaning. These cases remind us of Hindi Jana “to ourn (intr.) ", Jalama 
“to burn (tr.) ”; hamsna “ to laugh ", hamsäna “ to cause to laugh, to tickle, 
please "; girna “ to fall ", gerana “ to fell, to drop" ; Bengali kariba “ to do ”’, 
kar&iba °“ to cause to do ", etc. As is well known, the -à- of the causative in 
New Indo-Aryan comes from Mind. -àva-, which appears from Bra] and 
Panjabi -au- and different forms in Old Bengali (Chatterji, Orig. & Devel. of 
the Beng. Lang., p. 1030). Hindi hamsän& accordingly goes back to Mind. 
hasävana-, and in the same way we may try to derive Sinh. sadanasa from 
a MInd. form vaddhävana-, and likewise in the case of the other Sinh. -a-verbs 
corresponding to verbs following the tenth present-class in Sanskrit. Many 
of these verbs are denominatives, but also denominatives can be formed by 
means of -dva- in Mind. (several examples in Pischel’s Grammar, § 559). 

In this way we also have a chance of explaining the ending -u- (nom. sg. 
-uva), often spelt long: -4-, of the perf. parte. of the first conjugation. This 
ending is peculiar in that it causes vowel-palatalization (e.g. labuva 
“ obtained, having obtained ”), which seems to indicate that it originally con- 
tained an +. Another peculiarity is that -w- never drops with lengthening of 
the preceding consonant as should have been expectec; cf. balla “dog” 
< baluva and the perf. partc. of the second conjugation: e.g. bdassa 
< bûsiya ; but làbuva, not "abba. Both these irregularities become 
intelligible if we suppose that the original ending was -āviya- (Skr. 
-aprta-). The development may have been like this: -īviya- > -avi- > -uvu- 
> -- (à > u after long syllable, Geiger, š 25, 1). In the nom. sg. we have 
-Guiya > -avya > -uvya > -uya (cf. tubuyé, Pans.-pan.jat., p. 7, 13, karavuyé, 
ibid., p. 19, and numerous other cases) and -uvā. The development cannot 
of course be determined in detail, but in any case it seems to me that in 
this way we understand why we do not getlengthening in the perf. partc. of the 
first conjugation : because the first vowel of the ending was preserved before 
the following group -vy- ; on the other hand there was nothing to prevent the 
-- of the perfect-ending of the second conjugation -wà (< -taka-) from 
dropping: bastya > bdsya > bässa. The development of -àetya into -uva 
in Sinhalese has a parallel in Assamese where we have -ovd:  karovà (see 
B. Kakati, Assamese, its Formation and Development, 1941, $ 559). According 
to the theory here advanced the ending -uvā has spread from the causatives 
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and denominatives to the other first conjugation verbs. There is nothing 
improbable in such a supposition, because the ending of the gerund -& in these 
verbs has long ago been récognized as coming from the causative: in the 
oldest Sinhalese inscriptions we have -aya (i.e. -ayya or -äya), some centuries 
later -ay (i.e. -dy), and at last -a. This means that -G was originally the gerund 
of the causatives and denominatives. Only, to be consistent, we must suppose 
that the oldest form from which -à is derived, is not -ayya, but -apya, in Middle 
Indian -Gu(i}ya, and that -Gvya has become -dya already in Old Sinhalese. 
The same ending of the gerund of the causative is found in other NInd. languages, 
e.g. Bhojpuriya pharäya “having split", barhaya “having grown (tr.)" 
(Kabir fifteenth cent.; see Chatterji, p. 99). In a few isolated cases the endings 
-a -d (< -ya) in the gerund, and -+ in the perf. parte. have been preserved 
in originally non-causative verbs belonging to the first conjugation: 2 
(vasanava “to dwell "), Ep. Zeyl., iv, 174, I 2, päsi °“ cooked, ripe ", gerund 
laba, Pans.-pan.-jat., p. 19, 20; pisä (pisanawa), Ep. Zeyl., iii, 258, B 2 (tenth 
cent.); kara (karanava “ to do ") Muva-dev-da-wata, v. 105. 

The usual causative-morpheme in Sinhalese is -va-, liyavanavā “ to cause 
to write " from hyanavä, dakvanava “to show " from dakinava “to see". 
The morpheme -va- reminds us of the double causative in other New Indo- 
Aryan languages, e.g. Hi. jalvana °“ to cause to be burnt". That is to say, 
Sinh. -va- should be derived from Mind. -dvdva-, the double causative morpheme. 
This fact, however, may give rise to doubt as to the correctness of our theory, 
for the Sinhalese -va- has the sense of a simple causative. On closer considera- 
tion, however, this difficulty does not seem to be insurmountable. Apart 
from some few cases as nasanav& ‘to kill”, nasvanava “to cause to kill ”, 
Sinhalese does not, as far as I am aware, distinguish a double causative from 
a single causative, like Hindi, Panjabi, Bihari, etc., i.e. it only makes a distinc- 
tion between the simple verb and a causative. In this respect it agrees with 
Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese (see Chatterji, § 763). The comparison with the 
last language is especially interesting, because in Assamese, as in Sinhalese, 
we have a single and a double causative morpheme without any difference of 
meaning: see Kakati's above-mentioned excellent book, $ 728: '' Assamese 
-ovä, -uvä are double causatives in form, though not in sense," and later in 
the same paragraph, “ Most Assamese roots form their causatives optionally 
with -@, -ova, or -utà. Primary and secondary roots ending in -@ always form 
their causative in -ova. There are, however, certain roots ending in consonants 
that form their causatives exclusively with -uvé, e.g. dekhuva from dekh- ° to 
see’ ", This very much resembles conditions in Sinhalese except that the use 
of -a- and -va- is not so free as that of the corresponding morphemes in 
Assamese. In both languages the MInd. morpheme -deáva- has lost its sense 
of double causative and is used as a single causative. It is not difficult to see 


1 Even in Hindi a double causative form has often the same sense as the single causative, 
especially if the simple verb is transitive : bAijvana = bhijānā “ to cause to send ”, from bheynd 
tt to send n. 
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why Sinhalese prefers -va-; the reason is that it is much clearer than the other 
morpheme -a- (< Mind. -@va-); in the first conjugation the simple verb and 
the causative would become identical, e.g. Rkhama- > lyana-, Rkhapana- > 
hydvana- > lryana-. In verb-roots ending in -a- there was no otherexpedient 
than to use -va-: kavanava “ to cause to eat” from kanava (Apabhr. Khas) ; 
the same morpheme is used in the same cases in Bengali (khava-), Assamese, 
and other NInd. languages (cf. Sindhi mavdsnu, causative of mainu “to 
measure ’’) and even in Middle Indian, e.g. dávàvei °“ causes to give " (Jacobi, 
Ausgewählte Erz. in Mahar., Glossar). Geiger mentions in his grammar, 
§ 153 D, a fact which is instructive in this connection: in the cases where 
the v of the -va-morpheme has been assimilated with the preceding consonant, 
another -va- may be added (evidently because the causative element has 
been obscured), but without changing the sense: adimavā “to pull" has the 
causative advanavä °“ to cause to pull”; advanava often becomes addanava 
and from this form a new causative is formed with exactly the same meaning 
addavanava (see also Gunasekhara, 4 Comprehensive Grammar of Sinhalese, 
§ 195, p. 229). 

According to the above explanation -a- and -va- of the Sinhalese causatives 
and denominatives should be viewed in the same way as -4- and -vd- in the 
corresponding verbs in Hindi, Bengali, etc., i.e. as coming from Mind. -áva- 
and -duäva-1 In this way we are able to understand, (1) why we have -a- 
in yodanavd, kapanavd, etc. (see p. 161), (2) why we have -u- in the perf. parte., 
and (3) why this -u- does not cause consonant-lengthening. None of these 
features is accounted for by Geiger’s theory: -a- cannot be derived from 
either -e- or -a-, and -u- cannot come from -tta-. And so it seems to me that 
my explanation has much to commend it. But, on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that it has one defect: as far as I know, there is not at any stage 
of the long Sinhalese literary tradition a trace of the v which should originally 
have been contained in the -a- of yodanavd, etc. That is why I am not quite 
convinced that -a- and -va- can be explained in the way indicated. I therefore 
want to draw attention to another possibility : The -a- of yodanavd, etc., may 
have come up analogically after the pattern of the causatives in -va-, where 
the -a- will in most cases go back to MInd. -ه-‎ : in a Mind. causative-form 
like dakkhavana- (Sinh. dakvana-) the vowel of the third syllable would be 
preserved in Sinhalese, as in sakman ‘walking ” < céñnkamana- and akman 
“treading upon " < akkamana- (Geiger, 8 24, 2), i.e. in words of the rhythmical 
structure - v * ~ the vowel of the third syllable was not dropped (Geiger, loc. 
cit.), nor was it altered, judging from cases like bamunan (gen. pl. of bamuna 
“a brahman ”) < brahmandnam as against e.g. horun “ the thieves’ " < coränäm 
(Geiger, 5 26, 1a). The relation of the gerund dakvā and the infinitive dakvana- 


1 The short -a- need not embarrass us, cf. -e- < -fya-, kanavé “to eat" < Mind. khäna- 
< Bkr. khadana-. It would seem that it was only in monosyllables (including those with 
auxilary vowel) and at the end of the word that vowel-contraction resulted in a long vowel (see 
Geiger, § 9 and especially § 11). 
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caused the introduction of yodana- (instead of *yodna- < yojana-) by the side 
of the gerund yoda which, as we have seen, is an old form, coming from yojayya. 
In the same way one might explain the perf. partc. in -u- a8 an imitation of 
the corresponding ending of the -va-causatives; it might be thought that 
the w of -vu- (perf. partc. of -va-causative) is due to the preceding v, i.e. -wiya- 
> -vuya- > vu- (cf. dwu (beside divi) “Life " < jivita-, mentioned by Geiger, 
Liti. u. Spr. d. Singh., § 53, note 3, but whether this form really exists, I cannot 
decide). As e, owing to its position after a consonant (e.g. dakva-), cannot be 
doubled there is no doubling in the nom. sg. It is, of course, quite a different 
matter that the v in its turn often causes doubling of the preceding consonant : 
dakvanava > dakkanava, kapvanava > kappanava, etc. But, in any case, it 
seems to me to be a highly probable supposition that the absence of consonant- 
doubling and the preservation of -u- in yeduva, kapuvd is due to the analogy 
with dàkeuva, dakkuva (from dakvanavd, dakkanava), gassuva from gassanavá, 
causative of gasanavd “to beat". 

Whether one or the other of the two above-mentioned explanations is to 
be preferred, it seems to me that the only possibility of explaining the u of 
the perf. partc. of the first conjugation is to see it in connection with the 
causatives. As far as I am aware the earliest instances of perf. parte. in -u- 
are causatives: hinduÿ (ninth or tenth cent.), Ep. Z., ii, 290; hindvümaha 
“we have placed " (tenth cent.), Ep. Z., ii, 4, D4; käārvū “ caused to be 
built" (tenth cent.) Ep. Z., i, 174, A10; lûngu “raised” (tenth cent.), 
Ep. Z., i, 23, 10; tbu “ placed ” (tenth cent.), Ep. Z., iii, 164. The following 
instances are more doubtful: karu (eighth cent.), Ep. Z., iv, 145 (the vowel- 
palatalization is not indicated, but its rendering is in this period deficient) ; 
dunu “born ” (eighth cent.), Ep. Z., iii, 198, 1 (from jantta- or janämita-),. 

4. We mentioned above that -e- of the third conjugation can come from 
Mind. -tya-. But there is another possibility which I only want to indicate 
quite briefly here as I have not as yet been able to submit the problem to 
a detailed examination. Is it possible that there is a connection between the 
Sinhalese third conjugation and the passive-forms in -à- in Bengali, Gujerati, 
and other Modern Indo-Aryan languages ? See Chatterji, Or. and Dev. of the 
Beng. Lang., pp. 927 ff; Bloch, L’sndo-aryen, p. 240 foll. If Grierson 
(cited by Chatterji, loc. cit.) is right in deriving these forms from denomina- 
tives in -dya-, we may think of such Sinhalese verbs as penenavä ‘to 
appear, be visible ” P. paññläyati “to be known, to appear”; sdimenava 
“ to swell ”, P. uddhumayatsid.; nivenava “ to be extinguished ”, P. nibbayats 
id. (Geiger, § 140), which seem to indicate that -dya- might develop into -e- in 
Sinhalese. The past participle of the third conjugation ends in -unu-. Is this 
the same as Bengali, ete., -äna (Bloch, l.c., p. 261 ; Chatterji, p. 1031.) f 





Phonology of the Sinhalese Inscriptions up to the End 
of the Tenth Century 


By P. B. F. WiJERATNE 
(Continued from BSOAS. XII, p. 183.) 
§ 25 
Criticism of Geiger's Theory of “ Vowel-Levelling ” 
1 GEIGER, in his SghG., § 21, remarks “ Vowel-levelling rests on the same 

e tendency of making the vowels of a word uniform as the vowel-assimila- 
tion. It is the equalization in two successive syllables of a — t (e) and 1 (e) 
— a to e— e, and of a— u (o) and u (o) — a to o — o." 

This term “ Vowel-levelling ” is redundant, for if this term is to be used 
it should apply equally well to vowel-assimilation. It is clear that, for instance, 
a— e: e—eora —0: o—ois as much vowel-assimilation as, for instance, 
$— u: u—uoru—t: +—+. It is also difficult to reconcile the fact that 
a — $, which was shown to become z— t [cf. § 14], or 4 — ce, which was shown to 
become a—a [cf. § 18], should also become e— e, and again that a—u, which 
was shown to become u — w [cf. § 15], or u — a, which was shown to become 
a — a [cf. § 21], should also become o — o. This e — e and o — o are not direct 
developments in Sgh. but are the result of contaminations which are discussed 
under the various categories given below, and therefore Geiger's theory of 
“ Vowel-levelling " falls to the ground. These contaminations are due on 
the one hand to the influence of loan-words and on the other to the ال‎ 
in the development of Sk. s and Sk. h in Sgh. 


2. Instances of e — e 1n Ggh. 

2a. The forms in e — e are the result of contaminations of forms in a.— à 
( > $— a, cf. § 18) with forms in ë (< #14, cf. § 24, 2a). 

The only ex. quotable from these Inss. 18 first found :n the eighth century 
A.D. vehera and in the tenth century A.D. veherd, vehera-, veher-, veherht, veherat, 
veherm. At least by the fourth century A.D., with the loss of -h- [cf. § 47, 2], 
Sk. vrhara- would have resulted in an inherited Sgh. word *eéra- through 
*mdra- by a: e [cf. $ 24, 2a]. This *véra-, however, is not attested, but in 
the first, second, and third centuries A.D. is found mharahi, which is to be 
read wharaht [cf. § 1, 8d]. It is difficult to state whether whara- is the actual 
Sgh. form or a lw. from Pa. in the aforesaid centuries, but by the fourth century 
A.D. it must be taken as a lw., since the loss of -A- had definitely occurred by 
this time [cf. $ 47, 2]. The fourth century A.D. may also be regarded as the date 
of?—à: a — à [cf. § 18], and with this change the lw. vihāra- was modified 
to vahara-; so it is presumable that by this time there were two forms of Sk. 
vthara- in Sgh., viz. (1) *véra- as inherited, and (2) vahara- as lw. It is not 
surprising, then, that these two forms became contaminated into vaAera-, 
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which is actually documented in the fourth century-A.p. vaherakaht, vaherakeht, 
in the fifth century A.D. vaheraht, and in the sixth century A.D. vahere, vahera- 
taya." Side by side with this form is again found the pure lw. vshdra- in the 
fifth century A.D. vtharahs, while the lw. vahära- is actually attested in the 
sixth century A.D. vahara, vaharata [in all these, the à prob. pron. à, cf. $ 1, 8e], 
and once in the eighth century A.D. vaharaya. In the eighth century A.D. the 
vahera- form appeared as vehera- by a — ë: e — e, cf. veherd (E.Z. iv, 3, 145; iv); 
and by the tenth century A.D. the vehera- form, cf. vehera- etc. quoted above, 
had completely ousted the vahdra- form. So it is in the modern language, cf, 
MSgh. vehera. : 

The exx. given by Geiger in § 21, 3 are as follows: vehera discussed above ; 
velep- and kelena belong to 2c; kehel- falls under 2b; eju- (< *hëlu- < Pa. 
Sthala-ka-) and neranu were discussed in § 24, 2a. 

2b. The forms in e — e are the result of contaminations of forms in 8 ب‎ 4 
(« a — 1, cf. § 14) with forms in ë (< *at, cf. § 24, 20). 

Exx. are found in the tenth century A.D. :— 

Type: meheni- in mehenivar, mehentvar-, mehenivarht; Sk. sramani-, 
Pa. samani- > *hamini- (by a—3: +—+, cf. § 14, 3; 8> h, of. § 46, 3) > 
*mahins- (by metathesis, cf. $ 49, 2). Then, this *mahtnt- with further loss of 
-h- gave a form *mént- through *matnt- by tai: ë [cf. § 24, 2c]. Consequently, 
a contam. of *mént- with *mahtnti- (which perh. continued as a learned form) 
had produced a *mahént-, which is, however, nowhere attested. Nevertheless, 
it may be presumed that there existed at some time such a contaminated form 
analogous to vahéra- [v, 2a]. Then, *mahent- has appeared as meheni- by 
a@—é€: e—e, as evidenced in the tenth century a.p. In the same century is 
also found mehe, meheyin, meheyat: Sk. éramin-, Pa. *samin-2 > *himi- (by 
a—1: 1—5 and s>h) > *nulu- (by metathesis). Beside this, however, 
a lw..Pa. *samin- coming into the language after the time of a—1: ع‎ t, 
j.e; first half of first century B.C. [v, § 14], but before s > A > lost, i.e. tenth 
century A.D. [v, § 46, 7], underwent this change and resulted in a form *hami- > 
*mahi- > *mat- > *mé- (for *m§-), perh. through confusion with *mé- < *méa- 
[of. § 24, 2e] < *mata- < *mahiya- < Pa. *samika-, Sk. *éramika-, cf. Sk. 
Sramin-. Then, a contam. of *miht- with *mé- had produced a *mihë., which 
appeared in the tenth century A.D. as mehe- by t— ë: e— e, cf. MSgh. keles- 
“lust, defilement " < Pa. Atlésa-, cf. Sk. Kkleša-. 

The exx. adduced by Geiger in § 21, 1 can be explained in the same manner : 
meheli- “old woman " is < *mthéls-, resulting fr. a contam. of *mihih- with 
*meli-, cf. Sk. Pa. malslà- (however, Sk. has also mahéla-, and Sgh. meheli- 
may then be fr. this form by a —6: e— e) ; mehens- “ nun ” is discussed above ; 
mehesi- ‘ queen ” is < *mthést-, resulting fr. a contam. of *mihisi- with *mést-, 
cf. Sk. mahigit- (however, Sgh. mehesi- may represent Sk. mahési-, Pa. mahést-, 

1 Only by such a contamination oan the e in vaherakai, etc., be explained. It is also to be 


noted that vahiraia (An.S.— sixth century A.D.) is an error for either vaheraia or vaharata. 
2 Cf. Sk. éruma-, Pa. sama-. 
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and thus would be a—é: e—e); kehel- “banana” quoted by Geiger in 
8 21, 3 belongs here—3i.e. kehel- is < *kuhel-, resulting fr. a contam. of *kihtlt- 
with *élt-, for which must be assumed an intermediate form *kadili- [cf. 
also PPkG. §§ 166; 101], cf. Sk. Pa. kadali-. Demel-, also found as Demel- 
(Rb; Ip), cannot be explained as such a contamination. Pa. Dama- may give 
a *Dimila-, but would not be expected to give a *Déla-, inasmuch as -m- does 
not disappear in Sgh. Pa. Dümila- = Sk. Dräwida- 1 is the prototype of Sgh. 
Demel- —.e. Pa. Damila- > * Dàmija- [cf. $ 10] > *dämäla- [cf. $ 10, 10], and this 
à came to be written e and also to be pronounced e [for discussion of similar 
cases, cf. § 10, 6]; but Demala- remains unexplained. Likewise, veneñda-, 
velenda- °“ merchant " with e for ais < Sk. Pa. vanya- —1.e. vanya- > *vämida- 

> *vänàda- > *vdndida-, *väläñda [cf. § 10 ; $ 10, 6, 10], but venarida-, velañda- 
remains unexplained. Also, belongs here penel- “ drain " with ior à < Sk. 
pranädika-, cf. Pa. panabkà- quoted by Geiger in $ 21, 2—1.e. pranadika- > 
*»andls- > *pänäli- [cf. § 10; $ 10, 12]. The word merada- “ray of light ’’, , 
if representing Sk. marici- “ ray of light " [v. MWSkD.], is as much questionable 
as MSgh. miriigu- “ mirage " if representing Sk. martei- “‘ mirage " [v. 1id.], 
since the expected form is *mirida-. The e, however, of merada- may be regarded 
as denoting &, as in the foregoing instances—31.e. merada- (for *märada-) may 
be < Sk. märict-, but the a still remains unexplained. It may be argued that 
consonant with Demel-, Demala- or veneñda-, venañda- there was also *mereda-, 
merada-, but the *mereda- form is non-existent. Again, MSgh. muridiya- 
“fresh water " [cf. GSghG. $ 43; also CSchD. v.s. id.] is not to be connected 
with Sk. martci- or maricikd-. It seems that miri- —diya- is sec. short, fr. 
miri-diya- [cf. § 8, 2b] —Le. mirit- < mithiri < *mahin < *mahuri (Sgh. Nom. 
sg. form in -+), cf. Sk. madhura- “ sweet ", and diya- < daka- “ water ", and 
cf. English “sweet " in the sense of “ fresh ”. 

2c. The forms in e — e in this categorv, however, are cases of pure vowel- 
assimilation and not the result of contaminations. 

(i) The foll, exx. quoted by Geiger in § 21, 2 result from a —ë: e—e:— 
kenera- °“ female elephant " < *kanéra- met. fr. Bk. karénu-; kemen “ by 
degrees, gradually " < Sk. kraména; denen “ with wealth " < Sk. dhanéna ; 
belen “ with strength " < Sk. baléna; telehi < *taléhi (Sgh. Loc. sg. of tala- 
“plain, surface ", cf. Sk. sthala-); kenehi “at the moment, immediately ” 
> *kanéhs (Sgh. Loc. sg. of kana- “ moment ”, cf. Sk. Æsana-) ; peneh- is not 
to be included here and is discussed in 2b. The exx. of a— ē: e— e in these 
Inss. were cited in § 16. 

(3) As regards ë— a: e— e, the a is influenced by end assimilated to the 
ë of the preceding syllable. These exx. are attested in the tenth century A.D. : 
behed- < *béhad- < Pa. e Sk. bhaisajya-; senevi- < *sēnav- < Sk. 
sena palt-. : 

The exx. quoted by Geiger in § 21, 4 are to be explained similarly : behet- 
“drug; medicine ", cf. behed- above ; sevel- “ moss ” < *séval- < Pa. sévala-, 

1 Of. Pa. Damija- [v. GPLS. § 46, 4] and Pk. Dama- [v. PPkG. £ 261] = Bk. Dravida-. 
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Sk. fawala-. Herein are to be included also velep- and kelend cited by Geiger 
in § 21, 3. Velep- “ fork of a tree " is not to be connected with Sk. Pa. vitapa- 
(since vifapa- would become *valap- by $— a: a — a, cf. $ 18), but is to be 
traced back to Sk. vatfapa-—i.e. vattapa- > *vélap- > velep- (p ?). Kelend 
“-playing " does not represent Sk. kridana-, Pa. Kilana-, but Sk. ksvélana-ka- — 
, Le. ksvélanaka- > *kelaná- > kelena, and -{- in kelena shows contamination with 
kridana-. For contaminations of the word fer “ play " cf. TND. s.v. khelnu. 


3. Instances of o — o in Sgh. 


3a. The forms in o — o are the result of contaminations of forms in a — a 
(< u—a, cf. § 21) with forms in ó (< *ua, cf. § 24, 2b). 

There is no ex. to be cited from these Inss., and therefore the exx. quoted 
by Geiger in § 21, 7 are analysed. 

Type: mohol- °“ pestle”; Sk. Pa. musala- > *mahala- (by u — a > a — a, 
cf. § 21; -s- > -h-, cf. § 46, 3). Beside this, however, a lw. Pa. musala- coming 
into the language after the time of u—a: a—a, ie. second century B.C. 
[v. $ 21], but before -s- > -h- > lost, i.e. tenth century A.D. [v. $ 46, 7], under- 

went this change and resulted in a form *mola- through *muala- by *ua: 6 [cf. 
8 24, 2b]. Then, a contam. of *mahala- with *móla- had produced a *mahola-, 
cf. vahéra- in 2a. Then, *mahóla- has become mohol- by a — 6: o — o [of. 8 17], 
and môl- is a contraction of mohol- through *mool-. Similarly, sohon- '' grave ”’ 
is < *sahóna- fr. a contam. of *sahana- with *sdna-, cf. Pa. susäna-, Sk. 
$masdna-, and són-, hén- is a contraction of sohon- through *soon-; kohon- 
“ hypocritical " is < *kahona- fr. a contam. of *kahana- with *kóna-, cf. Sk. 
Pa. kuhana-; koñdol- “ ear-ring" cannot be explained as such a contamination, 
since firstly Sk. kundala- would not be expected to give a *kañdala- (as u is 
in a heavy syllable), and secondly Sk. kundala- would not be expected to give a 
*kola- (as -nd- does not disappear in Sgh.). Koñdol- represents Sk. kaundala- 
and belongs to 3c ; polo- was discussed in § 17, 1; mora- has been discussed in 
§ 24, 2b. 

3b. The forms in o — o are the result of contaminations of forms in u — u 
(< a — u, cf. § 15) with forms in 6 (< *au, cf. § 24 ,2c). 

There is no ex. to be cited from these Inss., and the following is an analysis 
of the exx. quoted by Geiger in 8 21, 5. 

Type: poson- “flower”; Sk. prastina-, Pa. *pasüna- > *pusuna- for 
*pühuna- (by a — ū > u — u, of. § 15; and -s- retained perh. due to a learned 
form). Beside this, however, a lw. Pa. *pastina-, coming into the language after 
the time of a — ü: u— u, i.e. first half of first century B.c. [v. § 15], but before 
-8- > -h- > lost; ie. tenth century A.D. [v. § 46, 7], underwent this change 

_and resulted in a form *péna- through *pauna- by *aw: 6 [cf. $ 24, 2c]. Then, 
a contam. of *pusuna- with *pôna- had produced, a *pusdna-, cf. vahéra- in 
2a. Then, *pusona- has become poson- ! by u—o: o—o. Similarly, boho 
1 Tt is also possible that -s- here may be analogical with poson- “ month Poson ” (June- 
July}, coming to mean “ month of flowers " < Sk. pürva عل‎ érdvana- [of. § id., 3c]. 
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‘much, many” is < *buhó- fr. a contam. of buhu- with *bo-, cf. Sk. Pa. 
bahu-, bahuka-, and bó is a contraction of boho through *boo; also is found 
buhu, which has persisted beside the contaminated form. 

9c. The forms in o — o in this category, however, ara cases of pure vowel- 
assimilation and not the result of contaminations. 

_ (i) sohoyuru- “brother ” < Sk. sahodara- quoted by Geiger in $ 21, 6 
results from a— 0: o— o [cf. § 17]. In the tenth century AD. is found 
sohovur- [cf. id.]. MSgh. has sohovuru- beside sohoyuru-, and -y- > -v- because 
of the labial vowels o, u [cf. § 34, 6c], and sôvuru- is a contraction of sohovuru- 
through *soovuru-. 

(i) As regards 6—a: o—o, cf. &— a: e—e illustrated in 2c. This 
change is evidenced in the tenth century A.D.: e.g. solos- > *solasa- < Sk. 
sodasa-, cf. Pa. sojasa-; poho-, pohoyá < *pohaya- < Pa. pósatha- —(the second 
century A.D. pohatakara, pohatakaraht, cf. Pa. posathagüra-, shows that the 
change ó — à: o—o had not occurred at that time); dojos-, dolos > délasa- 
(by "ud; 0, cf. § 24, 2b) > *duddasa- (with loss of -v-) < HAS. duvddasa- 
—(dolasa- is actually attested in the third and fourth centuries a.D., cf. dolasa-, 
which shows that 0 — a: o— o had not occurred at that time too); Golobd- 
[error for Goloba-] < *Golaba-< Pa. Gothabhaya-; Posond < *Pósana- < 
* Puasäna- [cf. § 24, 2b] < *Püvasána- < Sk. Pūrva + $rávana-. 

ekalos-, cf. Sk. ékddaga-, and pasajos-, of. Sk. paficadaga-, are analogical 
formations based on solos, dolos. 

The exx. quoted by Geiger in § 2], 8 are to be explained similarly : molok 
“soft, tender” met. fr. *komol < *komal < Sk. komala- —MSgh. has also 
melek “ soft ", which is to be taken back to a Sgh. Nom. sg. form from Sk. 
komala, that is to say, *komals (Sgh. Nom. sg. fm. m -4) > *kömili (by a — 3: 
1—3)> *hémilt (by G—t: &-—1, cf. § 12) > *kemel (by :هق‎ e—e, 
cf. €—a: e— ein 2c) > melek (by metathesis)]; poho- is discussed above— 
[but MSgh. has also pehe-, which is to be taken back to a £gh. Nom. sg. form from 
Pa. pósatha-, i.e. *pösay (Sgh. Nom. sg. fm. in t-) > *põhiyi (by a— 4: $ — 4) 
> *pohi (through *« with loss of -y-) > *péhi (by :1ق‎ 6&— 1) pehe 
(by ë#— +: e—e)]; solos and dolos are discussed above, and solas and dolas 
are obtained perh. as learned forms introduced from the time prior to the 
change ó— a; o— o. Herein also falls koñdol- quoted by Geiger in $ 21, 7, 
i.e. koñdol- is < *koñdal- < Sk. kaundala-. 


§ 26 
Influence of the Accent 


Geiger in his SghG. § 22 remarks “Besides the difference of heavy and light 
syllables we must, in my opinion, also pay attention to the influence of the 
word-accent". The frequent reduction or elision of a vowel in the second or 
third syllable is best explained by a strong accentuation of the preceding 
syllable. Moreover, mutilations at the end of a word as in kapu- “cotton” < 
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kappäsa- or the apocope of an initial vowel as in jäv- “ forest " < atavi- can 
hardly be understood except by assuming an accentual influence (kdppasa-, 
atávi-). 

In Sinhalese Prakrit the accentuation was, no doubt, the same as in Sanskrit, 
Pali, and the Indian Prakrits, 1.6. the penultima was accentuated, if it was long, 
and the antepenultima if the penultima was short. The modern accent [v. id. 
§ 6, where he says “It is generally the first syllable of the word that bears 
the accent ”] widely differs from that system, and we must search for an inter- 
mediate stage. I believe that the change, which of course was a gradual one, 
began m the Proto-Sinhalese period, and the results are manifest m the 
phonology of the Medieval Sinhalese. In Proto-Sinhalese the general tendency 
set in towards accentuation of the beginning of the word. The accent was 
confined to the first two syllables. If the first syllable was heavy, it attracted 
the full accent ; if it was short and the second syllable long, then the second 
syllable was accentuated ; if both syllables were short, the accent was then 
divided, but the accent on the second syllable was stronger. 

The system, therefore, was as follows :— 

ES gw di 
By the Influence of the accent the vowel of the following and of the preceding 
syllable was often reduced to t, u, or elided, and unaccented syllables were 
often mutilated if they contained weak consonants. 

On the whole, I am inclined to agree with Geiger’s theory on the “ Influence 
of the Accent ”. : 

$ 27 

In trisyllabic or quadrisyllabic words the first syllable being heavy is 
accented and ita vowel remains intact, whereas the vowel of the second syllable 
which is light and therefore unaccented is (1) reduced, (2) elided. 

la. Reduction of -a- to -1- is first evident in the fourth century A.D. in 
aviya- > avyaya-. Also, in the following :— 

bejt- > *bojta- < Pa. bhojaka-, as in gäma-bh° ; govi- < *govia- < gópaka- ; 
sle(ye)mtn. < 1dagats, as aga. ala [S id. 2a]. 

Ib. Reduction of -a- to -e- occurs in the eighth century A.D. in budena 
(Gd.R.b) < Pa. bhufijandya. The e in yapeni- in the fourth century A.D. may 
be a reduction of -a- in the second unaccented syllable if it represents *yapant-, 
cf. Sk. yápana- [Paranavitana, E.Z. III, 4, 187], but the expected form would be 
*yapins- through a > $— 4. 

le. Reduction of -a- to -u- is very frequent. Geiger in his SghG. § 24 (1) (a) 
remarks ‘Sometimes the change -a- to -u- is optional", and he cites akunu- 
or akama “ lightning " (Pa. akkhana-) ; akuru- or akara “ letter ” (Pa. akkhara-). 
Geiger's statement is incorrect, since the forms with -u- as akunu-, akuru- are 
inherited Sgh. words, whereas the forms with -a- as akana, akara are loan- 
words from Pah. 
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Reduction of -a- to -u- is first evident in the sixth century A.D. in daruya 
(R. Vg. III) < däraka- and opula- (R.Vg. T) < utpala-. Also, in the following :— 

daruyana, etc. < dàraka-; laduvan, ladu < labdhaka-; bamun- < brah- 
mana-; utur-, uturu- < ultara-; muñguru < mudgara-; amunak < armana- ; 
mañdulu-, madula < mandala-, °ka-; sasun- as aga. sasnehi [Š id. 2a], lw. Pa. 
säsana- ; desun < déSand-; kasun- < kañcana-; satu- < santaka- ; dañduvam 
< dandakarman-; gatuvan < *ghrpta-ka-; sivur- < civara-; karuvanat < 
kärakänäm + *artham ; situvam < citrakarman-; pavu- < parvata-; uturai 
< ullarant- ; sakur < $arkarä-; Kasub- as aga. Kasbá [8 id. 2a] < Kasyapa- ; 
tudus- < caturdasa * ; patul < pdda-tala-; dakun- < Mid. Ind. fm. *dakkhana- 
[8 id., 1d] as suggested by Geiger [v. SghG. $ 24, (1) c], cf. Sk. daksina- ; pugul- 
< pudgala-; sesu- prob. lw. Pa. sésaka-; Senu > Séna-ka-; vadu- < var- 
dhakin-; elu < édaka-. 

ld. Reduction of -i- to -u-. 

There is no instance in these Inss. of the reduction of Sk. -1- of the second 
unaccented light syllable to ++. But MSgh. dmbul < Pa. ambila-, cf. Sk. 
amla-, would show that this reduction had taken place after the change of 
a -+ double consonant followed by + to à (fourth century 4.D., 810, 1); and MSgh. 
kovul- < koktla- would show that this reduction had occurred before the change 
of ó —* to e —+ (sixth century a.D., 8 12, 1). Therefore, the reduction of -1- 
in the second unaccanted light syllable to -u- must have taken place some time 
between the fourth century A.D. and the sixth century A.D. đtul-, ete., in the 
tenth century A.D. perhaps goes back to a form *antzra- and cannot be derived 
from antara- because of the á [S 10]. dakun- perhaps represents Mid. Ind. 
*dakkhana- [8 id., 1c] and not Sk. daksina-, as then the expected form would 
be *dákun-. 

[Note.—In the disyllabic word veya (tenth century), MSgh. vë, veya “ street ”’, 
if representing Sk. atfhi-, the change of -4- to -e- in the first accented syllable is 
unexplained ; the expected form would be *ewa, MSgh. “vi, *eiya. Again, 
in the tenth century tun-, tunu is found reduction of compens. length. +- to 
-u-, cf. fourth century A.D. tin, ie. fin- [8 6, 3a]. Here the reduction of -1- 
to ++ in the first accented syllable is abnormal in this numeral.] 

le. Reduction of -u- to -+-. 

Geiger gives MSgh. mayil- ‘ maternal uncle " < mdtula- [v. SghG. § 24, 
(1) d] as the sole example of this reduction. But -1- > -u- in this word is not 
due to a reduction ; it goes back to a Sgh. Nom. sg. form with -z- caused by the 
Sgh. Nom. sg. ending -4—1.e. *magi < “matik > *màtuls [8 22, 1]. I am 
unable to cite any instance of this reduction either from these Inss. or from 
the Modern language. In view of the negative evidence, I do not agree with 
Geiger's theory of the reduction of -u- to -i- [v. SghG. § 24, (1) d]. The عه-‎ 
of the second unaccented light syllable survived as -u-, as seen in kukulan < 
kukkuta-; hamuyeht < sammukha-. 

2a. Elision of -a- in the second unaccented light syllable first occurs in the 
ninth century A.D. 2n lad(da)n (Kv. P.) < labdhaka-. This reading, however, 
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is not clear, but there are clear examples in the tenth century A.D., mostly 
in trisyllabic words: mañdlan > mandala- as aga. mañdulu, madula with 
reduction of -a- to -u- [§ id., le]. Also, Kasbé as aga. Kasub- [8 id., 1e] ; vetya < 
véstaka-; vtkmen <mkrama-; sasneht as aga. sasun [S id., lo]; banvar < 
Pa. bhänavära-; ikmû, Ger., > *akkam- < atikramaté; sandnen < candra- ; 
naynen < nàda-; admanak < Pa. addhamüna-ka-; rakwal < rakgapála- ; 
basnen < bhàsana-. 

Assimilation of the consonants has taken place after the elision of -a- 
in the following [cf. § 61] :— 

lad(da)n (Kv. P.), laddan > labdhaka- as aga. laduvan with reduction of 
-a- to -u- [Š id., lc]; gattan < *ghrptaka- as aga. gatuvan [8 id., 1c]; annat < 
anyaka-; Hla, Qer., < tdayait as aga. alt(ye)min with reduction of -a- to -1- 
[$ id., la]. 

In the examples given below, however, the -a- of the second unaccented 
light syllable is neither reduced nor elided, but is written -a-. This writing 
is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

ulara-, cf. ultara-; amana, cf. Pa. ammana-; kajaka-, prob. lw. Pa. 
khajjaka-; vajavs, cf. vartavé; nakaraka-, writ. for nagaraka-, cf. nägaraka- ; 
agana, cf. anganad-; bamana-, cf. brahmana-; pdbala(ya)n-, cf. bala-ka-; 
asanin, lw. dsana-; varanan, lw. värana- ; nimala-, prob. lw. Pa. nimmala- ; 
anvayen, lw. anvaya-; näyakayan, lw. ndyaka-; dayaka-, dayakayan, lw. 
dayaka-; kalayeht-, lw. käla-; labhayeht, lw. lübha-; atano, prob. lw. Pa. 
atiano ; Nadana-, lw. Nandana- ; ambaranin, lw. ábharana- [§ 58, 5]. 

2b. Elision of -+ in the second unaccented light syllable is found in the 
tenth century A.D., and assimilation of the consonants has taken place after 
its elision [cf. § 61]: vdssan < Pa. -vasika-; -älian < *astika- t; ek-bitten < 
-bhittskéna ; lakkan > *lakstka-, cf. laksaka-; vidda < *erápika-, cf. vräja- ; 
rükkà-, rakka- < V. *raksiya-, cf. Sk. raksya-. 

Elision of secondary -t- which is the result of a — 4: $ — t occurs in vissak < 
tursti- < vimáéatt-. 

2c. Elision’ of -u- in the second unaccented light syllable is found in the 
tenth century A.D., and assimilation of the consonants has taken place after 
its elision as in vatta, vattat, vattata, vaiteht, vattà < västu-ka- [cf. § 61, 2]. 


§ 28 

The determination of the accent of trisyllabic and quadrisyllabic words, 
the first and second syllables of which are both heavy. 

1. Geiger in his SghG. $ 25 remarks: “If, in stems of more than two 
syllables, the syllables 1 and 2 are heavy, then their treatment is different :— 

(1) In some of them the full accent lies apparently on the first syllable 
(*- x) and the vowel of the second syllable is reduced or elided. 

(2) In other stems the accent seems to have been divided (* > x). In 
this case the vowel of syllable 2 remains intact ; in quadrisyllables the syllable 
3 is reduced.” 
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I am unable to agree with Geiger in this theory. He gives, e.g., pavuru- 
“wall of a city” < Pa. püküra-; ayuru- “ manner” < Pa. dkära- under 
the first category, and pahana “stone” < Pa. pásüna- ; avan- “ drinking” < 
Pa. üpüna- under the second category [$ id.]. If we examine these four words, 
we find the same corditions existing in all of them ; that is to say, the first two 
syllables have @; therefore, it is not possible to assume, as Geiger does, that 
the full accent lies apparently on the first syllable in the first two words and 
that the accent seems to have been divided in the other two. I believe that the 
accent of all the four words falls on the first syllable, and that the second syllable, 
although heavy, is unaccented, as is seen by the reduction of -à- in the second 
syllable in pavuru- and ayuru-. In pahana and avan-, however, -à- of the second 
syllable is not reduced but is preserved as -a-; the expected forms would be 
*nahuna and *avun- ; the survival of -à- of the second syllable as -a- shows that 
these two words are loan-words from Pa. pasdna- and apdna-, a point overlooked 
by Geiger. This argument holds good also for the other examples, which have 
-a- in the second syllable [v. GSghG. 8 25, (2)], with the exception of the quadri- 
syllabic stems given therein. In quadrisyllabic stems [v. $ id.] the presence of 
-a- in the second syllable, as e.g. in kañdayuru- (or ?vuru-) “camp” < Pa. 
khandhavara-; abatura “ inside ?” < Pa. abbhantara- ; Gmatum- °“ invitation ”’ 
< Pa. ämantana-, would not necessarily show that the foregoing are loan-words 
from Pali. As pomted out by Geiger, in quadrisyllabic stems the vowel of the 
third syllable is reduced [v. § id.], and this perhaps accounts for the vowel of 
the second syllable surviving as -a-. 

Therefore, I would formulate the followmg theory :—In trisyllabic words, 
the first and second syllables of which are both heavy, the accent falls on the 
first syllable alone and its vowel remains intact, whereas the second syllable, 
though heavy, is unaccented, as is seen by the reduction or elision of its vowel. 

2. Reduction of the vowel of the second unaccented heavy syllable :— 


2a. Reduction of -a- to -u- is first evident in the ninth century A.D. in 
avuj (Kv.P.), avud (tenth century A.D.) < dvrajya. Also, in the tenth century 
A.D. in mañgul-, magul- > mangalya-; tuvak-, tuvāk- by metathesis < *tavuk- 
< tävatka-, as aga. rāk- through contraction [8 1, Te]. 

2b. Reduction of -&- to ++ first occurs in the tenth century A.D. in sakur 
(Ip.) > satkära-. Also, in huvay, Ger., < Pa. ussäpéh ? ; pañduru < Pa. 
pannakara-%; (a)rub > áráma- ؟‎ 

2c. Reduction of -a- to -t- first occurs in the tenth century A.D. in ariyü 
(Vg.8.Dp.), P.P., ariyay (An.Sk.), Ger., fr. a Pres. stem dradha-, cf. Grädhayatt. 

2d. Reduction of -7- to -u- in the second unaccented heavy syllable occurs 
in the tenth century A.D. in pddum- (Kb.) < präcina- [v. § 42, 3c]. 

3. Elision of the vowel of the second unaccented heavy syllable :— 

3a. Elision of -a- is first evident towards the end of the eighth century A.D. 
or the beginning of the ninth century A.D. in sa£naj (E.Z. IV, 3, 149, VII) < 
sativänäm + arthaya. Also. in the following :— 
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vandmi < vandämi; hindvi, P.P., hindva, Ger., hindvannat, Verb.N., 
fr. Caus. st. *sindaápaya- ; danvä, Ger., fr. Caus. st. Pa. jánàpe- : similarly, 
harvä, Ger. fr. hdrdpayats; dakva, Ger. fr. *drakgüpagatw cf. draksyat ; 
ganvanu < Pa. ganhäpéls ; asvanu < dérdvayats; sipami < Pk. cuthävédr. 
Assimilation of the consonants after the elision of -4- occurs in the tenth 
century A.D. in dnnd (Mg.) < àjfía-ka- [cf. § 61, 2]. 

In the examples given below, however, the -a- or -à- of the second unaccented 
heavy syllable is neither reduced nor elided, but is written -a-. This writing 
is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

magala-. of. mitngalya-; satanata ; paham, prob. lw. Pa. pdsdna-; satar-, 
satara-, cf. catvdrah ; aram, arama, lw. Pa. Gräma-; avasd, avasht, lw. Pa. 
dvasa-; karava-, cf. Pa. kürüpilhi; vasaga, lw. Pa. vassagga-; asanhi, cf. 
äsanna- ; stddhanta, lw. Sk. id. ; sakar, cf. satkara- ; adan, lw. dddna-. 

4. As in trisyllabic words [$ 28, 1], so in quadrisyllabic words, the first 
and second syllables of which are both heavy, the accent falls on the first syllable 
alone and its vowel remains intact. The vowel of the second syllable too remains 
intact, but this shows neither 

(1) that the accent seems to have been divided between the first two 
syllables as suggested by Geiger [v. SghG. $ 25, (2)], nor 

(2) that the word is either a loan-word or a conservative spelling. The 
vowel of the third unaccented syllable is reduced or elided and the vowel of 
the second syllable though unaccented remains intact. 

4a. Reduction of -a- to -u- in the third unaccented syllable first occurs 
in the eighth century A.D. in senasuna (Gd.R.b) > Pa. séndsana-, Sk. 
éayanäsana-. Also, in the tenth century in sihasun- < simhasana-; vanuvan < 
üpanna-ka-, as age. tanneht with elision of -a- [$ id., 4b]; Aavuruduyeht, havu- 
rudyehi, havurudu- < samwatsaraka- 3 In this quadrisyllabic word, -a- of the 
second syllable too has become -u-. This is not a reduction of -a- to -u- as shown 
by Geiger [v. SghG. § 25, )1([, because, compared with the other quadrisyllabic 
words given above, the vowel of the second syllable should remain intact ; 
the expected form would be *havarudu- with the reduction of -a- to -u- in the 
third syllable. The change of -a- to += in the second syllable is due to the 
preceding labial -v-. 

4b. Hlision of -a- in the third unaccented syllable first occurs in the ninth 
century A.D., and assimilation of the consonants has taken place after its 
elision in vanneht (Pv.P.) < d'panna-ka- as aga. vanuvan with reduction of 
-a- to -u- [Š id., 4a]. Also, in vanne, vanney, vannan ; süvaddà- < sävadya-ka- ; 
u(layigna < ullanghandya without assimilation of the consonants fof. § 61]. 

In the following, however, -a- of the third unaccented syllable is neither 
reduced nor elided, but is written -a-. This writing is either a conservative 
spelling or denotes loan-words ; (senasana) ; ulaghana, (ula}ñghana, ulä(gha}na. 

4c. Elision of -+ in the third unaccented dus occurs in the tenth century 
A.D. in ardkkan < árakgska-. 
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8 29 


Disyllabie stems the first syllable of which is heavy end therefore accented 
become monosyllabic in compounds, with the elision of the vowel in the second 


unaccented syllable. [As against this, v. § 33, 2.] This vowel may be long or 
short. 

la. Elision of -a- is first evident in the eighth century A.D. in dw- (Gd.R.a) 
<dvipa-. Also in sav- > sarva-; raj- < rästra-; pas- < päréva-; kam- < 
karma-; matig- < marga-; gam- < grüma-; sañg- < sañgha-; bad-, baj- 
> baddha-; Sen- < Séna-; tel- > -ماهما‎ ١ pak-, vak- > paksa-; ek-, prob. 
lw. éka-; pmd- piñd- < pmda- ; ved- > vaidya-; vel- <véla-; sand- < 
candra-; pun- < pürna-; ul- < Süla-; bat- < bhrasta-; kol- < kaula- ; 
yui- < yukta-; pas- < pañca-; Bud-, Buj- < Buddha- ; lov- < lóka- ; Dham-, 
lw. Pa. dhamma-; sit- > cuta-; pai- < prapta-; bat- < bhakta-; net-, lw. 
Pa, netta-; lad- > labdha-; lab-, lw. Pa. labha-; vas- < vaméa-; tth- < 
tiksna-; lamb-, lw. lamba-; nil- < nila-; dan- < däna-; yud- < yuddha-; 
sey- < chēka-; raj-, rad- <rdja-; rov- < róga-; dir- <dvipa-; (div)- < 
j1wa-; sat- < sapta-; gat- < *ghrpta-; at- > asta-; pur- < püra-; ket- < 
ksétra-; kot- < Pa. konta-; Sak- < Sakra-. 

lb. Elision of -a- of the second unaccented syllable of disyllabic stems in 
compounds first occurs in the tenth century A.D. in gañg- (Nt.) < gañgä-. Also 
in Lak- < Lankü-; hal- > $dlà-; nan- < nànà-; rak- < raksa-. 

In the following, however, -d- is not elided but is written -à-. This writing 
is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

Kita-, lw. Pa. Kittä-; Devd-, lw. Pa. Déva-; G(8a)-, lw. Sk. id. 

le. Elision of -;- of the second unaccented syllable of disyllabic stems 
in compounds first occurs towards the end of the eighth century A.D. in sam- 
(E.Z. IV, 3, 148, 5) Iw. Pa. sämu-. Also, in the tenth century in sam-; kit-, 
lw. Pa. k1ti- ; ät- < hasti-; süt- < gakti-; sal-, lw. Pa. sala- ; vät- < vartz-. 

In the following, however, the -i- is not elided but is written - This 
writing is either a conservative spellmg or denotes loan-words :— 

katis-, lw. Pa. id. ; pete-, Iw. Pa. pitthi-. 

ld. Elision of -2- of the second unaccented syllable of disyllabic stems in 
compounds first occurs in the tenth century A.D. in vål- (Ag.) > valli. Also 
in äg- <angi-. In hir- and satig- the elided -- is < -ta-, Le. hir- < *stiri- 
< V. *süriya- and sañg- < *sanghi- < singhtka-. 

le. Elision of -u- of the second unaccented syllable of disyllabic stems in 
compounds first occurs in the eighth century A.D. in Dam(b)- (Gd.R.a) < 
Jambu-. But this reading is not clear. However, in the tenth century A.D. 
clear instances are found in Damb-, Damb-, and vat- < vastu-. 

In the following, however, -u- is not elided but is written -u-. This writing 
is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

-bandu-, lw. Sk. Pa. -bandhu-; küru-, lw. kdru-. 

2. There are, on the contrary, some instances where the vowel -a- in the 
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second unaccented syllable of disyllabic stems in compounds is not elided 
but is reduced. In these the disyllabic stems remain disyllabic. 


2a. Reduction of -a- to -u- is first evident in the sixth century A.D. in 
Budu- (R.Vg. II, IH) < Buddha- as aga. Bud- with elision of -a- [$ id., la]. 
Also in ulu-, olu- as aga. ul- with elision of -a- [$ id., la]; gumu- < gulma- ; 
Dhamu- as aga. Dham- with elision of -a- [id.]. 

2b. Reduction of -a- to -i- is first evident in the tenth century A.D. in 
keri- (Mdg. ; Tb.; Avg.) < kgira-. Also in mands-, perh. due to a contamination 
bet. Pa. majjha- and Pa. majjhtma-. 

In the following instances, however, -a- of the second unaccented syllable 
of disyllabie stems in compounds is neither elided nor reduced, but is written 
-a-. This writing is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

sava-, cf. sarva- ; eka-, lw. éka-; ula-, cf. éüla- ; däna-, lw. Sk. Pa. id. : 
kapa-, prob. lw. Pa. kappa- ; diva-, cf. jiva-; pasa-, cf. parsva-; hoya-, cf. 
srota-; pura-, cf. ptira-; paya-, cf. páda- ; dañda-, cf. danda-; vàsa-, lw. Sk. 
Pa. id. ; vela-, cf. véla-; raja-, cf. ràjya- ; labha-, lw. Sk. Pa. id. ; sata-, cf. 
sapta- ; dàla-, lw. jäla-. 


$ 30 


Trisyllabio stems in compounds become disyllabic with the elision of the 
vowel of the third unaccented syllable. Since the first syllable is heavy it is 
accented and its vowel remains intact [v. 5 27]. The fate of the vowel of the 
second unaccented syllable was discussed above [88 27, 28]. 

la. Elision of -a- is first evident in the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 
m aram- (Kv.P.) < àráma-. Also in the tenth century in aram-; satar- < 
catvüra- ; mañgul-, magul- < mángalya- ; ulur- < uttara-; püdum- [8 42, 3c]; 
dakun- [Š 27, le, ld]; (kukul)- < kukkuja- ; dtul- [8 27, 1d]; tuvak- ; sasun- ; 
kasun-; pugul-; bamun-; sakur-, sakar- ; apis- < Pa. appiceha- ; satos- < 
samtosa-; Kasub-; swur- < cwara-; bähär- < Pa. bahtra-. 

2. There are, on the contrary, a few instances where vowel -a- in the third 
unaccented syllable of trisyllabic stems in compounds is not elided but is 
reduced. In these instances the trisyllabic stems remain trisyllabic. 

2a. Reduction of -a- to -u- is first evident in the tenth century A.D. in 
uturu- (Kb.) < uttara- as aga. utur- with elision of -a- [8 id., la]; mañdulu- ; 
Däpulu- < Pa. Dappula- ; dtuju- [8 27, 1d]. 

2b. Reduction of -a- to -t- is first evident in the tenth century A.D. in 
bähäri- (An. Sk.) < Pa. bàhira- as aga. bdhàr- with elision of -a- [8 id., 1a]. 

In the following instances, however, -a- of the third unaccented syllable of 
trisyllabic stems in compounds is neither elided nor reduced, but is written -a-. 
This writing is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

. Däpula- ; madula- ; nimala-; patala-, cf. prastyta-; dagaka-, lw. Sk. Pa. 
id.; satara-, of. calvdra-. 
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8 31 
Quadrisyllabic stams in compounds become trisyllabic with the elision of 
the vowel of the fourth unaccented syllable. Since the first syllable is heavy 
it is accented and its vowel remains intact [§§ 27, 28]. The fate of the vowel 
of the second and third unaccented syllables was discussed above in § 28, 4. 
1. Elision of -a- is found in the tenth century A.D. in sthasun- (An. Sk. ; 
Vg.8. Dp.) < semnhdsana-. 


§ 32 


v LÀ 


The first syllable is light and therefore unaccented ; the second syllable 
being heavy is accerted and its vowel remains intact. 

l. An initial short vowel before the accented second syllable is elided. 

la. Elision of a- is first evident in the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 
in Rt- (Kv.P.) > arishi-. Also in the tenth century in ne- >> anéka-. 

In the following, however, a- is not elided but is written a-. This writing 
is either a conservacive spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

anat-, cf. ananta- anantarayen, lw. anantarayéna ; (anadara)-, lw. anddara-. 

lb. There are no examples of the elision of u- in these Inss. But the writing 
of u- as u- m upásaka- (Vg.S. Dp.—tenth century A.D.) is either a conservative 
spelling or shows that wpdsaka- is a lw. Pa., and MSgh. uvasu- itself is a lw. 
Pa. updsaka-, since the expected inherited Sgh. fm. would be *easu or *vahu. 
pohatakara, pohatakcrahs, poho-, pohoyd is to be derived from Pa. posatha- 
and not from Pa. updsatha-, Sk. upavasatha-, since p is preserved. 

lc. The syllables ha-, hi- are elided before the second accented syllable. 

This elision is evident in the tenth century A.D. in mul- (An. Sk.) < *hamüla- 
< samtidha-, and in ran- (An. Sk.; Vg.S.Dp.; K. 42€) < hiranga-. 

2. The short vowel of the first syllable before the second accented heavy 
syllable is (1) reduced, (2) elided. 

2a. Reduction of -a- to -4- first occurs in the tenth century A.D. in pryo- 
(Rb., etc.) < pragoga-. Also in kiya, Ger. of kwyayi < Pa. kathëh * ; miya < 
Pa. pahäya ?, Ger. of Pa. payahat. 

2b. Reduction of -4- to -e- is found in the sixth century A.D. apparently 
m kenar (Ng.R.) < Mid. Ind. ananta, Pawa. 

2c. Elision of -a- occurs in the tenth century A.D. apparently in tudus- 
(Kb.) < *studdasa- < *ctuddasa- < caturdaga- 4 

In the following, however, -a- of the first unaccented syllable is neither 
reduced nor elided, but is written -a-. This writing is either a conservative 
spelling or shows that the following are loan-words :— 

pamanin, prob. lw. Pa. pamána- ; saha, sahak, cf. saháya- ; samaiig-, cf. 
samagra-; balakarw, cf. balatkara-; vasavanu, cf. Pa. vasapeti ; valandanu, 
cf. Pa. valañjētt ; sabhäye, sabhäyen, lw. sabha-; samahita-, lw. Sk. Pa. id. 

3. The vowel of the third unaccented syllable after the second accented 
syllable is (1) reduced, (2) elided. 
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3a. Reduction of -a- to -u- appears in the tenth century A.D. in sohovur- 
(Tb.; Mg.) < sahódara-. Also, in parapuren < paramparä-. parpuren (Av.) 
if < paramparä- is an error for parapuren, as the vowel of the second accented 
syllable would be expected to survive. If, however, parpuren represents Sk. 
*parampara-, cf. Sk. päramparya-, then the elision of -a- in the second unaccented 
syllable would be expected, as the first syllable is accented [§ 28, 1, 2, 3]. 
-a- is reduced to -w also in tudus- (Kb.) if < *studdasa- < *ctuddasa- < 
caturdaga- ? [$ 32, 2c] 

3b. Elision of -a- occurs in the tenth century A.D. in pavatna (K. 429), 
lw. Pa. pavattandya. 

Elision of secondary -t- (which results fr. Sgh. Nom. sg. fm. in 4) is also 
found in the same century in päräkmen, i.e. *pardkams (cf. Sk. pardkrama-) > 
*varäkimt > *paräkima > *päräkimi > párükms [8 10, Td, 12]. 

4, Trisyllabic stems in compounds become disyllabic with the elision of 
the vowel of the third syllable after the second accented syllable. The fate 
of the vowel of the first unaccented syllable is discussed in § id., 1, 2. 

4a. Elision of -a- is first evident in the eighth century A.D. in Mthed- (Gd.R.a) 
< Pa. Mahinda-. Also in the tenth century in Mihind-; sirit-; veher-; 
Ethñg-; anat-; pirit-; samatig-; viyat-; nirind-; mul- < samtüdha- [Š id., 
Ic]; ran- < onu: [id.]. 

4b. There are, on the contrary, two instances where -a- of the third syllable 
of trisyllabic stems in compounds is not elided but is reduced. In these cases 
the trisyllabic stems remain trisyllabic. [As aga. this v. 5 id., 4.] 

Reduction of -a- to -u- occurs in the fifth century A.D. in paywu- (Md.S.) < 
prayukta-. 

Reduction of -a- to -i- is seen in the tenth century A.D. in Mirisi- (An Sk.) 
< *marteca-. 

In the following, however, -a- of the third unaccented syllable of trisyllabic 
stems in compounds is neither elided nor reduced, but is written -a-. This 
writing is either a conservative spelling or denotes oan On — 

vehera-; vicära-. 

5. Quads llapis stems in compounds become trisyllabic with the elision 
of the vowel of the fourth unaccented syllable. 

Da. Elision of -a- occurs in the tenth century A.D. in sohovur- (Tb.; Mg.) < 
sahôdara-. 

5b. In the following, however, -a- of the fourth unaccented syllable of 
quadrisyllabic stems in compounds is not elided but is written -a-. This writing 
is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

upasaka-; samahita-; (anadara)-. 


33 § 
¢ ب 


If the first two syllables are both light, the accent is a the second syllable, 
and not divided as suggested by Geiger (GSghG. 8 29). Consequently :— 
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‘1. An initial short vowel before the accented second syllable is elided. 

la. Elision of a- first occurs in the sixth century A.D. in biseva (An.8.) < 
*abhi- séka-. Also in the tenth century in bisev-, bisevhu, bisevd ; varad, varaj, 
varadai, varadak < *apa-raddha-; nayak < *anaya- < rna-ka-; (ya)- < 
ayas-. 

In the following, however, a- is not elided but is written a-. This writing 
is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

abhiseka, abhigekayen; abhiyukia-; abhi-dham-; anusasd. Perhaps 
in akusal < akugala- and aniyä, aniyak < *antydya-, the a- has survived as it 
represents the negative prefix a-. 

lb. Elision of t- frst occurs in the second century 4.D. in ma- (Pkm.) < 
ima-. Also in ma, me, meht < tma-, and meya-, etc. < imaka-. The elision 
of +-, however, may be due to ima- being a pronoun and therefore liable to special 
shortening. 

lc. Elision of u- is evident in the tenth century A.D. in pahal if < *upakära- 
and pahalavan if < *upa-karaka-. In face of MSgh. vahal “ help, assistance ”, 
the writing p- in pahal, pahalavan is either a conservative spelling or denotes a 
loan-word [§ 40, 6f]. daka-, diya-, diye is to be derived from daka- and not 
from udaka-, since d is preserved. 

In the following, however, u- is not elided but is written u-. This writing 
is either a conservative spelling or denotes loan-words :— 

Uda-, Udd (error for Udaä-): uva-. 

2. Disyllabic stems " * in compounds remain disyllabic since the vowel 
of the second syllable being accented is not elided. [As against this v. $ 29] — 

para-; dasa-; kala-; tana-; uva-; (ma)la-; sara-: saya-; guna-; 
yuva-; yasa-; kula-; nava- < nava- “new”, sama-; mana-; dala-; 
baja-; nava- < nava- “nine”; piya-; diya- < daka-; diya- > jaya- ; 
giya-; siya-; stri-; sivu-. 

9. When the accent is " ?, the -a- of the first syllable, if followed by -y-, 
1.6. -y- < original -y- [8 43, 3d] or < original -k-, -g-, -t-, -d- [cf. Introduction ; 
also §§ 34, 6c, 8a, 8o ; 37, 6a, 8a], is reduced to -+ or -u-. The vowel of the second 
syllable remains intact. 

3a. Reduction of -a- to -+-, found mostly in disyllabic words, is first evident 
in the fourth century A.D. in stya (Tg.R.) < svayam, Pa. sayam. Also in :— 

diya- <jaya-; mya, siya- < svaka- ; diya-, diye < daka-; siyal- < 
sakala- ; diyat < jagat- ; jiyal, (di)yal ; giya < gata-; siyak < éata- ; swan < 
*siyaya- < gataka-; stvu- < catu- [cf. 8 37, 6d]; piya- < pada- as aga. 
paya < pada-. 

3b. Reduction of -a- to -u- found in trisyllabic words first occurs in the tenth 
century A.D. in nutard < nagara- [§ 34, 8c]; guvanhi < gagana- [S id.]; 
ruvan, ruvan-, ruvankt < Pa. ratana- [8 37, 6d]. 

The writing of -a- as -a-, however, in nakard, i.e. foz nagard [$ 34, 8a], is 
either a conservative spelling or denotes lw. Pa. nagara-. 

4, When, however, the -a- of the first syllable is followed by a consonant 
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other than the above-mentioned [§ id., 3], -a- survives as -a-. The vowel of the 
second syllable remains intact: pacanaht; vadan, vajan; tana-; dana-; 
danavu, danavii ; mana-; sama-; samay; sara; para-; pala; tala; nava- < 
nava- “‘nine’’; nava- < nava- “ new " ; dasa-; yasa-; vasanu; vasanaka- ; 
mahan; vahala; kala, kala-; dala-; bala-; (ma)la; palamu-. 

The reduction of -a- of the first syllable to -t- is unexpected in ptsä, Ger. 
of pisanu, which is a confusion bet. pacati and pacyate. dena, dena-, dena, 
denaku, denakhaj is not from Sk. jana- and thus does not show reduction of 
-a- to -e-. dena, etc., stands for *däna < Sgh. Nom. sg. “jan: [cf. $ 10, 6, 9], 
going back to Sk. janya- [cf. § 6, 1, 2], as aga. dana- [v. above] < jana-. 

The reduction of -a- of the second syllable to -+ in samtyen < samaya- 
may be due to the following -y-. The elision of -a- of the second syllable is 
unexpected in the following :— 

vadnä if < vrajandya; hará if < haranäya ; ganna if < grahandya. 

5. The vowel of the third unaccented syllable is reduced. 

Reduction of -a- to -u- occurs in the tenth century A.D. in danavu, danavü < 
janapada-; palamu-; vadäranuvan, vajdranuvan < väcä + karana-ka-. 


(To be continued.) 


Malay History from Chinese Sources 
By R. O, WiwsTEDT 


N an article on the Malay Founder of Malacca (Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studtes, vol. xii, pts. 3 and 4, 1948) I used the Suma 
Ortental of Tomé Pires to advance the view that the Portuguese and Chinese 
were wrong in failing to identify the Parameswara with Megat Iskandar Shah, 
the Mukans-autirsha or, better, Mou-wa-kan-sa-yu-li-eul-cha of the Chinese. 
I suggested that all the evidence went to show they were not father and son 
but the same ruler with the different titles he bore before and after conversion 
to Islam, and that this founder of Malacca died in 1424. 

In a posthumous article m Toung Pao (vol. xxxvii) Paul Pelliot (p. 168) 
notes the further point (which is not apparent from Groeneveldt’s Notes: Essays 
on Indochina, 2nd ser., vol. 1) that, according to the Ming-chan tsang and Ming 
Che, Megat Iskandar Shah visited China in 1414 to announce the death of 
his father and ask for investiture ; but that according to the Chou-yu tcheou- 
tseu lou (8, 135) and Ming-chan tsang it was in 1419. This discrepancy confirms 
my doubt as to the accuracy of the Chinese chroniclers, who seem to have 
construed every Malay visit as an act of homage. 

Paul Pelliot (p. 169) gives another case where the Chinese sources are 
obviously inaccurate. The Ming Che (325, 3a--4b) records events of 1474, then 
of 1481, and continues that “some time after” two envoys Lin Jong and 
Houang K’ien-heng were sent to invest “ the son of the king, Ma-ha-mou-cha ”’ 
(Groeneveldt’s “ Mahamusa "). Other Chinese chronicles, one of 1574, the 
other of 1629, give 1478 as the date when these two envoys invested Mahmud 
Shah. Not only is there this discrepancy of dates in the Chinese sources. They 
all omit Sultan 'Ala'u'd-din, who succeeded his father Mansur Shah in 1477 
and whose authenticity is verified by Malay and Portuguese accounts and by 
his tombstone. 

The date 1478 would fit a request for investiture bv Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din, 
his father Mansur Shah having died in 1477. But a Mahmud Shah of 1478, 
whom two of the Chinese chronicles put in 'Ala'u'd-din's place, must either 
be (a) the later Sultan Mahmud who succeeded his father 'Ala'u'd-din about 
1488 and was defeated by d’Albuquergue in 1511, or (b) the disgruntled half- 
brother of *Ala'u'd-din, known variously as Mahmud, Muhammad, and Ahmad 
(Linehan’s * History of Pahang”, JRAS. Malayan Branch, vol. xiv, pt. ii, 
p.14; Winstedt’s “ History of Malaya ", ibid., vol. xiii, 1935, pt. i, p. 60), 
Sultan of Pahang, who had been passed over for the Malacca throne and may 
possibly have tried to steal a march on ‘Ala’u’d-din and get himself recognized 
by China as Sultan of that famous kingdom. To Paul Pelliot it was an insoluble 
puzzle. But if the context in the Chinese chronicles precludes the later 
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Mahmud, the Pahang Mahmud is an obvious alternative. Anyhow here is 
another signal example of the unreliability of Chinese sources in respect of 
Malacca’s rulers. 

M. Pelliot suggests that “the mandarin Li Po ” in chapter 15 of Shellabear’s 
edition of the “ Malay Annals ” stands for Li-pu, the Board of Rites. The 
earlier or Raffles’ recension reads not Li Po but Ling Ho :—in the Arabic 
characters the two names could easily be confused. 


Two Tonal Languages of New Guinea 
By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTION 


HILST the tonal languages spoken in West Africa have latterly received 
a good deal of attention, it has not been generally realized that such 
languages are found also in parts of New Guinea. In New Guinea there are 
in fact two types of tonal languages. In one, the tones may be described as 
“ ornamental", ie. though they exist they do not seem to have semantic 
value, but rather to be connected with a certain type of sentence rhythm ; 
in the other the tone systems are more definitely akin to those of Western 
Africa, and in such languages tones do possess semantic value. It is interesting 
that one at least of the latter group of languages tends also to be monosyllabic. 
It is hoped to provide a study of the former class of languages—at least one 
representative of which is also found in Northern Australia—at a later date. 
The present paper is occupied with the languages in which tones do have 
semantic value. 

These languages, so far as has been observed yet, are two in number, 
and they are spoken along the shores of Huon Gulf, in north-eastern New Guinea. 
The map on p. 186 wil show their locations. Both belong to the group of 
languages known as Melanesian, and this makes the cccurrence of tones even 
less expected. A considerable number of other languages are spoken round 
about this area, and though some of these also are Melanesian, they do not 
seem to have developed tones. Moreover, it would seem that the use of tones 
in these two languages antedates the coming of the Melanesian languages, for 
reasons that will be given towards the end of this paper. 

Of the two languages, Yabem is by far the better known. It has long 
been recognized that this language was tonal, and Otto Dempwolff pointed 
out the principle on which the intonation system was based, but no specimens 
of the language have been published in which the tones are actually indicated. 
The area has been worked for a long time by the Lutheran Church as a mission 
field, and a large and excellent Dictionary exists in mimeograph, in which 
the tones of each word are marked. The second language dealt with here, 
Bukawa' (spelled Bukawac by the Lutherans, who use o for the glottal stop)m 
has not previously been exhibited in print, because tae mission from the first 
standardized Yabem as a lingua franca, and the other languages of the area 
are not written. Even elementary school instruction is given in Yabem to 
all Melanesian children. 

During a recent visit to New Guinea I was able to give some attention to 
the tonal systems of these two languages, and this paper gives an outline of 
the results obtained. The systems are not so complicated as those of West 
Africa, to the extent that the tone of a word does not vary according to its 
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grammatical function or—with some exceptions in Bukawa‘—its position 
in the sentence. The description is divided into the following parts :— 

1. Sketch of the phonetic systems. 

2. The tone system of Yabem. 

3. The tone system of Bukawa*. 

4, A specimen text in both languages with English translation. 

5. Final notes.. 
The specimen text is the story of the Prodigal Son, as recorded in Luke xv, 11 
to end. This was taken from the existing Yabem Testament and translated into 
Bukawa by natives, then carefully studied from the viewpoint of the tones. 
It is of interest to remark that amongst the teste given for the Bukawa‘ text, 
it was put before the house girls at the mission station, who are elder school 
girls educated only in Yabem, and they read the Bukawa' text off, without 
hesitation in regard either to sounds or tones. "This transference of reading 
skill from the lingua franca (known from books firstly) to the mother-tongue 
(unknown from books) is not only a tribute to the teaching received, but served 
also as a test of the translation itself. Although the tonal system is very different 
from that of Yabem, I feel that the notes given below are at least substantially 
correct. 


1. Tae PHONETIC System 


In the following study, the symbols of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion have been employed, and the system of tone-marking is that employed 
in Westermann and Ward’s Practical Phonetics for Students of African Languages. 

The sound system of the two languages differs only slightly. Some sounds 
are present in Bukawa‘ that are absent from Yabem, and the former language 
has the harsher and more difficult combinations of consonants.  Bukawa' 
words are frequently abbreviated forms of Yabem words, denuded even of 
grammatical prefixes, such as the personal prefixes to the verb, so that the 
language is largely, though not entirely, monosyllabic, to a much greater degree 
than Yabem. In both languages tone serves to distinguish meanings, and this 
in words of more than one syllable. Examples will be found below. The 
distinction between e and رع‎ o and o is also critical in each language. 

The books printed at the Mission have basically the I.P.A. script, but 
close e and o are marked 6 and 6, while ع‎ and o are represented by the plain 
e and o respectively. As written in this paper, the alphabets of the two languages 
combined are :— 


VOWELS : 


Diphthongal combinations are numerous: ae, ao, ai, au, ea, og, oe. 
VOL. XH PART I. 15 
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CONSONANTS : 
Labial Dental Palatal Velar (Glotial 
Plosives p b t, d, k, g 2 
Nasals `m n h n 
Laterals 1 
Rolled r 
Fricatives 8 j h 


Nasal combinations are found: mb, nd, ng. 
Velarized combinations : pw, bw, gw. 


Consonant combinations are possible in Bukawa‘ which are not found in Yabem, 
e.g. mbr, as in mbra?lumgga, “in the village square”, hpa?, “ they ”, and 
syllabic m and n are also found. On the whole, the combinations in Bukawa‘ 
are much harsher than those in Yabem. No study is here offered of sound- 
changes as between the two languages. Suffice it to say—as examination 
of the Text will bear out—that Bukawa‘ seems to be a broken-down sort of 
Yabem, with very little of its own to contribute. Where there is wide departure 
from Yabem, it usually means that Bukawa‘ has a word unrecognizable as 
either Yabem or general Melanesian, e.g. Yab. samob, Buk. hon, “all”. In 
vowels there is occasional nasalization ; in Yabem hardly more than the word 
ësea”, "they " and a few words in Bukawa', such as ängware, “put on", 
where it is obviously a mere anticipation of the following nasal consonant. 
The glottal stop can in both languages follow a vowel either as a single consonant 
between two vowels, or preceding another consonant, and it may end a word. 
In neither can a word begin with a glottal stop. 

The sound here symbolized by 6 might perhaps be more accurately given 
by e: or w:, as it is an unrounded mixed vowel approximating to the English 
vowel in “sir”. It occurs only in Bukawa‘ and is not common there. The 
words containing it are not found in Yabem, e.g. 208, be in a place, exist, 
is Yabem gon. By a type of vowel harmony, o appears also in the verbal 
pronoun prefixed to a root containing it, e.g. sindd, they are, as against sesom, 
they say. 

The following examples will show the need for careful distinction between 
the close and open e and o in Yabem :— 


ao (°), interjection of calling from far. 
ao (' .), interjection of calling from near. 
tanelep (°°°), to scoff. 

tanelep (°°°), à howling child. 


Although e and o sound very much like x and o respectively, they must be 
distinguished from Yabem i and u: 


jale (°°), hen’s tail-feathers. 
jali (` `), awake at night. 
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And equally from ع‎ and o : 
kom (`), rain. 
kom (`), working hours. 
The presence or absence of the glottal stop is also critical : 
i: (`), interjection of pain. 
j? (`), nest. Contrast also i? (.), wild taro. 
tane (` `), we sink. 
tane? (°°), we lie. 
lau (^), people. 
lau? (`), prickly fish. 
Although syllabic m and n occur in Bukawa‘, Yabem has one peculiar 
example: a low-toned m (_) is “ banana ", and this in Bukawa' is hy (,). 


2. ToNES IN YABEM 

Two tones only are used in Yabem, the high and the low. In Bukawa' 
there are also glides and an occasional mid-tone, but in Yabem they seem to be 
fairly clear-cut. The general rule is that voiced plosives are followed by a 
low-toned vowel, and voiceless plosives by a high-toned vowel. This harmony 
of tone and voicing is carried over in a different form in the conjugation of the 
verb, where a stem beginning with a voiced consonant takes a person prefix 
(apart from the first person singular which is ya-), beginning with a voiced 
consonant, and one beginning with a voiceless consonant takes a prefix beginning 
with a voiceless consonant. Thus: 


koter (` `), you give gongoy (..), you sit. 
keter (``), he gives gongon (. .), he sits. 


Examples of harmony of low tone with voicing may be seen very commonly 
in the Text, such as gebe )  ,(ر‎ thus; kejor (`), he gathers; gedey (. .), to. 
Consonants other than plosives are neutral, ie. they may be followed 
by either tone, ard no rule can be given for them; the tones after nasals, 
laterals, rolled, and fricative consonants must be learned empirically. There 
are many pairs of words beginning with such consonants, or with a vowel. 


which are distinguishable by tone only, and the following examples are drawn 


from the Yabem Dictionary : 
Low Tone High Tone 
a, 1. Net bag. 2. foot a, hoy ! (inter].). 
£?, a little £?, Inter]. of pain. 
e?, in bu e? (, .), river mouth 62, bamboo. 
eg, thick palm leaves in roof ey, à hook. 
12, wild taro i’, nest. 
ja. 1. turtle. 2. eggshell ja, fire. 


la in etula (° ` ), become evening la, kind of fishing net. 
lai, tuber of plant lai, species of tall bulbous plant. 
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Low Tone High Tone 

lau, breath, spirit lau, people. 

len, upper part of fish line ley, coral. 

ne”, sufix of pity, e.g. awe ne?, ne, this, that, e.g. gamer ne? (. °), 
(^..), poor woman that place. 

ya, suffix, in, at: elenna (` ` ), ya, with, as tana? na to? )'*'**(, we 
in the morning beat with a staff. 

sa, species of pig trap sa, above, up. 

sa”, nest, eyrie of eagle sa”, softly, carefully. 

sai”, barb on fish hook sai”, something caused by magic. 


89, creeper in newly-burnt field 89, a needle. 
Nor are there only monosyllables which depend for their meanings on 
tones ; words of greater length may be otherwise homonymous : 


awa (,,), mouth, speech awa (``), bright, clear. 
oli (,_), buy oli (``), body, skin. 
lelon (. .), on the ground level lelon (^), a fly. 

samu?” (. ), entirely samu’ (°°), sneeze. 


Distinction sometimes rests on both tone and glottal stop, as in e (_), name, 
but e? (°), bamboo. Even then, all ambiguity is not avoided and words of 
identical phonetic structure and tone occur in different meanings: ne (`) is 
either "sik in water" or the third person possessive. The former will, of 
course, normally occur with a personal prefix, as in sene (° °), they sink, and the 
latter with a noun, as ne wa (° `), his canoe. Again, wa (_) is “ crocodile ”. 


3. TONES IN Buxawa' 

As there is no dictionary of Bukawa‘, the treatment of tone phenomena 
cannot be so fullasin Yabem. In the first place, a mid-tone occurs from time 
to time, which may, of course, be merely a weakening of a high tone, and 
probably is. But glides also occur, au (_/), I, Yabem ae (°); aim (_/), he or she, 
Yabem ey (,); daesam (_/_), many, Yabem tgesam (`). This compound tone 
is thus in Yabem resolved into a single low or high tone, subject to the possible 
application of the law of voiced or voiceless consonants, as in the last example. 

As a general rule, words identical in both languages have identical tones 
in each: latom ( °), “thy son”. If the words are only phonetic variations 
from an identical root, and do not involve voicing of the consonants: Buk. nga? 
and Yabem ya? (`), man. Moreover, words constructed of elements identical 
in meaning but differing in form, usually agree in tone in the two languages, 
e.g. Buk. &se/ru (...), Yabem 58688872, (.. ), “they two”. This, however, 
18 not an absolute rule. Very frequently the process of abbreviation in Bukawa' 
has reduced a word to one syllable while in Yabem it may have more. Thus, 
some person prefixes in the verb are lost in Buk., but the stem of the verb will 
then tend to have the same tone as in Yab.: Yab. kesom (''), “he said ", 
Buk. som (`); Yab. keko? (``), “he put ", Buk. ko? (°). Where differences 
arise they seem to fall under one of the following three heads : 
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l. The stem begins with & neutral consonant, ie. one whose tone is not 
fixed. These may differ in each language: Yab. kejog (° °), Buk. jog (.), 
“ he gathers ". 

2. Bukawa‘ has a voiceless plosive for the Yabem voiced plosive, as in 
Yab. waba (..), Buk. wapa (, `), “ goods ", or vice versa, as in Yab. tamo? 
(`°), Buk. damay (, °), “ my father”; Yab. a'tom (``), Buk. dom (,), “not”. 
In some instances this rule seems to be neglected for some unknown reason, 
e.g. Yab. gagom (,.), Buk. gakom (..), "I did," not gakom (. `) or even 
kakom (``). 

3. The rule that voiceless plosives lead to a high tone and the voiced to 
a low tone in the following syllable does not seem to be absolute in Bukawa', 
e.g. Buk. be? (`), Yab. be? (_), day of twenty-four hours. There may be rules of 
sentence rhythm involved here which yet remain to be worked out, as there 
undoubtedly are for the use of the middle tone. In the sentence from the 
Text, gamer daunga kejaig nga gen (°° _, ©’ .), “he went away and wasted 
his goods ”, there seems to be a rhythmic unit of two (, `") groups, but there 
is little apparent regard for the rules relating to individual words in it. This 
idea, which unfortunately I did not have time in Lae to investigate, is borne 
out further by the sporadic use of a falling tone at the end of a sentence, Buk. 
lay nten au (, ` X), “which (belong) to me ”, wheres final au (_/) is to be expected. 
So again, segamin ten ain (`... X), “ they withheld from him ", where a final 
alg (_/) is to be expected. In one instance the falling glide belongs to a sense 
group the last member of which is in & low tone: mago au de gu o? jo au ndu 
C... رلك‎ “but now I shall die I finished ”, i.e. I shall die once and for 
all. Here again the rising tone is reversed in the final sense group. The compound 
tone seems to occur only in diphthongs, and in all instances these diphthongs 
are resolved in the Yabem form of the word. The falling compound tone appears 
to be limited to the final position mentioned above. 

How far meaning is dependent on tone m Bukawa' cannot be known until 
an adequate dictionary is compiled similar to the Yabem Dictionary. In 
the ordinary course of Mission activities this is not likely to happen. No 
examples of sich words occur in any of the material to hand. The Bukawa' 
phonetic system is so much richer than that of Yabem (although so many 
of the words seem to be broken-down Yabem) that consonant combinations 
often prevent homonyms from arising in Bukawa‘, or else the words themselves 
are completely different from the Yabem. 


4. TEXT 


Now the Text may follow. The Text of the Prodigal Son story (Luke xv, 
11-32) is arranged as follows: the intonation of each language is given first, 
then the native text in Yabem, next the text in Bukawa’‘, and finally a literal 
translation of the latter—though both usually agree. It is not felt to be necessary 
to give the literary English. 
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Yab. go jesu kesom gebe; ya? ten latuage? sen gor. nan 
Buk. go jesu som bua, nga? dan laturu sondi. lan 
And Jesus said thus, man one sons-they-two were. And 
na? Sau) kesom geden tama gebe, tamo?, okey 1008 
DER? saun som ten dam!ba: bua, dalmar, ken nay 
man little said to his-father thus, Father, give my 
waba tan gawe kain gamoa, nay ende 8e. te? tama 
walpa: lay gawe gain galmbo; lan nter au. de dalmba 
goods which I-may-be-glad I-have; which (are) to me. And father 
gewa waba keko? geder ósoage?. be? jau? altom, 
* 9 LI ° 7 
we wa!pa: ko? ten Éselru. be? daesam Idom, 
goods put for them-two. Days many not, 
go ya? sa ul kejon ne waba samob gà ma gedi 
go nga? sauy jon nga, walpa: hoy sa ma ti 
and man little gathered his goods all together and rose 
gamer balin jakejain ne gen salmob palin-palingen 
gi daunga kejain nga gey hoy  bambarigen 
came &Way went-and-wasted his things all riotously 
anga one. keta ne waba salin-salingen £ geba?ne 
je? delne. te? nga walpa: bambarinen án pa?nde 
When his goods wasted till done 
samob ma tobom kapoey kelsa gamer tonal, go 
hoy ma tibom altu: sa gamer denan, go 
all and hunger great arose place that, and 


* * « 
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na? tau geggor jageo maino. amboa? tonay jakesap 

nga? dau nd getom idom. bo? denay gisap 
man the sat wrong. Like that (= so) he-held-to 

gamey natau ten ton, keken en gejob bo?a!no tan 

gamey radau dan don, key ain job boranido lan 
place man one fast (and) he-gave him give  pig-food which 
semga segam nay. na? tau tackaka tagen tone? 
som!bo seam lay. nga? dau gəm tigen dere 
they-were harvest-field a. Man the wanted only this 
gebe enin gen tay bo? sen, nan eo? EI tor, mago 
bua ney gen lan bo? sen, lan ho? ain doy, mago 
but 


that he-should-eat things which pigs ate, but gave him none, 


sogamin geden 3 te? tae geja? tau kesikesi 
4 * ` ° . . 
al) 


segamin nter ain. de gau? gem dau. gesogeso 


When his-inside struck him in-disorder 


withheld from him 


gebe, tamo? ne komwaga taesam £ gen kelesu? 
” . ١ : . : ٠ . A . ° ١ a j 
bua, damay nga goreywaga daesam a gen kesu’ 
he-said, Fether’s gardeners many always food have 
ësea”, mago ae tg? mo 9? ejo 8e endu anga 
7 TX . * 
hnja?, | mago au de gu 0 00 au ndu je? 
they but 1 now will die 1 finish at 
tens? 67 89 janidi jan! den tamo? najasom enden 
° LJ * A . 1 * ° * i " ° ١ 9 
dele? ler au wanti X wanitey damay ndi wasom ntey 
here indeed. I will-arise owill-go father  go-mil-say to 
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ae gagom keso geden aom to geden andamibe. 


au gakom geso te] aom ti ten  undam!be. 
I did wrong to you and to heaven. 
palin'ga?. am! boa”. tonan osam ae 
barinisu. bo” denay psam au 
evil. Like that (= so) make me 
ae altom, oli? ge jatom nem 
J š | J a. | 
au Idom, bli? au watom miy 
I not, look-at me your 
go gedi geden tama gelja. keselen 
go ti ten da'mba: gi. keseron 
And he-arose to his-father he-went. He-walked 
£ tama geli? en, te? taewallo ma 
. * . = . * * * * 
a damiba: gli? ain, de tawalro ma 
until  his-father saw him, and pitied and 
en kesep gesutekwa ma kelesop 
J RIO "vd 
ain sep sulkwa, ma kesop 
him fell-on his-neck and kissed 
go latu: kesom gedey EI) gebe, tamo?, 
* 2 1 ° * À * + 
go latu: som ten ain bua, damay, 
And his-son said to him thus, Father, 
keso geden gom to geden undamibe : 
geso ten aom ti ten undamibe : 
wrong to you and. to heaven ; 
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€) gebe, tamo”, 


J ; 5 
ain bua daman, 


him thus, Father, 


gagom tau? 
gakom dauy 
I-did myself 
gebe latom 

bua latom 

as your-son 


na? komya ten. 


nga? gorenga day. 
man garden one. 


jakelsa jae?gen 


J E o í 
än gesa hinga 
he-came-to way 


keleti jakemboey 


keti gi?impwen 
ran embraced 
£I] alia!no. 

Wi . * * 
ain arian!do. 
him  his-cheek. 
ae  gagom 

2 "m 
au gakom 

I did 
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gagom tau? palinga?. amboa? tonan osam &e 
gakom daur bari su. bo? danar psam au 
I-did myself evil. Like that (— 80) make me 
gebe la'tom ae altom. ma tama kesom geden 
bug laltom au Idom. ma dam! ba: som ten 
as your-son I not. And his-father said to 
ne sakinwaga gebe, alko? yakwe gajama!no 
nga sakinwaga bua, alko? nekwe jamanido 
his workmen thus, Take clothing excellent 
tau,  mernaken En eso ma akeka jo? esep EN lema 
b E, J 

dau, menakey ain so? ma  &gware jo? 80? ain lam!ba 
the, come-and-give him and put-on ring go-down him finger 
to akey atalpa esep en akair. ma alko? bo? 
ti aken  atalpa sep ain labi ma alko? bo? 
and give shoes  go-down him feet. And take pig 
tau tangen € ketop najam, nay menangun 
N TE ر‎ | I I MP 
dau lay asen än top jam, lay merakun 
the raised till become good, and come-and-kill 
gebe tanig to tenta?  majamgen, gebe lato? te?ene? 
bua danin ti ta? jamen, bua nay balri dere? 


that we-may-eat and our-bellies be-good-very, because my-son aforesaid 


gali? ey ambos? gema? endu su,  mago te? matajali 
2 œ À . i . i ١ ١ ` 5 . œ 
galri? ain bo” mba? ndu su, mago ta Jari 
T-saw hm as dead entirely finish, but now living 
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gengon, gej ana su, mago te?  Katap ED sa  ketiam. 
ndó, gonga su, mago de? gatap ain sa teljam. 
is, he-was-lost finish, but now  Ifind him back again. 








ma 8629 tenta? najamgen. latu Ina?sega gemoa 
ma sex tita? jam  sündo. la'tu pga?altu mbo: 
And they their-belhles good were. His-son elder stayed 
kom su gelmu gemeg E kedabin andu, go geno awen 
gorey su mbu men a kopin andu?, go ngo alwa 
garden finish returned came till reached house, and heard noise 
yagla to Wwe. te” gemoe? sakinwaga tey gebe 26022 
nanita ti we. de? mbwi? sakinwaga dan bue som 
music and dance. So  he-called workman one to tell 
gen tonay yam enden ED. ma na? tonan kesom 
ger danay yaihu: ntey ain. ma nga? danan 80m 
thing those to him. And man that said 
gebe, lalsim gelmu gelmen te? tamam gegun bo? 
bua, la!sim mbu men de daimam kun bo? 
thus, your-younger-brother returned came and your-father killed pig 
tau samu?gen tay keton yajam nay, gebe ketap 
dau sambu?gn lay top jam lan, bua tap 


the entirely which became good that, because  he-got 


la!sim 88 to oli samu?gen ketiam. tewa teta? 
la'sim sa ti uri? sambu? gen tejam. dowa ta? 


your-brother back and his-body entirely again. Then his-belly 
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nanday £ gebe 680 andu ena altom, te? tama 
nanide Ay bua 80? andu? ndi ‘dom, de? dam!ba: 
hot till thus  he-went-in house  he-went not, but his father 
kesa geja jagejam malo-malo EN. ma ma” tau gejo 
sa gi gim maro-maro ain. ma nga? dau jo 


went-out he-went went-and-made comfort him. And man that spoke 


. * 9 * 








tama alwa gebe, goli?ga? me, jala  tgesam gajam 

°. a TN ر‎ i P | 

dam!ba: alwa bua, gli?su ay, jara!  daesam gam 
his-father’s mouth thus, you-know or, years many 1-00 
sakin gedey aom, ma taro? pe? geden aomnem bin 
sakin ten aom, ma dananpe? ten aommir jom 
work for you, and I-disobeyed to your word 
ten altom, mago kokey bo? kapoa? ten ae galwe 
dan ‘dom, mago key bo? gapo” dan au galwe 
one not, but  you-gave pig male one  I-might-rejoice 


Kain gebe aga? to o? lau anin to tenta? yajam- 


gain bua ha? ti nay lau aney ti ta? jam- 


because we and my people eat and our-bellies good- 
gen, ne? atama!no. gomoa £ laltom tan kejain nem 
E1, ldomanido, mbo fin laltom lan kejain min 
very not-at-all. You-stay till your-son that wastes your 
wal ba, geden mo ?kaino 2 € geba ?ne, nan gemu 
walpa: ten mbo?gain A a pa?nide, lay mbu 
goods with harlots till finished, and he-returned 


1 German word * Jahr *” 3 Lit, women who go from man to man at a feast, 
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gemen, go?go gogun bo? ketop tau tan keitu 
mer, go kun bo? top dan lan tu 
he-came, afterwards  you-killed pig become that which is 
En nanna. te? tama kesom geden En gebe, 
J RS ; EE | | J : 
ain  lannga. de? dam!ba: som tey ain bua, 
his now. And his-father said to him, thus, 
latu? ene?, aom gongo gowin ao napay, 2280 002 
. i 2 * * . A * * A I 
latlu 1g, aom ndo gwin ^ aq par, ma aujan 
my-son oh! You stay  you-withh ome always, and my 
gen salmob ketu aomnem gewinga?. mago lalsim 
gen hoy ti aommin ewin. mago lalsim 
things all are yours likewise. But your-brother 
te?ene? lanome E ketom gema? endu, go te? 
lhidre lanolmba ã2 getom mba? ndu, go dg? 
aforesaid his-face-absent till died entirely, and now 
matajali kesa ketiam. EN gejana su, go te? gelmu 
tajari 88 tejam. ain genga su, go de? mbu 
living came-up again. He was-lost entirely, and now returned 
gemey ketiam, ma aom gobe nea? tenta? najam 
men tejam, ma aom bua ha? ta? jam 
came again, and you wish we our-bellies good 





to oli elpi altom me t 


ti ur? pi  !dom man? 
and bodies rest not or ? 


| ل سس ئسي 
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5. Far Notes 

It is too early yet in the study of New Guinea linguistics to say that other 
languages of the tonal type of Yabem and Bukawa‘ will not be found. The 
evidence, however, points to other tonal languages in New Guinea as being of 
the ' ornamental" type in which the tones have little or no semantic value. 
The other Melanesian languages along the coast of the Huon Gulf do not show 
tone at all. It is noteworthy that in these languages there is much less phonetic 
change (on the average) from the original Austronesian, and that there is less 
tendency to monosyllabism. The following short list will make these points 
clear. The words in the Bukawa‘, Labu‘, and Kela columns are drawn from my 
own lists, the Austronesian from Otto Dempfwoll, Vergleichende Lautlehre, 
Band YII, Worterverzeichnis. 


English Yabem  Bukawa' Labu Kela Austronesian 


banana m hy (o) undi punti 
fire ja ja ja javi apuj 
fish i i i ija ikan 

I ae au ge (woja) aku 
men’s house lom lom (kapwa)  lumana yumah 
sugarcane te te di tovi tebu 
tooth Iu hu (nahe) niwo nipən 
we agar ja” (agololo) aita kita 


Non-Austronesian elements are placed in brackets. The lists suggest that there 
are different Austronesian traditions in Kela (spoken southwards between 
Salamaua and Morobe‘, the southernmost Melanesian language of this area), 
and the other languages north of the Markham River. 

It is impossible to say why these two languages should have become tonal, 
but it is interesting to 866 that the tones in Yabem at least are pre-Austronesian. 
This is borne out by the fact that words whose meanings depend on tone alone, 
if they are of Austronesian origin, carry the tone they would have borne before 
the Austronesian initial consonant was lost; for example: 

Austr. boli, buy > Yab. oli (..) 
Austr. kulit, skin > Yab. oli (°°) 


The first word in Yab. is low tone because the original initial consonant was 
voiced ; the second high because the original initial consonant was voiceless. 
If these original consonants had been lost before the Austronesian words were 
taken into Yabem, they could not have exercised a determining effect on the 
tones of the words. The losses in question are in keeping with normal sound 
laws for the Austronesian element in Yabem. Consequently the change has 
taken place since the words came into the language, and the existence of tones 
must therefore be presumed to be pre-Austronesian in this part of New Guinea, 
seeing that it is not a feature of Austronesian itself. Other instances could, no 
doubt, be sought out. Thus, there are two words wa in Yabem : wa (`), mango, 
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and wa (.), crocodile. The former is non-Austronesian, but the latter is 
Austronesian buvaja, 1.6. it originally began with a voiced plosive, and therefore 
all that remains of it is low tone. So, too, u? (`), breadfruit, apparently owes 
its high tone to the voiceless plosive of Austronesian kulu(l. Where two roots 
are both Austronesian but contain a neutral initial consonant, Yabem gets 
homotone words, because the Austronesian word gave no guidance, e.g. mata 
(``), eye < Austronesian mata, and mata? (° °), unripe < Austronesian 
matah, where the original final breathing (also preserved when the word reached 
Yabem), has hardened into a glottal stop, but there 1s no other distinction. 

A further point of historical interest is that such an Austronesian word as 
(t)ama, father, must have taken on its initial t before reaching Yabem. There 
it appears as tamsa (`), and gives the initial syllable a high tone. It is possible 
that fuller investigation of the tonal system may show that the high tone of 
the second syllable in such a word may be connected with the fact that this 
syllable is open in the original Austronesian. 

Much still remains to be learned about the tonal systems of these two 
languages ; the notes here given point out the problems and in some instances 
suggest methods of approach to them. 


Sotho-Nguni Orthography and Tone-Marking 
By A. N. TUCKER 


OR years now the question of orthography in the South African Bantu 

languages has kept the authorities busy. It flares up periodically in 

different parts of the country, and local committees are called from time to time 
to deal with the conflagration. 

In the past, unfortunately, these committees hava too often concerned 
themselves with the problems of one language only, and apparently ignored 
both the effect their decisions would have on literature exchange and the attempts 
of previous committees to solve similar problems in related languages. Thus 
we have Zulu and Xhosa, very closely related languages, with considerable 
orthographical differences, while North Sotho and Tewana now differ from 
each other and from South Sotho, which (perhaps wisely} has set its face against 
orthographic change since 1906. 

Until Dr. Jacob Nhlapo launched his campaign for Southern Bantu linguistic 
unity, few people had seriously considered the possibility of an orthographic 
system which would cover both the Nguni and Sotho groups, the feeling being 
that such unity lay in the realms of wishful thinking in view of the virtual 
impossibility of achieving unity within the groups.! 

The present article is an attempt to combine the experience of past efforts 
into & system that would actually be applicable to these two language groups. 
The acceptance of such a system would naturally involve great sacrifices of 
tradition and prestige from both parties. This aspect is not to be ignored, but 
at the same time can have little connection with the scientific elaboration of 
an alphabet. Consequently the argument “ The Sotho (or the Nguni) would 
never accept such a solution ” must be relegated to the sphere of practical 
politics.? 

I am greatly mdebted to Mr. G. L. Letele for his help with the examples 
(which has saved me hours of dictionary consultation), and especially as he 
is an authority on Sotho-Nguni relationship; also for his patient work as 
“ guinea-pig ” in the matter of Sotho intonation. 


1 [t is at this poinz perhaps that the author should offer his own apologies for the same 
omission. In The Spelling of Transvaal Sesuto cnly one language was considered, while in the 
orthography chapter in The Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chucna no notice whatever was 
taken of Nguni language problems. That is why the present proposals differ so strongly from 
those put forward at that time. (Note that Lestrade, in Bantu PEN 1828, regards total 
uniformity as temporarily unachievable.) 

* [n two aspects concessions have been made to tradition, viz. in the conflict over the letter 
= as representing a click or as representing the velar fricative, and in the inherent antipathy 
in certain quarters to phonetic symbols ; wherever the latter are suggested, a form of Romaniza- 
tion, with or without diacritics, 18 given (though not necessarily recommended) aa an alternative. 

3 It is owing to his collaboration that I have been able to simplify the cumbersome notation 
of my “ Suto-Chuana Phonetics ” into the present system, which Mr. Letele himself is now 
adapting in his forthecming work on the tonal aspect of Sotho. 
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Part I. VOWELS 


(I make no apology for introducing Swahili and Kikuyu into the discussion 
at this point, since the same problems are occupying orthographists’ attention 
in Kenya at the present time.) 


Table I. Vowels 
Phonetic Values. Orthography. 
SUGGESTED OURRENT 
ZULU TSWANA UR-BANTU SPELLING FOR SPELLING IN 
(Doke). (Jones). (Meinhof). SOTHO-TSWANA. SOTHO-TSWANA. 


close i u ií û joof; yort i u 
semi-close i : v i u i u eoré 0 5 
mid 6 0 e O 6 o e 0 
gemi-open £ 0 E 9 @ O e o eoréoré 
| oor Ó or ô 
open a a a a 8 
CURRENT CURRENT 
KIKUYU SWAHILI 
. SPELLINGS. SPELLING, 
close i u i u 
semi-close I fi e o 1 u 
mid 
gemi-open e o e ©0 e 0 
open a a 8 


Table IL Open and mid vowels 


The Nguni languages are seven-vowel languages, but the mid vowels e 
and o belong to the sems-open phonemes € and o respectively. Therefore only 
five vowel letters are necessary, obviously a, e, i, o, u. 

The Sotho languages are nine-vowel languages, but here again the mid 
vowels e and o belong to the semt-open phonemes ع‎ and o respectively. So 
seven vowel letters are necessary. 


1 T prefer Professor Daniel Jonee's analysis of the vowels (in his Sechuana Reader) to my own 
(in Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana), as being the more etymologically correct. In the same 
way I prefer the spelling of the United Kikuyu Language Committee to that of Misa Armstrong 
(in The Phonetics of Kikuyu). The two systems concerned are :— 


Tucker. Armstrong. 
close i u 1 u 
semi-olose 6 0 6 0 
mid ° Q 
semi-open 85 0 6 0 
open 8 8 
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The correlation batween open, semi-open, and mid vowels between the 
two language groups is very close, and in an ideal orthography should be served 
by the same letters. 

Examples (in broad phonetic script) :— 


Nguns.* Sotho?  Kikuyu. Swahili. Ur-Bantu. 

a lala lala raara lala laïa (lie down) 

€ deka tshefla deka seka keka (laugh) 
enda eta genda 8 yenda (go) 

0 Bona bona ona ona, vona (see) 
phola fola horia pog pola (cool) 

6 isilevu stledu kzreru kidevu’ 8 (chin) 
ekile tsheflile perf. 
leli, e, le, se, 
lesi, eto. eto. rel. 

0 indkovu tiou njogn ndovu?  xoxü (elephant) 
Bonile bonz perf. 
loBu, yo, 0, 
etc. bo, etc. rel. 


That is why any system which encourages the use of € or à or 6, and o or 

6 or ó for the semu-open vowels in Sotho or Kikuyu is tending away from unifica- 

tion, in that vowels with the same relative phonetic velues in words of the 

same meaning and etymological derivation are being spelt differently, merely 
because they occur in different languages.‘ 

The spelling of the above examples should follow that of Nguni and Swahili, 


viz.: 

Sotho. Kikuyu. 
tsheha, tshehjle deka 
eta genda 
bona, boni ona 
fola horja 
siledy kirery 
e, le, se, etc. 
tlog njogy 
yo, o, bo, ete. 


1 The fact that the Ngum mid vowels are on the whole more open (and show more variation) 
than the Sotho mtd vowels is beside the point where orthography is concerned. 

3 The term “ Sotho " 18 used here to cover the various languages of the Sotho-Tswana group, 
though the actual examples, except where otherwise stated, come from South Sotho. The 
“ Nguni ” examples come mainly from Xhosa. 

3 Note Sotho-Ngunis > e and o > o beforeioru. Note that the Swahili e and 0 are normally 
between mid and semi-open, and that neither Swahili nor Kikuyu have this type of vowel 
assimilation. 

4 This is the great drawback of Miss Armstrong’s system, and of min» (m Comparative Phonetics 
of Suto-Chuana). 
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Table III, Sami-close vowels 


When we come to the close and semi-close vowels, we find that whereas 
Ur-Bantu i and i, and fi and u are preserved in Sotho, in the form i and s, 
u and v, in Nguni they have merged into i and u, whose actual phonetic value 
is not far from Sotho s and 0,1 

Furthermore, in comparing the frequency with which the close and semi- 
close vowels occur in Sotho, one finds that the latter are about twice as common 
as the former. The same state of affairs exists in Kikuyu.* 

Consequently for the greatest Sotho-Nguni spelling correlation the Sotho 
semi-close vowels should have the same letters as in Nguni, viz. i and u. (The 
same applies to Kikuyu-Swahili correlation.) Thus: 


Nguni. Sotho. Kikuyu. Swahsh. Ur-Bantu. 
um(u)ntu muthu muundu mtu mu-ntu (person) 
umuthi muri muti mti mu-ti (tree) 
(medicine) 
imisila misila mukira mikia mi-kila (tails) 
izwi lintswi li-rwi (word) 
isinguni sisuthu gikuyu kiswahili ki- (language 
names) 
ulimi lulimi (Ts.) rurimi ulimi lu-limi (tongue) 
ububi bubi bu-bi (badness) 


ukuthuma huruma gutuma kutuma  ku-tuma (to send) 


One of the biggest drawbacks to Sotho-Nguni unity is the fact that cognate 
sounds are at present spelt “1” and “u” in Nguni and "e" and “o” in 
Sotho. The reason is not far to seek. The first people to analyse Sotho 
thoroughly were French speakers, who naturally heard the semi-close vowels 
in terms of the vowels of their own mother tongue. 

A similar but more revealing state of affairs exists in Kikuyu where the 
English missionaries have recorded these sounds as t and fi—e.g. mütindii, 
müti, mikira, gikfiyfi, rfirimi, gütüma (because to them they correspond to 
the vowels in “hit” and “ pull”), whereas the Italian missionaries write 
e and o (because to them the sounds correspond to the vowels in '' mese ” 


1 This is further illustrated by the fact that many words borrowed direct into Sotho from 
Nguni are given sems-close rather than close vowels, e.g. : 
vuma > fuma (assent) umgidi >  Inukxztx (feast) 
guta > kota (kneel) bigiza > 222588 (crush) 
thutha > thutha (transport) umfi»i > 7202 (mass) 
khuluma >  kxhvluma (speak) khithika <<  kxhxthzha (snow) 
3 An analysis of Mk. vi, 30-44, in Kikuyu and S-Sotho gives the following : 
Close vowels: Kikuyu 109 8-Sotho 59 


Semi-close 200 . 149 
Semi-open 107 131 (including 71 mid-vowels) 
& 232 240 


3 Thus—motho, more, mesela, 1621806, Sesotho, loleme, bobe, ho roma. 
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and “ cogi " 1); Miss Armstrong writes e and o because the sounds approximate 
to cardinal vowels 2 and 7 in the I.P.A. system. This ccnflict of standards is to 
be found in other parts of Africa. Obviously purely phonetic criteria are not 
enough. The orthographist should take etymology and the behaviour of 
neighbouring languages into account. 


Table IV. Close vowels 

The Sotho close vowels, being both different from normal Nguni and much 
less frequent than the sems-close vowels, should have the esoteric symbol or 
diacritic. The International African Institute recommends the symbols “j ” 
and “g” for such cases. Meinhof’s “ schwer ” letters “ 3” and “ à " would do 
equally well if a diacritic is preferred. The important point is that the symbols 
should be such that Nguni readers may recognize them easily as a variety of 
iandu The same solution should fit Kikuyu. 


8 vuma lima (make noise) 


fuga tûra (breed) 


Examples :— 

Nguns. Sotho. Kikuyu. Swahili. Ur-Bantu. 
TNT djphjrj ojhiti | 
1Z1MPIS81 | diphtri chief fisi lini-pità (hyenas) 
. phjo hjgo 
Intso | phí 0 | hig 0 figo ni-pivo (kidney) 
a pudj mburj 
imbuzi pudi sibus mbuzi ni-vuli (goat) 
| pula mbura . I 
imvula ke à | me 5 mvua ni-uüla (rain) 


fuya 


Part II. Consonants 


Both Sotho and Nguni have certain types of sounds in common-——e.g., aspira- 
ted and non-aspirated consonants, affricative consonants, syllabic nasal con- 
sonants, etc. In addition, there are sounds linguistically related and sufficiently 
close phonetically to warrant inclusion under one letter, e.g. D, b, and v. 

Table V gives in phonetic script the complete range of Sotho-Nguni 
sounds, apart from the clicks. (Subsidiary members of phonemes are 
given in brackets. y, ty and dy are preferred here to I.P.A. j, e, à.) 


1 In this connection note the popular English spellings ‘“‘ Basutoland” and “ Kikuyu " 
and the popular Continental spelling “‘ Suaheli " (where '' lax ” i is heard as German e). 

3 As did Leakey, who consulted Meinhof in Hamburg before drawing up the system now used 
by the United Kikuyu Language Committee. My only objections to this system are (a) the 
choice of diaoritio, and (b) the fact that it is used on the most common instead of the least common 
characters, 

š The same type of argument influenced the Committee which recommended s (for 8) and 


š (for f) in Tswana-Pedi orthography. 


5011110011109 13 


90111100109 pezi[eiq[ 
S[9A40A-TUIOS pue spmbiT 
« 41748910] ,, peoroA 
poeoro4 

‘049 190287800326 28 


"249 ‘soatsojdxe peyerrdseun 


50180111 peoroAun 
«, 41798930 ,, spessu 
انان‎ 


aun AT 


8011210011100 pezijetqer 
8[9440A-TUI08 pue spmby 


peoroA 
"040 'seATBo[dxo poyendes 


"098 ‘sealsoidxe poyerrdseun 


804118011713 
"ونان 
- 01/40" 


(g)qu 
dui 
A 
(y)a 
g 
ud 
d 
ur 

ho 

qhd 

hd 

hj 

M 

(a) 

20 0 

ysd qd 

sd d 

(£) 

Uz 


(yjau 


Ju 


(y)a 


MU 


(g)zu 
8jU 


A8) 
A83 
AS 


183 
81 


(u)&pu (u)ZDG 


£40 fou 
Á 
(y£&p  (y)£p 
q4} 71 
A3 f 
f 
yt 
(í 
MS 
Auf} 
A[3 
A 
Ad 
K 
g 
qf 
fy 
Í 
d 


(g)B 
xt 


g 
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It is now proposed to discuss the sounds according to category. 


Table VI. Nasal Consonants 
SPELLING PROPOSALS 


Sotho. Nguni. 

m mjna (blow nose) minya (press) 
mm mme (mother), mmone (see 

him) 
n na (with) na (with) 
nn banna (men), nna (sit) 
ny nyanya (such) inyoka (snake) 
nny bannyatsa (they despise me) 
nyh nyhala (cram full) 


D or ng papa (scratch), nky (sheep) inanane (fig), poroza (make face) 
| ngapa i ingangane ngongoza 
ny or nng| baggapa (they scratch me) 
| banngapa 
Re n-—The arguments for a single letter as against a digraph need not be reiterated Here ; 
they are well known. The symbol n is gaining popularity in all parts of Africa. At the same time 


it should be noted that in Sotho-Nguni orthography the digraph “ ng " can be used unambigu- 
ously for ور‎ if certain conditions (mentioned later) are observed ; “ nk ” would then stand for nk. 


Syllabic Nasal. 

In Sotho the problem is simple: any nasal sound cccurring before a con- 
sonant or another nasal is syllabic, and therefore needs no special diacritic, 
e.g. mme, mpa, mpho, nna, ntwa, ntho, ennwi, or enngwi (other), nko or 
nko, etc. 

Notethat spellings like “’me ", "mona", are to be deprecated, being merely 
expressive of the European’s aversion to initial double consonants. They 
further render tone marking very difficult. The double letter is gaining in 
popularity throughout Africa. 

In Nguni the problem is also simple. Here, however, the nasal is syllabic 
and tonemic in the prefix (u)m-, also m(u)-, 

u-m-pu-ku (ear ornament) u-m-ti-ki-to (registration card), etc. 
non-tonemic in the prefix im- (im-) and internal nasal compounds, 
im-pu-ku (mouse) in-tom-bhi (girl), eto. 
and non-syllabic in initial compounds, e.g. ndi-.1 

In both language groups final nasal sounds are syllabic and tonemic. 
Here again no special diacritic is needed. 

Sotho Xhosa. 


may or mang (what ?) wam, etc. (my) 


1 In Swahili there is a distinction between syllabic m (< Ur. B. mu-) in words like muni 
(ooffee-tree), Hoga (pumpkin plant), and non-syllabic m (< Ur. B. ni-) in words like mbuni 
(ostrich) mboga (vegetables). The standard spelling ignores this difference. Doke (in Zulu 
Phonetics, oh. vi) pointe out an interesting phonetic distinction between the two kinds of prefixes 
in Zulu, but this need not affect the spelling except for the tone marking. 
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Table VIL Labial unvoiced consonants 


SPELLING PROPOSALS 


Sotho. Nguni. 
f fala (scrape) fana (resemble) 
p  phoho (bull) ipuluwa (plough) 
ph phala (antelope) phala (sorape) 
N. Sotho. 

fs lefsjfsj (darkness) 

ps psalo (sowing) 

psh empsha (new) 

pf orpš  mpfa or mpša (dog) 


pjh or péh pfhatla or páhatia (smash) 
The only important comment here concerns “£f”, which should be used 
throughout Tswana instead of Tlhaping “h”.1 Other languages are not 
affected. (The fact that Rolong f is bilabial should not affect the spelling.) 


Table VOL Alveolar-palatal unvoiced consonants 
SPELLING PROPOSALS 

Sotho. Nguni. 
t tala (green) tata (be anxious) 
th thaba (mountain) thetha (speak) 
hi  hlaba (pierce) hlaba (pierce) 
tl tlala (hunger) intlanzi (fish) 
tih tlhware (python) 
8 sa (dawn) sa (dawn) 
is  tsamaya (go) tsala (drag) 
tsh tsheha, tehega (laugh) 
jor jwa or šwa (die) juju or šušu (hot) 
tj or tS tfuka or tšuka (turn skipping rope) utfani or utšani (grass) 
tfhortéh tha or t&ha (burn) tfha or tšha (burn) 

Xhosa. 

ty tyala (plant by hand) 
tyh ty hala (push away) 


Whereas there is no strong reason against retaining the current spelling 
"hl" for 4 (especially as the symbol has as yet had no official recognition), 


1 The letter “h " will then be reserved for aspiration and for those words which have h 
in all Tswana dialecta: see Table IX. 

3 Even so, some confusion is caused in schools with the form “tlh which many wish to 
write with “thl”. If “thl” is preferred, then logically one should write “ths”, “ thf” (or 
“thE "), and “ khg" (see Table IX); though no misunderstanding would arise, such spellings 
do not represent the pronunciation as satisfactorily as those recommended above, so are not 
recommended here as alternatives. 
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there is every reason why the digraph “sh” should not be used in these 
languages. The following are the most important reasons : 


1. Confusion between “sh” and 'tsh" would always be present. 
2. There 18 a strong phonetic link between the fricative and the affricates 
which the spelling should show, e.g. 


Sotho  hlaba (stab) uantlhaba (he stabs me) 
Ngum -hle (beautiful) entle 
Sotho  lsjka (vein), pl. djtshjka 
Nguni usana (baby), pl. iintsana 
-fa or Ba (new) Sotho  ent[ha or enváha 
Nguni ent[a or entèa 


3. Within the Sotho group 8 and f alternate according to fixed rules 
between languages, and it is therefore essential to have symbols which 
are best suited to literature exchange—e.g. in South Sotho s may occur 
before all vowels and w. In the main literary Tswana dialects it occurs 
before front vowels and a only. Thus both languages have: 


sala (remain) but S.S. babasweu Ts. babafweu (white people) 
tsebe (ear) tswa tfwa (come out) 
tshela (pour) tshopha tfhopha (twist) 


Here there would be no-need to distinguish, and one could write “ sala, 
babaswey, tsebe, tswa, tshela, tshopa ", without ambiguity throughout, 
if this were all. 

Between South and North Sotho, however, the alternation is not so 
obvious, and may only be explained philologically.! Thus both languages 


have : 
lesa (leave) but S.S. sala N.S. fala (remain) 
latswa (taste) tse tfe (rel.) 
tshadi (female) tshaba tfhava (foar) 


That is why, to my mind, the 1930 Tswana Orthography Committee’s choice 
of “8”, “ t& ", and “ t&h " for the post-alveolar series in Tswana and N. Sotho 
is a happy one, as the fundamental identity of the word is preserved, while the 
diacritics may be ignored by readers who pronounce s, ts, and tsh. Thus: 


sa, but sala and gala; latswa, but tse and te. 
tshadj, but tehaba and t&haba. 


On the other hand Letele reports the growing practice of & large pro- 
portion of writers to omit the diacritic on all occasions, thus annulling the 
good intentions of the Committee. The alternative rendering would be: sa, 
sala, and fala; latswa, tee, and tfe; tshadj, tshaba, and t[haba. Whether 
the symbol “ f” is near enough to “s” to be as useful as “š” in literature 
exchange is a question for reading psychologists to decide. 

1 See Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana, pp. 83, 59-61. 
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Note that there are also words in all three Sotho languages, and in Nguni 
too, which have f, tf, tfh, without dialectal variations. The spelling of these 
will have to be consistent. 


Sotho. Nguni. 
fumi or Sumi ~ ifumi or igumi (ten) 
feba or Seba (look round) ifeyi or išeyi (fraud) 
felen or Seleng ifeleni or iSeleni (shilling) 
Jiya or Biya (leave behind) 


Table IX. Velar and glottal unvoiced consonants 
SPELLING PROPOSALS 


Sotho. N guns. 
r or g Ts. N.8. yana or gana (refuse) itayu or itagu (mercy) 
h 8.8. hana (refuse), Ts. hula (shoot) heha (entice) 
N.S. lihia (maize) 
k ka (with) kanye (once) 
kh Ts. khykhama (collapse) kha (dip) 
kp or kg | krakTa or kgakga (bitter) 
krb or kgh krhano or kghano (or khano) 
(or kh) (denial) 


The velar fricative is much more common in Tswana and North Sotho 
than in Nguni. Consequently, from a practical point of view, it might be easier 
for the Nguni to accept “ g ” for it than for the Sotho to accept “y”. (Hard 
Nguni g would then be written “gh "—see Table XI.) “kg” could then 
represent the Nguni ejechive sound (formerly rendered “ ky”), and “kgh” 
should be used for the Sotho aspirated sound (formerly rendered “ kg ”) 
thus bringing the affricate into lino with tsh, tlh, 660.3 

“ h ” will stand unambiguously for South Sotho fi, Tswana h (i.e. where not 
represented by “f ”), and the North Sotho pre-velar sound h.? 


Table X. Voiced consonants (non-breathy) 
SPELLING PROPOSALS 


Sotho. Nguni. 
b bona (see) bona (see), umboni (spectator) 
bz N.S. bzala (sow) 
d dykhydy. or dîkhûdû (tortoises) (see Table VIT) 


1 The conflicting uses of “ g ” and “ x’" (and °“ ch ”) in the two language groups have formed 
one of the biggest barriers to a unified spelling system, ranking in importance next to the incom- 
patability of the present vowel systems. It is obvious that “x” is too well established as a 
click symbol to warrant its use for the velar fricative (as in one N. Sotho system), The obvious 
Roman alternative is “ g ", which is alreedy in use both in Tswana and in Afrikaans. A further 
suggestion by Letele is that Tswana and N. Sotho speakers should adopt the 8. Sotho use of 
“h” (especially as true h is rare in these languages) and leave “ T " for Nguni. 

* There is no ueed for the special symbol h recommended in Comparative Phonetics of Suto- 
Chuana. 
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Sotho. Nguni. 

] je (eat) (see Tabla VII) 
1 S.S. la lila (weep) 

N.S. lila (weep) 
r -raru (three) ikari (cart) 

Ts. rra (father) 
w wa (of), wa (fall) wa (of), wa (fall) 
y ya (of), ya (go) ya (of), ya (go) 


"b" may stand unambiguously for South Sotho b, North Sotho v, and 
Nguni 6.1 The gain in lexical and grammatical inter-understanding would be 
very great. 

“d” should stand for the variety of l-heard before j and y in South Sotho 
and Tswana. Since in North Sotho, however, 1 may also stand unaffected before 
these two vowels, the letter “1” can obviously not be used for this sound in 
an orthography which embraces all Sotho languages. 

“1” may be doubled in South Sotho and “r " may be doubled in Tswana. 
In Nguni “r” would be needed for loan words only, e.g. 

lorenji (orange), irayisi (rice) 
reyifa or reyiáa (convey by rail) 

“J” will serve for the post alveolar voiced sound.* 

“w” and “ y " should be employed as in current Tswana and North Sotho, 
1.6. a8 semi-vowels (corresponding to present South Sotho 6 and 6). 

“w” should be used for back-labialization, and should follow consonant 
compounds, including aspirated compounds, e.g. 

Sotho: tweba (mouse), thwasa (begin), ytlwa (hear), tlhware (python) 
Ngunt: entweni (loc. of thing), thwasa (initiated) 

Hither “w” or " y " may be used after “ p " and “ b" in North Sotho to 

represent front-labtalizatton,? e.g. 


mphya or mphwa (new); byala or bwala (sow) 


The former spellings (with ''y ") are preferable in view of pw and bw 
variations in Shona. 


Table XL Voiced consonants (breathy). Ngunionly 
SPELLING PROPOSALS 


nyh nyhikiza (do to excess) (see also Table II) 

bh bhala (write), umbhali (clerk) 

mbh imbhali (expert writer). N.B. imbhoni (< bona) 
g(h) ghabha or gabha (brim over), gheza or geza (be mad) 


t In fact, this is a return to the state of affairs existing twenty years ago. 

* '* y " should not be used for this sound, nor is there any need for the symbol g, recom- 
mended in Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana. 

3 There is no need for the symbol { recommended in Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana. 
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ng(h)  nghaphi or ngaphi (how many ? ), ghangha or ganga 


(attempt) 
YorË  yenya or genya (gnaw), yaya or gaya (crush) 
d dala (create) 
nd indoda (man) 
dy dyibha (rub eyes) 
ndy indyebo (abundance) 
] joja (smell out) 
nj inja (dog) 
v vala (shut) 
mv imvu (sheep) 
Z zala (beget) 
nz inzala (progeny) 
di dlala (play) 
ndl indlebe (ear) 


h(h) hhambha or hambha (go) 


The early Nguni orthographists were more phonetically accurate than 
the present-day writers, when they noticed the breathiness present in both 
the unvoiced and voiced sounds, and accordingly wrote: pa, nya, bà, mba, etc. 

Since that time the phenomenon has been recognized in the unvoiced 
sounds (ph, th, tlh, etc.), and nyh, but not in b, and they have introduced a 
new letter “ 6 ” for the non-breathy voiced sound. - 

If we expand the old system (but substitute “h” again for `) we shall 
then have “bh” and “gh” for the breathy sounds, while “b” and “g” 
link up with Sotho. We should also be giving a true picture of the real pro- 
nuncistion. (Naturally if Sotho accepted “r” or “h” for the fricative, 
" gh " would be unnecessary here, and “ g " could be used.) 

Logically all breathy sounds should be followed by “h”, viz., “dh, jh, 
vh, dih,” etc., but the spelling would be unambiguous without it. 

For the voiced velar fricative (at present represented “ عع‎ ”) 3 the 
International African Institute's letter “ y " is appropriate, though here again, 
if desired, a diacritic letter like “ & ” would do, especially as the sound is 
relatively rare, e.g. 

iyonya or igonya (sacking) 

For the voiced glottal fricative some people already write “hh”. This 
would be the obvious course to follow if it were felt necessary to distinguish 
this sound from non-breathy h. E.g. 

heha (alternative to rera) (entice), hhehha (split open head).® 

1 If “x " is chosen for the velar nasal (see Table VI), then there would be no need to write 

“ngh ”, one could write “ gg " or “ng”. 


4 A clumsy imitation of the practice with clicks. In the latter case (see Table VIII), the 
device is justified as the sound g {and K too) are actually heard in the articulation, but not 


in Y. 
3 Doke, Zulu Phonetics, p. 93 
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Table XII. Clicks 


Sotho. Nguni. 
qala qala (begin), icici (ear-ring), 
uxande (square house) 
ghygha qhugha (trot). ichithi (spendthrift), 
xhwaleka (suffer loss) 
nqane (other ngaba (be stuck), incindi (syrup), 
side) inxala (rhebok) 


inkqubo (progress), inkcitho (ex- 
penditure), inkxwaleko (loss) 

inghuzi (lump), inchibi (expert), 
inxhowa (bag) 

igqudu (club), igcina (keeper of 
money), igxagxa (poor white) 

inggova (scurf) ingcobo (reedy 
grass), ingxabela (chopper) 
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Simple q, ©, x 
aspirated qh, ch, xh 
nasal nq, no,nx 
nasal +- nkq, nke, nkx 
unvolced 
nasal ngh, nch, nxh 
[11 breathy 33 
voiced gq, go, gx 
“ breathy " 
nasal + ngq, ngo, ngx 
voiced 
tf breathy 23 


The present representation of clicks needs no attention (except in the case 


Note the “ breathy " nasal 


of South Sotho nq, sometimes written “ng ”). 


clicks (nqh, noh, nxh, corresponding to nyh in “ breathy " nasal stop sounds). 
The two last categories of click are also “ breathy ", out there is no need 
for the letter “h” . ia is to be used send for all “ breathy ” 


RECAPITULATION 


sounds like “d(h), jh)”, 


The minimum form of the proposed alphabet is as follows (phonetic alterna- 


tives are given in brackets) : 


a, b, o, d, e, f, g (or p), & (or y), h, i, š (or į), j, K, 1, m, n (n), 
o, p, q, T, 8, B (or J), t, u, à (or 9), Y, W, x, y, Z. 
Consonant Table V could then be rewritten as follows : 


n ny ng 
(n) 
لط‎ s š h 8 h 
(J) (r) 
t tl ta tš k 
(tf) 
th tlh tah téh kh kgh 
(tfh) (krh) 
d j g h 


Sotho (Suthu). 
nasals m 


unvoiced f 
fricatives 
unaspirated p ps pš 
explosives, (pf) 
ete. 
aspirated ph psh طقم‎ 
explosives, (pfh) 
etc. 
voiced b bz 
b 
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liquids, etc. w r l y 
labialized nw nyw ngw 
compounds (Dw) 
fy hlw sw šw gw hw 
py tw tlw tsw tšw kw (rw) 
pyh thw tlhwtshw tšhw kghw 
by jw (krhw) hw 
rw lw 
Nouns (Nghuns).1 
nasals m n ny ng(r) 
nasals ny 
“ breathy ” 
unvoiced f hl 8 š g h 
fricatives (f) (r) 
unaspirated p t tl ts +š ty k kg 
explosives, (tf) (ky) 
etc. 
aspirated ph th tsh tšh tyh kh 
explosives, (tfh) 
eto. 
voiced b 
voiced bh v d d z j dy gh? م‎ h 
“ breathy ". (y) 
liquids, ete. w r 1 y 
labialized nw, etc. 
compounds sw, eto. 
tw, etc. 
thw, ete. 
dw, eto. 
nasal mp mf nt ntl n(t)s n(t)Ó nty nk nkg 
compounds | (ntf) (nkr) 
mbh mv nd ndl nz nj ndy ngh! 


Part IH. [INTONATION 


Tone marking is included here in the suggestions for a practical orthography 
because intonation, as a lexical and grammatical feature of these languages, 
cannot now well be omitted from modern dictionaries and grammars. In 
ordinary every-day writing, however, and in most books and newspapers, 

the demand for tone marking would be less urgent owing to the context, 


1 Plain “ng” if“ y ” is used for the velar nasal stop. 
1 Plain “g ” if Tewana and N. Sotho accept “r” or “ h” for the velar fricative. 
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though it might be of use in legal or other documents where greater accuracy 
in representing words is required. 


The Beach System of Tone Marking 


I am greatly indebted to my phonetic tutor, Professor D. M. Beach, for 
passing on to me as a student in Cape Town, and also on a subsequent visit, 
the fruits of years of tonal study in Xhosa. It was he who discovered the 
secret of the “toneme ” in that language, and the extraordinary influence 
exercised by the “ breathy " sounds?, a phenomenon that must be mastered 
before one can hope to mark Nguni tone. 

I have adapted his system to suit Sotho, as, for practical purposes, it is 
infinitely superior to that used in my Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana.5 
Its main advantage is that by using “zero marking ” to indicate both mid 
and low tone, and by prefiring the tone marks to the syllables instead of placing 
them above the vowels, he has rendered the system easy for writing, printing, 


and typing. 


Sotho Basic Tones 

There are three main static levels of tone in Sotho—high level, mid level, 
and low level. The three levels are not equidistant from each other in pitch, 
the tonic sol-fa relationship being roughly la, mu, and doh. The last tone is 
only to be found on the final syllable of a sentence, and is a dependent form 
of the ''not-high " toneme. Once the rules for its appearance are known, 
it need not be marked. Mid level tone also needs no mark, “ zero marking ” 
being its diacritic. Other levels, less easy to distinguish by ear, also fall into 
place. Thus, if the letters la represent a syllable : 


la (i high level tone e.g. mu'rwetsana (girl) (- = بي‎ ) 
‘to (alone—ideophone) (7) 
(5) raised high level tone e.g. mu'hlo'lehadj (widow) (-^ ~__) 
(ii) lowered high level tone e.g. letsa ts] (sun) (- ~~ -) 


la (i) mid level tone e.g. ba'nna (men) )_ — -) 
(i1) raised. mid level tone e.g. ba'nna 
(iii) low level tone e.g. buroko (sleep) ( ~__) 


tshu (black—ideophone) ( ) 
There are also three dynamic tones, found mostly in the penultimate syllable 


1 1 have used this system for a long time in classes in London, always in the hopes that 
Professor Beach’s own magnum opus on Xhosa Phonetics would make the system public, Mean- 
while, however, orthographical problems have advanced apace, and I feel that such a contribu- 
tion to their solution should no longer be kept back. Unfortunately I have been unable to contact 
the author for formal sanction, but would hke this monograph to stand as an acknowledgment 
to his pioneer work. i 

3 Also observed by Doke in Zulu. Bee p. 205 op. ait. 

3 Based on Professor D. Jones’s Sechuana Reader. 
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«of a word or phrase and combined ae vowel length. Of these only the first 
needs a special mark. 
Ua high falling to low e.g. ‘pin (song dance) ( رب‎ 
‘twa (white—ideophone) ( \ ) 
la less high falling to mid e.g. 'piteo (meeting) (œ -) 


la low falling e.g. nama (meat) (.. ) 
There are thus three tonemes! in Sotho, whose scope may be recapitulated 
as follows :— 


la (High) Falling Toneme, found in ideophones and also on the penultimate 
syllable of a sentence : 
e.g. mu'suthu (a Mosotho) (= N ) 
‘twa (ideophone) 
‘la High Toneme, with the following members : 
(1) high level tone, found in ideophones, and in the body of words: 
e.g. mu'tshehari (day time) (- - ._ ) 
'to (ideophone) 
(ii) raised high level tone, occurring after a high level tone, and also 
on certain relative forms : 
e.g. mu'r{ rjnyana (small hair) (--~ ب‎ ) 
‘yo, 'e, etc. (7) 
(ui) lowered high level tone, occurring finally in a sentence after a low 
falling tone š: 
e.g. phu'lu (ox) (... -) 
(iv) less high falling to mid, occurring only in a penultimate syllable 
before a final mid tone : 
e.g. mu'sadj (woman) (- œ~ -) 
la Mid (or “not high”) Toneme, with the following members : 
(i) mid level tone, found on prefixes and in the body of a word: 
. e.g. mu'sadj (woman) )_ ™ -) 
(ii) raised mid level tone, found only on a final syllable after ‘la 3: 
e.g. mu'sadi (woman) )_ — -) 
(ii) low level tone, occurring 1n ideophones, and on the final syllable of 
a sentence after la or ‘la (but not 'la): 
e.g. murena (chief) (... ), mu'suthu (a Mosotho) 


EX) 


1 It might be argued from Comyparahve Phonetics of Suto-Ohuana that there are only two 
memes, the high falling tone being a member of the high level toneme. This Professor Jones 
oes in his latest work, T'he Phoneme, tts Nature and Use. I prefer to follow Professor Beach’s 
ad, however, in looking for tonemes also among monosyllabic ideophones; here it is 
bvious that 'to and ‘twa belong to different tonemes. 

s High level when the word beyne a sentence. 

3 The final syllable of a Class II word, whether the word is final or not in a sentence, is slightly 

«gher than normal mid tone. In Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana and in Jones’s mono- 
caphs it is recorded as a lowered high tone. 
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(iv) low falling tone, occurring only on the penultimate syllable of a 
sentence : 
e.g. phu'lu (ox) (~ -), murena (chief) ( ”ب‎ ) 

(The “ circumflex ” tones, Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana, p. 100, 
being the results of coalescence, are not treated in this broad outlme. But 
note one possible suggestion: 8.8. ^hloho or hlo'oho (head).) 

The four Tone Patterns 1 of Sotho words would then be marked as follows : 

Clase I. Inherent Tone Pattern ‘la'la, e.g.'pj'na . . . ‘ife'djle $% ) 7= — -). 

mu'su'thu . . . 'ufe'djle. 


Class IT. Inherent Tone Pattern 'lala, e.g. 'pjtso . . . ( - ^ - = -) 
mu'sadj ... 
Class IIT. Inherent Tone Pattern lala, e.g. name . . . (L7 - ™-). 
murena ... I 
Class IV. Inherent Tone Pattern la'la, eg. phu'lu... ( -- —-) 
litsa'ts] . . . 
with Final Forms 3: 


Class I. ‘pjna, mu'suthu ((- N ); Class IT. 'pjteo, mu'sadj (C) ~ -> 

Class III. nama, murena ((-)___); Class IV. phn'lu, litsa'tej (() ~ -Y 

It is obvious from the above that the Tone Patterns of Class I words diffe 
so widely as to require different marking, according to whether the word is fins» 
or not in the sentence. 

Note also that in Class IV words the final forms are similar to the fins 
forms of Class IIT words if the antepenultimate syllable (whether in the won 
itself or in the phrase) has a high tone. Thus: 

phu'lu (ox) (~.-). But: mulomo 'waphulu (mouth of ox) (- - - - ... ). 
Compare : 
peba (mouse) (.. ). And : mulomo 'wapeba (mouth of mouse) (= - - - ' 

That also is why Class IV, mu'tsheha'ri . . . C'aytime) has final forr 
mu'tshehari, as compared with Class Lif mu'rwetsana . . . (girl), whic 
also has final form mu'rwetsana. 

Note further that the prefix of some Class ITI and Class IV nouns hs 
a high tone if preceded by certain high tone particles. Thus: 

murena (chief) (..__). But: 'li'murena (and the chief) (-- — ) 
litsa'ts}] (sun) (- =). But: 'li'litsa'tsj (and the sun) (77 _ -) 

For these reasons words in Sotho dictionaries should be recorded in the: 
inherent tone patterns, which are to be found under the following grammatics 
conditions : 


3 


- 


1 Doke was right in criticizing my use of the word ''toneme" (Comparative Phonetics : 
Suto-Ohuana, p. 105) to desoribe what are really tons patterns. 

3 Translation: The song, etc., is finished, 

° Jones: (i) pina (H) pitsd (iti) nama (v) pheld. This allocation of toneme 
however, although actually saving a tone mark in Sotho, would not hold for Nguni, so is ne 
followed up here. 
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(a) for nouns—the noun as subject of a sentence, but when immediately 
followed by the subject concord particle. 

(6) For verbs—the infinitive form of the verb, under the same conditions. 

(c) For pronouns—as for nouns. 

(d) For adjectives—as for nouns. 

(e) For adverbs—-as at the head of the sentence. 


Nguni Basio 'Tones 

The Nguni tone levels are basically the same as in Sotho, and lend them- 
selves to the same method of tone marking. Whereas, however, the Sotho 
tones are unaffected by the character of the phones with which they occur, 
Nguni tones and phones are inseparably bound up with each other, so that each 
Nguni toneme, besides having a similar number of subsidiary members as in 
Sotho, has an additional number of members depending on the phonetic 
content of the syllable concerned. 

In its simplest form the Nguni tone system equates very closely with the 
Sotho system, as the following examples from Xhosa show 1: 


Level tones : 
la (i) high level tone e.g. 'indlu (house) (— ) 
u kuti  'nqo  (upright—ideo- 
phone) (- - - - 
(ii) raised high level tone e.g. ‘in tya'yelelo (advice) (“~~ ~__) 
(iii) lowered high level tone e.g. indle'be (ear) (^ — -) 
la (1) mid level tone e.g. siya funda (we learn) (- - — ( 
(n) low level tone e.g. indaba (palaver) (c — ) 
. siyabala (we count) ) — ) 
u'kuthi ya (be agape—ideo- 
phone) ((7- _) 
Dynamic tone : 
‘la high falling to low e.g. 'in'kosi (chief) (- N _) 
u'kuthi ‘sa (scatter—ideo- 
phone) (^7 - N) 


‘u'bo'ne (he has seen) (^ > N) 

N.B. There is no high falling to mid, as in Sotho, nor final mid level 
tone. Further, the last example shows that the dynamic tone cannot be 
regarded as à member of the High Level Toneme here. 

The functions of the three tonemes may be recapitulated thus: 
la High Falling Toneme, found usually on the penultimate syllable, but also 
found finally in contracted perfect tenses and in some ideophones : 
e.g. ‘im puku (mouse) (CN ) 

1 From the speech of Mrs. Nontando Preston, nés Jabavu, and Mrs Louisa Nchude 
Whyman, nés Soga. 

In dealing with Nguni tone it is important to note that non-tonemic nasals (as in the prefix 
in- eto.) form a single tone unit with the preceding vowel if there is one (e.g. 'in-daba, not 
'j-ndaba), and with the following syllable otherwise (e.g. ndi-). In the prefix um-, on the other 
hand, the nasal is separate and tonemic (e.g. 'u-m-‘suthu), 

VOL, KOIL PART. 17 
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la High Level Toneme. 
(i) high level tone e.g. lo (dem.) (7) 'i'nqwelo (waggon) 
(7 — ..) (never in a final syllable 
except in ideophones). 
(1) raised high level tone, occurring after high level tone 
e.g. 'bo'ni'si'sani | (Demonstrate ye !) 
MNT. 
(11) lowered high level tone, occurring finally after a low tone 
e.g. ba'la (Count!)! (~_ -). 
la Mid Level Toneme. 


(1) mid level tone e.g. ndiyaku' bons (I shall see) 
(EN s 
(1) low level tone, occurring in penultimate and final syllables, and in 
ideophones e.g. indi'ma (field) (^  -), 'indoda 
(man) (-  ). 


Low level tone thus occurs in final syllables after ‘la, ‘la, and la. Also, if 
the penultimate is low, preceding mid tonemes will be low: 

e.g. ndiyakubala (I shall count) 
PENNE ). 

Important NoteWhen a high tone ıs followed by a mid or low tone in 
the same word in Nguni, any succeeding high tone is lower in pitch than the 
first high tone, e.g. : 

‘ama sele (frogs) ( - N _), 'ama'sela (thieves) ( - — ل‎ 
a'mahlwem'pu (poor folk) ( ~_ -). 

This ‘‘ downward drift" is also noticeable in Sotho, though not so pro- 
nounced. 

The four tone patterns of Nguni words would then be marked as follows: 

Class I. Inherent Tone Pattern lala e.g. 'ama'se'le . . . ‘e'mkile.? 

Class IT. Inherent Tone Pattern lala e.g. 'ama'sela. ... 

Class TIT. Inherent Tone Pattern lala e.g. a'mazulu.... 

Class IV. Inherent Tone Pattern la'la e.g. &'mahlwem'pu.... 
with Final Forms: 

Class I. 'ama'sele (frogs) ; Class IT. — 'ama'sela (thieves) ; 

Class IIT. a'mazulu (Zulus) ; Class IV. &'mahlwem'pu (poor folk). 

The same change in tone pattern of Class I 1s to be noticed here as in Sotho, 
but not in the tone pattern of Class IV, preceding &nd succeeding particles 
having less influence over stem tones in Nguni. 

On the other hand, the prefixes of Nguni enter into the tonal pattern of the 
word in a way not found in Sotho (where they are uniformly mid tone), so that 
words in Nguni dietionaries should be recorded in their final forms, not in their 
inherent forms. 


1 High level when the word begins the sentence. 
3 Translation: The frogs, ete., have gone. Note toremic -'m-. 
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Compare, for examples, the non-final forms— 

n'ko'si... (chief), 'in'ku'ku ... (fowl), 'i'ti... (tea), ‘im'pi... (army), 
with their final forms— 

in'kosi. "m'kuku. But: ‘ti. 'im'pi. 


The Influence of Phones on Tones in Nguni 
Nguni consonants fall into two groups according to their effect on tones— 
(a) “ non-breathy ” consonants, i.e. unvoiced p, t, K, s, etc., and voiced 
m, n, ny, 9,1, r, w, y and implosive b. 
(b) “ breathy " consonants, i.e. bh, d, j, gh, z, etc. (See Table XI.) 
The former have a heightening effect on tone, and the latter a lowering effect. 


(a) The Hetghtening Effect of “ Non-Breathy ” Consonants. 
Mid Level Tone.—Unaffected after a mid tone syllable : 
ndiyaku'funda (I shall learn) (- - - — ). Note tone level of ku. 
If occurring after a high level tone syllable, however, it is raised to form a 
high-to-mid falling tone in slow speech, in rapid speech it is often undistinguish- 
able from a high level tone. Note ku in— 
uku'funda (to learn} ( ~—_) )سم‎ — )1 
Compare 
‘isi phini (handle) ) ١ \ )or( ^w ) 
and 
jzi'phini (handles) ( - À ) with “ breathy " prefix. 
Low Level Tone —Unaffected after a mid or low tone syllable: 
ndiyakubala (I am counting) (| 
If occurring after a high tone syllable, however, it is raised almost to the 
height of 8 high falling tone if on a penultimate syllable. 
n'kubala (to count) (7 ` U) or ( ~___). 
Compare ‘uku'bona (to see) (A N _) or ( N ). 
Compare also 
Üu'kudada (to swim) (  __ ) with “ breathy ” penultimate. 
If final and occurring after a high tone syllable, it has a mid-to-low falling 
tone. 
'in'tloko (7 — لل‎ (head). 
Compare 
indlu (house) (— ) with “ breathy ” final. 


1 The fact that ‘fu is on a lower pitch than ‘u shows that the intermediate syllable ku is 
inherently mid in tone. Otherwise the three syllables would have been on the same pitch. This 
also explains why, in words like 'j'sele (frog) ( x ) and 'u'sang (baby) ( — ,) the stom tone 
is lower than the prefix tone; a mid tone .li- and -lu- syllable respectively has been elided. 

Note that before low stems the prefix ku is always high, and the initial vowel u-, though 
inherently mid, is invariably attracted to high tone by the non-breathy high prefix 'ku, e.g. 
‘a'kudada. Compare, however, 'i'silo (carnivor) (~~~ J with i'zilo pl. (. ~ ,) with breathy 
prefix. 
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High Level Tone.—Unaffected by unvoiced consonants and implosive 
b, but mid-to-high rising tone with voiced consonants. 


'ba'khulu. (They are big) (- — J 'si'file. (It is dead) (7 — ل‎ 
ma'khulu. (They are big) (7 — |) 'li'file. (It is dead) (7 — ,) 
(b) The Lowering Effect of “ Breathy ” Consonants. 

High Level Tones.—The consonant is on a low note, and the vowel on a high 
note, with the result that the whole syllable is pronounced with an upwards 
“ scoop ”, usually from low to mid or mid-high tone. 

in'ja (dog) (— /) cp. ‘into (thing) (— 7) 
in'&hun'ghane (crowd) ( ^ ل ر‎ cp. ‘in'kwen'kwezi (star) (^ - — |) 

In rapid speech only the first element may be heard, so that the hearer has 
the impression of & low or mid tone. 

'ba'vu'melana (they agreed) (^, ~__)or(-- ~__) 
‘zi file (they are dead) (, — J or (- — ل‎ 

High Falling Tone.—Tlhe consonant again being on a low note, there is 
agam an upwards “scoop ” before the tone falls, resulting in a low-mid-low 
circumflex tone. 

1m'bhila (coney) (7 — _) cp. im'puku (mouse) (~ N ) 
‘uku'bhala (to write) ( œ~ ) or ( — ) ep. ukubona (to see) 
[ wx or N) 

Mid and Low Level Tones.—These are mid in tone between two high tone 

syllables, otherwise always low level, including penultimate syllable. 
‘zi phini ) - N _), ‘indle'be (- -), 'in'kwen'kwezi (77 — ) 
Apparent Tonal Anomalies. 

One of the most confusing aspects of the Nguni tonal system is that a high 
toneme combined with a “ breathy” syllable may be lower in actual pitch 
than a neighbouring low toneme on a '' non-breathy " syllable. That is why 
tone marking is virtually impossible until this principle is understood and 
allowed for. Take the following examples: 

“ Breath” High Tone + “ Non-Breathy " Low Tone. 

The high tone is lowered and the low tone raised, so that the resultant 
pattern might easily be mistaken for mid + high, e.g.: 

1 zonka (loaves) (_ Z , ) or even (7 — 4) op. '1'sonka (loaf) (7 — ;) 
i'zihlan'ghu (shoes) )_ ; - ,;) or (--~ 7) op. ‘1'sihlan'ghu C~ ;) 
" Non-Breathy " Mid Tone + “ Breathy ” High or High Falling Tone. 

The mid tone is as often as not raised to a pitch well above the highest 
level of the following high tone: 

‘uku'hambha (to م — )(مع‎ Jof PM 
'uku'bhala (to write) ( — — )or( يم‎ ( 
'iqan'da (egg) ) ~ ,), see also i 'ciblan'gi ghu above. 

As said before, “ non-breathy ” raised low tone may be hard to distinguish 

from “ non-breathy " high-falling. Note thus the similarity in: 
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impahla! (livestock) (LL ) and 'in'kuku (fowl) (-~__) 
u mfazi (woman) (7 7 ~___) and 'um'suthu? (a Mosotho) ( - N ) 
When not final, the words are easy to distinguish : 


impahla "in'kulu (7 - - - — J; 'in'ku'ku 'in'kulu (7 - - — ,) (. . . is big) 
u'mfazi'u'hambhile(7--^;  ); ‘um'su'thu'u'hambhile( ---,  ) 
(. . . has gone). 


There is also no trouble if the sounds are “ breathy ” : 
‘indaba (palaver) (( _ ) and 'm'dwebo (timidity) (7 ~ ). 


Morphological Tone 
In both language groups word patterns change according to grammar. 
This change should be shown. Here are some outstandmg examples: 


Sotho. Nguni. 
u'bo'na djkgho'mu (^ ~.~ -( u'bon(a) 'nko'mo (_ - - ~_ -) (you see cattle) : 
‘ubo'na djkgho'mu ( 7 _ ~ -) 'u'bon(a) 'inko'mo (7 - -  ي‎ -) (he sees cattle) 


ubala djkgho'mu (---- ~ -)  ubal(a) 'inko'mo (_ . ~~ -) (you count cattle) 
"u'bala djkgho'mu ( -_ ب_‎ -) 'u'bal(a) nko'mo (- - -~_ -) (hecounts cattle) 
ba'la djkgho'mu (--_ -) ba'l(a) 'inko'mo (- -~ -) (count the cattle) 


Syntactic Tone 
Steps Down. 


As has already been stated, there is a “ downward drift ” in actual pitch 
in both language groups, whereby, even in single words, high tones separated 
by mid (or low) tones descend in a series of steps, e.g. : 

Sotho: mu'djkwa'djkwani (giddiness) (- -7 ”دل‎ ) 
Ngum : 'intya' bontyi (kafir melon) ( ١ — 4) 

In Nguns this “ downward drift " cuts across words. Schematically a typical 
sentence could be written thus:— 

andisi'fundi (I do not know Sesuto well.) 

'kaku- 
'hl(e) ‘isi- 
‘suthu. 

In Sotho sentences, however, there is an additional “step down " between 
words, and a typical Sotho sentence could be represented thus 3 :— 

ha'ki'tsi'bi (I do not know (how) to speak Sesuto well.) 

hu'by'a 
si'su'thu 
ha'ntle. 
ba'su'thu (The Basuto have hunted the wild animal.) 
'ba'tsu'm'me 
'phoo folo. 


1 .m- not tonemio here. 

2 .m- tonemio here. 

3 [t is more than probable that the “step down " phenomenon will be a useful criterion 
for word division in Sotho. In the examples here, words will be tentatively divided in accordance. 
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In the second example note that the “step down” occurs even between 
two consecutive high tones! in separate words. 

In Comparative Phonetics of Suto-Chuana a special tone mark was used to 
indicate this “ step down ". Such a mark is unnecessary. Once word units are 
established the “step down " between them is seen to be automatic, and there- 
fore needs no mark. 

There are occasions, however, when there ts no “ step down" in Sotho. 
These occasions are very important grammatically, and here an indication is 
necessary. For this purpose I suggest the mark ' as being both convenient 
and illustrative. It is easy to type, and it shows in addition that the tone is 
extra high. Compare the following: 

mara'ka (The kraals are big.) 
‘ama hulu (- - > - دل‎ ). 
mara'ka “ama‘hulu (- - - - — ). (The big kraals.) ? 
The extra high quality of this tone may even be heard when there are no 
high tones in the preceding word. Compare: 
marole 'ama hulu (...-~.~__). (The calves are big.) 
marole "ama‘hulu (...~ - N _). (The big calves.) 


Steps Up. 
When three (sometimes two) or more high tones come together in a word, 
the tendency is for the last to be higher than the rest. 


Sotho: li'po'li'sa (The policeman is looking 
liam'matla (.~-~-_._~.)., for me.) 
'ba're'kjle nama (~~~~ _ ) (They have bought meat.) 
Nguni: ‘ti 'i'phe'lile (---~ ` J. (The tea is finished.) 
Cp. 'i'phe'lil(e) 
‘'ti, with same meaning 
pendi'yi'bo'na'ka'li'sile (__..--- N ) (I had shown it.) 


This also occurs as between words when the last of the series is " and there 
is no "step down" No extra mark is needed to show this. 
Sotho: kgho'mu 'etshwe'u (--~ —-). (A white cow.) 


I Recapitulation of Tone Marks ? 
la High level tone (subject to “step down ") before or after penultimate 
syllable, and in ideophones. 


1 Not so in Nguni: "i'nko's(i) 'i'ba'bo'nil(e) a- (The chief has seen the people.) 
"bantu. 


* In Nguni the opposite (or something like it) seems to be the case. 
a'magan'd(a) "abom'vu (77 | /~ 7). (Ths eggs are red.) 
a'maqan'd(a) (^7, ~,). (The red eggs.) 
'abom'vu 
* Thus recapitulation gives the main members of each toneme in the two language groups, 
Duk for the sake of conciseness, ignores the sub-forms caused by the influence of phones in 
gani. 
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High-to-mid falling on penultimate in Sotho; high level on penultimate 
in Nguni. 

la High falling tone (subject to “step down”) on penultimate syllable 
and in ideophones in both language groups ; also possible on final syllable 
in Nguni. 

"la Extra high level tone, not subject to “step down ". Not found on final 
syllable. 

la Mid level. 
Raised mid level in final syllable after ‘la in Sotho; final low level after 
‘la in Nguni. 
Final low level after la and ‘la and in ideophones in both language groups 
Mid fallmg to low in penultimate syllable in Sotho ; low level in penulti- 
mate syllable in Nguni. 


Observation. | 

The above values apply to words spoken in isolation or to words in state- 
ments. There are, however, typical variations of the tone pattern wben the 
words occur at the end of questions or commands or exclamations (Professor 
Jones's “ B-forms ”).1 These variations, though they deviate from the norm 
to some extent, are mainly concerned with speed of utterance. Consequently 
the normal tone marking on the words should be sufficient, provided the 
sentence is ended by the sign “ ? ” or “ | ", Compare the actual tone patterns 
in Sotho : | 
"kilisapo. (It is a bone.) ( -N |) "kih'hapg. (It is a melon.) ( - ~-~) 
“kil sapo ? (Is it a bone f) ( - - ) "kih'hapy t (Is it a melon t) ) .. - -) 
"kili sapo ! (It ts a bone!) ( - - ) "kili'hapy ! (It ts a melon!) ( - - =) 


Specimen Texts 
THE FABLE OF THE WIND AND THE SUN 

lst Version—in the alphabet which admits phonetic characters. 

8. Sotho (SUTHU). 
| Mo'ya ‘h'litsats] 

Mo'ya 'h'litsa'ts] ‘ine i'ri "djsan'tse “djphi'j'le 'kpha'g (or 'kha&'g) huri 
'na& "yaa'mat]a 'kiu'fiy, ha'be'hu'hlaha mutsa'ma'j 'aa'pe're kubo "emu'fgthy. 
Mo'ya 'l'htsa'tsj 'tsadumellana huri 'ya&'tlaahlubudjsa mutsa'ma'j kubo 
‘pili, 'kiye'na 'yaa'matla. Mo'ya "waqa'lella hufuka ‘kamatla 'a'o'ng 'kau'fela. 
"Watswatswa "uri 'u'teukutla kubo 'ya'mutsa'ma'j 'i'mpa ye'na ahla ai'hylela 
‘ha'yfj, aj'tshopha "kayona. 'Qe'te'llog mo'ya 'wateela.  'Jwale 'hahlaha 
lits&'tsj, m'mi ‘lahlaha "L'fg'thg'metsi. — 'Kapilipil mutsa&'ma'j ahlubula 
kubo, m'mi 'yari “ha'a'etsa '"jwalo mo'ya ‘watla'meha hudymela huri ‘hubo'na 
'bababe'dj "yaa'matla 'kihtsa'tej. 

1 The Tones of Sechuana Nouns, p. 1. 

* In the short passage presented here, not all the sounds oceur which need phonetio characters. 
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Xhosa (NGUNI). 
'U'mo'ya 'nelanga 

'U'mo'ya 'nelanga ‘'ba'be'phi'kisana  'o'mnye  e'sithi  'u'na'mandla 
‘anga'phezu 'kwo'mnye.  'Kweza 'um'hambhi 'embha‘the ‘ingubo 'e'fudu- 
meleyo.  'Ba&'vu'melana  'u'kuthi; '‘oye'na ‘woku'ga'la 'o'noku'menza 
‘um hambhi 'ayi'khu'lule ‘ingubo ya'khe, 'ngoye'na ‘o'ra'mandla. 'U'mo'ya 
wa'vuthela 'nga 'ngo'ko 'ana'kho, 'kodwa 'wa'su'ka 'um'hambhi 'wa'yam- 
bhatha nga'kum'bhi 'ngubo. 'Wada 'wancama 'u'moya. ‘Ke 'ilanga 'la'phuma, 
Jakhanya ‘ngo'kufu'fu, ‘watfho 'um'hambhi 'wa'yikhu'lula 'ingubo. ‘Ke 
"wavuma 'u'moya 'u'kuthi 'lilanga 'elo'na 'li'na'mandla. 


2nd Version—in the alphabet which admits no phonetic characters. 

SUTHU. 
Mo'ya 'h'htsatei 

Mo'ya '‘li'litsa'tsi ‘ine iri "disan'tse "diphi'i'le 'kgha'ng (or 'kha'ng) huri 
‘naa "yaa'matla 'kiu fing ha'be'hu'hlaha mutsa'ma'f 'aa'pe're kubo "emu'füthü. 
Mo'ya 'h'litsa'tsi 'teadümellana huri "yaa'tlaahlubudisa mutsa'ma'i kubo 
‘pil, 'kiye'na 'yaa'matla. Mo'ya 'waqa'lella hufuka 'karnatla 'a'o'na 'kau fela. 
‘Watswatswa “uri 'u'teükütla kubo "ya'mutesa'ma'i 'i'mpa ye'na ahla ai'hülela 
'ha'üfi, ai'tshopha "kayona. 'Qe'te'llong mo'ya 'wateela. 'Jwale 'hahlaha 
litsa'tsi, m'mi 'lahlaha "li'fü'thü'metsi. "'Kapi'hpili mutsa'maf &hlubula 
kubo, m'mi 'yan “ha'a'etsa ']jwalo mo'ya 'watla'meha hudfimela huri 
‘hubo'na 'bababe'df "yaa'matla 'kihtsa'tet. 


NGHUNI.! 
'U'mo'ya 'nelangha 

"U'mo'ya 'nelangha 'ba'be'phi'kisana  'o'mnye  e'sithi ‘u'na'mandla 
'angha'phezu 'kwo'mnye. ‘Kweza 'um'hambhi 'embhe'the 'inghubo 'e'fudu- 
'me'leyo.  'Ba'vu'melana  'u'kuthi 'oye'na  'woku'qa'la 'o'noku'menza 
'um'hambhi 'ayi'khu'lu'le 'nghubo ya'khe, 'nghoye'na 'o'na'mandla. 'U'mo'ya 
wa'vuthela 'ngha 'ngho'ko 'ana'kho, 'kodwa 'wa'su'ka 'um'hambhi 'wa'yam- 
bhatha ngha'kum'bhi nghubo. ‘Wada 'wancama 'u'moya. ‘Ke 'ilangha 
‘la'phuma, ‘lakhanya 'ngho'kuSu'Éu, 'watšho ‘um'hembhi 'wa'yi'khu'lula 
‘inghubo. ‘Ke 'wavuma ‘u moya 'u'kuthi ‘lilangha 'elo'na 'li'na'mandla. 


1 The outstanding difference between the Nguni Ist and 2nd versions lies in the frequent 
use of ‘‘ngh” in the 2nd; this is because * ng " has been reserved for the velar nasal stop. 
If, of all the phonetic characters, “n” alone were adopted for this latter sound, the 
above difference would vanish. 

One cannot, of course, avoid the fact that both “y” and “r”, if adopted, would occur 
rarely in Nguni but frequently in Sotho. 
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KTIEB GoB: MAQLUB MILL-LHUDI U MFISSER MINN Dow P. P. Saypon. (D- 
Kotba Mqaddsa maqlubin u mfissrin bil-Malti, Ktieb 16.) pp. xi, 77. 
Malta: The Empire Press, 1947. 38. 4d. 


The author of this translation, which is a masterpiece of Maltese literature, 
is the Professor of Holy Scripture and Hebrew in the Royal University of 
Malta. The dignified style suitable to the subject is sustained throughout. 
The language is largely “ purist ” with a small percentage of Sicilian and 
Italian loanwords. The translator uses Semitic Maltese in preference to 
loanwords, even when these are more common; and when the required form 


does not exist he evolves it from existing roots. Thus he translates 2) OM 
1,3 tamm u sadiq, the first being a new formation, while the second, now 


| : r 
obsolete, is given by Vassalli. With the M. adjectives cf. Ar. تميم‎ “ bien formé 


: d 


dans toutes ses parties ” (Belot), Heb. DN “ perfect ” (36, 4), and Ar. صلق‎ 
“ true friend ” Heb. pU (34, 17). 


I give other words of philological interest with their more common loan- 
words aw. Jin brackets : zerq 1, 3 (Iw. lvant), Ar. سرف‎ “ the East ", Heb. OT) ; 
şrsul 1, 14 (Iw. messaġġier), Ar. ررسول‎ Heb. TH; the word irsul occurs in the 
place-name Għajn rasul “the Apostle’s fountain”; another form is trsula 
‘ message ” ; boton 3, 11, now meaning “a litter " (of rabbits, ete.), Ar. Sl : 
Heb. 73, but the adj. botm$ means “short and pot-bellied ", cf. Sp.-Ar. 
batni pan “pançudo ” (Alcala, 341); mafinug'T, 15 (Iw. fgat), AT., ف‎ Kee for 
Heb. 2m. the original meaning being retained in Aonog “to throttle” ; 
tsstelem 22, 21, sixth form of silem (Iw. għamel padi), Ar. AUS for Heb. bu; 


Jttmarrad 23, 2, new M. formation from mrid “ rebellis " (Vassalli), Ar. ey 
for Heb. "i2; wiehed 16, 8" a witness ” Ar. As; ; the singular form is not 
DoD the plural shud, Ar. د‎ p being used for both smgular and plural, cf. 16, 19. 
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The translation is especially remarkable for the impressive flow of its 
rhythm, which recalls the Hebrew original. Following the Hebrew sentence 
structure the translator starts the sentence with the verb, a construction 
which in Maltese conveys an impression of solemnity and dignity as against 
Arabic in which it is the usual one. 

J. AQUILINA. 


MELILAH: A VOLUME or STUDIES [N Hesrew]. I. Edited by EDWARD 
ROBERTSON and MErR WALLENSTEIN. Manchester University Press, 1944. 

The first volume of this projected new series from Manchester contains 
eighteen articles on Jewish subjects, ranging in content from Biblical to modern 
themes, in treatment and standard from research monographs to semi-popular 
general essays. 

8. Sperber, by a critical comparison of Deuteronomy and Hosea, endeavours 
to prove that the former is of earlier date and thus to remove one of the corner- 
stones of the Graf-Wellhausen School of Higher Criticism. H. H. Rowley, 
in a thoughtful article on the Law and the Prophets, suggests that the accepted 
theory of a deep-seated conflict between the two is to a large extent a projection 
backward of post-exilic conditions into a time when the priestly and prophetic 
functions were in reality complementary. T. Fish, in an article on Mesopotamian 
material concerning the Flood, modestly disclaims any new thesis or discovery, 
but provides the reader of Hebrew with a useful summary of the results of 
Assyriological research on this subject, much of it accessible only to specialists. 
Almost all the other articles deal with Rabbinic and medisval Jewish topics. 
A. A. Altman writes on “The Climatological Factor m Yehuda Hallevi's 
Theory of Prophecy ", and throws a new light on certain aspects of the Kuzari 
by an examination of Greek, Hebrew and Arabic geographical literature. 
S. Assaf contributes the Geniza fragments without which no collection of 
Jewish studies can go to press. These are two documents on the ancient Syna- 
gogue of Damwah, well known from Arabic and Hebrew sources. Edward 
Robertson discusses Saadiah Gaon as & translator and commentator of the 
Bible. Among points of interest are his ruthless excision of anthropomorphisms, 
his eccentric treatment of proper names, his very free handling of difficult 
or obscure passages, often by paraphrase and interpolation. Professor 
Robertson compares the Arabic version of Saadiah with the Septuagint and 
the Targums. M. Wallenstein publishes the first instalment of an edition 
of excerpts from the Diwan of Moshe Yehudah Abbas, a little known Hebrew 
poet of the seventeenth century, who lived in Rosetta. These excerpts contain 
some historical information on the Jewish community of Rosetta in the days 
of its decline, before the remnants transferred themselves to Alexandria. 
J. L. Teicher examines the Treatise on Resurrection usually attributed to 
Maimonides. The Hebrew version of this work, in which Maimonides expands 
and defends his views on the Resurrection against critics of his treatment of 
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this subject in the Guide, has been known for some time and generally accepted 
as genuine. The Arabic text was first published in a critical edition in New 
York in 1939. In this essay Mr. Teicher re-examines the question of the author- 
ship of the treatise, and rejects it as a forgery. 8. Krauss contributes an article 
on * The Mount of Olives m the History of Jesus ", in effect an addendum 
to his life of Jesus according to Jewish sources. A. Marmorstein examines a 
Jewish reaction to the pro-Jewish policy of the Emperor Julian. Other essays 
deal with the Midrash Haggadol, the new Midrash discovered in the Yemen 
during the nineteenth century (S. Fisch), the Targum of Jonathan b. Uzziel 
(W. Gottlieb), a Jewish ethical will from Italy (Cecil Roth), Ibn Ezra, the 
Karaites, and the Halakah (P. R. Weis). There are two studies on modern 
subjects, both by Jerusalem professors—J. Klausner on Byronism in Modern 
Hebrew Poetry and L. Roth on Samuel Alexander. 

This volume is intended to be the first of a series, and it may therefore not 
be out of place to offer some suggestions to the editors. In a volume of this kind 
there should be a uniform policy on when and how to transcribe other languages 
into Hebrew characters. There is none. Some contributors hardly transcribe 
at all—others transcribe even the names of German authors and articles 
cited in the footnotes. Inthe case of European languages this is a real difficulty, 
but there is no excuse for the frequent aberrations n the transliteration of Arabic 
and Aramaic, both of which possess old and extensive literatures in Hebrew 
characters. All too often, the transcription limps after the Romanized form. 
Such forms, for example, as Dip apm (for Bar-Hebraeus), iBoy (for 


Aleppo) would be better replaced by the original Syriac and Arabic forms. The 
representation of the roman gh (for 2 by Hebrew M] as in NPA (p. 143) 
i8 quite unjustifiable. Two other suggestions : the grouping of articles according 
to the subject-matter (Biblical, Rabbinic, eto.), instead of the Hebrew alpha- 
betic order of the authors’ names; and the addition of short abstracts m 
English, such as are usually given in monographs or periodicals in lesser known 
Manguages, including many Palestinian Orientalist publications. 
B. Lewis. 


THE JOURNAL or Jewish Srupiæs. Published (quarterly) by the Jewish 
Fellowship. Vol. 1, no. 1. pp. 64. London, 1948. 58. 6d. 


Since the departure of the Jewish Quarterly Review across the seas there 

1a8 been no serious journal devoted to Jewish scholarship in this country in the 
Minglish language. This gap has at long last been covered by the publication of 
| new quarterly, edited by Mr. J. L. Teicher, of Cambridge. The first issue gives 
١ good indication of the range and standard of the new periodical. Professor 
&. Robertson and Dr. C. Rabin write on Biblical problems; Professor O. 8. 
Rankin considers the influence of the Synagogue service on Christian worship, Dr. 
3. Travers Herford and Rabbi I. I. Mattuck contribute essays of a more general 
‘haracter on two aspects of the destinies of Israel. There is a short note from 
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the late Professor A. Marmorstein on the Jewish Blessing of Virginity, in 
answer to Dr. Farmer's note in the J RAS. The pièce de résistance of the issue 
is a lengthy article by the editor, in which he continues his scrutiny, begun 
elsewhere, of the corpus of writings attributed to Maimonides. He examines 
here the letter to Joseph ben Jehudah. This letter, known in both Arabic and 
Hebrew versions and first critically edited by Munk in 1842, has always been 
accepted as authentic, and has indeed been regarded ss an important source 
for the author’s biography. Mr. Teicher subjects the letter to searching 
criticism, and rejects it as a forgery, thus throwing doubt on several episodes 
in the life of Maimonides which are based primarily on this source. 

The brief section devoted to book reviews will presumably expand in later 
issues. The presentation is generally adequate, though there are occasionally 
lapses in transcription and proof-reading. These minor defects will doubtless 
also be remedied in future issues of what will certainly be a welcome addition 
to the periodical literature of the subject. 

B, Lewis. 


INTRODUCTION À L'HISTOIRE DE L'ORIENT MUSULMAN : ÉLÉMENTS DE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE. [By] J. Sauvager. [With] Corrections et supplément (juillet 
1946). (Initiation à l'Islam, 1.) pp. 202, 6. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve 
[1946]. 

After using M. Sauvaget’s little book for some months, it is difficult for a 
teacher or student of Islamic history to see how he ever managed without it 
before. There have been previous bibliographies of Islam. Most of them were 
either too detailed or too general for the student. Here for the first time we 
have a practical handbook, intended to provide the would-be student of 
Islamic history with the type of guidance to reading and research that 
is already available to aspirants in other disciplines. The book is divided 
into three sections. The first surveys the sources of information, stressing, 
as one would expect from M. Sauvaget, the importance of archeological and 
epigraphic material. The second deals with works of reference, collections of 
documents, etc., and the third contains a classified and annotated bibliography 
of Islamic history. The main stress is on the history of the Arabic-speaking 
peoples, east and west. There is a useful section on Seljuqs and Crusaders, 
while Mamluks, Mongols, Safavids and Ottomans have a chapter each, that 
for the last named including a survey, with references, of French Foreign 
Office records, There is little modern history, and the history of Islam east 
of Persia is excluded altogether. The bibliographies include both secondary 
and source material, usually with an incisive comments of a sentence, a phrase 
or even a word. The inclusion of a number of works which M. Sauvaget 
condemns in no uncertain terms is presumably on the principle of faute d 
MEUT. 

Among 80 many references there are inevitably a few slips. For example 
the initials of the editor of Süli are J. H., not T. H. The articles of Defrémery 
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on the Isma‘ilis (p. 139) should also have JA. references. Off-prints are 
not widely available. Among a few surprising omissions are Buhl’s life of 
Muhammad, Le Strange's Palestine, Arnold's Preaghing of Islam, all the 
writings of D. B. Macdonald, and most of the historical writings of 8. Lane- 
Poole. 


B. Lewis. 


HISTORIENS ARABES: pages choisies, traduites et présentées par J. SAUVAGET. 
(Initiation à l'Islam, 5.) pp. 192. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1946. 
In this little volume M. Sauvaget offers the reader a series of excerpts from 
Arabic historians in French translation. His purpose is to provide, not an 
anthology of the best Arabie historical literature, but rather a selection of 
representative specimens of the different types and stages of Arabic historio- 
graphy. The earliest writer represented is Jahiz, the latest Ibn Iyas. All the 
excerpts but one are newly translated. M. Sauvaget has prefaced each excerpt 
with a biographical and critical note on its author, and has added some general 
notes and a glossary of Islamic technical terms. “He has unfortunately nowhere 
given precise references to his originals. 
B. Lewis. 


MODERN TRENDS IN Íl8LAM. By H. A. R. Gres. (The Haskell Lectures in 
Comparative Religion delivered at the University of Chicago, 1945.) 
pp. xu, 141. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1947. 148. 

The importance of this book is out of all proportion to its size. Superficially 
Islam appears to be an ''unreformed " religion clinging tenaciously to the 
formulas of the thirteenth century : under the surface the current of modernism 
is running strongly if not freely, as Professor Gibb demonsirates. 

After a valuable discussion of the fundamental conceptions of wma‘ and 
atthad and the conflict between fundamentalism and immanentism the author 
in chapter Hi sets out the situation in the modern world. In Egypt Muhammad 
Abduh had revolted against the doctrine that bound men to the beliefs and 
practices of the past, and even claimed that such a doctrine was contrary to 
Islam. Scientific study and research were bound only by “the limits of the 
Faith ”. i 

One would expect to see effects similar to those wrought m Protestant 
Europe by natural science and historical and literary criticism and the rise 
of a new synthesis of philosophy and theology ; but actually the position is 
what it would have been in the West had there been no protestants. Apart 
from Muhammad Abduh hardly any theologian has written on such subjects ; 
so that it is possible to read polemics against the Bible and Christianity based 
on modem “rationalist” writings which Muslims with a Western education 
engage in apparently without perceiving that they apply with equal force to 
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the Quran and Islam. They do not see that logically—perhaps only logically— 
we sink or swim together. 

In the East at present modernism has no backbone because no advanced 
treatise on science or philosophy exists in the Arabic language: were there 
such a book only the few with a thorough Western education could understand 
it. Moreover the few who have ventured to suggest the separation of religious 
and secular matters, written a mildly modern commentary on the Quran, or 
even questioned the existence of pre-Islamic poetry, have been severely dealt 
with. 

In India Sir Muhammad Iqbal has followed a line not unfamiliar in the 
West: the legends of the past are interpreted allegorically so that they can be 
assimilated to modern beliefs. Thus, for example, the fall of Adam marks the 
dawn of man’s moral sense and his failure to obey it. It is unlikely that this 
method of exegesis will have any abiding influence, though one sees more 
than a few traces of it in Indian commentaries on the Quran. 

Professor Gibb devotes an interesting chapter to law and society where 
he comes to grips with the problem of laws based on the authority of the 
Quran and enter aha the modern view of the zones moral, and human 
equality of the sexes. 

The West has lost the old comfortable certainty in a divinely inspired 
and infallible book, and is forced to reconstruct theology and in a lesser degree 
ethics on the basis of conscience and reason. Much that used to be regarded 
as of the essence of Christianity has been set aside. Will there be a similar 
movement in the Hast, and how far will it go? None can say; but this book 
will go far towards making clear to the reader the present fluid state of thought 
in educated Muslim circles. 

Unhappily the relation of religion to modern thought has been in the past, 
and still is, obscured by Muslim versus Christian controversy. In reality it 
has nothing to do with it. The issue is far more fundamental, and involves 
the very existence of revealed religion. The destruction of the moral and 
spiritual values of Islam would be a loss to the world, not merely to Muslims. 

Since these lectures were written the breakdown of Western ethics has 
shocked the Muslim world; and it is to be feared that the reaction which has 
yet to reveal itself will be a setback to the modern reformer as well as to 
intellectual and moral co-operation between Hast end West. This book 
discusses and illuminates one of the most important movements of our time. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


THE STREAM oF Days: A STUDENT AT THE ÁZHAR. By Tana HUSSEIN, 
translated by HILARY WAYMENT. Second edition, revised. pp. xi, 133; 
illus. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. 8s. 6d. 

A sequel to An Egyptian Childhood, this book carries on the author's auto- 
biography to the end of his education at the Azhar. It is extraordinarily 
valuable in that it allows us to see into the writer’s mind, a mind which one 
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would be tempted to assert was Western rather than Hastern, were it not 
that it is a child who is impatient with the long isnād and wants to get to the 
matn of tradition ; or is impatient of long discussions of the self-evident ; or 
wants to argue when he is told something that his mind instinctively rejects. 
At times the story is most moving: the little blind boy alone in his attic 
waiting long hours for the return of his brother to relieve his loneliness ; his 
struggles to learn from books casually mentioned or quoted by others; the 
kindness and the unkindness he met with. This book is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Egyptian life from the inside—a side which we never 
see ; and more than once our faith in human nature is fortified. 

1 have not read the original; Mr. Wayment’s version hardly seems to be 
a translation, so well has he done his task. I have noticed only one apparent 
mistake (p. 13), where “father of the worlds" must surely be a mistake for 
“lord of the worlds ". And I could wish that the book had been translated 
into the first person. The constant reiteration of “the boy " may be right 
and proper in Arabic ; but in English if “I” is meant “ I” should be written. 

` ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


Diwan IBN ‘Unayn. Edited by Kuarib MagpAM BEK. pp. 47, 270. Arab 
Academy of Damascus, 1946. 

The editor has published a text based on eight manuscripts, with an 
apparatus criticus and some valuable lexical and exegetical notes. He reminds 
us that only a part of the poet’s verse was committed to writing, and he has done 
all that can be done to make good the loss by printing in an appendix some 
forty lmes which he has recovered from other sources. The beautifully clear 
type 18 characteristic of the publications of the Arab Academy of Damascus. 

Ibn ‘Unayn (549-630 /1154-1233), citizen of Damascus, at an early age 
made its religious and social leaders objects of ridicule and even showed his 
dislike of the government by lampooning Salaéh al-Din and his principal 
ministers. The latter succeeded in getting the sultan to banish him from the 
country. He started on his long odyssey of twenty years or more with the 
bitter taunt that if everyone who spoke the truth was to be banished they 
had better get rid of the muezzin! Weary of his wanderings he yearned for 
his homeland, and regretted his indiscretion in satirizing his rulers: “If I had 
praised my own rulers I should have lived in luxury”. Towards the end of his 
travels he found a kind and generous patron in Saladin’s brother, Sayfu-l- 
Islam Tughtegin, whom he praised warmly and sincerely in his verse. Bo far 
from reconciling him to exile the kindness of this prince seems to have increased 
his longing for Damascus, though he still kept up his tirade against its rulers 
and public men. He went to Egypt laden with riches, and was warmly 
welcomed there as Syria’s famous poet. Some time after, when al-‘Adil came 
into power, he saw that the only way to end his days in his beloved Damascus 
was to make his peace with him. The fine poem with which the Diwan begins 
was successful in restoring him to favour, and he returned at last. His fiery 
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mischievous spirit is unbroken as he reminds the Damascenes that he is now 
back again despite them all. 

Under ‘Isa b. Ayyüb al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam the poes came into his own. 
The prince delighted in his company; he was appointed wazir and was 
entrusted with confidential missions to the surrounding countries. He was 
greatly upset by the death of his patron. By this time he was himself an old 
man, and after a long illness he died at the ripe age of 81. 

Khalil Mardam Bek in his learned and interesting introduction, from 
which the foregoing summary account of Ibn ‘Unayn’s life is extracted, con- 
tinues with a penetrating study of the poet’s character and poetry. It is 
seldom the good fortune of a reviewer to sit down to a serious and scholarly 
study such as this to find his task lightened by a series of hearty laughs. (Any- 
one who can read Ibn 'Unayn's satires withou at least a smile is past praying 
for.) The editor has shown us a man intolerant of hypocrisy pouring scorn 
on the doctors of his day—a man who when he rose to power displayed the 
qualities of a wise statesman and who finally retired to a life of serious reflection. 

Perhaps the most important section of the introcuction is the editor’s 
estimate of Ibn *Unayn as a poet. The orientalist, despite his best endeavours, 
can seldom hope to see an Arab poet as an Arab scholar sees him, and in this 
case the Arab scholar is himself a poet. Khalil Mardam Bek’s judgment is 
that Ibn ‘Unayn often rivals the ancients in the purity of his language while 
his lines from time to time show clearly that he is a Damascene writing in the 
times of the Ayytibids. This essay, which deals with the subjects treated 
by the poet and his psychology, is of surpassing interest, and it i8 most fortunate 
that after some seven centuries Ibn ‘Unayn should be brought to light by 
one who can display his greatness with balanced judgment, and censure his 
exaggerations without prudish superiority. I cannot remember reading a 
more entertaining, interesting, and instructive literary study. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


IBN QOTAÎBA: INTRODUCTION AU LIVRE DE LA POÉSIE ET DES POÈTES 
(Muqaddimatu Kitabi $-Si'ri wa É-Su'arà) Texte arabe d’après l'édition 
De Goeje avec introduction, traduction et commentaire par Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes. (Collection arabe publiée sous le patronage de l’Association 
Guillaume Budé.) pp. xli, 36, 36, 37-108. Paris: Société d'Edition “ Les 
Belles Lettres ", 1947. 

In the middle of the third (ninth) century poets were breaking away from 
the tyranny of the pre-Islamic gasida and the burning question of the day was 
whether these novelties were to be considered seriously as Arabic poetry. 
Nôldeke, nearly a century ago, brought the controversy to the notice of 
orientalists, translating in his Bettrdge the present work from the defective 
manuscript at Vienna. 

This invaluable study puts the work in its historical setting. Men’s minds 
were stretched and stimulated almost intolerably by the enormous advance of 
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learning. In little more than a couple of centuries Arabic thought, which once 
was bounded by the interests of the Bedouin, the Quran, and the early religious 
writings, tried to encompass the whole range of Greek and Persian culture. 
The battle between the Arab conservatives and the new converts to Islam in 
the realm of poetry was not primarily concerned with the artistic merits of 
composers: the question was whether or not these newcomers had the right 
to ignore and flout the ancient canons of the Arabian classic. Thus, what was 
needed was & wise, unprejudiced mind which could weigh the merits of poets and 
take the question out of the orbit of party politics and put it in its proper setting. 

` Ibn Qutayba m this work, which is so well known from the writings of 
orientalists in most European lands that it needs no summary here, possessed 
the qualities necessary for this delicate task. Theologian, philologist, lawyer, 
historian, antiquarian, and educationist, he brought a mass of learning and 
experience under the control of a well-balanced mind. Common sense never 
failed him, even in such vexed questions as predestination and free will. 

As the sub-title indicates, the text reproduced here is that published by 
De Goeje in 1904, and so it does not take into account the MSS. at Stambul 
and Beirut. Thisis a pity, because [bn Qutayba’s book on poetry seems to have 
appeared in more than one recension as Brockelmann’s note in GAL., Sup. I, 
185, indicates. The present editor has in part filled up the gap by citations from 
other authorities ; but the final critical edition of the work is still not forth- 
coming. It is to be hoped that Professor Gaudefroy-Demombynes will publish 
a list of variants as an independent study. 

The text and translation are preceded by an admirable introduction ; and 
a long appendix with copious notes adds enormously to the value of the present 
work. Students who work through these notes with the verses that accompany 
them will become familiar with the great poets of the Arabs and their place in 
the national literature. 

The translation is clear and accurate. The author has found the happy 
mean between slavish literalism and free paraphrase. On one or two points a 
word might be said. p.7: The second half of the second line quoted from 
Ibn Kuthayyir should be rendered : “ He who went did not wait for him who 
came”. ( Jai here has the force of yi, as Ibn Qutayba himself explains.) 
In this same extract I venture to think that neither I.Q. nor his distinguished 
editor have done justice to the beautiful picture conjured up by the poet's 
words in an exquisite simile : sell po بأعناق‎ EJs, which ought to be 
rendered: “ On the low plains of Mecca the camels’ necks rose and fell like 
waves ". I. Qutayba’s " our camels went along the low plain ”, is an intolerably 
prosaic summary of a fine line and is certainly not an example of poetry with 
‘no profit in-the meaning ”. “ Les cous de nos montures coulèrent au long des 
ravins " is better; but it misses the point of the simile which centres in the 
gait of the camel that causes a rise and fall of the neck in a rhythmical motion 
like waves on water. 
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cebb YI is, of course, a reference to ألا بطح‎ and sikl. See p. 91 and Yaqut’s | 
Mu'jam sn loc. 

p. 9. The point of not drinking with the hand of a miser discussed in the 
notes on p. 49 seems to me to be that the greedy man drinks all that is in 
the cup. 

p. 25. At the end of the first line 31, is not necessarily feminine, and one 
would expect the masculine. (The author has not identified the writer of this 
line.) 

Misprints are few and far between. I have noticed that the distinction 
between fa lun and fa‘ilun, vital to the argument, has been spoilt by a 
misprint ; and on p. 10, I. 9, read DE. The printers are to be congratulated 
on a work which admirably displays the author’s valuable contribution to 
learning. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


À HANDBOOK or DIPLOMATIO AND Pozrrioar ARABIC. By BERNARD Lewis. 
pp. 72. [London :] Luzac and Co., 1947. 4s. 6d. 


The multiplication of supplements to the Arabic dictionary is a vexation, 
necessary but a nuisance; there is nothing like the present book in English. 
It is a two-ways dictionary ; in the Arabic half the root is given where needed. 
It is worthy of note that few of the expressions recorded are transliterations of 
foreign words ; a reader with a general knowledge of Arabic can guess at the 
general sense of a phrase but cannot be sure of the exact meaning. Conversely, 
he can recall several words which might express an idea but must turn to this 
book to find what the Arabs normally use. Some criticisms can be made. 
There are omissions, e.g. chancellor of the exchequer ; Arabic vowels are some- 
times left out where they should be inserted. The word translated ‘ imperialist "' 
appears in a French dictionary as “ colonial” and thas rendered “‘ impasse ” 
appears in the same dictionary as “situation critique '". Each Arab country 
tends to develop a language of its own in these spheres, and it seems that Iraq 
and North Africa have been neglected. The notes on titles are to the point and 
the list of UNO terms useful. The handbook goes a long way towards filling 
a gap. 

A. 8. TRITTON. 


From THE LAND or SHEBA: TALES or THE Jews OF YEMEN. Collected and 
edited by 8. D. Gorrery. (Translated by Christopher Fremantle.) [Schocken 
Library, no. 3.] pp. 121. New York: Schocken Books, 1947. $1.50. 


The tales are very mixed ; some are òf the Nasr al-Din type and are to be 
found in Grimm, the matter of one is pure Arabian Nights, and some will be 
understood by Jews alone. The funniest bit is unintentional; a girl learns all 
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about navigation in a few days and, when she wants to start the ship, she stokes 
the fires and cranks up the engine. Allowing for a few miracles, the account of 
the Messiah Yehudo or Shukri Kuheil is fairly accurate. The solidarity of 
Judaism is illustrated by a tale of Maimonides who killed a rival physician by 
suggestion. A long and purely Jewish tale is dull, except for the local customs ; 
it 18 curious how many details suggest that Jews are landowners. As clients of 
the Arabs they often get protection against their enemies ; the murder of a Jew 
was redeemed by four times the blood money for a Muslim, though the Arab 
protector kept half the total. A party of two hundred and fifty left one town for 
Palestine and, being armed, could protect themselves against brigands. One 
man got into trouble with the Arabs for not keeping the Sabbath and was finally 
banished. The editor might have done his work better; Thais is presumably 
Ta'izz, and Tinaam the Ten‘im of Halévy’s map. 
A. B. TRITTON. 


ErgNCo DEI MANOSCRITII PERSIANI DELLA BIBLIOTEOA VATICANA: 
Vaticani—Barberiniani—Borgiani—Rossiani. [By] Errore Rossi. (Studi 
e Testi, 136.) pp. 200. Città del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1948, 


The history of every great library is reflected in the special character of its 
collections; and not surprisingly, the Vatican Library is remarkable for its 
Christian rarities. Nevertheless, it is agreeably exciting to note, in this well- 
compiled, well-documented, and well-printed catalogue of the Persian 
manuscripts, such items as Vat. Pers. 4 (the Gospel of St. Matthew, dated 
712/1312), Borg. Pers. 19 (the Four Gospels, dated 738), and & considerable 
number of works on Christian and Islamic apologetics, some unique, including 
(Vat. Pers. 59) a translation of Aquinas’ Summa, as well as such curiosities as 
the Persian sermons of P. Baldassare of Isfahan (Vat. Pers. 57). Letters 
exchanged between Shahs and Popes, and a Latin grammar of Persian by 
G. B. Raimondi (Vat. Pers. 24) dated A.D. 1614, are also noteworthy. 

The Islamic manuscripts are leas remarkable, but include some good things : 
the fine old copy (Vat. Pers. 22) of Asadi’s Lughat-+ Furs and the splendid 
illustrated Hatifi (Barb. Orient. 104) were known already, but it is good to 
learn of Vat. Pers. 40 (the Akhlag-+ Näsiri dated 869), Vat. Pers. 106 (the 
Tuhfa-ys Sami dated 997 or 977 [which? Both dates are given on p. 116]), 
Vat. Pers. 113 (the Mersdd al-‘ibäd dated 774), and several Hurüfi texts. 

The catalogue is most competently compiled and is clear and easy to use; 
the bibliographical notes are admirable, though in a rapid reading one has 
observed a few lacunæ, mostly, no doubt, due to the difficulty of getting recent 
publications from Persia. Inter alia, Reviski’s translations of Hafiz (p. 55) were 
in Latin not English and were published at Vienna not London, while Jones’s 
occasional versions were issued from 1771 onwards, not in 1792; the Lubb-+ 
lubab of Kashifi (Vat. Pers. 112) was put out at Teberan in 1319/1940 by 
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Sa‘id Nafisi; R. A. Nicholson's Mathnawi (p. 125) is now complete in eight 
volumes ; The Divan of Jami (p. 134) was edited by H. Pezhman (at Teheran) 
in 1317/1938; and extracts from the Divan of Sa’ib (Vat. Pers. 115) were 
published by Zain al-‘Abidin Mu’tamin (at Teheran) in 1320/1941. The biblio- 
graphy of the Divan-+ Shams-: Tabriz (p.136) should include the printed 
selections of Asad Allah Izadgushasb (Teheran, 1320/1941) and the Istanbul 
(1314/1896) and Isfahan (1320/1941) editions of the rubd‘tyat. 
A. J. ARBERRY. 


MOHAMMED Asari: Tae STORY or JAMAL AND .تقتدل‎ An Illuminated 
Manuscript in the Library of Uppsala University. By K. V. ZETTERSTÉEN 
and C. J. Lamm. Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells Boktryckeri AB; 
Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. [1948]. 

Publications of this kind are valuable to all lovers of Persian painted manu- 
scripts, and they should be grateful to the authors anc publishers as well as 
to AB Malmó Ljustrycksanstalt & Esselte, who are responsible for the 
admirable plates. 

Asafi, the author of the allegorical Magnavi Dastan i Jamal u Jalal, was 
one of the leading Herat poets at the Court of Sultan Husain Mirza. MSS. of 
his Divan are not uncommon, but the manuscript which is the subject of this 
study 1s apparently unique, no other copy of the work having been traced. 
It was written in A.H. 908—twenty years after the composition of the poem, 
by Sultan ‘Ali (probably the renowned calligrapher Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi), 
and it contains thirty-four miniatures of considerable importance, some of 
them of great beauty. All are reproduced here, four in collotype, with one 
decorated page and the colophon. 

Dr. Zetterstéen gives an account of the contents of the poem and of what 
is known of its author, and Dr. Lamm discusses the miniatures. The manuscript 
was exhibited in London at the Persian Exhibition of 1931, when it attracted 
much attention. The miniatures, apart from their intrinsic qualities, have 
certain characteristics which make them historically interesting, for they lnk 
up with a few other manuscript illustrations which have puzzled critics on 
account of their being to a large extent uninfluenced by the innovations of the 
contemporary, conquering, “ Bihzadian " style; they ere, indeed, perhaps the 
finest surviving examples of their kind, though they are not quite like any 
others. Dr. Lamm is perhaps correct in his contention that two main types of 
painting flourished side by side in Khurasan in the late fifteenth century and 
at the beginning of the sixteenth, not only in the illustration of the national 
epic (in which archaic formulæ always tended to persist); one of these is 
represented by Bihzad and his followers, who experimented with brilliant 
success in the conscious development of their predacessors’ achievements, 
introducing fresh subtleties in composition and colour, together with marked 
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life-giving qualities ; while the other looked backwards rather than forwards, 
and though not deficient in inventiveness, kept closer to the formulæ of the 
past. This is the view held by several authorities. On the other hand, both 
Shiraz and Tabriz have been claimed as probable sources of origin of the 
“ archaic ” group. One objection to believing in a Herat source for the Asafi 
manuscript is that the Qizil-bash Kulah (typical of the art of the Safavis) 
appears in some of the miniatures. Certain of those here reproduced are, like 
the queer, somewhat childish allegory which they illustrate, almost extrava- 
gantly romantic, but there is real beauty in most of the scenes, with their 
many variations of pattern, pervaded as they are by weird tree and plant forms 
and the spreading wings of youthful parts. 

It is interesting to note that two of the miniatures are dated a year, and 
two years, after the script was completed. It is possible that the manuscript 
had travelled west before the illustrations were made. 


J. V. S. WILKINSON. 


ANEKARTHA-TrLAKA OF Manipa. Critically edited by MADHUKAR MANGESH 
Parkar. (Sources of Indo-Aryan Lexicography, 1.) pp. 4, 215, 2. 
Poona : Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1947. Rs. 6. 


The present text forms the first of a series of publications of Sanskrit 
lexica planned by the Deccan College Research Institute as part of the work 
preparatory to the projected Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles. 
It is, of course, essential for such a work that all Sanskrit lexicographical texts 
should be published and indexed, and that & comparative and critical study 
of them should be undertaken, with a view to clearing awey such words and 
meanings as have arisen through mistakes of copyists and adapters. In this 
lexicon we learn that kuffüra- means (1) kevala and (2) sata. From other 
sources we learn that it means (3) blanket (kambela-). Clearly kevala is a 
misreading of kambala, and can be excluded forthwith. The lexicon gives 
mäsa in the sense of “child” (sau). In other sources the meaning '' fool" 
is attested. In this case a metrically convenient sisu has been substituted for 
bala (which means both “fool” and “child ”) and a new meaning created. 
The same kind of thing occurs throughout other lexica, and by a careful com- 
parative study a considerable amount of unauthentic material could obviously 
be cleared from the Sanskrit Dictionary. Also a fair amount of new lexical 
material should be added when all the unpublished lexica are made available. 
The amount of such material in this dictionary is comparatively small, but 
a certain number of new words and meanings is recorded. The word tandaka- 
in the sense of taruskandha- does not appear in the usual dictionaries, and it is 
interesting inasmuch as it supports the Dravidian origin of Skz. danda. Interest- 
ing also is varna = väntjyam in view of the presumed phonetic development 
of vanik; but such words need to be confirmed from more than one source, 
and that is why all such works should be published as soon as possible. The 
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editing and indexing are competently done. There are a few minor errors. For 
instance, a meaningless semukhs should not be printed (and indexed) when the 
correct reading is obviously gemust. Otherwise the work calls for little criticism. 


T. Burrow. 


VERBAL COMPOSITION IN Inpo-Aryan. By RAMCHANDRA NARAYAN VALE. 
(Deccan College Dissertation Series, 6.) pp. xii, 324. Poona: Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1948, Rs. 18. 


A scientific analysis of the various types of combinations of verb-forms 
known to Neo-Indian normative grammarians as Compound Verbs has here 
been attempted. 

Following what he terms the “ methods of historical linguistics ”, the author 
has ransacked the dictionaries, grammars, and older literary works of sixteen 
Neo-Indian and four Dravidian languages and has compiled lists of some 
8,000 phrases, which occupy two-thirds of his book. To this he adds ' a Com- 
parative Study of Verbal Composition ", consisting of a list of 135 verb- 
etymologies, almost all extracted verbatim from the Nepali Dictionary of 
Professor Turner, and a series of classified tables of groups of auxiliaries common 
to several languages. A chapter on Verbal Composition in OIA and MIA 
follows, consisting of phrases and sentences from Panini, Bhattoji, Macdonell, 
Wackernagel, and others and a few examples from Prakrit with arguments 
designed to bring into one category Compound Nouns and what, on the whole, 
he seems to prefer to call Composed Verbs. A concluding chapter is concerned 
to prove that Dravidian Compound Verbs are late in origin and have exercised 
no influence on Indo-Aryan formations. 

The author has failed m his aims, because of his lack of background, the 
thinness of his material, and unfamiliarity with his languages, except as regards 
Marathi, his native tongue. He has entirely neglected the Indo-European 
and Indo-Iranian origins of Indo-Aryan and has made no adequate analysis 
of the Dravidian idioms. He was surely unwise to dismiss so summarily 
Dr. Baburam Saksena’s advice (which he frankly admits to have received) 
that the study of even one language was enough for a Ph.D. degree. 

The lists, although often unnecessarily swollen (e.g. forty-seven verbs 
are cited as used in Hindi with sakna to be able), are, however, not to be despised 
as guide-indexes for future researchers. The book is well printed and, consider- 
ing the number of examples, remarkably free from typographical errors. 

The author's knowledge of Prakrit is poor. He calls niccațtu laggat an Old 
Gujarati Inceptive (p. 67). It is actually Apabhraméa and niccattu, according to 
Hemacandra, means gddha. Similarly, khamiüna ler is not Old Gujarati, but 
Jain Maharastri (p. 68), and the reference Kumar, p. 45, does not permit of 
check, except by those who know of the Kumarapalapratibodha of Somaprabha, 
GOS., xiv. The two examples of Jain Maharagtri which are quoted (p. 267) 
to illustrate the intensive use of mukka are mistranslated. Its correct meaning 
“abandoned” has not bean considered. 
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Finally, “select " is not the right term for a Bibliography which, like this 
one, includes the Marathi translation of La formation de la langue marathe, 
but omits mention of the works-of Brugmann and Meillet, whose observations 
on Compounds and the Sentence should have formed the foundations of the 
author’s study. | 


ALFRED MASTER. 


HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF IwSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITS. By MADHUKAR ANANT 
MEHENDALE. (Deccan College Dissertation Series, 3.) pp. xxxviii, 345. 
Poona: Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1948. Rs. 21. 


The title of this work does not give an accurate idea of its contents. A better 
description is “‘ Materials for the Phonology and Accidence of Early Middle 
Indian Inscriptions”. Prakrit is a vague and therefore unscientific term, 
applicable to any form of Indo-Aryan which is not Vedic or classical Sanskrit. 
Pischel, in his Grammatik, treats mainly of the Prakrits of the grammarians, 
while Dr. Mehendale stops at the fourth century A.D. Further, he deals with 
the more restricted aspects of phonology and morphology, and not at all with 
syntax or vocabulary. His reasons for not enlarging his work by the addition 
of an index verborum may be accepted, but it is not a grammar in the full sense. 
The use of the word “ historical " is also questionable. The chronology of the 
inscriptions is for the most part uncertain, and wide time-gaps between sets of 
inscriptions may be suspected. 

Otherwise the book 1s informative, compiled with great industry, carefully 
annotated, well documented and arranged. References are made to Singhalese 
inscriptions and to non-epigraphic documents such as the Kharosthi 
Dhammapada and the Niya Documents. A good subject index is appended. 
The material is divided into two main groups, Asokan and non-Asokan, with 
regional arrangement within the groups. Synoptic tables of phonemes and 
morphemes follow and furnish an indispensable starting-point for further 
research. Chapter VIII (Conclusions) is a descriptive summary with a minimum 
of analysis. 

The method of treatment is termed “a study in Regional Linguistics ". 
In the present connection the words are almost meaningless, because it cannot 
be assumed that the language of the region bore any relation to the language 
of the inscriptions found in it. Thus, the author’s Southern Group concerns an 
area of Telugu and Kanarese speakers, and his Western Group, the language of 
which he tentatively identifies with Mahärästri, is situated south of the Godavari, 
the northern limit of the Kanarese-speaking area in the ninth century A.D. 
The author, in fact, has made out no case for regional influences, and though 
he suspects that the political history of the times may have affected the 
linguistic history (pp. xxxv, xxxvii), he goes no further and does not even 
consider whether religious, literary, and social movements may not also 
have contributed their share. 

The bibliography is full, but marred by some notable omissions. Jules 
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Bloch’s L’sndo-aryen is mentioned in two footnotes, so its omission is probably 
due to inadvertence. But Lüders Bruchstücke der Buddhistischer Dramen 
should have been included and freely used, while A. C. Woolner, Asoka Texts 
and Glossary, and L. Nitti-Dolei, Les grammariens prakrits, should also have 
found a place. 

The book is well printed and, in spite of four pages of corrigenda, unusually 
free from errors. We note Karädh for Kardd or Karhäd p.48, chapter for 
chapters p.203. On p. xviii awfully for extremely is a colloquialism not yet 
admitted into literary usage. On p. xxii! should be read for lt, and p. xxxv 
tendential is a neologism, the meaning of which 18 obscure. 

ALFRED MASTER. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE NEPALI LANGUAGE IN THE Roman AND NAGRI SCRIPTS. 
By W. R. J. MogLANp-Huanzs. pp. 87. London: Luzac and Co., 1947. 
10s. 6d. 


A stage always comes in the presentation of a language to the public at 
which a short, well-arranged reference grammar for beginners is needed. Such 
a grammar is particularly necessary for students working on texts without 
a, teacher or away from a teacher. 

This little book fills this want. It has an advantage over the more complete 
standard Nepal Grammar and Vocabulary by Turnbull in being more compact 
and compiled for use with Turner's Nepal Dictionary. 

The examples are well chosen and the writer does not hesitate to give space 
for full illustration of idioms unfamiliar to English speakers. Nepali words are 
transliterated throughout on the conventional pattern, with slight divergencies. 
The anusvar is written ñ, thus obviating the often very Inconvenient tilde. 

The Bibliography is adequate, but one misses Short Khaskura Phrases, 
published by the Army Press, Cawnpore, and Thacker Spink and Co., 
Calcutta and Simla (not dated). 

The author has indulged in certain idiosyncrasies of order and nomen- 
clature, which serve no useful purpose. He begins, for instance, by discussing 
Verbs, not Nouns, and he has invented a Reportive Tense (pp. 15, 31), which 
should surely have been included under Compounded Verbs (p. 39). 

These abnormalities, however, do not seriously impair the usefulness of 
the book. 

ALFRED MASTER. 


Os PORTUGUESES g o Mar pas [npras. (Da India antiga e sua historia.) [By] 
JÓLIO GONÇALVES. pp. ii, 787; 8 plates, 1 map. Lisboa: Livraria Luso- 
Espanhola, 1947. 

This longum melos, as the sub-title on the wrapper suggests, falls into two 
parts, which are somewhat unskilfally welded together into one. The first 
treats of India before the coming of the Portuguese, the second of their 
activities there. We will therefore survey them separacely. 
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Book I deals firstly with the geography and climatology of India, and then 
with the ethnology of its inhabitants from the earliest palæolithic man down to 
the Aryan colonization. Next are sketched the legendary invasion of Semiramis 
and the historical conquests of the Achmmenids and Alexander, Sakas and 
Parthians, Kusinas and Hiinas. The author then sets forth his views on 
“origins and evolution of religious myths”, discussing firstly aboriginal 
animism and its developments in Dravidian cults, and secondly Vedic religion 
with its offspring, the system of Brahmanism, and then he writes on the rise of 
Upanigadic philosophy, which he regards as due in large measure to the 
Kgatriyas, and on the subsequent schools of speculative thought. The following 
chapters are concerned with caste, the doctrines of incarnation and karma, the 
rise and expansion of Jainism and Buddhism, and the growth of neo- 
Brahmanism (the Trimürti, the Krsna-cult and Bhagavad-gità, the Great 
Epics, and the teachings of Kumarila, Sankara, and Rämänuja), culminating 
in latter-day Hinduism. Turning now to political history, he sketches briefly 
the course of events from the beginning of Aryan settlement down to the battle 
` of Talikota. . 

Obviously our author's intentions in writing these chapters are much 
better than his execution of them. 116 is keenly interested in the matters 
discussed, and writes vigorously and agreeably, with warm admiration of 
Vedic literature and a laudable desire to stimulate such studies in Portugal, 
where unhappily they hardly exist as yet ; but he lacks first-hand knowledge of 
Indian literature, his reading has not always been in the best books, and he 8 
lamentably slovenly in such details as spelling of proper names and the like. 
Hence his pages often present assertions which are questionable or definitely 
wrong, and swarm with mis-spellings of many kinds, while his exposition is 
often marked by a lack of due proportion. The theory of racial distribution 
set forth on pp. 11-19 is far from certain. It is now fairly clear that the Vedic 
soma was not the asclemas acida (pp. 24, 56); it may have been brewed from 
the wild rhubarb, as Bir Aurel Stein held. The battle of the Aryans with “ Tura " 
described on p. 25 is imaginary. It is surprising to find the name of “ Ptolomeu ”’ 
among the chroniclers said on p. 38 to have been brought in his train by 
Alexander ; and Patrocles, who also is placed in this company, was in fact an 
officer who served in eastern Iran under Seleucus I and Antiochus I. The 
account of the Sakas and Parthians on p. 39 is scrappy and inaccurate. Our 
author assigns the feminine gender to several male deities, viz. Nandi (p. 50), 
Parjanya, Sôma, the Asvins, and the “ Diaskuroi” (p. 55), and speaks of 
“ Ahriman ” as a son of Aditi (p. 54). The rss who composed the Rgvéda, he 
avers, were shepherds (pp. 57, 60). In describing the development of philosophy, 
especially in the Upanisadic period, he assigns far more than their due to the 
Ksatriyas. He wrongly calls Ramanuja the founder of Vaignavism ; and he 
asserts, as some others have done, that Ramanuja was influenced by 
Christianity, which is highly improbable (p. 83). The date of c. 1000 B.c. which 
he assigns to Manu (pp. 93, 323) is wildly wrong. His derivation of pariah 
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from pahärt, “ mountaineer ” (p. 97), is utterly absurd: pariah is the Tamil 
paratyan “ drummer ”, because drumming is one of the pariahs’ social functions. 
The verdict passed on the Hindu character on p. 100 is far too sweeping: “ The 
Indian is & being without affection or nobility . . . practically incapable of 
collective activities and a stranger to the principles of liberty, unity, and 
patriotism ”. This is grossly unfair. The remarks on the Krgna-cult (p. 157) 
are shallow and misleading. A “ Turanian Krsna " is nonsense. The remarks 
on the “ monkey-theory " and “ cat-theory " of Divine grace on p. 182 are 
wrong. There is no valid evidence that either the dynasty of Bimbisära or the 
tribe of the Licchavis was Mongoloid ; nor did Bimbisära succeed in 582 B.C. 
(p. 189). The account of Candragupta Maurya’s early days (p. 189 f.) is more 
fiction than fact: and the Kautiliya Arthasästra should not be credulously 
accepted as an authentic document of Canakya’s administration (p. 191 f.). 
Ranthambhor and Chitor are not in Malwa, as is stated on .م‎ 248, but in 
Rajputana. The remarks on p. 265 anent Europe's debt vo the Arabs for science 
and philosophy and on Muslim architecture in India call for correction. 
Conjevaram was not a “ propria fundação ” of Rajendra Cüla (p. 276). Rama 
Raya was not a Saluva (p. 310). Of mis-spellings, which occur mostly in proper 
names and are innumerable, it suffices to quote a few typical examples: 
“ Pakriti" for “ Prakrti” (p. 75, ete.); “ Yoshadara”’ for “ Yaéddhara " 
(p. 122, etc.); “ Yatagura”’ apparently for “ Jétavana”’ (p.127); ‘ Anan- 
tapitaka ” for “ Anathapindika " (ibid.); °“ Prajanasit”’ for “ Prasénajit ” 
(ibid.); “ Mahapana ” for * Nahapana ", and “ Sah ” for “Saka " (p. 249) ; 
“ Pusud " for “ Dilpasand ” (p. 290 f.) ; “Ismad ” for “ ‘Imad ” (p. 291 f.). 

It is with pleasant relief that we turn from these chapters to the Second 
Book, for here our author is more at home, and treats his theme with the inside 
knowledge of a Portuguese student of his country’s history and a sailor. This 
is not to say that he is here free from error +; but his mistakes are only in details, 
and do not damage his treatment of main issues. He bezins with a brief survey 
of the communications of Europe with the East before Vasco da Gama’s voyage. 
Stirred to eastward expansion by desire of wealth and maritime adventure, the 
Portuguese nation towards the end of the fifteenth century under the rule of 
the House of Aviz was like the England of Elizabeth, “ muing her mighty 
youth"; and it is noteworthy that at several important junctures England 
was associated with Portugal from 1294, when a treaty of commerce was signed, 
until 1415, when English troops took part in the Portuguese expedition which 
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1 There seems to be on p. 326 a confusion between the travel-notes of Ptclemy Euergetes IT 
and the Geographia of Claudius Ptolemaeus. The Játaka has no mention of navigation by the 
magnetic needle, as is stated on p. 328. Our author confuses the Nambudiri Brahmans (whom 
he calls “ Nemrudis") with the Aryan colonista of Western Iucia generally (pp. 529, 643); 
and his description of the Näyars as being only the hybrid offspring of the Nambudiris and 
Dravidian women (p. 397) olamours for correction. The “ holocausta " of virgins said to have 
been offered at the linga (p. 532) are probably mythical. The early history of Ceylon sketched on 
pp. 642 ff. is very inaccurate, and the derivation of Tambapannt from “ Tapu Ravana " [sic !] 
is simply ridiculous. Taxila is a long way from Kandahar and Kabul (p. 702). 
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captured Ceuta, and in 1387 Joao I married John of Gaunt’s daughter Philippa. 
So Vasco sailed off to India, xapdins mAéws, to lay the foundations of what 
was to become an empire, with a monopoly of the trade in spices, especially 
pepper, which inspired Gaspar Correia to write lyrically of “ pimenta, lume dos 
olhos de Portugal", and made El-Rei the richest monarch of his times. He 
arrived on the 20th May, 1489, at Calicut, and Captain Gonçalves carries the 
tale of Portuguese activities in India down to the Governorship of Garcia de 
Noronha. In this stirring epic, periculosae plenum opus aleae, the dominant 
figure is Afonso de Albuquerque, whose work is carefully and frankly described 
in 170 pages. The facts here set forth, and especially Albuquerque’s own state- 
ments here quoted, enable the candid reader to revise the rather superficial 
verdicts upon his character that are current. With far-reaching vision he 
planned, and in great measure created, an empire reaching from Ormuz to 
Malacca. He had a keen sense of realities, a sharp insight into oriental character, 
and a startling boldness in carrying out his schemes. But he had limitations. 
His realism went awry in 1513-14, when he put forward a grandiose plan for 
destroying the sacred places of Islam and overthrowing the Ottoman Empire, 
for which he counted, mirabile dictu, upon the support of Shah Isma‘il Safavi, 
a pious Shiite, and of the mythical Prester John, whom he found in the Negus 
of Abyssinia. He was guilty of some deeds of intense cruelty : his worst crime 
was the massacre of 6,000 Muslims—men, women, and children—who were 
fleeing from the sack of Goa." He was not honourable: he himself reported 
complacently that he had instigated the murder by poison of the Zamorin, and 
the assassination of Ra’is Ahmad arranged by him was little better. But 
withal he was a very great man—the first European empire-builder since 
Alexander ; and like Nuno da Cunha and other faithful officers of the State he 
received from his royal master what Captain Goncalves bitterly calls “ the 
current coin of the guerdon which Portugal reserved for its best servants ". 
Of the first nine Governors successively sent to India, as he points out, “ four 
lost their lives, and four others returned sick, under arrest, or fallen into 
disgrace ”. 

The final section of the book reviews the “ Christianization and Lusitaniza- 
tion ” of Portuguese India. After a brief survey of the older Christian com- 
munities—the Church of St. Thomas and Nestorians—comes an account of 
the activities of the various Catholic Orders who came thither under the pro- 
tection of the secular arm of Portugal, “ all labouring in the same fruitful vine- 
yard of souls and xerafins ", as Captain Gongalves writes with a Voltaire-like 
pungency. Conspicuous among these was the Franciscan Order, whose activity 
was not only religious, for, as our author writes, “deeply impregnated with 
Lusitanism, it was, unlike that of the Jesuits, a useful instrument in the 


1 Captain Goncalves writes (p. 552) that this act, compared with the colossal butchenes 
perpetrated by the Muslims of India and Timur's Tartars, was “ quase um acto de benevolência ”, 
if we consider the customs of the age. But the comparison is not permissible, for Albuquerque 
professed to be a Christian, and so sinned against the light. 
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expansion of the Dominion ". The friction between the Society of Jesus and 
the other Orders of the Church our author treats at considerable length, 
beginning with a detailed account of the life, character, and labours of 
St. Francis Xavier, illustrated by striking extracts from the saint’s own letters. 
But while he does justice to the saint’s exalted devotion, purity, humility, and 
self-sacrifice, he considers the sensational mass-conversions effected by him to 
be of doubtful value, and endorses the verdict of Boehmer upon him: “ He 
entirely lacks the capital virtue of the missionary, patience. He thinks only of 
reaping, and not that he ought first to sow." Moreover, he points out that 
Xavier, and the Jesuits generally, were in their labours indifferent to the 
interests of Portuguese rule, indeed they often worked to its disadvantage. This 
Jesuit view of religion as being properly ecumenical rather than national is dis- 
pleasing to Captain Gongalves, as 15 was to our King Henry when faced by 
Thomas & Becket, and he is inclined to lay upon the Jesuits much of the blame 
for the comparatively meagre harvests reaped by the missions. Quoting the 
declaration of Father Miranda, 8.J., that these results are not proportionate to 
the great efforts put forth to produce them, he points out that, unlike the 
Jesuits and others who carried the propaganda of Rome over the whole of 
India, the Portuguese missionaries confined themselves to the limited area in 
which they were under the protection of the secular arm, and so could work 
intensively and successfully, notably in Goa. And this leads him to an eloquent 
panegyric on the “magnénima e igualitária aproximacäo ” between the 
Portuguese and the natives of India, a contact that has brought about an 
infiltration of usages and customs and is supported by a system of public 
education begun by Albuquerque. This, he claims, made the Portuguese 
Empire in India truly great in its heyday, and has rendered its traditions of 
“ Lusitanization " immortal. 

Written in a lively modern style and well documented, this challenging and 
revealing study of “ Lusitanism ”’ well repays reading. 

L. D. BARNETT. 


A History OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, CLASSICAL PERIOD. General Editor, 
S. N. DasauPTA. Vol. I. Introduction, History of Alankara Literature 
and Editor's Notes, by S. N. DasauPTA; History of Kavya Literature, 
by S. K. De. pp. cxxix, 833. University of Calcutta, 1947. Rs. 25. 


15 is now more than twenty years since the publication of Keith’s History 
of Sanskrit Literature, and the appearance of a new treatment of the subject 
in English is therefore something of an event. The present work, as we are told 
in the Preface, owes its origin to the desire of the University of Calcutta to 
complete the English translation of Winternitz’s Geschichte der indischen 
Latteratur, of which the first and second volumes had been translated during 
Winternitz’s lifetime. Unfortunately, however, this plan did not come to 
fruition, and Dr. Dasgupta was therefore entrusted with the task of preparing 
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a new work to cover the subject matter of Winternitz’s third volume. It was 
arranged that the work should be done under his editorship by various Bengali 
scholars, and about half the present volume is from the pen of Professor 8. K. De. 
A further volume is promised, which will treat of Historical Kavyas (these, 
however, are already dealt with by Professor De in the first volume), the 
elements of literature in inscriptions, Prakrit literature, and technical and 
scientific literature. 

The editor’s preface commences somewhat unpropitiously with a reference 
to “the distinguished English philosopher Dugald Stewart”, and is followed 
by a long and rambling Introduction, which, the author says, “ is intended to 
give a proper perspective for reviewing the history of Sanskrit literature in its 
background of racial, social, and historical environment”. This admirable 
intention is, however, hardly adequately realized. Moreover, many of the 
subjects discussed belong more properly to the body of the work, and many 
are in fact more satisfactorily treated in Professor De’s contribution. 

- Our expectation of a notable work of scholarship from Professor De is 
amply fulfilled. In just over 500 pages he has given an admirably lucid and 
complete account of the whole range of Sanskrit belles lettres, excluding the 
Mahabharata and Rämäyana, but including the drama and artistic prose. The 
plan of the early part of the work is perhaps a little disconcerting, proceeding 
from Asvaghosa to the Buddhist avadána-literature, and thence to the 
Pañcatantra and the Brhatkatha and their literary descendants, thereafter 
reverting to the dramas ascribed to Bhãsa. But this is of small importance, 
and in no way detracts from the merit of the work. One misses Keith’s carefully 
chosen citations of actual passages from the works discussed, but this limita- 
tion has been imposed on the author by considerations of space, and the 
omission is compensated by the greater space left available for the discussion 
of literary merit. The appraisal of the kävya-literature as literature has not 
hitherto, apart from Keith’s works, received sufficient attention, and the 
present essay is a notable and original contribution to this aspect of the subject. 
Professor De combines a wide and accurate scholarship with a balanced literary 
judgment, and presents his views in a polished and almost classical English 
style. Of the later poets he writes, ‘‘ The pictorial effect, the musical cadence, 
and the wonderful spell of language are undoubted, but the poetry is more 
exquisite than passionate, more studied and elegant than limpid and forceful. 
We have heard so much about the artificiality and tediousness of Sanskrit 
classical poetry that it is not necessary to emphasize the point; but the point 
which has not been sufficiently emphasized is that the Sanskrit poets often 
succeed in getting out of their very narrow and conventional material such 
beautiful effects that criticism is almost afraid to lay its cold dry finger on these 
fine blossoms of fancy ”. There are few who could so successfully manage this 
type of thing without overstepping the mark and producing purple passages. 
Equally effective are his occasional epigrams: “The Kavya literature was 
magnificent in partial accomplishment.” “Some of the verses (of the 
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Haravijaya) are undoubtedly striking, but they shine in the reflected glory 
of conventional words and ideas.” The numerous extant düfa-kävyas “ derive 
their impetus, but not inspiration, from Kälidäsa’s Megha-dita”. This part 
of the volume makes most pleasurable reading. 

The astonishing etymology which commences Dr. Dasgupte's chapter on 
Poetics is apparently withdrawn by him in his Preface; but no withdrawal 
is made of the statement in the same sentence that “alam... in Sanskrit 
primarily means adornment. Alamkära thus means the making of adorn- 
ments". The discussion of Poetics which follows naturally contains much that 
is sound, but the presentation of the whole is far from satisfactory. This is 
the more to be regretted inasmuch as the book will presumably be much used 
by Indian university students. From their point of view, however, the frequent, 
inaccuracies are perhaps more serious than the general lack of clarity. For 
example, äropita-kriya is unintelligibly translated as “ attributive function ". 
Presumably “ attributed ” is meant. “ It is also well-known that the Grammar 
school has always been referred to by the Alamkära sc100l as the wise men or 
budha.” Always is an exaggeration: the grounds for the statement consist 
of a solitary remark of Anandavardhana, who, moreover, uses the term vidvāms-, 
not budha, to render stiri of the Karika ; and budha has crept in here by con- 
fusion with another passage which makes no mention of grammarians. Dandin 
“igs said to have written thirteen works", instead of the three normally 
ascribed to him by tradition. The mention of a Tibetan translation of the 
Kävyädar$a “in the Tanjore collection ” would matter less were it not for 
the real existence of a manuscript library at Tanjore. Even in the matter 
of quotation, we find the following (p. 606. I add corrections in brackets) : 

yasmin nist (yasminn asti) na vastu kvficana manah-prahlads 

salamkrtir (-krti) 

vyutpannair (-pannal) racitam ca nawa vacanair vakrokttsünyam ca yal 

karyam (kàvyam) tad... 


This last admittedly is clearly a printer’s error. 

The Editor's Notes occupy 166 pages at the end of the volume. A certain 
amount of these are directly paraphrased from Winternitz’s third volume, but 
in many places they have suffered in the course o: transit. The strange 
argument that “ the existence of the Kavya style in early times is proved by the 
existence of the Brhat-kathä of Gunadhya”’ reflects Winternitz’s cautious 
suggestion that this work and Hala’s Saffasai may perhaps be relics of an early 
period of the cultivation of Prakrit literature at royal courts. It is not probable, 
says Winternitz, that yavanikad is a Sanskritization of a Prakrit javanika, 
* da das Sanskritwort schon bei Bhasa vorkommt ". This is transformed into 
“ We do not come across the word in Bhàsa ". The fragments of Aévaghosa’s 
Säriputra-prakarana, we are told, are in a Central Asian dialect, and the plot, 
found m the Mahdvagga of the Vinaya-miaka, is ascribed to “ the Buddhist 
canon of Mahapadma in the Vinaya-pitaka ". The derivation of nataka from 
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nyt-, it is said, "is somewhat modified if we refer to the meaning of nàtaka 
as given in the Ndtyadarpana. There it is said that nataka i3 so called because 
it makes the heart of the audience to dance, and Abhinava-gupta says that 
nataka is so called beause it softens or bends down the mind ” ; and the author 
appears to take these etymological fantasies quite seriously. The argument by 
which it is sought to place Kalidasa in the first century 8.0. hardly requires 
refutation, as its illogicality will be at once evident to the most elementary 
readers of the book. 

Professor De apologizes at the beginning of his contribution for the fact 
that limitations of space did not permit him to enter fully into some of the 
problems of the subject: Dr. Dasgupta in his Preface says. “I have tried to 
supplement Professor De's treatment with an Introduction and additional 
Editorial Notes”. Dictum sapienti sat est. 

JOHN BROUGE. 


OBSCURE RELIGIOUS Cutts as BACKGROUND oF BENGALI LITERATURE. By 
SHASHIBHUSAN DASGUPTA. pp. li, 501. Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1946. Rs. 15. 


This book was originally presented as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of Caloutta in 1940, but it was not finally published 
till 1946 owing to various adverse conditions arising out of the second World 
War. The object of the work is the expository study of the many obscure 
religious cults that have influenced Bengali literature through various periods 
of history. In Bengal as in other parts of India the history of the literature is 
inseparably bound up with the history of the religious movements which have 
flourished in the country; consequently some knowledge of these religious 
cults is essential for anyone seeking to make a thorough study of the literature 
which has been inspired by them. 

The material available is of wide range and diverse nature, begining 
with the early Buddhist writings and extending through ths centuries to the 
work of Rabindranath Tagore and present-day thinkers. The religious move- 
ments included in this book as subjects of study are the Buddhist Sahajiya 
cult, the Vaisnava Sahajiya cult, the Baul sect of Bengal, the Nath cult, the 
Dharma cult, and the various theories as to the creation and nature of the 
Universe which have appeared at different times in the literature of Bengal. 
Some research work has, of course, already been carried out on the more 
important religious schools of thought such as the Buddhist Sahajiyä cult 
which inspired the songs and Dohàs of the early period and as the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyé cult which was responsible for the rich volume of Caitanya literature. 
Dr. Dasgupta’s work is of importance because he has chosen to restrict himself 
to the study of those more obscure cults which have not yet been fully under- 
stood or explored though their influence on the literature has been profound 
as well as extensive. He explains that the religious sects with whom he is 
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dealing in this work “ represent mainly the religious views and practices of the 
masses of the country as opposed to the intelligentsia belonging to the higher 
classes ”. 

The writer has had a mass of material to deal with, both published and 
unpublished. It is not possible here to comment in detail on the doctrines and 
practices of the several religious schools of thought which he has brought to 
light in the course of his researches. Some of the matter is indeed “obscure”, 
but the chapter on the Bäuls in which is traced the introduction of Sufi-istic 
ideas and their assimilation with the Sahajiyà ideas prevalent in Bengal, may 
be mentioned as of special interest. The book is liberally supplied with footnotes 
containing references and quotations. Several appendices amplify the main 
thesis and a useful Index is added. No one wishing to make a serious study 
of Bengali literature can afford to be without this work, which establishes 
the author as an authority on his subject. 

G. M. SUMMERS. 


TEACH YoussELF Maray. By M. B. Lewis. (The E.U.P. Teach Yourself 
Books.) pp. 433. London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., for the English 
Universities Press, 1947. 78. 6d. 


This book is intended primarily for beginners who seek to learn to speak 
Malay and read some of the Malay classics. It is eminently the book of a teacher. 
Too often grammars intended for the instruction of students in a foreign 
language take rather the form of treatises which, though full of valuable meat, 
do not serve it up as a palatable dish easy for students to consume and 
assimilate. Miss Lewis steers clear of this failing ; her book is definitely a book 
for students. 

An unusual amount of space is devoted to points of pronunciation, and J 
feel sure that most new students will, after a glance at this part, skip it 
impatiently. They will be wise, however, to turn back and refer to it con- 
tinuously. Once one gets into the habit of mispronouncing a word, it is very 
difficult to get out of it ; one hears Europeans in the East every day grotesquely 
mispronouncing common Malay words (including often the name of the place in 
which they live). Certainly, while reading Miss Lewis’s instructions and 
warnings, I frequently felt the pangs of an uneasy conscience ! 

The book progresses through the very simplest combinations of words to 
more elaborate sentences and thence to conversations and passages from books. 
A pleasing feature, which I do not remember to have seen in a Malay Grammar 
before, is the inclusion of some conversations which really are in colloquial 
Malay, though I was sorry to see a “ hendak ” in one of them; probably it 
was slipped in inadvertently in place of “ nak ". 

At the risk of appearing to be one of those irritating reviewers who seem 
to think that they are correcting an exercise, I would venture to break a small 
lance with Miss Lewis over her translation of “ tongkah " on p. 221. Wilkinson 
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does give the meaning which she here assigns to it, but he gives another 
meaning which J have often heard and which must surely be the meaning in the 
context, viz. “ to travel against the tide ". But, of course, this isolated slip 
(as I think it) does not affect the merits of the book ; indeed, I mention it only 
because I feel “ urged ” to do so by a vivid recollection of the courteous, but 
unhelpful, silence with which a group of Malays once received my own misuse 
of this very word. 

In her introduction Miss Lewis herself sums up the essential plan of the 
book and the best method of using it: “ This is a self-service book. Take from 
it what you want. Skip what you find too difficult. You will probably come 
back to it later on.” Good advice! I hope that many students—and also 
many ex-students—will take it. 

A. E. Coopz. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SHUI-HU CHUAN. Edited by J. I. Crump, Jr. (Mirror 
Series C, no. 4.) pp. viii, 20, 34. New Haven: Yale University Press ; 
London :- Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 5s. 6d. 


The Shut-hu Chuan, translated some years ago by Pearl Buck, under the 
title AU Men are Brothers, is one of the most famous among full-length 
Chinese novels, and is written in a colloquial style which harmonizes well with 
its contents. From it two incidents have here been extracted for the use of 
students, that is to say, sentences have been lifted as units from the original 
text and then linked together so as to form a continuous narrative. Long 
descriptive passages and digressions have thus been omitted, and in a few 
instances literary characters have been replaced by more common ones. The 
Chinese text has been carefully punctuated, and the columns numbered so as 
to facilitate reference to the notes that follow. This booklet may be heartily 
recommended for those who have already made some little progress in their 
studies, and have learned how to use a Chinese-English dictionary. The only 
drawback from a British point of view is the Yale romanization, which differs 
considerably from the Wade and Gwoyeu systems in use in this country. 

LIONEL GILES. 


Laotsz : Tao Te Kina. Das Buch des Alten vom Weltgrund und der Weltweise. 
Aus dem chinesischen Urtext neu übertragen und gedeutet von Dr. Haymo 
KREMSMAYER. Vorwort von Dr. Theodor Broring. pp. 123, plates 4. 
Salzburg: Jgonta Verlag, 1947. 6.8.14.20. 


Here we have yet another translation of the already much-translated Tao 
Té Ching, this time into German. The secret of its attraction is partly, no doubt, 
that it is so short—only just over 5,000 words in the Chinese. Then the obscurity 
of many passages, admitting of alternative interpretations, instead of proving 
a deterrent, as one might have thought, seems to have acted as a temptation 
to those who were conscious of their inadequate knowledge of Chinese. For 
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it is a regrettable fact that all too many of the so-called translations of the 
Tao Té Ching are either quite unreliable products of the imagination or else 
merely patchwork reproductions of other people’s work. 

Dr. Kremsmayer, at any rate, is not open to any such imputation, for 
although this new translation of his is far from faultless, it shows no sign of 
having been borrowed or adapted from any of his predecessors. In his intro- 
duction he notes that previous German translations, such as those by Strauss, 
Grill, and Wilhelm, have long been out of print, and are also in many respects 
obsolete. The present work, he tells us, aims at bringing Lao Tzü's work closer 
to the spirit of our own age; and Dr. Bröring, who contributes a foreword, 
speaks of “the fine, modern phraseology ” of the translator, which “ helps 
materially towards a clear and lucid rendering of Lao Tzü's ideas". This is 
high praise, and not altogether undeserved. 

Faced at the outset with the problem of the key-words Tao and Tê, 
Dr. Kremsmayer has realized that they are not properly translatable, because 
they embody concepts which have no counterpart in Western philosophy ; and 
although he uses the words “ Weltgrund ” and “ Weltweise " in his secondary 
title, in the text he rightly prefers to retain the Chinese names, sometimes, 
however, replacing Tê by ''ittlichkeit" (morality), which is much less 
satisfactory. / 

A serious defect is his habit of expanding and paraphrasing Lao Tzü's 
terse utterances far too freely. One of the worst examples of this occurs at the 
beginning of Chapter 16, where the first fourteen characters may be translated 
almost literally: “‘ Attain complete vacuity, and sedulously preserve a state 
of repose. All things alike do their work, and then we see them subside.” 
Dr. Kremsmayer has: “Im Augenblick der Erlangung des Zustandes der 
üussersten Leere und des Verharrens in diesem Zustand der Ruhe und Festigkeit, 
da lóst sich die Welt der Erscheinungen in Harmonie auf; ich selber schalte 
mich durch schauendes Versenken in den ewigen Kreislauf ein ” (At the moment 
of attaining the state of utter vacancy and persisting in this state of rest and 
stability, the world of phenomena dissolves in harmony ; and I myself, through 
my contemplative absorption (?), penetrate into the endless revolution of 
things). This has little discoverable meaning; and it does not help much to 
be told in a note that this and other parts of the chapter are “ evidently based 
on Indian thought ”. 

Dr. Kremsmayer is also apt to be inconsistent in his renderings. Thus, 
ming, “ name ”, is translated “ Begriff" (explained as equivalent to the Greek 
logos) in Chapter 1, yet wu ming appears as “the Nameless” in the next 
sentence. ‘ Begriff" is used even more strangely in Chapter 29, where f'1en 
hasa shén cht, “ the Empire is a divine utensil ”, is translated, “ Das Reich ist 
ein heiliger Begriff". Here the metaphor should surely have been retained. 
Again, at the beginning of Chapters 32 and 37, two sentences identical in 
structure are translated in two quite different ways: Tao ch‘ang wu ming, 
“ Solange das Tao absolut ist, gibt es keine Begriffe ” (so long as Tao is absolute, 
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no conceptions exist); Tao chang wu wei, “ Das Tao verharrt stets in Prinzip 
des Nicht-handeln " (Tao constantly persists in the principle of non-action). 

The translator may be right in asserting that 7% in Chapter 4 must be 
Shang Ti, the supreme God of the Chinese (and not Huang Ti, the Yellow 
Emperor, as some have thought), but he draws an unfortunate parallel in 
suggesting that, like Socrates in a similar case, Lao Tzü might have got into 
serious trouble with the State authorities by thus placing Ti below Tao. For 
the Chinese have always been singularly free from such religious intolerance, 
and the idea that he postponed the writing of his Tao Té Ching until he was 
safely across the frontier is simply laughable. Incidentally, all the details of 
Lao Tzü s life here mentioned are now generally dismissed as purely legendary, 
and by no means “susceptible of historical proof”, as Dr. Kremsmayer 
declares. 

There are 160 short explanatory notes at the end of the volume, a rather 
scrappy bibliography, and an appendix in which an attempt is made to relate 
the so-called “ obscure chapters ”, nos. 1, 4, 6, 14, 21, 25 (and perhaps 50 and 55) 
to some supposed contact between China and the Sumero-Babylonian civiliza- 
tion in the West. The lay-out of the book is attractive, and the typography 
very clear, with one exception: the “a” and the “o” are so similar as to be 
easily confused by anyone reading quickly. Of the four plates, only the first 
has any visible connection with the text. This is a Japanese picture of a man 
perched on the back of an ox, young-looking, beardless, and with ears of 
no abnormal size. It is hard to believe that such a figure can represent the 


venerable author of the Tao Té Ching. 
LIONEL GILES. 


BEGINNING CHINESE. By J. DE Feanor. Edited by HENRY C. FENN, GEORGE 
A. KENNEDY. (Yale Linguistic Series.) pp. ix, 197. New Haven : 
Yale University Press, 1946. $4. 


I. Transcription 


The author uses a transcription of his own. The four tones are not indicated 
by figures but by means of accents, dashes, and semicircles, much the same as 
in the official French transcription of Chinese. This has the advantage that the 
tones are mcorporated in the spelling to a greater extent than by the superior 
figures which are used in the Wade system. It also enables the author to write 
compounds in one word without a hyphen and allows him to use hyphens 
for groups of words to be read together. On the other hand the accents should 
prove a strain for the eye, particularly to the beginner. While the system 
cannot compare with the official Chinese Latin Script (Gwoyeu Romatzyh) 
in choosing an individual visual shape for each word to be said in a certain 
tone, it must be admitted that the spelling chosen for the sound-groups (words) 
are 80 near the so-called basic forms of Gwoyeu Romatzyh that students 
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familiar with this system should have little difficulty in reading Mr. de Francis’s 
transcription of Chinese. 

Great care has been used by the author in marking the stress in word- 
groups and in indicating word-groups as such. This should be particularly 
useful to a beginner who works with little or no tuition. 


II. Grammatical Notes 
The notes have been worked out with great care, and occasionally new 
observations have been included. Many people may object to newly created 
terms such as co-verbs, stative verbs, etc., and the formulation of the rules 
appears sometimes a little clumsy but as a whole the remarks are sound and 
useful, and here and there even new. 


HI. Langusstte. Material 

As the author explains in his Introduction, the primary objective of the 
book is to acquaint the student with the main features of Chinese structures. 
For this reason the author has imposed two limitations on the book. One, 
he ignores altogether the Chinese script. Two, he restricts the vocabulary to 
400 words only. There is no doubt that the student who follows the author’s 
advice and frequently repeats the sentences as he is confronted with them in 
each lesson, should get à good grasp of the elements of Chinese structure. And 
he may have to start with the characters independently from the lessons, even 
if he were to use other textbooks. But I am wondering whether the author 
was wise in limiting the vocabulary to that extent. Many sentences were bound 
to become somewhat dull. And the zeal and ardour of the beginner may, 
therefore, be damped and the teacher bored on account of this limitation. 
A substantial portion of the sentences seems to deal with consuming food 
of some kind or another. 

A more serious objection to the limitation in vocabulary is the following : 
Owing to the extreme paucity of sound-groups (word-patterns) in the Peking 
dialect (approximately 400 which can be varied by the four tones, but many 
sound-groups do not take all the four tones), it is often more difficult for the 
student to understand than to speak. He must therefore be confronted with a 
good number of words right from the beginning so as to be prepared for this 
difficulty which arises from the abnormally great number of homonyms. 
Many teachers may therefore hesitate to use this book exclusively when starting 
their students on Chinese, but I have no doubt they will welcome it as a book 
to be used along with other handbooks, and one which after a few weeks 
the student may use for private study while being acquainted with more difficult 
textbooks in class. 

In conclusion it may be said that whatever the merits or demerits of the 
book, it is good to have on record the methods evolved at Yale University 
during the war, and to be able to form an opinion on them. 

W. SIMON 
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Kan-J1: A New METHOD COMPRISING 2700 SINICO-JAPANESE CHARACTERS. 
Based on a complete analysis of 2263 pages of Kenkyüsha's New Japanese- 
English Dictionary. By A. R. Nvxr. Cambridge, Mass., 1947. 

It is difficult to discover exactly what the new method is. We are presented 
with a “list of about 2700 Sinico-Japanese characters based on a complete 
analysis of the 2263 pages of Kenkyüsha's New Japanese-English Dictionary ” 
These are arranged according to their “on " sounds in an order the advantages 
of which over a purely alphabetic arrangement are never explained and far 
from apparent. This list is preceded by two tables which show the order of 
frequency of “on” sounds (e.g. 379 characters read ko; 239 read sho, etc.) 
in Ueda’s and Pozdnieyev’s (1908) character dictionaries. These are the tools 
for operating the list of characters which “ if completely mastered would 
facilitate considerably the reading of Japanese newspapers and reviews of the 
Kaizó and Chüó Kéron type up to 1945 ”. 

The road to such mastery lies, we are told, in writing “ at least one hundred 
characters of varied types daily " (“nulla dies sine linea ") and the student 
is assured that he will “ steadily increase his mastery and speed on the order 
of playmg checkers or operating a comptometer ". In choosing the characters 
on which to practice, sentences from Kenkyüsha’s dictionary may be used, 
but the “ two-way type of exercise ” is particularly commended to the student's 
attention. This means, apparently, that having learnt a word anko he should 
diligently search for and learn a word kõan, after shobas, baishó, and so on. 
Furthermore, he is advised to follow the table of frequency of “ en” sounds 
in selecting his examples, advice based, apparently, on the rather surprising 
idea that, since there are 379 characters read “ ko " and only one read “ ¿yaku ", 
all characters read “kō” are therefore more important than the one read 
" hyaku " and should be learnt first. 

Little more need be said about method, but the question remains whether 
this is the best set of 2,700 characters with which to approach the reading of 
Japanese newspapers and reviews. If one assumes the aim of this list and the 
proper aim of all such “readers? lists”? (as distinct from “ writers’ lists" such as 
those prescribed with optimistic frequency by the Japanese Government) to 
be to select the characters most frequently used, the only possible check is the 
laborious one of making one’s own list and comparing the two. One would 
have thought, however, that the best way to make a list of the most frequently 
recurring characters in newspapers and reviews would have been to analyse 
examples of such Japanese rather than (one presumes the examples contained 
in) the 2,263 pages of Kenkyüsha’s dictionary. 

Frequency lists for ' Japanese " in any case raise complicated questions 
of statistical weighting. Account should be taken of everything from comic 
papers to scientific journals, and the result is likely to be so wide in its scope 
as to be of doubtful value to the average student whose interests are confined 
to a limited number of topics. If we are to have more such lists might they 
not be more useful if they were lists—a series of lists—covering particular 
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narrow fields; political reviews, literary reviews, late Meiji novelists, for 
example. The student could then follow his own bent and find a use for the 
characters he learns. Such lists should, of course, be prepared—and not with 
more labour than must have gone to the author's analysis of Kenkyüsha's 
dictionary—from examples of the materials for which they are designed. 
Any list of characters should, however, be kept in its proper place as an 
aid to learning and not as an end in itself. There is a tendency to forget that 
characters are merely devices for writing words, and to substitute the definition 
“a character is a thing with a shape, an ‘on’ or ‘ons’ and possibly a 
‘kun’ or ‘kuns’ and the memorization of all three constitutes mastery 
of the character ". Thence it is but a step to the idea thas mastery of characters 
(or vocabulary for that matter) constitutes progress in the language. In the 
words of the author, “ Each ideogram thoroughly mastered can be so marked, 
and in this way the student can measure his progress with absolute accuracy ”. 


Progress towards what ? 
R. P. Dore. 
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Muscat, 1947. 

Ni Axe 030 Kan: die ninu awọn itan ile wa Lati ọwọ. By J. 8. OGUNLESI. 

. Aké6jo I. pp. 46. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1948. 8d. 

ORIENS : Milletlerarası Sark Tetkikleri Cemiyeti Mecmuası (Journal of the 
International Society for Oriental Research.) Vol. 1, nr. 1 (1.6.48). pp. 146, 
4, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1948. 

ORIENTALIA NEERLANDIOA : a volume of Oriental studies published under the 
auspices of the Netherlands Oriental Society (Oostersch Genootschap in 
Nederland) on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion (8th May, 1945). pp. viii, 498. A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappi] 
N.V.: Leiden, 1948. Fl. 19.50. 
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PERSEPOLIS TREASURY TABLETS. By Georgem G. CAMERON. pp. xvii, 214; 
pl. xlvi. Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1948. $12. 

PHONEMIOS: a technique for reducing languages to writing. By KxNNETP 
L. Pree. (University of Michigan Publications: Linguistics, vol. 3.) 
pp. xvi, 254. Lithoprinted. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1947. $3. 

SAADIA Gaon: the book of beliefs and opinions. Translated from the Arabic 
and the Hebrew by SAMUEL ROSENBLATT. (Yale Judaica Series, vol. 1.)s 
pp. xxxii, 496. New Haven: Yale University Press ; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1948. 27s. 6d. 

Tug SAGE or ÁrL-Ma'AnRA (Hakim ul-Ma‘arra), or The Blind Poet-Thinker, 
Abu-l-‘Ala’ al-Ma'arri. By Omar A. Farruxu. [Arabic text.] 2nd edn. 
pp. 135. Beirut, 1948. 7s. 6d. 

SEMITIO WRITING : from pictograph to alphabet. By G. R. Driver. (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1944.) pp. xvi, 222; pl. 57. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege (for the British Academy), Oxford 
University Press, 1948. 25s. 

TECHNIQUES DU Yoga. [By] MrgcgA Erpe. (Collection La Montagne Sainte- 
Geneviève.) pp. 266. Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1948. Fr. 265. 

TIME AND Ererntry. By ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy. (Artibus Asiae, 
supplementum vii.) pp. 140. Ascona: Artibus Asiae, 1947. 8. fr. 20. 

TONE LANGUAGES: a technique for determining the number and type of 
pitch contrasts in a language, with studies in tonemic substitution and 
fusion. [By] KENNETE L. Prxx. (University of Michigan Publications : 
Linguistics, vol. 4.) pp. xi, 187. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1948. $3. 

UCI: an.interim system of transcription for Chinese. By PETER A. BOODBERG. 
(University of California Publications in East Asiatic Philology. Vol. 1, 
no. 1, pp. 1-16.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1947. 

UCJ: an orthographic system of notation and transcription for Sino-Japanese. 
By PETER A. BOODBERG. (University of California Publications in Hast 
Asiatic Philology. Vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 17-102.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1947. 

La VIEILLE ROUTE DE LINDE DE Bacrres À Taxia. Par A. FoUCHER, avec 
la collaboration de Mme. E. BAziv-FoucHER. (Mémoires de la Délégation 
Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan, tome 1.) Volume II (troisième 
partie, appendices). pp. 175-426, pl. xxxiii-xl. Paris: Les Éditions d'Art 
et d'Histoire, 1947. | 

Ze 5700105 nap ZAGADNIENIEM CHAZARSKIM (Études sur le problème des 
Khazars). Avec résumé français. [By] ANANIASZ Zaracxowsxt. (Polska 
Akademia Umiejetnogci. Prace Komisji Orientalistyeznej. nr. 36.) 
pp. 99. Kraków, 1947. 510z. 
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J. A. Stewart 
Burma and the Dictionary. 

From a village school, where the ancient classics were taught, at Strichen, 
in Aberdeenshire, Stewart went to the University of Aberdeen. He graduated 
with first class honours in Classics in 1903, with University prizes for Latin 
and for Verse Composition. After leaving the University he was a con- 
tributor of verse compositions to the Aberdeen University Review. These 
compositions were chiefly Greek, and were often translations of his English 
renderings of folk songs from Burma selected because of resemblances to pieces 
of Greek literature. He never ceased to take keen pleasure in Greek and Latin 
literature, and never lost the knack of making neat epigrams. He continued 
from his undergraduate days a long-standing friendship with Professor John 
Harrower, the Professor of Greek. 

Stewart passed the Indian Civil Service open examination in 1904. He 
spent his year of probation at Christ Church, where he was awarded an Indian 
Civil Service scholarship. He went to Burma in 1905. In Lower Burma, where 
his service began, cultivation was expanding very rapidly to produce rice for 
export, and unaccustomed social conditions were being created. Junior Indian 
Civil Servants, as local revenue officers and magistrates, had to work long 
hours. Stewart became one of those junior officers who were regarded as most 
capable of the work of an important Sub-division. He served also for five years 
in the Settlement (Land Revenue) Department. 

During the first World War of 1914 to 1918 and the Afghan War Stewart 
served for four and a half years with the Burma Sappers and Miners, the only 
regular military force recruited from Burmans at that time, under the able 
command of his friend Colonel C. W. Bushell, R.E. They were sent to Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, and in the Mesopotamia campaign Stewart's M.C. was one 
of the honours won by the Burma Sappers at the crossing of the Diala River. 

After the period of military service Stewart returned to Burma, and was 
employed in general administration until his retirement. He was Commissioner 
of the Magwe Division at the time of the fanatical rebellion which broke out 
in 1931, mainly in some Districts of Central Burma. The rebellion had to be 
suppressed by the aid of regular troops. The rebels were guilty of some cruel 
crimes, and many misguided people suffered imprisonment. Stewart did good 
service as the chief local civil authority in his Division in that emergency. He 
was well qualified by energy, common sense, justice, and humanity, and also 
by his contacts with influential Burmese leaders on the side of law and order. 
As Commissioner he was able to make long tours which included visits to the 
Chin Hills in his Division. After four or five years at Magwe and a period of 
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leave, he became Commissioner of the Irrawaddy Division, which comprises 
the delta, for two or three years, until he took leave preparatory to retirement 
in 1933. 

Stewart was never much concerned about official promotion. He was 
inclined to distrust brilliancy in administration. His aim was to be what he 
called “ a stodgy Deputy Commissioner". He was, in fact, a good officer, 
whose qualities were always useful, and proved a strong support to peace and 
order in an emergency like the 1931 rebellion. While he gave their due to 
official duties, his studies in the language, literature, and history of Burma were 
more to his liking. He began to develop these interests from the beginning of 
his service. He soon established a reputation as a linguist, and when in 1910 
it was necessary to arrange for the translation of the highly technical Census 
Instructions for the Census enumerators it was to Stewart that the work was 
entrusted. The Superintendent of that Census has recorded that he received 
during the work of enumeration many compliments as to the value of the 
translations. Stewart in later years undertook many similar feats of translation 
in military training manuals, terms of modern scientific agriculture, and the like. 
He took pains from the beginning to master the sounds and idiom of spoken 
Burmese. His years of service in the Settlement Department would give him 
good opportunities of studying these among country folk, and he had a penchant 
for friendly talk with people of all kinds, and especially with children. The 
Burma Sappers gave him an unusual military and technical vocabulary, which 
was improved and made exact by his practical experience with them and by 
his own competence as an amateur craftsman. He read Burmese literature, 
prose and poetry, whenever time and circumstances allowed. His studies 
included Pali, the canonical language of religion in Burma, as important for 
educated Burmans as Latin for Europeans, and also Mon, the language of the 
people in Lower Burma from whom the Burmans received much of their 
civilization. Both these languages are, of course, important additions to the 
resources of a Burmese scholar. His opportunities for studying the languages 
of the hill tribes were less: but with the help of such manuals as existed he 
made himself acquainted with their characteristics for the purpose of -etymo- 
logical comparisons. He was well read in Burmese history, and studied from 
original sources the local history of several of the Districts in which he was 
stationed. He wrote the historical chapters of the District Gazetteers of the 
Pegu and Kyaukse Districts. He interested himself also in Burmese antiquities 
and conducted some archaeological excavation work around the old Mon 
capital, Pegu. These studies were helped by the friendships which he formed 
with learned Burmans. Among these friends was نا‎ Tin of Pagan, an erudite 
repository of the traditions of the Burmese royal cour; and government, in 
which he had held office, and the author of a large book on Burmese prosody 
and of Myanma Min Okchok-bon Sadan, an authoritative work describing in 
five volumes the organization and working of the government under the kings. 
Stewart had some friendly contact also with the Lédi Sayadaw, a famous 
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preacher and moral leader, and a prolific writer. Stewart regarded him with 
great respect, collected many of his writings, and read them extensively. 

Stewart was one of the earliest members of the Burma Research Society. 
The Society, which was founded in 1910, by the initiative mainly of Mr. J. 8 
Furnivall, continued to issue a journal, to which Stewart contributed articles, 
until 1941, when it was interrupted by the Japanese invasion. Stewart’s con- 
tributions were on various literary, linguistic, and historical subjects, and 
on the folklore of Burma. The Society brought together the work of many 
people who were active in Burmese studies, and gave them sometimes the 
advantages of mutual aid and stimulation. Among the members of the Society 
who contributed actively to the Journal were—besides Mr. Furnivall— 
Dr. C. O. Blagden, of the School of Oriental and African Studies (a corresponding 
member); Mr. R. Halliday, editor of the Mon-English Dictionary; U May 
Oung, Judge of the High Court, one of the original members; U Shwe Zan 
Aung, translator of the Pali “ Compendium of Philosophy * 0 
Sangaha, and a highly speculative philologist ; Mr. Charles Duroiselle, Superin- 
tendent of the Archaeological Survey; U Kyaw Dun, editor of the four 
volumes of the Anthology of Burmese Literature ; Mr. G. E. Harvey, author of 
the standard history of Burma; Mr. G. H. Luce, Reader in Burmese History 
in the University of Rangoon, and Professor Pe Maung Tin, Professor of 
Oriental Studies in the University, who were the collectors and jomt editors 
of the five portfolios of the Inscriptions of Burma ; and Saya Thein of Hmawbi, 
a prolific writer on Burmese language and history.’ 

Stewart took the principal part from the beginning in the scheme to produce 
a new Burmese-English Dictionary under the auspices originally of the Burma 
Research Society, and afterwards of the University of Rangoon. He organized 
a body of readers (who numbered in all upwards of seventy) and, with some 
generous help from Mr. H. F. Searle, he bore the main burden of supervising 
the distribution of books to the readers and the collection and arrangement 
of about 400,000 word slips recorded by them from 1926 to 1931. When he 
took leave in 1933, preparatory to retirement, he was appointed with a colleague 
to edit the Dictionary in England. The Trustees of the University of Rangoon 
Endowment Fund undertook to pay the cost of printing. The Dictionary was 
designed by Stewart on a large scale, and only one part (out of perhaps twenty) 
had been printed when the work was interrupted by the war of 1939 to 1946. 
To help in the preparation of the first part Stewart had obtained a Leverhulme 
Fellowship grant, which he used to bring U Kin Maung Lat, A.T.M., of the 
Burma Civil Service, from Burma and to provide for his remuneration for 
the period of his employment in the work of compilation. About the end of 
1943 a proposal came to the Editors from the Government of Burma and the 
Trustees of the University of Rangoon Endowment Fund that the preparation 
of the Dictionary should be speeded up with the aid of three Burmese assistants 
to be provided by means of a grant of £10,000 from the Government of Burma. 
The Editors agreed to this proposal. Stewart then erected a well-designed 
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building in his garden at Bishop’s Stortford, in which the two editors and the 
three assistants could work together with all the materials and the reference 
books of the Dictionary under one roof. The building was completed by 
September, 1945. There was further delay owing to the difficulty of recruiting 
suitable Burmans from Burma at that time. In April and May 1946 Dr. Hla 
Pe (now a Lecturer at the School of Oriental and African Studies) and U 
Thitthila, who were already in England and recently released from employment 
with the B.B.C., began work in the Dictionary office, and in July U Tet Htoot 
joined as an unpaid part-time worker. In December 1946, when the work 
was thus under weigh, the Editors received notice from the University of 
Rangoon that the Council of the University had resolved that certain steps 
should be taken with a view to transferring the work of the Dictionary to 
Burma, where in the opinion of the Council the work of editing, printing, and 
publishing the Dictionary could best be expedited. The Editors protested 
against this abrupt change of plan. Correspondence with the University was 
subject to long delays. The editors declared their intention to carry on with 
the work until circumstances made a change of the arrangements expedient. 
Meanwhile, Stewart’s health had begun to fail. He was vexed by this con- 
troversy, and did not live to see better relations restored. 

Stewart’s first University conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. on him 
in 1934, and in the same year he was made C.I.E. on account of his service 
in Burma. 

He married in 1915 the youngest daughter of U An, K.S.M., a Burmese 
officer of old official stock. He had three sons and one daughter. The two 
elder sons served in the Royal Air Force in the second World War and both 
were killed, one flying over Germany and the other over Italy. His wife, 
Daw Khin Le, his youngest son, and his daughter survive him. Many friends 
in Burma and in England regret his loss, and he had no enemies. 

He had no equal among Europeans in Burmese scholarship. He was judged 
by educated Burmans to speak Burmese like a Burman. He was a competent 
critic of Burmese literary style, and was himself master of a good and idiomatic 
Burmese prose style. He was considered by the University of Rangoon to be 
a competent External Examiner in Burmese in the examinations of the 
University. 

C. W. DUNN. 
The School. 


After a successful career as an able administrator, earning a decoration as 
a temporary soldier, and an active life overseas given to learning in service, 
Stewart found another, the one he most desired. He came to us a scholar, 
8 humanist, an Orientalist, a classic Scot. 

In his earliest letters to the School from Burma in 1933 he presented 
himself as a researcher, a teacher, and characteristically a new member of our 
academic fellowship :— 
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“I am very pleased indeed to have succeeded in my application, and 
hope to justify my selection. . .. Am I to have any pupils, if so, of what 
service or line of business? ... I do not know if one is expected to wear 
clothes of a particular cut or colour scheme on duty at the School. Anyhow, 
I cannot do anything about that till I get home. Unless I were to provide 
myself with the flowing garments of a Burmese gentleman." 


In 1985 he emphasized the priority of his research work, though no one 
worked harder or to better purpose in the routine duties of his office. Describing 
his Handbook of Colloquial Burmese, which took on a new shape after his first 
year at the School, he says, “it contains a sketch of the grammar which is 
almost entirely original and will, I think, be found to throw light on the real 
structure of the language. The existing grammars, it may be mentioned, are 
mere adaptations of the Latin grammar, and force Burmese into an entirely 
unsuitable framework.” This from an accomplished Classical scholar, who was 
“ Latin Secretary " to the School, bears a lesson to all students of Oriental 
languages, and shows one of the qualities of a many-sided scholar. 

In 1936 Stewart was already planning the development of his field of 
study, and in a letter to the Secretary pointed out that “ there are three other 
languages in which teaching should be offered, Mon, Chin, and Kachin. I am 
going to offer Mon myself, and I do not at present know of anyone in this 
country who can teach the others.” Stewart himself had passed the Govern- 
ment optional examination in Mon in 1913, and had maintained his interest. 
He had drawn the main lines for the development of Further Indian studies 
which the Scarbrough Report endorsed, and there are now five young scholars 
in training in the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics for Siamese, 
Cambodian, Annamese, Mon, and the Oceanic languages. Stewart’s interests 
were wide and extended far beyond his specialization. He had a way of 
showing his shrewd appreciation of the central values of other branches of 
specialized study. He quickly realized the scope and applications of general 
linguistics and phonetics, and often made use of a modern transcription himself 
in writing Burmese before making the fair copy in the Burmese script. “ À quick 
way to good work ”, he used to say. Being a good lexicographer, he used it to 
establish pronunciation in the Dictionary. 

He was associated with Miss Henderson’s studies in the languages of South- 
East Asia, and devoted a most generous share of his precious time during his 
last year at the School to teaching Mr. Sprigg and directing his studies. An 
important part of the work now being done in the Department of Phonetics 
and Linguistics, especially by Miss Henderson and Mr. Sprigg, with assistants 
from Tibet, Siam, Cambodia, Viet-Nam, and, it 18 hoped, later on from the Mon- 
speaking districts of Burma and from the Pacific, is in continuation and develop- 
ment of Stewart’s work and largely towards building up the revived Department 
of South-East Asia and the Islands of which he was the Head (from 1st October, 
1946) and the future of which he had so much at heart. He was always much 
more than a departmental man. This he showed as Head of such a wide 
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Department as that of India, Burma, and Ceylon, before he was called to 
South-East Asia. As he once wrote to the Director, “ on School matters, I am 
entirely at your disposal ". He was a wise Senator who hated politics, said so, 
and behaved accordingly. 

To the Senior Common Room he brought a mature humanity and the best 
of fellowship. He was its first “ non-official”? Chairman by the unanimous 
wish of a full meeting, and always enjoyed his place among his colleagues. 

He came to the School as Lecturer in Burmese in 1933, was appointed 
Reader in the University in 1937, Head of the Department of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon in 1938, became the first professor of Burmese in this country in 
1944, and Head of the Department of South-East Asia and the Islands in 1946. 

When he was promoted Senior Lecturer he wrote characteristically, 
“ Í please myself by construing this as favourable notice of my work ". Con- 
gratulated on being awarded a Leverhulme Fellowship in 1936, he expressed 
his appreciation, which was real, and added, “I am in strange company, with 
a lot of scientific gentlemen ". 

Nothing could better express the feeling of everyone who knew him at the 
School, than the reciprocal of what he wrote to the Director in 1988 :— 


“ My connection with the School has certainly been very valuable to me, 
and I enjoy association with my colleagues and with my pupils.” 


J. R. FIRTE. 
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Idrisi’s Account of the British Isles 
By A. F. L. Beeston 


DRISIS great geographical encyclopedia, Nuzhat al-musläg fi ikhtirag 
al-afaq, compiled in A.D. 1153 for King Roger II of Sicily, is formally 
arranged according to the seven Ptolemaic climates, each divided into ten 
“ sections " numbered from west to east. In this arrangement, Ireland occupies 
the first section of the seventh climate, and Great Britain the second. Since 
Tuulio's publication 1 of the third to fifth sections of this climate, it seems time 
that a comprehensive treatment should be attempted of the preceding two 
sections. Jaubert’s? pioneer French translation contains many attempts at 
identification of the place-names mentioned, which are not uniformly successful. 
Millers Mappæ Arabica 3 represents a considerable advance in this respect, 
but his identifications are not in every case acceptable, and even where correct 
they deserve some justificatory comment. In the following pages I have 
attempted to give all necessary comments, and to suggest some identifications 
which I believe to be an improvement on those hitherto proposed. I must 
express my grateful thanks to the Conservateur du Cabinet des Manuscrits 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and to the India Office Librarian in 
London, for the facilities which they have afforded me of consulting the manu- 
scripts in those places; to Dr. W. B. Stevenson for generously allowing me 
to see the typescript of his article * on Idrisi’s map of Scotland before publica- 
tion; to Professor I. Y. Krachkovskii and the Director of the Publichnaya 
Biblioteka for assisting me to obtain photographs of the Leningrad manuscript ; 
and to Professor H. A. R. Gibb for some very helpful suggestions. I have not 
considered it necessary to illustrate this article with the maps of the two sections 
treated here, inasmuch as excellent reproductions of them are easily accessible in 
Dunlop’s article 5 in the Scottish Historical Review. 


Tug MANUSCRIPTS 


For the seventh climate of Idrisi’s work we are dependent on the following 
manuscripts :— : 

(1) Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds arabe 2221 (lacking the first 
section of the climate). | [P1] 


10. J. Tuulio, Du nouveau sur Idrisi (Studis Orientalis edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica, 
vol, 6, no. 3), Helsingforsiae, 1936. 

3 Géographie d'Edrisi, traduite de l'arabe en francais... par P. Amédée Jaubert, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1840. 

s Konrad Miller, Mappa Arabici, Bd. IL, pp. 145-6, Stuttgart 1920—7. 

1 W. B. Stevenson, “ Idrisi's map of Scotland ”, Scottish Historical Review, vol. xxvii, no. 104, 
pp. 202-4. 

SD. M. Dunlop, “Scotland according to al-Idrisi”, Scottish Historical Review, vol. xxvi, 
no, 102, pp. 114-18. , 
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(2) Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Fonds arabe 2222. [P] 
(3) Loth, Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts of the India Office Library, 
no. 722 (a manuscript of Shaizari’s compendium of the Kitab al-buldan, con- 


taining at the end of it sections 2-10 of Idrisi’s seventh climate). CL] 
(4) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Pocock 375. [0] 
(5) Leningrad, publ. bibl., cod. arab. 4, 1, 64 (n.s. 176). [G] 
(6) Istanbul, Köprülü 955 (described by Hoenerbach ! as very close to 
no. 2). 


Of these manuscripts I have had at my disposal nos. 1-5, for which I employ 
the sigla indicated in square brackets above. 

These five manuscripts fall very clearly into two families, one constituted 
by Pt and L, the other by Pš, G, and O. Decisive for the close relationship of 
P? OG is the fact that they share a common lacuna in line 41. O is decidedly 
the worst manuscript of the three, being marred by three other serious lacunæ 
peculiar to itself, apparently due to homceoteleuton, which make its text rather 
unintelligible. The resemblance of L to P! is very great, and one might almost 
be tempted to regard it as a direct copy of PE, But it is to be noted that Tuulio,? 
who has published sections 3-5, regards it only as “ assez proche " to Pl. In 
general, P! is the best manuscript of the five; yet the P? OG family is not to be 
disregarded, and in at least one place in our sections preserves a better reading 
than P! L, that is, in the form of the name Flanders, in line 15, which in P! L 


has been reduced to the virtually unrecognizable form ۾‎ , j|. 


A curious feature of P! L is that they contain at the end of section 2 a longish 
passage concerning Ireland. The parallel passage in P? OG occurs in section 1, 
which is, of course, the proper and logical place for it, since Ireland is the 
westernmost land of the climate ; and in section 2, where Ireland is mentioned 
casually, it is followed in Pš O by the words wagad dakarnaha ‘ which we have 
described previously ". Both P! and L, however, omit these words, and instead 
interpolate the whole passage there. Since the first section is lacking in both 
these manuscripts, the conclusion is that they never contained this section : 
it must have been missing already from their archetype. The latter must at 
some stage of its existence have lost the pages containing the first section, and 
subsequently a later owner have added the substance of the missing section 
in the margin of the text of section 2 at the place where Ireland is referred to, 
at the same time deleting the words wagad dakarnahà ; the descendant manu- 
scripts P* L (or some intervening ancestor) then incorporated the gloss in the 
text. It is noteworthy that the passage as found in P- L contains so many 
verbal variants from the text of P? O that it is practically a paraphrase of it; 


1 W. Hoenerbaoh, Deutschland und seine Nachbarländer nach der grossen Geographie des 
Idrisi (Bonner orientalistische Studien, Heft 21), p. 6, Stuttgart, 1936. 

3 Op. ci., p. vi. Tuuho further (ibid. and in La Finlande ei les auires pays balitques, Studia 
Orientalia, 1930, vol. 6, p. 16) assigns the Leningrad MS. to this family. But the textual evidence, 
at any rate 1n our sections, is against this. 
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the inference is that the scribe who added the gloss did so from memory and 
not by direct collation with another manuscript. 


Text 

[P £ 2297, OF 3097, © £ 1617]‏ إن المزء الاول من dz) "d‏ كله بحر 
bo floes‏ ها مغموره غير معمورة ]280 IP?‏ وأ كبر جزالره جزارة 
رلانده وقد تقدم ذكرها وهى جزبرة كبيرة بين رأسها الاعلى وارض برطانية 
je XS‏ ونصف وبين طرفها الاسفل وجزيرة سقوسيه AME‏ جريان 
وحکی صاحب كتاب العجائب ان بها ثلاث مدن Lels‏ كانت معمورة 
وان SIM‏ كانت Le Le‏ وار GALE de‏ من xl Wal‏ 
Lally‏ اللونة فاراد بعضهم ان علك pele‏ وحاربهم dab‏ 9 
ووقع بينهم المداوة فتفانوا ^ بعضهم إلى عدوة البر الكبير فخربت 
ac‏ مهم سكن lb:‏ تقضى الكلام de‏ هذا المزء واد لله رب 

العالمين . 
[Pt £. 339, L f. 11171, OF 311v, G f. 182v]‏ أن فى ALAN « pu la‏ من 
zii‏ السابم مضمتا قطعة من البحر الظلل فما جزيرة لتقاطره وهى 
حزيرة كيرة تشبه راس النعامة lus‏ مدائن Shes sl‏ شاهقة à sls‏ 
جارية وارض سهلة as‏ خصب زائد ولاهاها جلادة وعزم وحزم والشتاء بها 
els‏ واقرب بر LAN‏ وادی سنت من أرض افراندس وبين هذه الجزرة 
ot m. A‏ الكبير مجاز سعته U|‏ عشر ميلا هن مدنما التى فى call‏ 
ge Xa Led EG Grol oye Gob des Sb ode cs co d‏ 


1 Thus, according to Loth's foliation of the MS. It must, however, be noted that the volume 
has an Arabio foliation in which Loth’s ff. 111-12 appear as ff. 110-11. 
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ينها ig‏ اقا عر ميلا وى d od Pie e‏ 
Las‏ من cea ded! de‏ البحر بشرقها ومن هذه المدينة الى 
؛ مدينة غرم على الساحل ستون ميلا وكذلك من مدينة سهستار الى 
الطرف الغربى من SEW SAI‏ ميل وعانون ميلا las‏ ايضا الى 
سی درته موده Gale‏ ميلا ثم الى طرف المزيرة المسى A5‏ 
ko‏ ميل وهذا الطرف الرقيق منها شبيه عنقار JL‏ ومن dude‏ 
سهستار al‏ الى مدينة سلاارس فى البر من Aem‏ الثمال ستون ميلا 
Hake s:‏ چاو عل حرق اثبر Hl‏ عب کے سد Senge‏ ومين 
مد Ay‏ غرم ايضا الى طرف a‏ 4 وهو قرطل bu‏ ف due pil‏ 
وعشرون ميلا es‏ طرفه من eel‏ المشرق مدبنة gta‏ 8 وهى dude‏ 
عاصة ويصب بها من lei SAU‏ نهر Ris‏ وولستر Ay dade‏ 
وبين هنتونه وتونستر bol‏ ميلا ومن و نستر الى سلاءرس أر بعون ميلا 
| فى جهة الغرب وهر CA M‏ من حمل معترض فى وسط s > l‏ 
ومن هنتونه الى مدينة سرهام du de‏ وص عل a pi UA‏ 
مدينة db‏ متحضرة فما Lil‏ وعمارة ومسها مع الساحل الى 544 à‏ 
m‏ كس Dour‏ ميلا وهى due‏ مقدرة الكبر كثيرة LEA‏ عاصة 
جليلة ذات اسواق 2801 P t.‏ وفعلة ghey‏ مياسير ومنها مع الساحل شرق 
ETE‏ مول ماوق اننا pie Bae‏ عل رامن 
المجاز الذى au‏ يحاز الى Al‏ التصل والارض الكبيرة ومن مدئة دبرس 
Xe JI‏ لوندرس ف البر o sol‏ ميلا وهى x d‏ د لصب فى 
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البحر بين Cp yd dde‏ وبين od gf > Aude‏ ومديئة > 96 od‏ مديلة 
[L f. 112]‏ حسنة على ضفة البحر شن مدينة دبرس الى موقم oe‏ لو ندرس 
40 فى البحر عشرون ميلا ومن موقع هذا l‏ ألى Anda‏ جرعوده 
الذكورة اربعون ميلا فذلك من مدينة دبرس dl]‏ جرتموده على البحر 
ستون ميلا وهر 51531 8] لو ندرس أسمه رطائزه lias‏ الین T‏ 
Gh‏ كثير ll‏ وجريه من وسط yyh‏ فيصل الى مدينة غركه فرت 
على مقدار مسون ميلا ويحتاز يحنوب OPEM]‏ مدينة غركه فرت فيمر 
45 مها الى مدينة لوندرس المذكورة اربعين ميلا ثم عر من لوندرس 
oE o Caii‏ ناه وهن dada‏ جر كوه الى Dons Rada‏ 
ميلا ومديئة Gé p‏ فعة عن البحر مقدار عشرة أميال ومن مديئة 
Gey‏ الى مدينة اغرعس على البحر انون ميلا فذلك من مديئة gi pr‏ > 
الى أغرعس على GU Dal‏ ميل وخمسون ميلا ومن مدينة جرتموده 
doit By SA 50‏ أخذافى جهة الثمال على استدارة ومن مدينة أغر عس 
A‏ $ )5 الى مدينة افرويك ثمانون ميلا وهى على بعد من البحر المظل 
وعلى طرف جزيرة سقوسيه ]312 5 [O‏ المتصلة يجزيرة لنقلطره وهى جزيرة 
db ob‏ اخذة فى St‏ 5452 رة ولس ا غار i4. Vo‏ 
ولا قرية وطوها مائة وخمسون ميلا ومن مدينة افرويك الى موقم 3e‏ 
5 إلسكه UL‏ واربعون ميلا ولسكه حصن على هذا AI‏ حص نفع عن البحر 
اننا عقي Se‏ ودين san‏ کی al‏ ق ال en‏ ف 
البر ماله ميل والهر GA‏ وسطها وينصب مما الى مدينة ان cad‏ 
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يحنوبها فى البحر € ذكرناه ومن تقولس البرية الى Shy sl Ba‏ 
ايضا تسعون ميلا ثم الى مدينة دونالمه ثمانون ميلا Met‏ على بعد من البحر 
ومن طرف جزيرة سقوسيه ALE‏ الى طرف جزيرة برلانده مجريان 
فى جهة الغرب ass)‏ ذكرناها)” ومن طرف جز رة انقاطره الى جزرة 
دنس GE‏ ومن طرف أسقوسيه فى جهة الثمال الى جزيرة رسلانده 
UN‏ جرى وبين طرف جزيرة رسلانده وطرف oJ c‏ برلانده الكبيرة 
TP.‏ وكذلك من طرف جزيرة رسلانده فى جهة الشرق الى جزيرة 
pte Lil ashy‏ ميلا وطول جزيرة رسلانده اربع HL‏ ميل وعرضها 
مائة وخمسون ميلا وسنذكر هذه SL LL‏ فيا بعد بعون الله تعالى . 


وجز By‏ غرلانده كيرة حدا بين طرفها الاعلى وبرطانيه FPL: Le XU‏ 
ونصف Sy‏ صاحب GUS‏ العجائب ان بها ثلث Les dla‏ قوم يسكنونها وكانت 
UM‏ كب st!‏ بها Ye LE,‏ ونشترى منها ll‏ والحجارة المونة فوقعت بين اهلها 
شرور وطلب بعضهم ان علك press pyle‏ ]*112 .£ 1] باهله خاربوه فوقعت العداوة 
لذلك ge‏ فتفانوا وانتقل بعضهم الى عدوة البحر من الارض الكبيرة فخر بت مدائئهم 
b‏ سق A!‏ مہم . 


APPARATUS CRITIOUS 


LL 1-10 omitted in PIL, 

2. حزاتره‎ P3 G, حزائر‎ O (in both occurrences). 

8. oS Vy PIG, ولاندە‎ O; Lol PG, | زا‎ O. 

4. SX Pa G, طرفها ;0 ولانه‎ Pa G, ob 0. 

5. Vl, 22 G, فانها‎ O. 

6. فتشترى‎ 0 G, فيشترى‎ Pt, 

8. ووقع‎ PA, فوقعت‎ OG ; فتفانوا‎ Pa G, وتغانوا‎ O; aS | البر‎ Pa 2 511 الارض‎ a, 
2X1 الارض‎ 0. 
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9. «fa om. OG; هذا الجزء‎ de لكلام‎ | P2, el! d الاول من‎ TAE 0, 
الاول من الاقلم السابع‎ h a. 

9-10. Qld] رب‎ P$, وحده‎ O, om. G. 

11-12. el من الاقام‎ GUI om. P1 L. 

12. fall pl من‎ Pi LOG, en من قطع‎ Ps; - P: LOG, owl فى‎ Pa; 
» lal) Pt LOG, القلنطره‎ 9 

13. Before نشه‎ P? adds وى‎ ; deals 2128 LG, els O. 

.0 عظم وجزم ,۲1۴*16 عنم وحزم .14 

15. سنت‎ O, تبنت‎ 2188 G, ضنت‎ L; افراندس‎ PPG, ا زره ,0 اقراندس‎ P ابرزه‎ L, 

16. فى‎ gl: JIL 

17. طرف من‎ om. L; سہستار‎ my restoration, سيسنار‎ Pt 00, سہستان‎ L, سنار‎ y 
سسار/سہستان‎ Ps. 

19. 3 .% PIP? LG, U شر‎ O. 

21. مىل‎ om. Pe, 

EH om. 0.‏ مىل وعانون مسلا . . di rie‏ طرف الجزيرة ,21-92 

22, موده‎ 5 5 P1 P? G, درىدمودە‎ L; To P1P3 OL, المسماة‎ G; aliy s P1LG, 
ally قر‎ Pa, JL; 0. 

28. jib عنقار‎ at PL OG, JUI يشه منقار‎ L, 505 كنقار‎ Ps. 

24, سلابرس‎ PIPILG, سنارس‎ O. 

20-26. BS مديئة سيستار ومن مديئة‎ — om. مدينة‎ (both times) P? OG ; 
غیرھ‎ P. 

26. طرف‎ PAL, طرف مدينئة‎ P? OG ; 442^ see commentary. 

28, jJ» my restoration, Ady Pl XJ» Pt A39 L, pulp O, x2 » G. 

29. orae 21293 LO, رس‎ pn G. 

30. juis 2328 LO, انولسار‎ G; معترض‎ 21102 LG, متعرض‎ O. 

31. After ومن‎ L adds مجر ,212500 خحر : مدينة‎ L. 

32. متحضرة‎ 2128 0G, متحطرة‎ L; أنشاء‎ 2125 OG, أتساء‎ L. 

33. piua LG, هستمنکش‎ Pi, Sa PR البشر :0 هتسكن‎ P۴ LG, 
الر‎ O. 

34, After فعلة‎ O adds وتحارات‎ : 6,3 2228 LG, مشرقا‎ O. 

35. G omits the second .وف‎ 
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36. ومن‎ BAI... SEL om.L; j <, 58 OG, <, يجاز‎ PH; البر التصل‎ 
والارض | لكميرة‎ Pt, بالارض | لكميرة‎ ead! الارض‎ Pa OG. 

38. OG omit the second حرعوده ; بكن‎ my restoration, +£ > PIP? LG, 
ors حر‎ O; P? OG omit 4.4 before iu> . 

41, 0240 > المذكورة ...درس الى‎ om. 25 OG. 

42, وطابره ,21 رطائزه‎ P2, owl, OG, رطائره‎ L. 

49-43. كثير الجرى‎ PLOLG, كير الجری‎ Pa, 

43. فرت‎ Sê PPL, فرته‎ S,» ©, غ رک قر به‎ O (but OÜ فرت‎ 4 2 in line 44). 

44, مجنوب مدينة‎ PI L, عدينة‎ P06. 

45. نهر ,212800 من‎ L; owe! Pt OG, أربعون‎ P? L. 

46-48. السعون . . . من مدينة 3:57( الى مدينة‎ (jé مدينة‎ om. O. 

46. رق‎ Miller, رغمق‎ mss. (here and in following lines). 

47. ومن‎ P1 LG, من‎ P*. 

48-49. على السحر‎ eel إلى‎ eost m أعانون مبلا فذلك من مدينة‎ om. O. 

51. افرويك‎ Miller, افرديك‎ PtP? OG, أفرديد‎ L. 

52. طرف‎ Jeg PIP? OG, وی على طرف‎ L. 

فى جهة الجزرة المذكورة L‏ مع شمال الجزيرة | لكميرة ,21 فى شال الجز برة | لكبيرة .53 
P2.‏ ارات POG; sylf P1 LOG,‏ 

55. Ke 2128 LG, at) and SJ 0. 

50-56. عشر‎ Ul Jb عن‎ Pr LG, pte Lil على المحر‎ 0, pte WT على‎ Pa, 

56-57. عس‎ Fl المذكورة قبل . . . ينصي منها إلى مدينة‎ cm. O. 

56. قولس‎ restored from 1. 59 where all mas. have this form, but 4,5; here. 

57. After 323 P? adds فى‎ 

58. ob $3 P1, قدمناه‎ P» OG. 

58-59, ذكرناه . . . دوناله انون مسلا شالا‎ K >J. فى‎ om. L. 

59, ag my restoration, all a> 21, دويلمة‎ 28, 45,5 O, Abas G. 
60. وبين ,28 ومن‎ PL OLG. 

61. وقد ذكرناه‎ in margin of G, omitted in P:L which have instead the 
interpolation printed at the end of the text. 

61-62. رة‎ j> انقلطره . . . فى & الال الى‎ om. O. 

62-68. طرف جز رة‎ oe s... الى‎ om. L; UP Ppa, ثلك‎ O. 

63-64. وكذالة من طرف جز رة رسلانده‎ 2. cis. جز رة‎ c3 os om. OG. 
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63-67. و‎ al p PSOE oy وطرف جز‎ om. P3, 
64. وسط : من طرف‎ x L; الشرق‎ PPL, المشرق‎ OG. 
65. تر باغه‎ PLL, ترباعه‎ G, رتماعه‎ O. 

65-66. مايه و مسون ممالا‎ Less om. OG. 

66, مسون مىلا‎ PLL, 5L. أربعون‎ P3; Sont B, 


COMMENTARY 


3. b.rlanda. The MSS. agree in making this name begin with b (except for 
the one aberrant form g.rlanda at the beginning of the interpolated passage 
in P!L). Yet I am inclined to wonder whether it should not really read 
Lrlanda = “ l'Irlande ", parallel to the form langaltara = “ l'Angleterre ” ; 
for scribal confusion between initial b and | compare the variation in the name 
baska (line 55) where O has lala. 

5. sãhtb kitab al-'ajà 1b. This, as we know from elsewhere in Idrisi's work, 
means Mas‘udi. However, this passage is not to be found in his extant works, 
although similar notices are copied in later geographical and “ marvel" 
literature, 

5. biha. Jaubert erroneously supposed this pronoun to refer to Sqosia, 
and hence applied the whole of the rest of this section to that country, and 
headed the section “ Irlande et Écosse ". This is clearly wrong ; Sqosia is only 
mentioned incidentally, along with Britanny, for the sake of defining Ireland’s 
distance from the neighbouring shores, and does not belong at all in this section. 
The pronoun in 58736 naturally refers to the main subject of the section, viz. 
Ireland. That this view was taken by the drawers of the maps is shown by the 
fact that the map of this section indicates (besides some small islands and the 
“extremity of England ", i.e. Cornwall) only a large island gaztrai Birlända 
occupied by three towns each marked khardb“ ruined ”’. 

8. ‘adwat. It is not very clear to what this expression refers. Since al-barr 
al-kabir is used elsewhere (line 15) by Idrisi to indicate the Continent, it is 
possible that the refuge to which these people fled was Britanny. 

12. lnglirh. This form would appear to represent the French “ l'Angleterre ". 

15. wads snt. Jaubert is, no doubt, right in seeing this to represent Wissant, 
with the first part of the name rationalized into the Arabic wädi. 

17. shstär. Miller supposes this to be Christchurch, on the ground of its 
being at the mouth of the Salisbury river, the Avon. This supposition, however, 
entirely fails to account for the name which Idrisi gives to the place (the twelfth- 
century name of the present-day Christchurch was Tuinham), and it also con- 
tradicts Idrisi’s statement that the place in question was not on the sea, but 
some little distance therefrom. Jaubert identifies it with Exeter (of which the 
Anglo-Saxon form was Exoneceastre). But this, too, fails to comply with 


1 See Dunlop, op. cit., p. 118. 
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Idrisi’s data, from which we see that (1) the place was some little distance 
inland, (2) it was situated on a river which flowed into the sea on its eastward 
side, (3) the proportion of its distance from Dartmouth to its distance from 
Wareham was as 80: 60. These circumstances do not fit Exeter, since the Exe 
flows on the west side of that city, and it is far nearer to Dartmouth than it is 
to Wareham. 

Taking into consideration the MS. variants of the name, it seems to me that 
they must derive from an original shstär, representing the Anglo-Saxon ceasire. 
This, however, is only part of a name; but I would suggest that it actually 
stands for Dornwaraceastre (modern Dorchester) which admirably fits the 
three conditions mentioned above—it is eight miles from the sea at Weymouth ; 
the sailing distance from Dartmouth to Weymouth is roughly in the proportion 
of 4 : 3 as compared with that from Weymouth to Wa-eham, when allowance 
is made for the fact that to reach the latter one has to sail round. Durlstone 
Head and right up Poole Harbour ; and the River Frome, rising in the country 
north of Dorchester, flows into the sea on its eastern side. It is further to be 
noted that Idrisi places Salisbury on the upper reaches of this river. This would 
be a gross error if she Exe is meant, but the confusion is much more under- 
standable in the cass of the Frome, of which the mouth is but a few miles from 
that of the Avon, 


20. grhm. Correstly identified by Jaubert as Wareham. A further instance 
of ghain representing w will be found in Nargigq below. 


22. موده‎ yy ده‎ gai .در‎ Both the MS. form3 perhaps derive from 


an original مو ده‎ A در‎ representing the Anglo-Saxon Dartemuthe. 


24. slabrs. Jaubert’s identification of this as Salisbury carries conviction, 
although the form of the name is difficult to account fo-. Miller equally makes 
it Salisbury. 

26. The promontory which projects into the sea 25 miles east of Wareham 
cannot be anything else than the Isle of Wight. On the east side of this, says 
Idrisi, is situated the town of Hynüna (thus P!P?; O, however, has syntina 
here, and L #%ba, but in lines 27-9 O has synüna with an A written over the s, 
while L presents the standard form Agnüna), and a river flows into the sea on 
the east side of the town. The MS. forms therefore evidently represent an 
original Anttina = Hantune (modern Southampton), with which Miller has 
correctly identified the place. The river is of course the Itchen. 

29. tünstr. Jaubert’s identification with Winchester is no doubt correct, 
but since the contemporary form of the name was Wintunsaetir, I am inclined 
to think that the MS. forms with their initial b should be emended to begin 
with £, and that the first syllable of the name has been omitted in the same way 
as the beginning of the name Dorchester has disappeared. The fact that it is 
described as 80 miles from the sea must be an error for 8, either in the earliest 
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MS. or in Idrisi’s source. Otherwise, its geographical relation to Salisbury is 
not too inaccurately represented. 


` 31. srhäm. About the identification of this and the succeeding names as 
Shoreham, Hastings, Dover, and London there can be no question. 


38. jrnmüdh. Unidentified by Jaubert. Miller, however, rightly saw that it 
must be Yarmouth, lying as it does on the coast roughly twice as far from the 
Thames estuary as the latter is from Dover. The form of the name is a very 
accurate representation of Gernemutha, which is the name of the place as found 
in Domesday Book circa 1086. 


42. riänza. The initial r of this form is rather puzzling ; it may perhaps be 
supposed to have arisen out of the French definite article (for r > compare 
the form of the name Flanders). 


43. grkh frt. Miller’s identification with Hereford hardly deserves considera- 
tion ; apart from being nowhere near the Thames, it is situated in the far west 
of England, a part of the country of which Idrisi displays otherwise no know- 
ledge at all. Jaubert’s identification with Wallingford has the attraction of 
the equation ghasn = w, but is otherwise unconvincing. By Idrisi’s time the 
importance of Oxford had far eclipsed that of Wallingford, and if one town on 
the Thames above London is to be mentioned, it is difficult to see how it can be 
anything but Oxford. The interesting reading of P! L, funüb, would, if sustained, 
be conclusive for Oxford, by making the river flow on the south side of the 
city. The MS. forms of the name are puzzling. One would have to assume 


an original form something like (^; شر‎ as أو‎ (Oxeneford). For the possi- 


bility that ghain can arise by scribal error out of initial lam or alsf we may 
compare the variant grlanda at the beginning of the interpolated passage on 
Ireland in P! L; the variation w/r is, of course, a very simple scribal error, 
and some attrition seems to have been at work at the end of the first element 
in the name. 


46. nrjiq. Jaubert erroneously emended the MS. forms, which all begin 
with t£, to brig, and queried whether it was Ipswich. Miller, however, obviously 
correctly, read nrgig = Norwicca (modern Norwich). 


It remains to be seen how Norwich could be said to lie 90 miles from 
Yarmouth. It seems to me that this statement must be a deduction made by 
Idrisi himself: we may suppose that his source supplied him with two data, 
(1) that in going from Norwich to Grimsby one travelled ten miles down from 
Norwich to the coast, then 70 miles by sea, and (2) that from Yarmouth to 
Grimsby is 150 miles. Both these statements are within reason, if we assume 
that the traveller in the first case sailed directly across the mouth of the Wash, 
but in the second case sailed coastwise round the Wash (which with its far 
larger area in the twelfth century had a far longer coastline than now). Idrisi, 
harmonizing the two statements, but without knowing that the sea distances 
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were calculated on a different basis, would with perfect logic then deduce 
Norwich to be 90 miles from Yarmouth. 

48. agryms. Identified by Jaubert as Lynn Regis, without any obvious 
justification. Miller has correctly seen that it 1s Grimsby. 

50. The “ circular recess of the sea " to the north cf Yarmouth evidently 
refers to the Wash, though Jaubert failed to understand this. 

Dl. afrutk. Both Jaubert and Miller suppose this to mean Berwick, pre- 
sumably on account of its being said to be “ on the border of Sqosia ". Other 
considerations, however, show that this identification is totally untenable : 
firstly, Durham lies to the north of afrwik (see lines 59-60) ; and, secondly, 
whereas Berwick lies on the coast, this town is specifically said to lie at a distance 
from the sea. As regards this last point, Dunlop, it is true, has assumed that 
this means at a distance from the west coast ; yet to this there are the objections 
that it would be an absurd statement of the obvious to describe a town lying 
on the east coast as being “ at a distance from the west coast ", and moreover 
that the expression al-bahr al-muzlim does not indicate apecifically the western 
ocean, but is the general term for the whole circumambient ocean, including all 
its °“ bays ", of which the North Sea is one. 

In these circumstances I feel convinced that we must identify Idrisi’s 
town not with Berwick but with Evrvic, which is the Anglo-Saxon name of 
York, which fulfils the conditions required by Idrisi’s description. It is also not 
unreasonable that York should, in the twelfth century, be described as “ on the 
border of Sqosia ”, since for a great part of this troubled period York was the 
headquarters of the English northern march. 

52. sqwsyh. Stevenson has correctly seen that this cannot refer to the whole 
of present-day Scotland. Nor would we expect it to do so, having regard to the 
political conditions of the eleventh-twelfth centuries. In that period “ Scotia ” 
par excellence was Scotland between the Forth and Moray Firth. Stevenson's 
idea that Idrisi's ‘‘ Scotia " lay altogether south of the Forth-Clyde line appears 
to me improbable; the Lothians were not annexed to the Scottish crown until 
1015, having previously formed part of the Anglian kingdom of Berenicia, and 
it is difficult to believe that, with this annexation sa comparatively recent, 
Idrisi’s contemporaries could have designated this territory by the name 
Scotia to the exclusion of the old traditional Scotia, which consisted of the 
modern counties of Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin. 
It is virtually certain that by Scotia Idrisi meant the twelfth-century kingdom 
of Scotland, i.e. the above-mentioned counties plus the Lothian territory and 
Inverness. 

53. “marah. The descending succession of “marah, madinah, and garyah 
seems to indicate that “marah here is used as the noun corresponding to the 
adjective 'anmiirah “ flourishing ”, which is applied to Hastings. The meaning 

1 The reasoning being : Yarmouth to Grimsby, 150 ; coast opposite Norwich to Grimsby, 70 ; 


therefore Yarmouth to coast opposite Norwich, 80; coast to Norw-ch, 10; therefore Yarmouth 
to Norwich, 90. 
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of this phrase, therefore, is not that Scotland was totally uninhabited, but 
that its people live in scattered hamlets and not in urban aggregates. 

55. bskh. Jaubert rendered this Esk (river), and Dunlop, following him, 
supposes “one of the Forfarshire Esks ” to be meant. This idea, however, is 
inadmissible. In the whole of the rest of Idrisi’s account he knows only one 
river name, that of the Thames, and even this is named only once, being other- 
wise referred to as “ the London river ". In Bska we have to see the name of the 
htşn (fortress), and the river is simply named after it in the same way as Idrisi 
speaks of the Itchen and Avon as “ the Winchester river ” and “ the Salisbury 
river". Furthermore, it is an error to suppose that this estuary lies north of 
York!; for the words kama dakarnahu, in line 58, make no sense unless we 
suppose them to refer to the estuary mentioned here, and that being the case 
the river mentioned here must be the same as the one on which Lincoln lies, 
1.6. the Witham. The fortress situated a dozen miles up from its mouth, there- 
fore, cannot be anywhere else except Boston, which is Miller's identification of it. 

56. ngwls. Jaubert and Miller both correctly saw that this is Lincoln, of 
which the medieval name was Nicole or Nicolas. 

59. dünälma. Rightly identified by Jaubert and Miller as Durham (for 
which the form Donelme is attested in 1191).* 

62. dns. Miller identifies this with the Isle of Man. But if Idrisi had meant 
Man, I find it improbable that he would have described it simply as ‘‘ one day's 
sailing from Land’s End ” (which is what “ the extremity of England " means, 
as we see from the map), and not rather have mentioned its situation between 
England and Ireland. Further, to the ships of Idrisi’s day, the Isle of Man must 
have been much more than one day’s sailing from Land’s End. This view was 
also evidently taken by the map-maker, who has placed Dns south of the 
Cornish peninsula. It seems to me more likely, therefore, that it is the Scilly 
Isles which are intended. If this is the case, we have here one of the earliest 
references in literature to them. 

62. rslända. Miller and Dunlop took this to be Iceland, both having been 
misled by Jaubert's error, who read tala magari" “ three days " as its sailing 
distance from Scotia, whereas the MSS. read tula majrà “ two-thirds of a day ”. 
This error was pointed out by Stevenson, who supposes Rslanda to be the 
country north of the Forth-Clyde isthmus. But if, as I have suggested above, 
Idrisi's Scotia is the twelfth-century kingdom of Scotland, the country lying 
beyond it northwards must rather be Scotland north and west of the Great 
Glen. This formed in Idrisi's period a political entity, being under the control of 
the Norsemen, who held the whole of the west and north coasts from Kintyre 
to Caithness. Such a definition would well accord with Idrisi’s description, both 
in respect of the extreme length and comparative narrowness which he ascribes 
to the “island ”, and of the fact that its southern extremity (ie. Kintyre) is 
said to be nearer to Ireland (only one day’s sailing) than is the west coast of 
Scotia (i.e. Galloway), which is two days’ sailing. 

1 As Stevenson (loc. cit.) pointe out, the map of the section places Bakh south of Afrwik. 

1 R. Ekwall, Concise Oxford dictionary of English place-names, 3rd od., Oxford, 1947. 
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The name presents some difficulty. A facile explanation connecting it with 
the name Ross will not serve, since in the twelfth century the term Ross applied 
only to what is now easter Ross, between the central watershed and the Moray 
Firth, and had become subject to the Scottish crown.! 

65. nrbaga. This name is obviously equivalent to Norway; but since it is 
atated to be only twelve miles from Rslanda, the Orknevs must be meant. To 
call these Norway is politically correct for Idrisi's period, since from the tenth 
century down to 1231 the Earls of Orkney were Norsemen and subjects of the 
Norwegian crown. 

TRANSLATION 

The first section of the seventh climate is altogether Ocean, and islands 
which are desert and uninhabited. The largest of its islands is that of Ireland, 
which has been mentioned before, This is a large island, of which the topmost 
point is three and a half days’ sailing from the land of Brittany, while its lower 
extremity is two days’ sailing from the deserted peninsula of Scotia. The 
author of the “ Book of Marvels " states that in it are three towns which used 
to be inhabited, and ships used to put in there and visit there, buying from the 
inhabitants amber and coloured stones; but one of them sought to make him- 
self ruler over the rest, and waged war on them with his folk, and they fought 
in defence against him; thus enmity arose among them and they fought each 
other to extinction ; some of them migrated to the opposite shore of the Con- 
tinent, and not a single inhabitant was left in the towns. Here ends this section. 

Herein is the second section of the seventh climate, containing a portion of 
the Ocean wherein lies the island of l'Angleterre. This is an island resembling 
the head of an ostrich, and contains flourishing cities, lofty mountains, flowing 
rivers, and level ground. There is abundant fertility in it. Its inhabitants are 
hardy, resolute, and prudent. The winter there is of lonz duration. The nearest 
land to it is Wadi Sant [Wissant] in the country of Flanders. Between this 
island and the main continent is a strait twelve miles wide. Among its towns 
which are in the extreme west of this island and towards its narrowest part is 
the town of Ceastre [Dorchester]; between this and the sea is twelve miles. 
It is a handsome flourishing town situated on a large river which comes to it 
from the north and debouches into the sea eastwards of it. From this town to 
the town of Wareham along the coast is sixty miles. Moreover from the town of 
Ceastre [Dorchester] to the western extremity of the island is three hundred and 
eighty miles, and also from it to the port of Dartmouth is eighty miles, and thence 
to the extremity of the island, which is called Cornwall, is three hundred miles ; 
this narrow portion of it resembles a bird’s beak. From the town of Ceastre 
[Dorchester] also to the town of Salisbury, which lies inland northwards, is 
sixty miles; the latter is a fine town lying on the east bank of the river which 


1 The term Aas was one of the names by which the Norsemen were known to the Arabs; 
but to assume that this is the basis of Idrisi1’s name would be hazardous, since the form Ruslanda 
implies that it was a name used by speakers of a Germanio language, whereas there seems no 
reliable evidence that the Norsemen actually called themselvas Rus (see Encyclopedia of 
Islam, 8.v.). 
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debouches by the town of Ceastre [Dorchester]. From Wareham also to the 
point of Hantune, which is a promontory jutting out into the sea, is twenty-five 
miles. Beside this on the east lies the town of Hantune [Southampton]; this 
is a flourishing town and on its eastern side debouches the river of 
<Win>tuncaestir [Winchester]. This is an inland town and between it and 
Hantune [Southampton] is eighty miles. From (Win»tunesestir [Winchester] 
to Salisbury is forty miles westwards. The river of (Win»tuncaestir [Winchester] 
issues from a mountain lying crosswise in the midst of the island. From Hantune 
[Southampton] to the town of Shoreham is sixty miles. The latter lies on the 
edge of the sea and is a fine and cultivated city containing buildings and 
flourishing activity. From there along the coast to the town of Hastings is 
fifty miles. This is a town of large extent and many inhabitants, flourishing and 
handsome, having markets, workpeople and rich merchants. From there along 
the coast eastwards to the town of Dover is sixty miles. This is also a large 
town, and it is situated on the edge of the strait whereby one crosses over to the 
neighbouring Continent. From the town of Dover to the town of Londres 
KLondon] inland is forty miles ; this is situated on a river which flows into the 
sea between Dover and Gernemutha [Yarmouth]. The latter is a handsome town 
beside the sea. From Dover to the estuary of the river of Londres is twenty 
«miles by sea, and from the estuary of this river to the said town of Gernemutha 
K Yarmouth] is forty miles; so that from the town of Dover to Gernemutha 
K Yarmouth] by sea is sixty miles. The river of Londres is named [Thames] ; 
«this is a well-flowing river with much water. Its course is from the middle of the 
island, whence it reaches the town of [Oxford] at a distance of fifty miles, and it 
then passes south of [Oxford] and flows on to the city of Londres, another forty 
miles, and then it flows on from Londres to empty into the sea as we have men- 
tioned. From the town of Gernemutha [Yarmouth] to the town of Norwicca 
)ا‎ Norwich] is ninety miles. The town of Norwicca [Norwich] is distant ten miles 
from the sea, and from there to Grimsby is eighty miles by sea, so that from the 
town of Gernemutha [Yarmouth] to Grimsby is a hundred and fifty miles by sea. 
From the said town of Gernemutha [Yarmouth] the sea[-coast] curves round in a 
circle, but still tending northwards. From the said town of Grimsby to the town 
of Evrvic [York] is eighty miles. The latter lies at a distance from the Ocean, 
and on the border of the peninsula of Scotia, which is contiguous with the 
island of l'Angleterre. It is a long peninsula stretching northwards of the larger 
«sland ; it has no flourishing cities, towns or villages; its length is a hundred 
and fifty miles. From the town of Evrvic [York] to the estuary of the river of 
K Boston] is a hundred and forty miles, and [Boston] 18 a fortress situated on this 
«river twelve miles upstream from the sea. From the aforementioned town of 
“irimsby to the town of Nicolas [Lincoln] inland is a hundred miles; the river 
«lows through the midst of it and flows out of it towards the town of Grimsby, 
but flows into the sea on the south of the latter, as we have mentioned before. 

From the inland Nicolas [Lincoln] to the town of Evrvic [York] 1s moreover 
sninety miles, and from thence to the town of Donelme [Durham] eighty miles 
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northwards. The latter is at a distance from the sea. From the extremity of t 
deserted peninsula of Scotia to the extremity of the island of Ireland is t 
days’ sailing westwards; of the latter we have already spoken. From t 
extremity of the island of Angleterre to the island of Dns is one day's sailit 
From the extremity of Scotia northwards to the island of Rslända is two thir 
of a day’s sailing. Between the extremity of the island of Rslända and t 
extremity of the large island of Ireland is one day’s sailing. Moreover from t 
extremity of the island of Rslända eastwards to the island of [Orkney] is twel 
miles. The length of the island of Rslända is four hundred miles and its bread 
is a hundred and fifty miles. We will mention these islands later. 


Iprist’s SOURCE 


The major part of Idrisi's account of Great Britain gives a strong impressi 
of homogeneity, and it is dificult to avoid the belief that his account w 
dependent on a single informant. This person appears to have been a Frenc 
speaking + shipman, who was evidently familiar with the English coast frc 
Dartmouth to Grimsby. Within these limits his account is clear, logical, and : 
the whole remarkably accurate. Outside of them, his statements are much mc 
vague. He probably knew only by hearsay of the coast west of Dartmouth ai 
north of Grimsby. The west coast of Britain was completely unknown to hi 
Nor does he seem to have penetrated further into the interior of England th: 
to a few towns within a dozen miles of the coast. Rather surprisingly, he seer 
never to have visited London ; if he had, it is difficult to believe that he 1 
have passed it over without comment, after having described towns such 
Shoreham, Hastings, and Dover in such glowing terms. His measurements 
distance (always given in miles) both inland and beyond the limits of 1 
coastal knowledge, are much more erratic and inaccurate than those along t. 
coast between Dartmouth and Grimsby. 

The details of the northern and western parts of the British Isles with whi 
the section closes appear to derive from a different informant or informan: 
Here distances are mostly given in terms of “ days’ sailing " instead of miles. 
may also be noted as a possibly significant fact that the name of England in tł 
part begins with an alif, and not with the lam of the form at the beginning of t 
section ; this point, however, cannot be stressed in view of the ease of scrib 
confusion between initial alef and lam. 

It is highly improbable that Idrisi had before him any map more detail 
than a Ptolemaic world-map. Tuulio, in a brillian:ly argued chapter,? h 
conclusively demonstrated that the sectional maps which illustrate our Idr 
MSS. were constructed on the basis of the text, and not the text after the mar 
Where I have, m the foregoing commentary, appealed to the evidence 
the sectional maps, my appeal is to them not as an independent authority b 
merely as one among the interpreters of the Idrisi text. 


1 Cf. the forms given for the names of England, Dover, and London. 
3 Du nouveau, pp. 44 aqq. 
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Materials for South Arabian History 
Notes on new MSS from Hadramout 


By R. B. SERJEANT 
(PLATE 4) 


p MSS. herein described were purchased, copied, or recorded during a tour 

in Hadramawt as Colonial Research Fellow. Besides visiting the main 
Wadi lying between Kabr Hiid and Hainin, I made investigations in the Wadi 
Daw'an, Huraida in ‘Amd, and in the course of a journey from Bal-Haf, on the 
coast, to Habban on the western fringe of Wahidi territory. Time did not 
allow of a systematic recording of all existing MSS., which can be seen in 
hundreds, especially as this formed only part of my programme, but those des- 
cribed here are the more interesting MSS. inspected. A similar tour seems to 
have been performed by Dr. Hamidullah in the Yemen 1 shortly before my own 
investigations in Hadramawt. 

The many scholars, mostly saiyids, whom I met in Hadramawt gave 
generously of their assistance, often placing MSS. freely at my disposal; I must 
mention in particular the ‘Attas family of Huraida, and Salih b. ‘Ali al-Hamidi 
of Saiwün. On the other hand, I have been informed, I have no means of 
assessing how accurately, that there are occasional individuals in the country 
who possess some valuable MSS. but would rather see them moulder to pieces 
than show them to strangers. I understand that some saiyids keep their books 
in the women’s part of the house, as in learned saiyid society books are reckoned 
fair game to the casual borrower who succeeds in abstracting them while the 
owner is not looking. 

For anyone wishing to discover new MSS. let it be said that Shihr may be 
productive; I had no time while passing through it to make any prolonged 
search for them. Tarim has doubtless yielded only a few of its treasures to me, 
while upper ‘Amd and the Wadi Hadjar I did not explore. But rare MSS. might 
turn up in quite unexpected places, though only of local interest. 

MSS. are the more abundant in Hadramawt because it is a land of learning 
without a printing press, if we except the antique machine at Mukallà which 
turns out a badly printed monthly broadsheet. The eager scholar, however, 
who hopes to discover the missing volumes of the Iklil, or indeed any rare early 
works of the pre-Mongol period, is likely to be sadly disappointed. The enemy 
of ancient MSS. has been neglect and the voracious white ant which follows 


1 See Islamic Culture (Haidarabad, 1947), xxi, iv, pp. 423 and 425. Dr. Hamidullah had, of 
course, the important advantage of bemg a Muslim and this would allow him access to mosque 
libraries, a privilege which in conservative Tarim, for instance, would hardly be accorded me. 
Christians are here avoided by the more religious, and Jews are not allowed within the sacred 
territory of Hadramawt. Dr. Hamidullah mentions a printed descriptive catalogue of the Library 
of the Grand Mosque of San‘a’, which has not found ite way to Europe, but which would, no doubt, 
be-most valuable to have. 
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on it; through these causes the fine libraries recorded by such as Muhibbi,? 
have long disappeared. Moreover, in the year 1224/1809 the Wahhabis, 
under the leadership of Nadji b. Kamla al-Nadjdi al-Wahhabi, raided the main 
Wadi, “ to save Hadramawt, as they asserted, from idolatry ". The Wahhabis 
made it their special care to destroy tombs of saints, and to tip cupboardfuls 
of books into the wells wherever they went. They did the same in those 
parts of the Yemen they entered. Thousands of volumes were lost in 
this way in Tarim, ‘Ainat, and elsewhere. Most of these were, no doubt, 
standard works on Shafi law, biographies of saints, and works on Siifism, but 
it is not improbable that such works of significance as had survived the centuries 
perished then. The raids do not seem to have extended to Daw‘an, but the 
salyid community there, the repository of Islamic learning for the most part in 
Hadramawt generally, is less numerous than in the Wadi Hadramawt itself. 
B.Shihab,* however, says that the 'Aidarüs libraries in Surat and Bijapur 
contain much on Aden and the Yemen. 


Subject-matter treated by Hadrams Scholars 

First of the various categories of MSS. in Hadramawt are the standard 
religious and legal works, and indeed all the better known authorities on the 
orthodox Islamic sciences, often with Hadrami commentaries. These I did not 
attempt to list or analyse, as there are pursuits of greater importance in a 
country where virtually no research has been done. 

‘Abdullah al-Sakkaf* has remarked that, ' Since the Siifistic spirit and 
legal attitude of mind predominate over Hadramawt, you will see a Siifistic 
veneer and the imprint of the legalist (fikhkt) mind upon its poetry ” This 
applies equally to the whole output of Hadrami scholars. Greatly prized locally 
are the biographical collections relating to saints and Siifis, though I made no 
systematic attempt to examine these. Nevertheless, amidst much repetition 
and triviality one occasionally lights on information relating to Hadrami 
history or custom. There is a large group of letter-collections and moral essays 
of the saints, most of it of little direct value. Diwans will be found, consisting 
in the main of religious, especially Siifistic, poetry, stereotyped and dull: but 
occasionally diwans in colloquial Arabic will turn up, rich in linguistic, socio- 
logical, and even historical material, but requiring years of study to elucidate. 
A. few of the latter class are noted below. Medical and astronomical treatises 
by local authors often contain material of local interest which would reward 
examination. 

The most interesting and rewarding group of MSS. is no doubt that which 
deals with fikh, as it is in these that specifically Hadrami problems, especially 
those relating to land and irrigation, must be treated. A few are noted here, but I 
regret that circumstances did not allow of my devoting more time to the 


1 Soo F. Wustenfeld, Die Çufiten in Süd-Arabien (Gottingen, 1883), throughout. 
3 Appendices to Hädir al-‘Alam al-Islam, p. 164 (see list of authorities consulted). _ 
3 Tar, Sh, Had. i, p. 8 (see list of authorities consulted). 
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examination of the many collections of Fatawi which I saw, and which would 
probably have given a picture of the whole structure of Hadramï economic life. 
A scholar visiting the country would be well advised to concentrate on these : 
most are of course relatively modern.! 

My considered opinion, based on a cursory examination of hundreds of 
MSS., is that Hadrami MSS., i.e. those transcribed in the country, more than 
500 years old, do not exist there to-day. For the most part even the literary 
output of the first six or seven centuries of the Muslim era seems to have 
vanished. An exception to these statements must be made in the case of the 
parchment leaves of the Kufic Koran discovered near al-Hawra in 1947, and 
since purchased by the School. These leaves were preserved in the ruins of an 
old castle which I have visited, and are evidence at least that parchment 
fragments might be found on excavation. Legal documents in the hands of 
private individuals are, however, numerous, and some of these might well go 
back 500 years, but for the most part MSS. over 200-300 years old are rare, and 
the majority belong to the last century. A significant proportion of MSS. 
examined were Indian, Persian, or Hijazi in origin, and the oldest MS. des- 
cribed here is Yemenite. Many MSS. are said to have been taken to Indonesia, 
and one should look there for rare works perhaps not found in their country 
of origin.? 


Sources for Hadrams History 
The prime object of my examination of MSS. was to discover historical 
sources, one of the most important considerations for the study of Hadramawt. 
It was as recently as 1033 that M. A. Kammerer was able to say that 3 “ l'on ne 
«connaît jusqu'à présent aucun chroniqueur arabe proprement dit 
“hadramytain ”. Before the discovery of the MSS. described below it was there- 
fore necessary to look to the meagre notices on Hadramawt to be found in more 
general works. All the sources quoted here are, of course, at the best late 
«medieval, and for the period before these authorities one must perforce rely on 
«material from standard Arabic works. This is at once evident from the little 
«ndex to the Bada’ al-Täbut, an historical poem by Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
lib. ‘Ubaidullah al-Sakkäf.4 Saiyid activity has concentrated on preserving the 
ezenealogies of their ancestors, an activity doubtless inspired by the attack on 
the validity of their claim to be descendants of the prophet, made not long 


1 As a preliminary it would be best to list the works on AKA quoted in Tar. Sh. Had., the 
majority of which would probably be found in Hadramawt. 

3 Bindings are mostly Perso-Indian in style and present no features of interest. In academic 
Tarim I visited the local bookbinder, a saiyid, hoping to find with him a local tradition in book- 
binding, but he had learned his craft, which he plied indifferently well, in India, such tools as he 
ised being of crude local manufacture, differing little from those used in Kurope. Scholara write 
heir compositions in quires which are then sent to be bound. Illustrated MSS. are not, and indeed 
wuld not be, found in a country so orthodox, 

3 “ Le Plus Ancien Voyage d'un occidental en Hadramaout (1690) ", Bull. de la Société Royale 
le Géographie d' Égypte (Cairo, 1933), xviii, ii, p. 151. 
4 Printed in Aden without title or date, but aftar 1941 and before 1947, at the Fatät Press, 
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after their ancestors had settled in Hadramawt.! Genealogical trees in book 
form are therefore common everywhere amongst the great Saiyid families. A 
‘Ainat, for instance, I examined such a book containing the genealogy of the 
Sakkaf family to which the mansab there belongs.* 

Where history is concerned then we find that the saiyids have preferred t 
write of the pious works and biographies of their ancestors rather than to recorc 
the history of the country; this is true also in the main of the families o 
masha’ikh. To write history was formerly little regarded in Hadramawt anc 
perhaps in South Arabia generally. Abi Makhrama’s apology for his om 
history, quoted here from his preface (see item 1, p. 290) is then perhaps a littl 
more than a mere conventional introductory statement. It is necessary, never 
theless, to take into account these biographies of saints, containing incidentally 
as they do, valuable local material, and so a long list of biographies has bee 
included in Section 1, part ii. 

To-day the situation has completely altered and there are perhaps ha, 
a dozen known Hadrami historians, and quite a number of individuals wh 
collect scraps of Hadrami lore. Most prominent of all, however, is that surprisin; 
figure ‘Alawi b. Tahir al-Haddad, the Mufti of Johore, author of a number c 
legal treatises, and a man reported to possess more rare Hadrami MSS. tha 
any other individual? Just before World War II this historian had ready fo 
press a history of Hadramawt entitled al-Shamil ft Tankh Hadramawt wo 
Makhahfihà, a critical history written on modern lines, encyclopedic in it 
scope. I was shown a few leaves of the preface, which contained a useful lis 
of authorities, some of which are reproduced here. 


CONTENTS 


Principal Authorities Consulted 
List of Libraries in Hadramawt 
Descriptive List of MSS. :— 


Section J 
Part I (numbered 1-23) 
(a) Historical MSS. (nos. 1-7) 
(b) Historical Sources known by Citation only (nos. 8-14) 
(co) Genealogical Works (nos. 15-16) 
(d) Biographical Works (longer notices) (nos. 17-23) 


[Part II (numbered 1-1x).. Biographies (short notices) 
(a) Printed or Lithographed Texts (nos, i~vil) 

(b) Manuscripts (nos. viii-xlviii) 

(c) Works of Uncertain Origin (nos. xlix~lx) 


1 For an account of the episode, see F. Wustenfeld, op. sit. 

2 In this genealogy, transcribed about thirty to fifty years ago, the line was traced back t 
Muhammad. Where a line became extinct a رض‎ ie. ض‎ ,5 “died without offspring " wa 
written in red. Sometimes the places where these saiyids died are mentioned, and oocasionall 
the names of the mothers are noted. 

* It is intended to treat the modern hterary movement in Hadramawt and Indonesia in. 
later article, 
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Section II (numbered 24-40) 


(a) Law and Custom (nos. 24-26) 
(b) Astronomy (no. 27) 

(e) Diwäns (nos. 28-81) 

(d) Medicine (nos. 32-35) 

(e) Agriculture (nos. 86-37) 

(f) Travel (no. 38) 

(g) Philology, eto. (nos. 39—40)]1 


PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES CONSULTED 


‘Abdullah b. As'ad al-Yafi'l, Mir'át al- Djanán (Haidarabad, 1337-9 x.), 4 vols. 

Ibn al-‘Aidarfis, ‘Abd al-Kädir b. Shaikh, ALNür al-Safr ‘an Akhbar al-Karn al-‘Aghir 
(Baghdad, 1934). 

Brook., Brookelmann, Carl, Geschichte der arabischem Literatur (Weimar-Berlin, 1898-1902), 
Supplementband (Leiden, 1987-1942). 

Lofgren, Oscar, Arabische Texte zur Kenninis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter (Uppsala, 1936), 
2 vols., i.e. Abū Makhrama’s T'ärikh Thaghr ‘Adan. 

—— “Uber Abii Mabrama’s Kiládat al-nahr fi wafayüt 'a'yàn al-dahr", Monde Oriental 
(Uppsala, 1931), xxv, pp. 120-139. 

Muhammad b. ‘Akil, Art. “ Hadramawt ", al-Zahrà' (Cairo, 1845 g.), pp. 101 ff. 

Muhibbi, Muh. al-Amin b. Fadl Allāh . . . Ibn Muhibb al-Din, KAulagat al-Athar (Caro, 1869), 
4 vols. 

Rábita, ii, iii, “ Kutub al-Tar&djim wa-’l-Siyar”, Al-Rabitat al-‘Alawiya (Batavia, 1347 s.), 
il, iii, pp. 109-116. 

Rabiia, ii, vili, Muh. b. ‘Awad Bà Fadl’s materials under the title “Kutub al-Tarägfim wa-'1- 
Siyar”, Al-Rabitat al-‘Alawiya (Batavia, 1347 u. (1928-9)), ii, vii, pp. 321-8. This 
article is a supplement to the foregoing. 

Rihlat, ‘Abdullah b. Muh. b. Hamid al-SekkAf al-‘Alawi, al-Ta‘likat to ‘ Abdulläh b. Mub.... 
Ba Kathir al-Kindi, RtAlat al- Ashwák al- Kawiya Hû Mauätin al-Sddat al-' Alawiya (Cairo, 
1308/193940). 

Salah al-Bakri, Türikh Hadramai al-Siy&st (Cairo, 1354-5), 2 vols. 

B. Shihàb, Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän, Appendices to Ar. version of Lothrop Stoddard, Hadir 
al-‘Alam al-Islam ITI (Cairo, 1362), pp. 157-83. 

Al-Shardji, Ahmad b. Ahmad, Tabakät al-Khawigs (Cairo, 1903). 

Tar. Sh. Had., ‘Abdullah b. Muh. b. Hamid al-Sakkaf al-‘Alawi, T'ürikh al-Shu‘ard’ al-Hadramiyin 
(Cairo, 1358-7), 8 vols., but a fourth and final volume is said to have appeared in 1947-8. 

Wüstenfeld, F., Die Oufiten in Sud-Arabien im XI (XVII) Jahrhundert (Gottingen, 1883). 


List or LIBRARIES 


Though Hadramawt possesses a few public libraries, the majority of MSS. 
and printed books are to be found in the hands of individual owners. Public 
and private libraries are grouped under the name of the town or village in which 
they were seen. 


Mukalla 

The Sultan’s Library, attached to the Djàmi' Mosque, with some thousands 
of printed texts, many rare, mostly fikh, tafsir, and tadjwid. A small number 
of MSS. This library is public and much frequented by Mukalläwis. The 
librarian is Sh. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad al-Nàkhibi, SAa‘ir al-Dawlah. Catalogue. 


1 Section I, Part II, and Section II will be published in 28048. XIII, part 3. 
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Tarim 


The Al Kaf (Public) Library, attached to the Djami‘ Mosque, and main- 
tained by the Al Kaf family. Contains thousands of printed books, and perhaps 
100 MSS., including a copy of al-Nawawi's Minhadj al-Talibin dated 600/1203-4, 
a work much used and prized by Hadramis. This library is, curiously enough, 
very little attended by Hadramis. Catalogue. 

Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Shaikh al-K&f's private library. This includes 
a special library of Korans “ consisting of some whica we have acquired by 
purchase, some of which were presented to us as gifts ”, according to the MS. 
catalogue of the collection. It includes no less than eight sets of leaves of Kufic 
Korans, probably all Yemenite, some of which, they informed me, were pre- 
sented by the Imam of the Yemen, varying from one set of ten sheets to various 
individual pages, all on parchment. There are in all eighty-two Korans, most 
of them written within the last 100-300 years. Some of them have an inter- 
linear Persian translation, one is said to have been written in China, a good many 
are Indian, acquired in various places. 

The Al Bin Sahl Library. This is a wakf library. All the MSS. are contained 
in interesting old cupboards of which one, carved in old Hadrami style, bore the 
date 1238/1822-3. This library dates from the period some hundred 
years ago when the Al Bin Sahl were the wealthiest and therefore leading family 
in Tarim. It is now sadly neglected, the white ant has destroyed quite a number 
of MSS., and I was informed that as many as two-thirds of the books had been 
lost or stolen. It was especially rich in Hadrami diwàns, Fatawt, Fikh, ‘lim 
al-Falak, Medicine, and Biographies. Unfortunately, I was unable to make the 
thorough examination of the library I had wished, and it may be very 
productive of Hadrami material. I estimate that the library contains about 
400 MSS., and it is housed in a fine tall old dar in the older part of Tarim. 

The Al Bin Yahya Library. A public library used partially as a school and 
as a study centre for scholars and the learned. It was founded fairly recently, 
and contains mainly printed books, but also a few unimportant MSS. Catalogue. 

The Al Bin Yahya Library in al-Munaisüra. This house is shown on the 
24 anna stamp and 1 lived in it for some months and had the use of the large 
private library therein. It consists mostly of printed books, but contains half 
a dozen MSS. in good condition, but others have been destroyed by the white 
ant as it has been rather neglected by the heirs. 

The library attached to the Ribat (College) of Tarim. Owing to religious 
prejudice I did not attempt to enter this library which is, however, said to be 
rich in legal and religious books. 

The Library of the Haddad family of al-Hawi. This is a private library 
which I did not attempt to examine, partly on account of lack of time, and 


1 I have heard that Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän, a personage much esteemed in Hadramawt, has 
died since I left Tarim. Every traveller, myself not excepted, owes much to the assistance and 
liberality of the Al Kaf family. 
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partly because the Haddad family is somewhat conservative. It may contain 
interesting works on fikh, especially works written by ancestors of the family. 

The Al Kaf School. The library attached to this institution has mostly 
printed books, but also a few MSS., mostly legal. 

Ghurfat al-Mutéle‘at al-‘Arabiya, a club of the younger saiyids. This con- 
tains mostly modern printed books, but includes MSS., saiyid literature of 
various kinds, and rare Indonesian lithographed or printed works. 

Of private individuals Saiyid Muhammad b. Hashim the historian is believed 
to have a good library, though I have not seen it in his house, and probably a 
number of other scholars possess good MSS. collections. The Al Bin Shihab 
have some documents relating to the history of the Ku‘aiti-Kathiri wars and 
some unusual biographies, and Diwans. 

“Atnat 

The Ribat here has a library which I did not see. As higher teaching here 
has virtually ceased, especially since the famine of 1944, it is probably some- 
‘what neglected, but it should contain material similar to that of the Tarim 
Ribat. 

Kasam 

The saiyids of this village have a library, mostly of printed books, con- 
taining some rare works printed in Indonesia. 
Sawün 

The Al Kaf (Public) Library, contains perhaps a thousand printed books 
and a few MSS., the more important of which have been recorded here. It is 
little used by the Saiwünis. 

Of private individuals, Saiyid Salih b. ‘Ali al-Hamidi has a fine library of 
MSS., the rarer items of which have been described here. Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Ubaidullah has probably also a number of MSS., but I did not see these in 
his house. MSS. may also be found sometimes with local Masha 1kh. 


Al-Katan 
Sultan ‘Ali b. Salah has a fine library, but he did not permit me to see it on 
the grounds that it was in disorder, although he lent me various MSS. to mspect. 


Huraida 

The Mosque Library I was allowed to inspect by the broad-minded and 
liberal ‘Attäs saiyids. It was founded by the father of the present generation 
Saiyid ‘Abdullah b. ‘Alawi b. Hasan, who was a great bibliophile and collector, 
purchasing many volumes from outside Hadramawt. The number of volumes 
at present in reasonable condition is perhaps 400-500, the MSS. being 
about thirty in all. The old catalogue of the library with many of the best books 
was consumed by the white ant. There are still, however, some unusual litho- 
graphed Indian texts, and the MSS. are often fine examples. 

The Kadi ‘Ali b. Salim has a good private library from which I purchased a 
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number of MSS., and recorded others. The mangab, too, is said to have a number 
of rare items in his library, but as he was on pilgrimage at the time of my visit 
in February 1948, I did not see his library. 


Al-Mashhad 
The mansab has a library of printed books and some MSS., mainly bio- 
graphical, but it is much neglected. 


Kaidin | 
This town is reputed to have books, but is disappointing. I saw various 


MSS. belonging to the ‘Amiidis and the Al Haddad saiyids, and examined two 
small MSS. collections of little interest. 


Upper Daw'an 

Part of an MSS. collection belonging to an al-Barr saiyid was examined in 
detail, and a number of other collections seen, but nothing unusual was forth- 
coming. A longer stay in Daw‘an might, however, be productive of MSS. on 
fikh, etc. 

Shu'ba (Sh ba) of ‘Amd 

In this village the ‘Amüdi Masha’ikh are the custodians of a library which 
they regard as sacred. There are three keys to it, held by different sections of 
the family, who are generally, it is said, at variance with one another. Even then, 
within each section the key is held by different members from time to time, 
probably in a sort of rotation. The library is said to be some 500 years old and 
is contained in cupboards. 

Bã Surra of al-Masna‘a (Daw‘an) visited Shu'ba but was not permitted to see 
the library, but the Kadi of Huraida made a thorough examination of the MSS. 
He gave me a hat of eight MSS. which he considered rare, but I have found all 
but two in Brockelmann, and those two might be traceable were further 
particulars given. 

I encountered à number of ‘Amiidi Masha’ikh from Shu'ba in Kaidün, very 
Bedouin in type and unable even to read. They considered it most unlikely that 
I should be permitted to view their library if I visited Shu'ba. These ‘Amidis 
retain all the old superstitious practices of Hadramawt, some having the power 
to cure snake-bite, etc. This dog-in-the-manger attitude of the ‘Amiidis has 
long been a source of irritation to Hadrami schclars, and the famous poet ‘Ali h. 
Hasan al-‘Attas, some 200 years ago, composed the following epigram :— 


PLE | coe °. 


ad. 


- 1 
dz‏ انون والهاء Gr.‏ الحرانة 


1 Vocahzedas pronounced. The metre seems to be || = = u | == u -| s vu |-- < — 
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O noble Shu‘ba, inhabited by none but Bedi, 

Remove ntin-ha from khazdnah (library) and you have khazä (disgrace). 
There can surely be few places where a library has become an object of super- 
stitious veneration. The owner of it is not even buried there, as he died on the 
pilgrimage. 

Wahidi Territory 

At Habban two members of the Shibli family have libraries, as do some of the 
Al Mihdar saiyids. Elsewhere in the territory books can hardly be found as 
it 18 almost entirely a tribal area. To judge from Ba Fakih al-Shihri’s history, 
Habban seems at one time to have been a greater centre of learning than at the 
present day. 


[N.B.—While care has been taken to ensure the accuracy of the material 
presented here, let it be said that if details in some cases are lacking, the work 
had often to be done with expedition, and notes were oftener than not made 
as I sat cross-legged in a large room with numbers of people conversing. Worst 
of all I only had Brock., Sup. III, on my last trip to the Wadi Hadramawt, and 
the other volumes did not arrive till I was nearly due to leave the country. My 
greatest regret is that I was, through this and lack of time, unable to do more 
than glance cursorily through the contents of the rich Al Bin Sahl Library.] 


SECTION 1 
PART 1 
(a) Htstortcal MSS. 
No. 1 
Abū Muh. al-Taiyib b. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Abi Makhrama al-Himyari 
al-Saibàni.! 


Ktlädat al-Nahr fs Wafayät A*yan al-Dahr. 

Loc. Copy in possession of the Hadrami poet Salih b. ‘Ali al-Hamidi of Sarwün. 
A copy is also said to be in the possession of the Mansab of Huraida. 
A copy of part ii in the Al Bin Sahl Library at Tarim. 

Refs. Brock., Sup., ii, p. 240, with notes on location of other MSS. Oscar 
Löfgren, “ Über Abii Mabrama’s Kilädat al-nahr fi wafayät 'a'yàn al- 
dahr", Le Monde Oriental (Uppsala, 1931), xxv, pp. 120-139. Ba Fakih 
al-Shihri (item no. 3), Mukallä MS., pp. 13, 20, 24, 28. 

Begins : 

سم الله الرحمن الرحيم 4T, (all des‏ افضل الصاوات والتسلم ابد لله GU‏ بعد فنا 

خلعه ere QUI,‏ بادرار رزقه . 

Descr. of MS. 376 fol., approx. 10 in. by 14 in. Average 33 lines to page. It 

was formerly a wakf of the Al Djunaid saiyids, made to the students of 


1 Lofgren, op. oilt., p. 181, wrongly spells this al-Shaïbänï, no doubt misled by a badly written 
v sign over the sfr. 
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Tarim in 1277/1860-1. A date, not that of transcription, appears on a 
fly-leaf, 1133/1720-1, so the MS. is probably anterior to this date. Vol. i 
(both vols. being bound together) ends at the year 320/932 and com- 
prises 210 fol. This copy of Salih b. ‘Ali ends at the year 580/1184—5 with 


a section of biographies entitled السادسة‎ &U العشرون الامسة من‎ . 
Biography 
For details consult Brock. (ref. cit.). Bà Makhrama was born at Hadjram 
in 833/1430 and died in 903/1497. Biographies are given by Ba Fakih of his 
father (cf. Löfgren, op. cit., pp. 131 ff.) who wrote works on fikh, commentaries, 
grammar, and handasa, and his brother ‘Abdullah Ya'üdi (in Löfgren ‘Umiidi). 
Notes 


Brock. remarks “ Bd. i, bis 501 verloren". The Cairo photo of a 
Constantinople MS., however, commences with the same opening phrases as 
the Saiwün text. The Saiwün MS. is unquestionably the first two volumes of the 
complete work, and seems to agree with Lofgren’s analysis (op. cit., pp. 125 ff.). 
It is probable, therefore, that we have actually two copies of the first vol. 
from which to prepare a critical text. In the Al Bin Sahl library, in Tarim, there 
is a volume of Bã Makhrama’s history, containing probably the last three 
portions. It is a very fine MS., but I have unfortunately not taken particulars 
of it. 

The following extract from the preface of the Kilddat al-Nahr is of some 
importance, as it lists the sources and defines the arrangement of the history, 
but there is not much here which Lófgren's able analysis has not already 
detected. 


اما بعد فانه لما كان Ul‏ 2 طريقا الى | dé‏ من درج من القرون الماضية e‏ 
ووسيلة الى حفظ اخبارم وأحواهم الجاريسة ؛ وكان ذلك عبرة لمن اعتبرء وعظة il,‏ 
ان ادحكر لما يقف عليه فه من LUE‏ الدهور tery‏ الاحوال والامورء اردت ان 
url‏ فيه Os k Lab gl, LAY be‏ فى ذصكر ye‏ وصرفت الى تحصيله 
مى » خا مجمد الله تاليفا Lily‏ وترصيفا GE‏ سلكت فيه مهيع التوسط بين الاطناب 
الممل والإيجاز JE‏ ؛ ال pole Je à gull CRAB UI ERE‏ 
افضل الصلاة والسلام جاعلا كل مائه Ca‏ نمس طقف SL‏ ذا كرا فى كل pte‏ 
من KL‏ تراحم اهلهاء > حررا كل WE dey‏ بتخليصبا من اصلهاء LR‏ لانشاما 
Lol‏ « ومعولا على نقلهاء مقدما غالبا من وقفت على JU‏ وفاته , Lm‏ 
جهلت وقت loss le‏ تلك العشر Lai (Pee ree $3 Lips 1,9. Cr‏ كثرها الى 
elles, «Lilas‏ رجة الاعيان فى euis TETE ee Ul BL‏ 
فاذكره فى EL‏ الحوادث فى سنة dus © IB us à eds So a,‏ 
وجل اعتادى D‏ ابتديت بهء واتقنت فمه عمله تار الشيخ الكير الا جد عفيف 
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الدين AU‏ عد الله بن اسعد » الا al‏ اودعت فيه He‏ مستكثرة ما كان امل ذكرها 
AS tye L fat co > c‏ شتی ھی فا زدنه معتمدى o JI MS‏ الخررجى 
Ll,‏ الجندى » £005 العلامة اى حسان الحضرى امام الطريقة» وكتاب Atl‏ 
الشفاف فى مناقى الاشراف اهل الحقيقة . وكتاب الشيخ JAH‏ على ابن Al (sio)‏ 
بكر الموسوم بالبرقة الشيقة « وقد اعتاد LI‏ عن del‏ ذلك بانه لم يقف من DUAL‏ 
Gall Ja‏ على سوى EOU‏ أبن سمره (sio‏ فلهذا لم يتعرض اذ كر | كثرم فى مره 

د ce‏ وسميته قلادة النحر فى Shig‏ اعبان الدهى . 

Of these sources al-Djanadi and al-Khazradji are well-known printed 
texts, as is also al-Yafii’s Mtr at al-Djandn (Haidarabad, 1337-40), cf. Brock., 
u, p. 177, and item no. 7 of this article. 

For al-Djawhar al-Shaffaf, see O. Löfgren, op. cit., p. 130, and item no. viii 
of biographies. 

‘Alî b. Abi Bakr al-Sakran b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Sakkaf (ob. 895/1489-90) 
was a celebrated Süfi, and his work entitled al-Barkat al-Mushika (t) fs Dhikr 
Inbas al- Khirkat al-Anika was printed in Cairo in 1847/1928-9 but is not known 
to Brockelmann. This must be the work cited under the title of al-Barkat 
al-Shaïyika here. 

Ibn Samura (pointing the name as in O. Lofgren, Arabische Texte, ete., 
ii, p. 27), whose name has also been given me as Ibn Samwara, died in 590/1194. 
I have been informed that he was an Abyani. For his Tabakäi see Brock., Sup., 
i, p. 570, and Otto Spies, “ Beiträge zur arabischen Litteraturgeschichte ”, 
in Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes (Leipzig, 1932), xix, iij, p. 25, for a 
copy in Constantinople. The Mansab of Huraida is also said to have a copy of 
the T'abakàat. 


No. 2 

Al-Saiyid Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Alawi, known as Shanbal. 

No title, but the work is generally known as Tärikh Shanbal. 

Loc. Purchased from the Kadi of Huraida, Al-Baiyid ‘Ali b. Salim Al al-‘Attas. 

Refs. Rabita, ii, iii, entry no. 16. Muh. b. ‘Akil, Art. “ Hadramawt ”’, al-Zahra@’ 
(Cairo, 1345), iii, p. 107. This work also forms one of the sources of Ba 
Fakih al-Shihri (see item 3), where frequent allusion is made to it. 

Begins : 

سم الله . . . وفى سنة Gol‏ وعساية توف حم call‏ بن على بن فارس المعروف بابن 

Descr. of MS. 161 pages, 19 lines to page. Years marked in red. The tran- 
scription of the MS. is evidently fairly recent, and it cannot be more than 


fifty years old. The paper, ink, and hand are similar to that of the Mukalla 
MS. of Ba-Fakih al-Shihri. There are a few blanks only, but the pointing, 
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especially of names, is often defective. Where non-Hadrami names are 
concerned this may be easily rectified, but local names will sometimes be 
puzzling. 


Biography 

Under the annals for the year 872/1467—8 (p. 112 of the MS.) a note remarks : 
“ In (this year) was born al-Sharif Ahmad Shanbal ‘Abdullah b. 'Alawi, the 
author of this book”. A footnote at the end remarks that the author died in 
Tarim on Thursday, 24th Radjab, 920/1514. Al-Räbitat al-‘Alawtya says that 
he wrote a Térikh al-Sdda wa-'l-Ashráf, but that it is not known where copies 
are to be found. It seems likely that this is the work in question. 


Contents and Notes 


These chronicles are set down in the form of annals under date-headings. 
This history covers the period 501/1107-8—920/1514-€, but I have seen in 
possession of the well-known Hadrami poet, Salih b. ‘Ali of Saiwün (cf. Brock., 
Sup., ui, .م‎ 498), a number of pages said to be from Shanbal’s history, partially 
eaten by the white ant, and relating to the period before 500 g. The content of 
these pages, however, includes comparatively little relating to Hadramawt, and 
the loss of the first.volume is probably therefore of little moment. 

The first portion of the MS., from about 500 x. to the year 590/1193 (p. 20), 
is little more than a bare record of events outside Arabian history, no doubt 
gleaned from the standard sources, and obituary notices of notables. Such few 
allusions to Hadramawt as there are may also be derived from known 
authorities. The remainder is more informative, though sources are habitually 
omitted throughout the book. In general this book is largely a record of battle, 
plunder, killing, and the like, with notes on floods, fires, famines, and des- 
truction. It will be useful for establishing a chronological sequence on Hadrami 
history,’ and when examined in detail may give a picture of Hadrami tribal 
movements. 

Notes of interest are the use of the mandjanik against Hainin (Henin) in 
625/1228, an attack by the Magian Yahüd (read Hunüd, Indians) on Shihr and 
Socotra in the mid-eighth century, the rise of the price of twist (ghazl) at Shihr 
in 913/1507—8 to 7 Shihri ocques, and of cotton (‘utb) to 10 ocques, as the result 
of a famine. Under the events of 849/1445—6 is recorded the death of ‘Abdullah 
b. ‘Ali al-Kathiri, who is said to have been the first to introduce drums (tubul) 
and trumpets to Hadramawt. 


No. 3 
Muh. b. ‘Umar al-Taiyib Bà Fakih Bã ‘Alawi al-Shihri. 


1 In Aden there has appeared (without date, title, or author) a summary or index to the yet 
unprinted poem of the well-known saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. ‘Ubaidallah Al-Sakkaf entitled 
Bada'i al Tabüt fs Tartkh Hadramtt, which gives some Indication of she mam events m Hedrami 
history, unfortunately unprovided with dates. 
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Tartkh. 

Loc. Copy in al-Maktabat al-Sultaniya in Mukalla (no. 438 of the Cat.). 
A good copy with Ba Surra, the present governor of Shihr. The Mansab 
of Huraida is said to have a copy also. 

Refs. Rabija, ú, ii, pp. 109-116, no. 33. Muh. b. ‘Aki, Art. “ Hadramawt ", 
al-Zahra’ (Cairo, 1345), i, p. 107. B.Shihab, Appendices to Hädir, p. 164. 
See also items nos. 5 and 6. 

This author is not known to Brock. 

Descr. of MSS. The Mukallä copy is recent and defective in many respects, 
but lacunae, though existing, are not very numerous. There are, however, 
many errors and the letters in names often lack diacritical points. The 
Ba Surra text is a good clear MS. though fairly recent, and I am having this 
copied at present. The material relating to the Portuguese I have copied 
and collated with both MSS., intending to publish it with a translation. 

A colophonic note (p. 438) to the Mukalla MS., evidently copied from 
the original, says :— 


وكان فراغ من زر هذا UI‏ 2 المبارك بكرة يوم الاثنين لعله YA‏ فى شهر شعبارن 

. ٠٠.٠.١. Le e SAI 

بقل الحقير العبد الضعيف الذليل المحم عبد الله بن صا بن عبود با عطب . 
Biography‏ 

Though this author 18 one of the most widely used sources for Hadrami 


history, 1 have not been able to find any information about him in the sources 
used in the compilation of this survey. 


Contents and Notes 


This history takes the form of annals, the year in both copies mentioned 
being written in red. The style is a kind of Arabic, not colloquial yet near to it, 
not free of grammatical errors, and containing some South Arabian words. 
In general it somewhat resembles the style of the work known as Tartkh Thaghr 
‘Adan, but is perhaps rather cruder. The © is often written for the b, both 
having the same pronunciation in Hadramawt. Many chronograms in verse are 
quoted throughout. Among sources used are Ibn al-Daiba', Sakhawi, Abii 
Makhrama (see item no. 1), and Bà Sandjala (see item no. 9) whose work 
may only survive in the extracts quoted by Bà Fakïh al-Shihri. The year at 
which the history opens is 901/1495—6, and it deals with the events of the 
tenth (sixteenth) century. 

The Tartkh Ba Fakth al-Shthri is an important source for the period. While 
it deals with events from a Hadrami viewpoint, it has much of interest for the 
history of South Arabia in general. There are allusions to contemporary his- 
torical events outside Arabia, and the author is well informed on the activities 
of the Turks and Portuguese in the Red Sea, Indian Ocean, and India. The 
value of the Tarikh Ba Fakth lies in its presentation of the Arabian background 
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to the Portuguese accounts of their relations with the Arab princes along the 
South Arabian coast. Moreover, these annals throw entirely new light on the 
internal history of the country. As usual, there is much biographical material. 

Under the annals for the year 905/1499-1500 there is a most curious account 
of a Jew in Baihan who seems to have been a semi-independent chief. He is 


described as الناقض العهد الذى سحان‎ ¿ss Jl as he refused to deliver up a 

murderer, and the writer goes on to say 1 :— 

ركان Gate‏ على الشييخ Ye‏ ناف للايمان يطعن فى الاسلام ويركي الخيل بالسرو ج 

المعرفة rill‏ والفضة ويتطاول على المسلمين Las‏ خلق من المبود خصوصاً من بود 
ei^‏ بعد أسلامة . 


He evidently disobeyed the Muslim sumptuary laws current in the Yemen up 
to the present time. 

In 910/1504-5 guns and cannon were being used in the local wars, but in 
905/1499—1500 the Sultan al-Zafir of Aden had been fighting with mangonels 
(Dlia) in the Dathina area, and took the “Husn Dathina”.? The 
Sultan Badr. b. ‘Abdullah b. Dja far ordered copper coins (fulüs) to be struck 
in Shibr in 934/1527-8, and again in 943/1536-7 “the Sultan Badr struck 
al-bukshat al-Badriya ".5 The author adds also tha; in 946/1539-40 in 
Djumadà I a new coinage came into use in Aden.‘ 

In these annals I have remarked that a famine seems to be recorded every 
few years, with consequent high prices in Shihr and the Wadi Hadramawt ; for 
example in 947/1540-1 dhura in Shibàm became so dear that a musrä cost 
two bukshas, and a ratl and a third of dates one buksha. Six kurg (i.e. a 2-mugrä 
weight, now standardized at 14 ozs.) of sugar cost an ashrafi, “a thing 
unknown till coffee appeared”. Kat was well known in Yemen in 976/1568, 
but it was not found in Hadramawt.5 This, of course, is still the case at the 
present time. 

Other versions of Tarikh Ba Fakth al-Shihri 

An abbreviated version of this history under the title [khtisar Tarikh al- 
Taiyib Bà Fakth l-’l-Karn al-‘Ashir, was made by ‘Umar b. Sakkaf b. 
Muhammad al-Safi al-Sakkaf Bà 'Alawi * but the only copy which I have seen 
is In the possession of Salih b. ‘Ali of Saiwiin. 

While in Huraida I was lent a copy of what purported to be an MS. copy of 
Ba Falih's history, bearing the title Tarikh Hawddith al-Sinin wa-Wafat al- 
“Ulama al-‘Amilin wa-’l-Sdadai al-Murabbiyin wa-’l-Avwliy® wa-l-Salikin min 


1 Mukallà MS., p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 86. 

3 Ibid., pp. 169 and 222. The bukgÀa is the name of a contemporary Yemenite ooin to-day. 

4 Ibid., p. 254. 

5 Ibid., p. 376. 

* This is probably the poet whose biography is given in Tar. SA. Had., ui, pp. 6 seq. He died 
in 1210/1801-2. 
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sanat tisa mat tla “att hi -l-Alf muftya. I had very little time to examine 
this MS., which was moreover written in a poor hand, but my notes describe it 
as covering the period 935/1528-1224/1809. This, of course, commences later, 
but continues for another century beyond the period covered by the other MSS. 
of Ba Fakih. Had I had full notes on the Mukalla MS. with me at the time 
I should have examined this Huraida MS. with more care, but evidently some 
account must be taken of it in the preparation of a critical edition of Ba Fakth’s 
history. 


No. 4 
Al-Saiyid ‘Abdullah b. Muh. b. ‘Abdullah b. Abi Bakr Bà Hasan Djamal al-Lail 


al-‘Alawi al-Husaini. 


K. Nashr al-Nafahat al-Miskiya fs Akhbar al-Shihr al-Mahmiya. 


Loc. Vol. 1 only in the Al al-Käf Library at Tarim, but the entire work is said 
to comprise two volumes. It is possible that a complete text may be found 
in Shihr with the Ba Hasan family. 


Refs. Tar. Sh. Had., i, 131. ‘Alawi b. Tahir has used this work in the com- 
piletion of his Shamu. 
Descr. of MS. 217 fol., usually 14 lines to page. 
Biography 
According to Tar. Sh. Had. the author died on the 22nd Rabi’ I1, 1347/1928 
at Shihr. Another source gives the 14th Rabi‘ as the precise date. 


Contents and Notes 
The K. Nashr al-Nafahät is divided into three babs and a khatima, as 
follows :— 
L5 وما‎ a=, Gad نذكر فبها مقدار هذه المدينة الماركة وذكر سكانها‎ aill G 
فى جزيرة العرب المشهورة بناحية‎ Cel Ls فى ركتها ومدحها نظماً‎ 
; +! Cell 
الكبار من اشتهر بها اشتهار الشمس فى رابعة النبار.‎ Ug! الاول- فى ذ كر‎ QU (2 
. النانى- فى ذ كر مساجدها العامة والتنسه على المندرسة منها والداثرة‎ oUI 3 
. من الملوك العظام وسلاطيها الفخام‎ POEET Sul Jue 
بعض الفضلاء.‎ bad متفرقة‎ olg الخاعة فى ذ كر‎ (b 


1 The following dialect words are found in the text: p. 122, all cannon-ball (nowadays, 
a bullet); p. 200 ذبور‎ fields; p. 257 زعييه‎ boat; p.317, مكيب‎ a messenger. All of these 
words are to be found m C. v. Landberg, Glossaire Datinois (Leiden, 1920-42). The Indian words 
dl ry olerk (p. 121) and بأنيان‎ Hindu, also commonly used to-day, were apparently in use at 
this period, A Turk is a “ Rimi”, (Mukallä MS.) 
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l The Tarim volume ends with the lives of the saints, Le. with the con- 
clusion of Bab 1. 

The author of the K. Nashr al-Nafahät has relied mainly on (a) al-Nur 
al-Safir, (b) al-Mashra' al-Rawi, and (c) al-Djawhar al-Shaffaf” He has also had 
recourse to (1) Kanz al-Barahin (see item biogs. no. iv), (2) Sharh al-' Awa (see 
item biogs. no. v), (3) Muh. b. Zain b. Sumait, Bahdiat al-Fu'ad wa-Bughyat 
al-Murád (Tar. Sh. Had., ú, 129), (4) 'Aidarüs b. ‘Umar b. 'Aidarüs al-Habghi 
(ob. al- Ghurfa, 1314/1896—7), ‘Ikd al-Yawakit al-Djawhariya fx Tarik al-Sadat 
al-‘Alawtya (Brock., Sup., u, 821, but with a slightly different title, printed). 

He describes the contents of his history as follows :— 
bas وتواريخ ونانیم وذ كر سكن‎ prd JI أفاضل الشتحر‎ sla 
bit del Sop بون‎ CE ee Bato ود‎ 

. فى مدحهم وذ كر وقايعهم كذلك‎ 
The first volume is not very interesting or informative, but the remaining 


babs may well prove to be more valuable. A note on ths quarters of Shihr, how- 
ever, seems worth Torn: These are :— 


حارة القرية » وكانت العاره بها سابقا Les‏ بورق لحان القدم . ثم حارة Dee‏ 
nee‏ الملا a‏ اقدم كان e. le‏ حارة ای عوين d ries‏ ت 
Aa‏ ويقال ها الحوطه En Dle e‏ 


No. 5 

Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Alawi b. Muh. al-Haddäd Ba ‘Alawi. 

al-Faw@id al-Saniya ft Dhikr Fada^l Nisbat min yantasib cla al-Sdsilat 

al-Nabawiya, A bihim al-Sddat al-‘Alawiya, khustisan minhum al-Kajinin 
br 'L-Dashat al-Hadramiya, 

Loc. Copy purchased at Huraida, in author's possession. Another copy in 
Al Kaf Library, at Tarim. 

Refs. Brock., Sup., ii. 816, citing O. Snouck Hurgronje, “ Sa'd Es-Suwénf ein 
seltsamer Wali in Hadhramét’’, Zeitschr. f. Assyr., xxxvi, 1911, p. 239, 
and Versprede Geschriften (Bonn-Leipzig, 1925), v, pp. 418-19. 
Rihlat, pp. 62-4. 

Descr. of MS. 158 3 fol. 15 lines to page. Copy transcribed 1262/1846. Good 
clear hand. A note on a fly-leaf says bt-rasm al-walad. The author states 
(fol. 104a) that the work was composed in 1203/1789. 

This work has been known in Europe up to the present only by Snouck 
Hurgronje's citation, but he gives no indication as to the whereabouts of 
the MS. or its contents. 

1 For al-Maghra‘ al-Rawi, see Brock., Sup., ii, p. 617. Though rot mentioned by Brook. there 


is actually a printed text of this work which I have seen (Cairo, 1319 x.). Al- Djawhar al-Ehaffaj 
15 item no. vui of the biographies, 
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Biography 

The annotator of the Rihlat gives the following particulars, commencing with 
his genealogy in full detail. Born in the Aawta of al-Hawi in Tarim (the seat of 
one branch of the Al Haddad saiyids) on the 21585 Shawwal 1127/1715. 
The names of his teachers are given. Went to al-Haramain in 1157/1744. 
Names of some of his many pupils after his return to Tarim quoted. Succeeded 
his father as mansab of al-Hawi in 1188/1774. He must have attained 
some eminence as he is known in this and Snouck Hurgronje’s copy as 
al-Mudjaddid li-l-Karn al-Thani ‘Ashir. Ob. 30th Radjab 1204/1790, 
and buried in Zanbal in Tarim, one of its three cemeteries, known collectively 
as Bashshar, from the donor (wakef) of the land. 

He is the author of eight works, of which there are known to the annotator 
of the Rihlat only the above, (2) his Fatawt collected by his son ‘Alawi, (3) 
Safinat al-Arwäh, mukhtasar Simt al-Fataws WAR Zara wa-l-Fatãuñ 
al-' Adaniya h-Da Makhrama. 
Contents and Notes 

The work is divided into a preface (fol. 3a) which deals with the territories 
comprised by the term Hadramawt, and the boundaries of the country, followed 
by eight sections as follows :— 

i. Dhikr Hadramawt wa- Khasd’isthä wa-Manäktbihä wa-Ahlsha (fol. 12a). 
i. Dhikr Balad Tarim [sic] al-Mahrüsa wa-Manäkib Ahhha (fol. 27a). 
. it. Dhikr Shit‘ abiha wa-Djibühhaà wa-Awdryatsha, eto. (fol. 35a). 
iv. Dhikr Masadjidtha al-Mashhiira, etc. (fol. 380). 
v. Dhikr al-Than@ ‘ala Turabihà, wa . . . Aktab . . . wa-Katfiyat al-Ziyära 
lahum (fol. 47a). 
vi. Dhikr Ziyärat Nabi Allah Hiid (fol. 65b). 
vi. Fadl wa-Barakat al-Djumii‘at al-‘Amma ‘ind Ziyarat Kubir al-Auliya’, 
etc. (fol. 85a). 

vii. Dhkr Sharaf Nasab Sádatinà Al Abt “Alaus (fol. 905). 


The last section is followed by a khatima. 


Amongst other sources, the author relies on al-Nur al-Sdfir, and Tärikh 
al-Satyid Muh. b. ‘Omar al-Taiyib Ba Fakth (fol. Ta) (see item no. 3). 


No. 6 

al-Shaikh Salim b. Muh. b. Salim b. Humaid (or perhaps better Hamid) al-Kindi. 
Tarskh b. Humaid (usual title). The copy I have seen in the possession of 
Mr. A. F. Watts is entitled -Al-‘Uddat al-Mufidat al-Djami‘a lh-Tawartkh 
Kadima wa-Djadida. This is probably the correct title, but in Rihlat (p. 23, 
geq.), it is described as T'árskh fi Akhbar Hadramawt wa-Kab@ diha wa-Mulaksha 
wa-Hawadithiha. In the Art. “ Kutub al-Taradjim, etc.”, it is simply called 
Tarkh Hadramawt, but this article is not very ES where titles are 
concerned. 

VOL. XIII. PART 2. 23 
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Loc. The original copy is said to be in the possession of the Mangab of 
Huraida. According to Kutub al-Taradjim, etc., Sultan Mansür in Saiwün 
possesses a copy, and he adds that there are also ccpies in Sourabaya and 
Huraida. I was informed of a copy in Mukalla. Mr. A. F. Watts of the Aden 
Political Service possesses an incomplete copy purchased in Saïwün. There 
are doubtless many other copies in the country and perhaps also in the 
Hast Indies. 

Refs. Tar. Sh. Had., iti, p. 63. Rehlat, p. 23 seq. Rabifa, ii, iñ, pp. 109-116, 
no. 34. 


Begins: oale خواص‎ SY gly لله الذى خص بلملك‎ + 
Descr. of MS. Mr. Watts’s copy ends at the year 835/1429-30. 104 pages, 
22 lines to page. 


Biography 

Ibn Humaid was born in Taris in 1217/1802-3, and for many years was 
occupied in study and mixed in Süfistic circles, no doubt passing through the 
usual training at Taris and elsewhere. A list of his teachers is given. 

He is described in the Ršhlat (upon which most of the biography given here 
is based) as al-mutasawwif wa-’l-siydst al-idjtima"s, and ia noted as an historian, 
especially of the “ great national rising " against the Yafi‘ls in 1205/1848-9. 
After the expulsion of the Yafi‘is from the Kathiri towns, he became kattb 
khäss, or private secretary, to the Sultan Ghalib b. Muhbsn b. Ahmad al-Kathiri, 
which made him specially qualified to write a history of the times. He 
apparently also wrote a biography of the Kathiri Sultan, his master, but I 
have come across no other references to this. On the Sultàn's death on the 
21st Radjab 1287/1870 he retired from the royal service and the political 
milieu, to devote himself to history and Süfism. The history is said to have been 
written after the year 1284 n. 

Ibn Humaid remained at Tarts till his death m 1316/1898-9, and is buried 
with his ancestors there. About two years before his daath, he was visited by 
the author of the Rihlat al-Ashwäk, who relates one or two anecdotes of him. 
It is also noted that Ahmad b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah al-‘Artis used Ibn Humaid’s 
history as a source for his own treatise on Hadramawt (item no. 15 of this article 
probably being intended). 


Contents and Notes 


Till about 600/c.1200 the book is mostly general history, based on 
the standard sources for Islamic history. South Arabien historical authorities 
consulted include Khazradji, Ibn al-Daiba‘, and the two Hadrami histories of 
Ba-Fakth al-Shihri and Shanbal described here (see iteras nos. 3 and 2), beside 
the usual biographical works which abound in Southern Arabia, such as those des- 
cribed in section I, part II. The complete history is said to cover the events up 
tothe year 1313/1895-6. Some versions are said to contain contentious matter. 
The author, despite the encomiums of ‘Abdullah b. Muh. al-Sakkaf, is recognized 
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to have certain faults, notably that he has a pro-Kathiri and pro-Saiyid bias. 
The saiyids, be it remarked, have generally a leaning toward the Kathiris and 
antipathy to the Ku'aitis. Ibn Humaid is, however, the principal source for the 
history of the nineteenth century in particular, and has been used by all con- 
temporary Hadrami historians. He is, for instance, much cited by Tar. Sh. Had. 


No. 7 

‘Abdullah b. 5850 al-Yàfi'i. 

Al-Tarckh li-’l-Shatkh ‘Abdullah, etc. 

Loc. Al Kaf Library, in Tarim. 

Hefe. This is almost certainly Mi’ at al-Djandn of ‘Abdullah b. As'ad b. ‘Ali b. 
Sulaiman al-Yafi'i, ob. 768/1348, and it concludes in the same year aa the 
well-known printed text. 


(b) Historical Sources known by Citation only 

No. 8 

al-Shaikh ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali b. al-Hassin al-Hadrami.! 

Tànkh Ba Hassan (alternative title al-Baha, cf. infra). 

Loc. According to the anonymous writer in al-Rábifat al-‘Alawiya (see infra 
refs.) a complete text of this history is to be found in Habban with Salim 
b. Ahmad al-Mihdar, whose son, Bi Bakr, informed me that he had sold his 
father’s library to the Shibli family. Many of the books were removed to 
Indonesia, where this copy may now be. The Mansab of Huraida is said to 
have a copy entitled Tartkh Hassan. 

Refs. O. Löfgren, “ Uber Abii Mahrama’s Kilàdat al-nahr...”, Le Monde 


B.Shihab, Appendices, op. cit., p. 163. 
See also item no. 1 of this article. 
Biography 

He was born at Raidat al-Mishkäs about 750/1349, but little is precisely 
known of him. Abū Makhrama calls him Imam al-Tarika. He died in 818/1415-6 
and is therefore roughly contemporary with Khazradji. 

Tar. Sh. Had. mentions five works which it is known with certainty were 
composed by him, including the history which he names al-Bahd, adding that 
it is concerned with the biographies of noted Yemenis. According to the Kadi 
of Huraida he is credited with three histories, one long, one medium, and one 
short in size, the shorter ones probably epitomes of the first. 


1 Tar. Sh. Had. says the BA Hassän are a section of the famous Hadrami tribe of Kinda, on 
the authority of the Saba'ik al-Dhahab. I was informed that he was known as al-Shihri. 

* This history must carefully be distinguished from that of Khasradji known in Hadramawt 
as Tarikh Ba Hasan. Both of these works are quoted m Abū Makhrama’s preface, as sources to his 
Kiladat al-Nahr. Mr. A. Watts has since informed me that he had a brief glance at a copy of this 
history in the possession of Saiyid ‘Abd al-Ilàh Ba-Fakih of Tarim. 
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No. 9 

al-Fakih ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Muh. b. Sandjala al-Shihri. 

Al-‘Ikd al-Lhamin al-Fäkhi~, otherwise known as Tarikh, Bà Sangala. 

Loc. The actual existence of copies to-day is uncertain, but the Mansab of 
Huraida is said to possess a copy. 

Refs. This author is unknown to Brock. Cited in Muh. b. ‘Akil, Art. 
“ Hadramawt ”, al-Zahra’ (Cairo, 1345), ii, p. 107. His history is men- 
tioned by the Mufti of Johore, ‘Alawi b. Tahir, in she preface to his great 
history al-Shämal, of which a few preliminary pages were run off about the 
outbreak of the recent war and sent to Hadramawt for criticisms. It 18 
possible, therefore, that he may have a copy. 

Biographical Detaals 

Ba-Fakih al-Shihri (see item no. 3) quotes much from Ba Sandjala. He 
calls him al-mwarrikh, “tke historian ”, and repeats the above genealogy. He 
gives his date of death as 937/1579 (Mukallà MS. pp. 56, 175, 297, 403). 'Alawi 

b. Tahir remarks that his history covers the period 900-977/1494—1570. 

The name is sometimes given as Ba Sakhla, but learned Hadrami opinion 
agrees that this is an error; the confusion is easily understood. 


No. 10 

Al-Shaikh Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah Ba Zar‘a al-Daw‘ani. 

Tarikh Bà Zar‘a, possibly entitled Nubdha ... 

Loc. The actual whereabouts of copies 1s uncertam, but the Mansab of 
Huraida is said to have a copy. 

Refs. Tar. Sh. Had., ü, p. 154. Rihlat, p. 136 (merely a citation). Muh. b. 


B.Shihüb, Appendices op. cit., p. 164. This author is unknown to Brock. 


Contents and Notes. 

According to al-Räbita (entry no. 19) this work consists of Tabakat wa- 
Tarädjim and was composed in the eleventh / seventeenth century. 
The writer of this latter article is, however, not aware of the whereabouts 
of the MS., whereas Muh. b. ‘Akil says it is a work frequently found in 
Hadramawt. Sultan ‘Ali b. Salah of al-Katn is inquiring for copies in the 
country. 


‘Alawi b. Tahir, in the preface to the Shamal, has cited a number of 
authorities which he presumably has either seen or possesses, but which I have 
not succeeded in tracing elsewhere. As will be seen, only the barest details as to 
the name of the author and the title of his composition are given. None of these 
authorities seems known to Brockelmann.! 


1 These titles (nos. 11-14) are not known to the Kasi f al-Zunün, but no. 12 was to be found in 
Hadramawt within quite recent times as I met several soholara who claimed to have seen it. 
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No. 11 

al-Shaikh al-Fakih Abi Muh. al-Taiyib b. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad Ba Makhrama 
(the brother of the celebrated poet ? cf. item no. 28). 

al-Nisba lû 'l-Mawàds' wa-’l-Buldan. 


No. 12 
‘Awad b. Ahmad b. ‘Awad b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar al-Djarü. 
Kitab al-Farad; ba'da 'L-Shidda fx Ithbat Fura‘ Kinda (or according to another 
source, . . . -Ansdb Kinda). 

It seems that this writer was also a poet. ‘Alawi b. Tahir, however, only 
possesses portions of this work which, were it ever to be found in its entirety, 
would evidently be of considerable value. 


No. 18 

Muh. b. Ibrahim b. ‘Aïdarüs b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad Bal- 
Fakih al-‘Alawi al-Husaini. 

Rihlat 


No. 14 

‘Alawi b. Tahir also mentions a Yemenite history which will probably contain 

some Hadrami material. 

Muh. b. ‘Ali al-Ahdali al-Husaini al-Yamani al-Azhari. 

Nathr al-durr al-Makniin min Fada al- Yaman al-Maimün. 

This is probably not the author cited by Abii Makhrama (Taàrskh Thaghr 
‘Adan, ii, pp. 15 and 30). For the latter see O. Löfgren, “ Uber Abi Mahrama’s 
Kilàdat, etc. ", p. 130. 

(c) Genealogical Works 

No. 15 

Al-Saiyid Ahmad b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah al-‘Attas. 

Risäla fi Ansab al-Kab@ il al-Sakinin bi-Hadramawt. 

Loc. Copy made from a text in Huraida, and collated with another text from 
Shibam, in the author’s possession. This is a work likely to be found in 
many places. | 

Refs. Rihlat, p. 112. 

Begins: Oy s لله رب العالمين وصلى الله وسل على سيد الاولين‎ aH 

Descr. of MS. 30 pages, 21 lines to page. Copy made by the author. 

Biography | 

Saiyid Ahmad was born in Huraida in 1257/1841. He had a wide corre- 


spondence with scholars of many Islamic countries and was a man of con- 
siderablescholarship. In 1325/1907 he visited Egypt and the Hejaz. He became 
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mansab in Huraida and was a great mediator between the Ku'aiti Sultans and 
the tribes of Hadjar and of Daw'an. Ob. 1334/1916. 


Contents and Notes 


The Ris&l& was composed in 1331/1913, and is said to rely to some extent 
on Ibn Humaid’s history. As the title implies, it deals with genealogy and 
history. It closes with a description of the route from Hadramawt to Mecca, 
giving the stages, names of villages, etc. Much of the work has been rendered 
of less value than it would have been, by the publication of the material 


collected by W. H. Ingrams, D. van der Meulen, and Salah al-Bakri, but it will 
serve as à useful control. 


No. 16 

Ba Hurmuz (other names not given). 

Al-Durrat al-Mudv'a fx 'l-Nssbat al-Hurmuziya. 

Loc. Al Käf Library of Saiwün, where it is no. 82. 

Refs. Cf. Tar. Sh. Had., i, p. 94, for some notes on the Bã Hurmuz family. 
Contents and Notes 


This is a work on a well-known family of Masha’ikh, but the book itself I 
found of little interest, a viewpoint with which the Kaji of Huraida concurs. 
It seems to be little more than a collection of pious tales. 


(d) Biographical Works (longer notices) 
No. 17 
Anon. 


Al-Nadjm al-Zähir al-Mudv fs Manabi al-Shaikh al-‘Aref al-Wals ‘Umar b. 

‘Abd al-Kadir al-‘Amiidt. 

Loc. MS. in the possession of Muh. al-‘Amüdi, the ‘Amiidi Shaikh of Kaidün 
and al-Nadjaidain. 

Descr. of MS. Approx. 3 in. by 4 in., and 100 pages. Transcribed 1197/1782. 

Notes 


This biography was composed in 1159/1746 at the request of the son of the 
‘Amiidi Shaikh, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Kadir, whose biography it is. No author's 
name is given, but the transcriber, Saiyid Muh. al-Zàhir b. Ahmad b. al-Habib 
“Abdallah al-Mashhür may be the compiler. There is, however, a gap of thirty 
years between composition and transcription. The work is written in a turgid 
style, replete with stereotyped phrases and pious sentiments, containing little 
original matter. The MS. is not likely to be easily accessible to travellers, and 
as the ‘Amüdis are an important family of Masha’ikh, celebrated in Hadrami 
history, with a strong influence over the tribes, nearly all matter of any value 
has been extracted and will be set down here. 
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Contents 
The genealogy of Sh. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Kadir is given as follows :— 
بن عبد الرحمن بن تمر بن عبد الرحمن بن‎ AE عمربن عبد القادربن عبد الرحمن بن‎ 
Gb بن خمد بن‎ des de بن عمر‎ Oe à عثان القدے بن أحمد القديم بن مد‎ 
ابن سعيد بن عسى ابن شعبان ابن‎ art بن سعيد بن‎ art الكبير سعيد بن عسى بن‎ 
el ابن شمد ابن الى بكر ابن طلحه ان عبد الله ابن عبد الرحمن ابن‎ ala ol عسى‎ 
| | EET 
It was a Sakkaf saiyid who traced back the origin of the ‘Amiidi family, 
by the aid of books, to Abi Bakr al-Siddik. It seems then that the tradition 


of descent from Abi Bakr is not a family legend, but a relatively recent claim. 
The anonymous biographer is evidently a little dubious of its authenticity, for 


. فالنس الا كير الاشرف الا کرم تقوى الله he adda, Jie‏ 


The most celebrated ancestor of Sh. ‘Umar was al-Sh. al-Kabir Saïd b. 
‘Isi, who seems to have given the family its name, for he was nicknamed 
(mulakkab) ‘Amiid al-Din. Al-Shardji says that Sh. Sa‘id’s descendants were 
known as the Al Ba ‘Īsā. In fact the biography under discussion here devotes 
more space to Sh. Sad than to Sh. ‘Umar himself. Sh. Sa‘id’s date of birth is 
unknown, but al-Shardji is quoted (cf. Tabakat, pp. 22 and 56) as saying that he 
died ft hudtid mà bain al-sittin wa-l-sab'in wa-'l-sitt-mi'a. 

Sh. Sad studied under فى‎ A all مدن‎ al wat, Sh. Sad 
seems to have been a süf of repute in Hadramawt, and to have introduced 
güfism into Daw‘an, for his biographer says :— 
أحى الله به هذه الطريقة الصوفتة واظهرها على يديه فى هذه الجهة الدوعنثة ونواحما‎ 

بعد ان لم يكن ها وحود ولا لاهلها منها مطلع وشهود . 

Sh. Sad was also a teacher, and many of his pupils became themselves, in 
turn, teachers and saints. He had numerous progeny, in the words of the 
biographer, Yo, Gro, EY دوعن‎ Ye del 25 e بل‎ 5 nil KS à 55 وله‎ 
Many of these children are now revered as saints in villages of west 
Hadramawt, where the spiritual power lies mainly in the hands of the masha’ikh, 
whereas in the eastern area it lies with the saiyids. 

One of those pupils was al-Sh. Muh. Ba Ma'bad, known as Sahib al-‘Am 
ie. the patron saint of “Ain Bã Ma bad, the village marking Hadramawt’s 
western boundary. Of his descendants who became saints are Umar (>Le 

>), Muh. b. ‘Uthman of Buda (a village in Daw‘an said to contain MSS. 
and which, for political reasons, I had to pass without visiting), and ‘Abdullah 
b. Muh., Mawla Dhamar. There was also al-Sh. ‘Umar b. Ahmad, Sahib al- 
Shi‘ba, who is buried at al-Kunfidha, but whose library is still preserved at Shi‘ba 
and is discussed elsewhere in this article. This latter shaikh built zãwiyas at 
Kaidün and introduced students of religion into them, providing them with 
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food, oil, and books. Our biographer also mentions al-Sh. al-Wali ‘Uthman b. 
Ahmad, “ who strengthened the foundation and supports of the power (dawla) 
of the 'Amüdis ", as well as other ‘Amiidi saints of lesser fame. 

Sh. Sad seems to have had some temporal success, for “ property and votive 
offerings (andhàr) came to him from most lands, all of which he used to expend 
on those who came (to see him), pilgrims, scholars, those attached to him, and 
students”. Sh. Sa'id is buried in “ Hawtat Kaidün al-Mahrüsa ”. 

Returning, however, to the original subject of the biography, Sh. “Umar, 
born 1077/1666 in Kaidün, we learn that he بعد ما رعرع من‎ oil, سار سير‎ 
ds os al dole على‎ ont, النسة لوالده فى الحرث‎ This indicates how 
closely even learned Hadramis of the time were bound to the land. In the 
elementary school (‘ulma) of Kaidün he learned the Koran, and studied amongst 
other works the Mukhtasar Ba Fadl al-Kabir (Brock., Sup., ü, p. 555) and the 
Bidäyat a-Nihäya. He visited the ancient tombs of Hanzal and Hangala. It is 
said that he hstened much to music, to which he had an inclination. 

Sh. “Omar repaired the ‘Amtidi mosque with nüra (gypsum), and reorganized 
it, putting in new doors, carpets, copies of the Koran, and Süf books, till it 
became a Ribat Djami‘, as it was formerly. The biographer says that in his 
day the “Amidi mosque was a Ribat, like the Ribats of Mecca and Medina, but 
that for the moment it had no mudarris on account of the lack of ulema, and 
the general lack of interest in learning. Sh. Umar spent liberally on entertain- 
ment, as did his wife, also a saint, who had come to him with money of her own. 
All her clothes and ornaments were sold for this purpose, till she had nothing 
left but a kamas al-Saldt, i.e. a long gown with loops going over the thumbs, worn 
to this day for the special purpose of praying. She is buried in Kaidiin, also in 
the Makbarat al-Sh. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar. 

Sh. ‘Umar made the pilgrimage to the Hejaz by the “lower road (task 
al- Yaman al-Habiti) i.e. to Ahwar, al-Djifar, al-T.r.yy, Abyan, Aden, Ta‘izz, 
the tomb of B. 'Alwàn, Hodeida, and by sea to Jedda.! He xeturned by Bait 
al-Fakih, Mocha, Aden, Yab'ath, al-Raida (Raidat al-Daiyin). 

On his death, at the age of 70, at the khatm or reading of the Koran over his 
grave, a great entertainment (dtydfa) was given to a large concourse of people, 
over 100 sheep and 100 camels being slaughtered. He was buried under the 
dome of his ancestor Sh. Sa‘id. 


Further References 


Those curious to study the ‘Amüdi family will find material in the following 
sources: Rihlat al-Ashwak, pp. 134-6, for notes on Sh. Sa‘id, founder of the 
‘Amidi tarika, one of the twenty-three Hadrami tarikas; Salah al-Bakri, 
Tärikh Hadramawt al-Siyasi (Cairo, 1354-5), ii, 34; AI-Nür al-Safir, pp. 259, 
264, 357, etc.; Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Shardji (Brock., Sup. ii, p. 543) of Zabid, 
Tabakat al-Khawäss (Cairo, 1903), refs. cited and elsewkere. This latter author 


1] was informed that the upper road (aL-Türik aL-T'àls'y) 15 by way of Habbän, Vagbum, 
Dathina, and Aden, 
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died in 893 5. It may be more than a coincidence that the ‘Amiidis are connected 
with ‘Amd. 

No. 18 

al-Sh. Muh. b. al-Mu'allim ‘Abdullah b. al-Sh. Sulaiman al-Khatib al-Hawti 
al-“Abbadi. 

Burd al-Na‘tm fi Nasab al-Ansär Khutaba’ Tarim. . 

Loc. MS. in the possession of Salih b. ‘Ali of Saiwün. 

Refs. Not known to Brock. Rabia, ii, viii, p. 321-8. 


Contents and Notes 

This work is a collection of biographies of the Al-Khatib family, a famous 
family of Masha’ikh of Tarim, claiming descent from one of the Companions of 
the Prophet al-Sh. ‘Abbad b. Bushr al-Awsi, whose grave is said to be on Djabal 
al-Lisik, about three-quarters of an hour’s walk from ‘Ainat. It may be identical 
with the title quoted in al-Räbitat al-‘Alawiya : al-Barakawa-’l- Khair ft Manakib 
Al Bà Kushair wa-’l-Burd al-Na'in fs Manakib Khutaba’ Tarim. 

The Burd al-Na‘tm was composed in the tenth/sixteenth century. 


No. 19 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän Ba Wazir. 

al-Tuhfat al-Nüräniya fi Manäkib Fajimat al-Radtya . . . wa-khussa bihi... 
al-Shaskh, ‘Abdullah b. Abt Bakr. 

Loc. MS. in the possession of Salih b. ‘Al of Saiwiin, which he believes to be 


the unique text in existence, though I was told that there were many copies. 
Refs. Not known to Brock. 


Contenis and Notes 

Despite the title, the text is really in the main a biography of Abū Bakr 
al-‘Aidaris. lt contains a certain amount of historical material. 

Al-Tuhfat al-Nüräniya was composed in the ninth/fifteenth century. 


No. 20 

“Ali b. Hasan al-‘Attas. 

al-Kiriäs fs Manäkib al-' Aas. 

Loc. Copy in Mashhad in possession of the Mansab, another in Huraida, and 
others no doubt in many other places in Hadramawt. 

Refs. Tar. Sh. Had., à, p. 161. Rihlat, pp. 109, 121, 123. Rabtta, ú, iii, 
pp. 109-16, no. 26. 


Biography 

‘Ali b. Hasan composed this work in the twelfth century g. He died in 
1172/1758-9 and is buried in Mashhad. He is also the author of a Diwan in 
Humaini, which has the name in Rihlat (p. 123) of Kala'id al-Hisan wa-Fara'id 
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al-Lasän. I have transcribed several poems from this Diwan, one copy of which 
I saw in Habbàn with the Al Mihdar saiyids. 
Contents and Notes 

This is a large and prolix biographical work of very little interest and of the 
conventional stereotyped kind on ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Akil al-'Attas 
b. Salim b. “Abdullah b. “Abd al-Rahmàn b. ‘Abdullah b. al-Sh. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sakkaf Ba ‘Alawi. 


No. 21 

Al-Saiyid Salim b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Mihdar. 

Al-Kawkab al-Azhar al-Munir ft Mandkib al-Sädat Al Muhammad b. ‘Umar 

al-Sakinin li-’l-‘Irdd al-Habbaniya min al-Djihat al-Hadramiya. 

Loc. Two MSS. m Habban, both in the possession of the Shibli family there. 
A copy with ‘Alawi b. Tahir, Mufti of Johore ? 

Refs. Tar. Sh. Had., ii, p. 156. ‘Alawi b. Tahir in the preface to his Shame. 

Descr. of MSS. One of the Shibli texts was transcribed and compared with the 
original text in 1340/1921 by two members of the Shibli family. The other 
was transcribed in 1351/1932-3. 


Biography 

The author belonged to the Al Mihdar saiyids of Habbān, a local scholar, 
whose son, Saiyid Bü Bakr b. Salim al-Mihdar, is still alive, though an old man. 
The son also wrote a short history of the Wahidi Sultanate for Mr. E. Kennedy, 
at that time political officer for the district. Saiyid Bi Bakr is obviously born 
of a Chinese mother, so his father must have married a Chinese girl in Indonesia. 
Saiyid Salim b. Ahmad made a collection of books and MSS. which, however, 
his son sold to the Shibli Masha’ikh ; I have examined part of this collection 
but the most valuable and interesting books have probably been taken to 
Indonesia. 


Contents and Notes 

‘Alawi b. Tahir, who used this work in the compilation of al-Shaml, calls 
it a history of Al-Masha’ikh Al Muhammad b. ‘Umar Ah] Habbän wa-'l-Rawds 
wa-Dawlat Al ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Sidda, the latter being the Wahidi Sultans. 
It is a collection of biographies of local saints, and there is occasionally some 
interesting local material, though for the most part the usual Hadrami sources 
have been used. I have made some extracts of the more interesting portions, 
but it was not possible to purchase the history, though the owners would 
doubtless raise no objection to copies being made. 


No. 22 

al-Buraiht (no other names known). 

Tartkh al-Burathi. 

Loc. MS. in the Al al-Kaf Library, at Tarim. 
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Refs. Not known to Brockelmann, nor to any of the authorities used in the 
compilation of this article. Unique copy ? 

Begins : 

U|‏ بعد فهذا كتاب pat EN‏ من "PU gl‏ الذى car‏ فى سان العلاء والغضلاء 

باليمن ومن اشتهر مهم فى الماية التاسعة وقد اذ كر أمور (io)‏ من بعض من توف WS‏ 

فى XUI‏ الثامنة من اطجرة À gl‏ والوافدن اله فى العصر المذكور من سار الاقطار. 

Descr. of MS. 204 fol., 20 lines to page. Approx. 7 in. by 4 in. Good, clear 


naskh. Transcribed in 1176/1762-3. 
An introductory remark says ào Y| d وهو الثار‎ 


Biography 

I have found no information about this author, but his family is well known, 
for al-Shardji (pp. 60 and 76) says that the Banü al-Buraihi are a batt “lm wa- 
salah, and their nisba goes back to the Sakasik. He also confirms the vocaliza- 
tion of the name. Salih b. ‘Ali of Saiwün informed me that he had read of a 
history entitled Tarikh al-Burasht, but the name of the author was Abii 'l-Hasan 
Ahmad b. Muh. b. ‘Abdullah al-Buraihi al-Saksaki and he originated from Ibb ; 
but as that author died in 586/1190-1 it is not possible that he could be the 
author of this work. 


Contents and Notes 

From the preface it is evident that the MS. must have been composed about 
the beginning of the tenth century of the Hidjra, ie. c. a.p. 1500. Internal 
evidence may help to date the MS. more precisely. 

The work seems to be a compilation of biographies of the most stereotyped 
kind, mainly of Süfis, accompanied by quotations from their poetic works. 
The text no doubt contains a little incidental historical material. 


No. 28 

Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahman . . . al-Sakhawi (ob. 702/1302-3). 

al-Djawahtr wa-'l-Durar fi Tardjamat Shaikh al-Islam Ibn Hadjar. 

Refs. This work is not known to Brock., ii, p. 34, and Sup., ii, p. 31, but is 
mentioned in al-Nür al-Säfir, p. 19. A copy is apparently found in the Al 
Kaf Library, in Tarim, according to a list drawn up for me by the 
hbrarian, but I did not examine the work in person. 

(To be concluded.) 


An Apocalyptic Vision of Islamic History 
By BERNARD Lewis 


URING the first four centuries of Islamic rule Messianic hopes ran high 
among the peoples of the Caliphate. Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians, 
subjected to the rule of a new and alien religion, cherished and embellished 
their traditions of a Messiah or Saoshyant of a God-chosen line who, in God's 
time, would come or return to the world, end the sufferings of the faithful 
and the dominion of their opponents, and establish the kingdom of God upon 
earth. Before very long Islam itself was affected. First in the heresies of 
the newly-converted, dissatisfied with the status assigned to them in what was 
still an Arab kingdom, grafting their old beliefs on their new faith; then in 
the orthodoxy of all Islam, the belief arose in a Mac, a “ divinely guided 
one" who, in the words of the tradition, would “ fill the earth with justice 
and equity as it is now filled with tyranny and oppression ”. 

With the passing of empires and the flowering and disappointment of succes- 
sive hopes, the tradition of the Coming grew and developed. One oppressor 
after another added something of himself to the portraits of the Antichrist, 
while the many false Messiahs, in their failure, bequeathed new details and 
new tokens to the Messiah yet to come. Each group had its own traditions ; 
yet they were in no way separate and water-tight, and many ideas and 
beliefs passed, through converts and other channels, from one religion to 
another, 

By no means the least impatient in their expectation of Redemption were 
the Jews. When the crumbling of empires under the blows of internal revolutions 
and external invasions seemed to portend the long awaited end, anxious Jewish 
eyes scanned the Time of Troubles in which they lived for signs of the coming of 
Messiah, and sought to identify, in the events taking place about them, the vague 
prophecies and traditions handed down to them of the last wars of the Messiah. 
It was in such times that the apocalyptic books were written. Their authors 
had several purposes—to console the oppressed with hopes of imminent triumph, 
to justify the ways of God to men by showing that their sufferings were not 
arbitrary but part of a divinely ordained scheme of things culminating in the 
establishment of God’s will on earth, and often, in addition, to buttress the 
claims of an actual pretender to the Messianic functian. Their method was 
usually the same: they took or adapted earlier apocalyptic writings of similar 
origin, added an account of the events of their own time, not as a straight 
historical narrative, but rather as a re-editing of earlier prophecies and traditions 
revised and expanded to fit these events, and then lovingly developed the 
growing legend of the final struggle and triumph. The whole was cast in the 
form of prophecies and attributed to some great figure of antiquity, to Daniel 
or Elijah, to Enoch or Moses, to Zerubabel or to Rabbi Simon ben Yóhay. 
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It is to the last named, one of the great Rabbis of the second century A.D., 
that one of the most interesting of Jewish apocalypses is attributed. The 
“ Prayer of R. Simon ben Yohay " was first published by Adolph Jellinek in 
1855, from a unique manuscript in the possession of Marco Mortara, the chief 
Rabbi of Mantua.” It appeared to be in part based on an earlier work of similar 
type entitled “ The Secrets of Rabbi Simon ben Yihay ”. The Secrets were first 
published in a Salonica collection of 1743, and thence reprinted by Jellinek.? 
Jellinek attributed the work to the period of the Crusades, but the historian 
Heinrich Graetz,? by a careful examination, was able to show that the events and 
rulers referred to are those of the patriarchal and Umayyad Caliphates, and 
that, with the exception of an added passage of later origin, the work was 
written during the conflict that ended the Umayyad Caliphate. Despite the 
objections of Steinschneider,* who still preferred the Crusades identification, 
this view has been generally accepted. Another version of the Secrets is also 
to be found in the Midrash called Ten Kings, published by Horvitz. This 
includes a passage beginning “ These are the future things that were revealed 
to Rabbi Simon ben Yohay " and corresponding broadly, though with some 
significant differences, to the contents of the Secrets. Horvitz’ claim that his 
version is older than that of the Secrets is difficult to accept, since it contains 
references to events after the probable date of composition of that work. On 
the other hand, the Ten Kings version contains important details not in the 
text of the Secrets, and may well be based on another, perhaps earlier, version 
no longer extant. It is probably such a version that formed the starting point 
of the author of the Prayer. 

The date of the Prayer has not hitherto been seriously disputed. Jellinek 
assigns it to the period of the Crusades, and finds in it “ klare und deutliche 
Anspielungen auf die Kreuzzüge ”.® Graetz,” on the strength of a passage 
in which he claims to identify the Mongols, attributes it to the thirteenth 


1 A, Jellinek: Bet ha- Midrasch, Leipzig, 1855, vol. iv, pp. vili-ix and 117-126. Reprinted 
Jerusalem, 1938. The text was re-edited, with an introduction and notes, by J. Kaufman m 
Mighréshé Ge’ula, Tel-Aviv, 1943, pp. 254-286 and 411-14. Dr. Xaufman’s edition contains 
mainly valuable suggestions, but its value is reduced by his numerous and often pointless emenda- 
tions. 

3 Jelinek: BM., ni, pp. xix and 78-82. A Genise fragment cortaming a variant version of 
the opening paragraphs of the Secreta was published by 8. Wertheimer under the title 
‘NOT T3 uU ’ PI” in Bathé Midhrashôth, Jerusalem, 1894, vol. ii, pp. 25-6. There is 
also à version of this work in Munich Hebrew MS. No. 222, 1075-1110, with one major and a 
few minor variante from the Salonica text. My thanks are due to Dr. A. Spitaler for sending 
me photographs of this MS. 

3 Geschichte der Juden, v, note 16, pp. 441-9. 

* “ Apooalypsen mit polemischer Tendens ”, ZDMG., xxviii, 1874, pp. 827-659, and xxix, 
1875, pp. 162-5. See especially pp. 635 et seq. 

s Bath Eged Ha-Aggadóth, ed. H. M. Horvitz, 1891, i, pp. 16-32. Jellinek’s text of the Secrets 
and the relevant passage from Horvitz’s text of the Ten Kings are reprinted in Kaufman, pp. 
401-5. Dr. Kaufman's ingenious attempt (pp. 162-198) to reccnstruct an Uriext from the 
different versions is better left aside. 

6 BM., iv, p. vii. 

? Geschichte, vii, note 7, pp. 449-451. 
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century. The presence of this passage in the earlier “ Secrets " is explained 
by him as an interpolation from the later text—i.e. from the Prayer itself. 
Though this particular interpretation has not been accepted by subsequent 
writers, most have conceded that the passage In question was indeed added. 
Buttenwieser 1 regards the Crusades dating as beyond question. Baer,? followed 
by Kaufman,? refers the apocalypse more especially to the time of the Third 
Crusade, and attempts a detailed identification of the eventa to which 1t refers. 

All these views have been based on the assumption that the whole of 
the historical material in the Prayer subsequent to the passages also found 
in the Secrets is due to a single author, and refers to the events of his time. 
Some, as we have seen, have even attributed part of the Secrets to the author 
of the Prayer. In the commentary that follows 1 hope to show that this is not 
the case, and that the Prayer is made up of the following sections :— 

(1) A re-edition of the matter contained in the earlier Apocalypse of Simon 
ben Yohay. It does not appear to be based directly on either of the versions 
available to us, in the Secrets and the Ten Kings, but probably derives from 
a lost recension, closer to the Secrets than to the Ten Kings. In this material 
our author has made a number of changes. While some of these may be due 
to earlier, missing intermediate recensions, some are certainly the work of the 
final author of the Prayer. These changes are of three main types :— 

(a) Literary —the improvement of the presentation, the addition of legendary 
material from other sources, etc. 

(b) The omission of certain passages the historica] significance of which 
was no longer clearly understood. 

(c) The addition of allusions to the final author's own time. 

The material of the first section is made up as follows :— 

(i) The introduction and framework of the vision. This is closely related 
to the version of the Secrets, but with considerable additions. 

(i) An apocalyptic vision of the rise of Islam and the Caliphate up to 
the fall of the Umayyads. This is related to the versions of the Secrets and 
the Ten Kings. By the time the Prayer was written these events were long past 
and imperfectly remembered, and the Prayer version has therefore important 
omissions. It can, however, be reconstructed with the aid of the two earlier 
versions. This apocalypse was written during the wave of Messianic hopes 
connected with the fall of the Umayyad dynasty. It is quite possible that, as 
Kaufman * suggests, this version is itself not & single vision, but incorporates 
fragments of an earlier apocalypse, dating from the time of the Islamic conquests. 

(üi) An apocalyptic vision of the rise of the “Abbasids and the reigns 
of Saffah and Mansür. Versions of this vision are also to be found in the Secrets 


1 Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. i, s.v. “ Apooalypses: Neo-Hebraio Apocalyptic Literature ", 
p. 684. 

3 *' Eine jüdische Messiasprophetie auf das Jahr 1186 und der dritte Kreuzzug ", MGW J., 
lxx, 1926, pp. 113-122 and 155-165. See especially pp. 162-5. 

* Mid. G., pp. 254 ef seq. * Mid, G., pp. 162-174. 
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and the Ten Kings. Graetz was right in his argument that it is of different 
provenance and was added to the previous matter, but wrong in attributing 
it to the thirteenth century. It was written during the reign of Mansür, and was 
the result of Messianic hopes at that time, possibly connected with the Shi'ite 
revolt of Muhammad an-Nafs az-Zakiya. 

(2) A version of an apocalypse of Syrian or Palestinian origin, based on the 
events of the years 969-976—the Fatimid conquest of Egypt, the Carmathian 
campaigns in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, the coming of Alptakin and his 
Turks, and the Byzantine invasion of Syria under John Tzimisces. It was 
probably written before the defeat of Alptakin in 978. Though no such previous 
apocalypse is known to me, echoes of it are to be found in the Ten Kings 
and other works. 

(3) The additions of the final author of the Prayer describing the arrival 
of the First Crusade in Palestine, an event which he probably witnessed himself, 

(4) Developing from this, the vision proper—the wars of Rome, Ishmael, 
Israel, Antichrist, and the rest, ending in the triumph of the Messiah. 


The following translation is based on Jellinek’s text. Where I have adopted 
an emendation I have indicated it in the notes. In some cases it has been 
possible to correct the text by reference to the Secrets. I have used the Revised 
version for all Biblical quotations, and also for Biblical allusions as far as 
possible without injury to the sense. 

The division in sections and paragraphs is added, except where indicated. 


THE PRAYER or RABBI SIMON BEN YOHAY 
I 


(1) These are the secret and revealed things that were revealed to Rabbi 
Simon. 


This is Rabbi Simon who had been hidden 1 in a cave previous to this from 
the Emperor. He had fasted for forty days and nights and prayed to God. Thus 
did he say in his Prayer: Blessed art Thou, O God, our God and the God of our 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the great 
God, mighty and terrible, merciful Master of heaven and earth, living and 
enduring for ever and ever and for all eternity ; Thou art glorified, praised, 
adorned, magnified, unified; Thou, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, One, 
whose Name is in Thee and who art in Thy Name, Thou art hidden from the 
eyes of all living and Thy Name is hidden, Thou art a wonder and Thy Name is 
a wonder, Thou art One and Thy Name is One. Thon art He “ who didst choose 
Abram, and broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees " (Neh. ix, 7), 
and madest him to know the sorrow of servitude to the kingdoms that would 


1 Wan. I read YEN, as in all the other versions. 
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enslave his sons (cf. Gen. xv, 13). And now I ask Thee, Lord God, to open 
to me the gates of prayer and send me an angel to tell me, when will the Messiah, 
the son of David, come and how will he gather the exiles of Israel from all the 
places in which they are scattered, and how many wars will they undergo 
after this reassembling ?—that he may make the thing clear to me, by the grace 
of the Lord God, and “ How long shall it be to the erd of these wonders ? ” 
(Daniel xii, 6). 

Rabbi Simon said : At once the gates of heaven were opened to me and I saw 
visions of God (cf. Ezekiel i, 1). I fell on my face, and behold, a voice spoke 
to me. “ Simon, Simon!” Then I answered the one who spoke to me, and 
said ‘ What do you say, Lord?” He said to me: “ Stand upright ", and when 
he spoke to me I stood trembling (cf. Daniel x, 11), and I asked him: “ What 
is your name?” He said: “ Why do you ask after my name, seeing it is 
secret ?" (cf. Judges xin, 17-18). [asked him: “ When will the Redeemer of 
Israel come ? " He said to me: “ God saw the children of Israel, and God 
took knowledge of them " (Exodus n, 25). 

(2) At once he caused the Kenite to pass before me. I asked him: “ What 
are these things * " He answered: “ These are the Kenite ". Then he showed 
me the kingdom of Ishmael, which would follow after the Kenite. At once I wept 
greatly, and said to him: “ Lord! Has he then horns and hooves that he may 
trample Israel with them?” He answered: “ Yes”. 

And while yet I spoke with him, behold, another angel, whose name was 
Metatron, touched me, “and waked me as a man that is wakened out of his 
sleep ” (Zech. iv, 1). And when I saw him I stood trembling, my sorrows turned 
upon me and I retained no strength, and pangs seized me like the pangs of a 
woman in childbirth (cf. Daniel x, 8 and 16). He said to me: ‘ Simon ! ” 
and I answered “ Here am I". He said to me: “ Krow that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, sent me to you to inform you concerning the question that you 
put before Him. Now that you have seen the Kenite and the kingdom of 
Ishmael you wept, and you should have wept for the kingdom of Ishmael 1 
only, for at the end of that kingdom they will make great slaughter m Israel, 
beyond reckoning, and make harsh decrees, saying: ‘ Whoever reads the Law 
shall be pierced with the sword ’, and they shall convert some of Israel to their 
religions. And the kingdom of the Kenite will come in that time to Jerusalem, 
and capture it, and slaughter in it more than 30,000. 

‘ And because of their oppression of Israel, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
sends Ishmaelites against them, who make war agains; them in order to save 
Israel from their hands. Then a crazy man possessed by a spirit arises and 
speaks lies about the Holy One, blessed be He, and he conquers the land,? 
and there is enmity 3 between them and the sons of Hsau.” 


1 Sic. Probably an error for the Kenite, v. infra, p. 321. 

1 Presumably Palestine. 

3 MN. Thus also ın the Geniza fragment of the Secrets. The printed and Munich texts 
of the Secrets have M°N—terror. 
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I answered Metatron, and said to him: “ Lord! Are the sons of Ishmael 
then the redemption of Israel ? " He said tome: “ Did not Isaiah the Prophet 
say: ° And when he seeth a troop, horsemen in pairs, a troop of asses, a troop 
of camels’ 1" (Isaiah xxi, 7). ‘Troop’ is the kingdom of Media and Persia, 
‘pairs’ is the kingdom of Greece, ‘horsemen’ is the kingdom of Edom, 
* troop of asses ' is the Messiah, as it is said: ‘lowly, and riding upon an ass’ 
(Zech. ix, 9), ‘ troop of camels’ is the kingdom of Ishmael, in whose days the 
kingdom of the Messiah will arise. Therefore the ‘troop of asses’ preceded 
the ‘ troop of camels ’, and the ‘troop of camels’ will rejoice when the Messiah 
‘comes: and the wise men will die and the hands of the sons of Belial will be 
strengthened. ... 

(3) “ Again: ‘ And he looked on the Kenites' (Numbers xxiv, 21). What 
parable did the wicked Balaam see? Only this, that Balaam saw a Kenite 
tribe that was destined to rise up and enslave Israel, and he began to say : 
° Ethan is thy dwellingplace '—1 see that you live only by the bell of Ethan 
the Mizrahite 1 (cf. Psalm Ixxxix, 1). 

(4)? “ The second king that will arise from the sons of Ishmael loves Israel; 
he repairs the breaches of the temples, makes war with the sons of Esau, and 
slaughters their armies. 

“ Then a king will arise whose name is Marwan.’ He will be a herdsman 
of asses, and they will take him from the asses and make him king, and the sons 
of Edom will come against him and kill him. 

“ Another will arise in his place, and he will have peace on all sides, and 
he will love Zion * and die in peace. 

“ And another king will arise in his place, and hold firm the kingdom 
with his sword and his bow, and there will be strife in his days, sometimes in 
the east and sometimes in the west, sometimes in the north and sometimes in 
the south. He will make war on all, and when the Gairiin 5 in the west falls on 
the sons of Ishmael in Damascus, the kingdom of Ishmael will fall. And of that 
time it is said : ‘ The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked ' (Isaiah xiv, 5). 
While the strong men of the sons of Kedar are still with him, a north-east 
wind will rebel against him and many armies ؟‎ will fall from him: the first on 
the Tigris, the second on the Euphrates, the third in between. He flees before 
them, and his sons will be captured and killed and hung on trees. 


(5) *' And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall hiss for 
the fly ' (Isaiah vii, 18). And the Holy One, blessed be He, shall hiss for the 
bees that are in the land of Assyria (cf. ibid.), and they make war with the 


LOTT THOM TUN DOYAN. The Secrets has TINT TN PIX — From the good 
deeds of Ethan the Ezrahite ” who in Midrashic writings is often Abraham. 

aN h in Jellinek’s text. 

: ew paragrap m ek's 


t TNX—8sheep. Kaufman emends to TI'X—Zion. 
5 TT, read ITTI, as in the Secrets. 
٠١ DDH, read DDN, as in the Secreta. 
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people of Ashkenaz. The first king who leads them and brings them forth 
is a servant who rebelled against his master," as it is said: ° Thus saith the 
Lord... to him whom man despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to 
a servant of rulers’ (Isaiah xlix, 7). Who is he ‘whom the nation despiseth ' ? 2 
Say, it is the sons of Canaan, who are despised by all the nations. And ‘a 
servant of rulers’ means, that there will be a servant of rulers (“Ebhedh Méshlim), 
who rebels against his masters, and they throng to him, and they make war 
against the sons of Ishmael and kill their strong men and inherit their wealth 
and possessions. They are very ugly men and wear black and come from the 
east, and they are bitter and hasty, as it is said: ' For, lo, I raise up the 
Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty nation’ (Habakkuk i, 6). All of them are 
horsemen, as it is said: ' The horseman mounting’ (Nahum iii, 3), and they 
come from a distant land, to possess the dwelling-places that are not theirs, 
and they go up to the peaks of mountains, that is, to the mountain of the 
height of Israel (cf. Ezekiel xvii, 23; xx, 40; xxxiv, 14), breach the temple 
and quench the lights and tear the doors. 

“Then four other kings will arise, two of them revealed and two others 
who will rise against them, and in their day the son of David will arise, as it 
is said: ° And in the days of those kings...’ (Daniel ii, 44). 

“The hkeness of the first king: an experienced man, but he is not very 
010.3 The king is humble, has handsome eyes and fine, black hair, and they are 
led astray by him. 

“And after him another will arise in dispute, and place great armies on 
the Euphrates, and in one day his armies in the north and in the south will 
fall, and he will flee and be captured and imprisoned, and as long as he is in 
prison there will be peace in the land. 

“ The fourth king loves silver and gold, he is old and tall, and he has a mole 
on the big toe of his right foot. He makes coins of bress and hides them and 
stores them under the Euphrates with silver and gold, and they are stored for 
the King Messiah, as it is said: ° And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
and hidden riches of secret places (Isaiah xlv, 3). In his day the horn of the 
peoples of the west will rebel, and he will send two armies, and they kill some 
of the sons of the east, and he sends others. 

(6) ** And at the beginning of the one week there is no rain, and in the second 
shafts of hunger, and in the third there will be great hunger and no rain, and 
the fourth 15 will be moderate, and in the fifth there will be great satieiy, 
and in the sixth a single star will arise from the east, and on top of it a rod 
of fire like a lance, and the nations of the world will ssy: ‘There shall come 


1 DITIN by Taw NEWT DIVIN DO YN DDT. This seems to be a corrupt 
version of the phrase in the Secrets TAW TAY NIT ONXA OMN Taw NTT Pam 


pst by. 
* The text has ‘Ebhedh Méshlim—an obvious scribal error. I have restored the version of the 


Secrets. 
3 ANT TPT INT DS UN. Perhaps an allusion to Job, where the word 22" chiefly 
occurs, and usually denotes wisdom and experience (e.g. xii, 12 and xxxii, 6). 
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forth a star out of Jacob’ (Numbers xxiv, 17). The time of its shining will 
be in the first watch of the night, until two hours; it will spend fifteen days 
In the east, and revolve to the west and spend fifteen days, and if more it is good 
for Israel.” 


IT 


(7)! I returned again to my prayer and also to my fast for forty days, 
until this angel was revealed to me and said to me: “ Ask!”, and I said to 
him: “ Lord, what will be the end of these things 1 " The angel said to me: 
“ After all these things the sons of the west prevail, with great armies. They 
come mingled and make war against the sons of the east that are in their land 
and kill them, and those who remain flee before them and come to Alexandria. 
Some of the sons of the west will pursue them and come there, and there will 
be a great battle there, and the sons of the east will flee from there and come to 
Egypt. They will besiege it and take booty and make it desolate, to fulfil 
what is written: ° Egypt shall be a desolation’ (Joel iii, 19). They will pass 
through Palestine spreading utter destruction, and whoever is captured by 
them will not return until the Messiah comes.” 

And when I heard this thing I wept exceedingly. The angel said to me: 
“ Simon, why do you weep * " J answered: “ Will there be no deliverance for 
the children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob m his (sic) days ? " He said to me: 
“ The thing is grievous indeed. If you put meat on the fire, you cannot escape 
from its smell; thus Israel are not saved; but whoever enters in the chamber 
and flees and hides will be saved, as it is said: ‘Come, my people, enter thou 
into thy chambers ' (Isaiah xxvi, 20), and: ‘ Every one that is found shall be 
thrust through; and every one that is taken shall fall by the sword’ (Isaiah 
xiii, 15). They pass through Palestine and pillage, as it is said: ‘and he shall 
enter into the countries, and shall overflow and pass through ' (Daniel xi, 40). 
They came in the desolate valleys (cf. Isaiah vu, 19), and they are in the midst 
of it, and there a great battle will take place, which all the prophets have 
prophesied, and the streams and the waters of the Euphrates will be turned 
to blood, and those who remain will not be able to drink of it, and thence the 
kingdom of the east will be broken. 

(8) “ And after all these things a king of fierce countenance will arise, and 
last for three and a half years. At the beginning of his kingdom, when he 
arises, he takes the rich and seizes their money and kills them, and money will 
not save its owner, a8 it is said: ‘their silver and their gold shall not be 
able to deliver them’ (Ezekiel vii, 19), and his counsel and intention will not 
protect him. Whoever recites ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God’, he kills, 
and whoever says ‘God of Abraham’ will be killed. They will say: ‘Let us 
all return and be as one nation,®? and abrogate the Sabbaths and festivals and 


1 New paragraph in Jellinek’s tert. 
t MOIN—probably used in the sense of the Arabic 4]. 
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New Moons from Israel ’, as it is said: ° and he shall think to change the times 
and the law’ (Daniel vii, 25). ‘ Times’ are festivals, and ‘law’ is the Law 
as it is said: ‘a fiery law unto them’ (Deuteronomy xxx, 2). In his day 
there will be great trouble for Israel. Whoever is exiled will escape to Upper 
Galilee, as it is said : ' for in mount Zion and m Jerusalem there shall be those 
that escape’ (Joel ii, 32), until he reaches Meron." He kills in Israel until he 
reaches Damascus, and when he reaches Damascus the Holy One, blessed be He, 
gives help and good fortune to Israel. In his day there will be strife and war 
in the world, each town will war against its neighbours, city against city and 
people against people and nation against nation, and there will be no peace 
for those who go and come, as it is said: ° And I will bring distress upon men, 
that they shall walk like blind men’ (Zephaniah 1, 17). The people of God are 
driven about, and great trouble will beset them for three years, and they will 
be delivered into his hand until the end of three years, as it is said: ‘and 
they shall be given into his hand until a time and times and half a time’ 
(Daniel vii, 25). ‘Time’ [is a year], ‘times’ 18 two years, ° half a time’ is 
half a year, making three [and a half] 3 years, at the end of which the decree 
and the folly are abrogated, as it is said: ‘And from the time that the con- 
tinual burnt offering shall be taken away, and the abomination that maketh 
desolate set up, there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days’ (Daniel 
xu, 11)—that is, three and a half years. 

** Then a king will arise who will restore them to unbelief, as itis said : ' and 
they shall set up the abomination that maketh desolate’ (Daniel xi, 31). 
And he rules three months. 

(9) “ After that the sons of Ishmael make war witk the Edomites in the 
plain of Acre, and at once Assyrians come upon them and capture? them, 
as itis said : ' Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive ' (Numbers xxiv, 22), 
and ' ships shall come from the coast of Kittim ' (ibid. xxiv, 24). These are the 
Edomites who are destined to arise in the end of days. When they go forth, 
they go as thieves, as it is said: ‘If thieves came to thee’ (Obadiah 5). 
They make war against the sons of Ishmael and kill many of them; they 
assemble in the camp of Acre, and the iron breaks the clay in pieces, the legs 
break the fingers * (cf. Daniel n, 31 ff.) and they flee, naked and without 
horses. Legions will join them from Edom, and they will come and make war 
in the plain of Acre, until the horse sinks to its thighs in blood. The children 
of Israel will flee until they come to the plain of Jericho, and there they will 
stand, and say to one another : ‘ Whither do we flee ? Let us leave our children 
and our wives —and they return and fight another battle in the plain of 
Megiddo, and the Edomites will flee and go aboard ships, and a wind will go 

1 7712 DT "IZ. Kaufman emends the last word to TID, and reads “ until our Master 
comes ”, 

3 Missing in the text, I restore in accordance with the sense and the parallel texts (of. p 
334 infra). 

3 DAW, read CAT ? 

t Jellinek suggests an emendation to “ the legs are broken even to the fingers (== toes) ”. 
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forth, and carry them to Assyria, and they afflict the Assyrians and ‘Ebher 
han-Nahar (cf. Numbers xxiv, 24). And at the end of nine months the sons of 
Assyria will go forth and destroy the sons of Israel + and the sons of Rome, 
as 1t 18 said: ' Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive’ (Numbers xxiv, 22). 
And when you see Assyrians ? going forth and treading m the land of Israel, 
they make peace, and Elijah, of blessed memory, goes forth and gives the tidings 
of peace, as ib is said: ° And this man shall be our peace; when the Assyrian 
shall come into our land’ (Micah v, 5). The sons of Italy seek to make war 
with them, and to the sons of Ishmael the kingdom will almost return; they 
do not have time to send away their wives before Assyria captures them. 

“And at once the daughter of a voice goes forth and proclaims in all the 
places where Israel is š : ‘ Go forth and avenge the vengeance of God on Edom’, 
as itis said: ‘And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the hand of my 
people Israel ’ (Ezekiel xxv, 14). And at once the young men of Israel gather 
and give ear, and they enthrone a king of the seed of David, and discord arises 
between these and these, and the sons of the land of Israel rebel against the 
seed of David, to fulfil what is said: ‘So Israel rebelled against the house of 
David, unto this day’ (m Chronicles, x, 19). ‘Unto this day’ means unto 
the day the king Messiah will come. The two parties come to grips, and the 
daughter of a voice goes forth and twitters: ' That which hath been is that 
which shall be’ (Ecclesiastes i, 9)—He is the Holy One, blessed be He, who 
was before the creation of the world and will be after the destruction of the 
world—' and that which hath been done is that which shall be done’ (ibid.). 
Then she speaks again and says: ‘As Joshua did to Jericho and to its king, 
thus do to the nations of the world’. And they say: ‘ But we have not the 
ark of the covenant with us, as Joshua had’, and she answers them: ‘ There 
was nothing in the ark but two tablets of stone, with the seal “ Hear O Israel’’’. 
At once they all make a great shout and cry: ‘ Hear O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One’, and they compass Jericho, and at once the wall falls 
down flat, and they enter inside and find the young men dead in the streets, 
to fulfil what is said: ‘Therefore shall her young men fall in her streets, 
and all her men of war shall be brought to silence in that day ’ (Jeremiah 1, 30). 
They will kill in the town for three days and three nights, and then they will 
gather all her booty into the street, and a rumour will come upon them from 
the land of Israel, and they will be in great fear.” 


III 


(10) * I returned to prayer again before God, in fasting and sackcloth and 
ashes, until I saw, and behold, a hand touched me and caused me to stand on 


1 Sic, Read Ishmael ? 

3 OT. Jellmek emends to ATION. 

3 See "aD MOOT 5252. Jelinek emenda "TSW to “AW, Kaufman to DAW. I have 
adopted the latter reading. 

t New paragraph in Jellinek's text, 
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my feet, and he said to me: “ Ask, righteous man, what you would ask ”. 
Then I asked him, and said to him: “ And at the end of these things how will 
all Israel be gathered together from the four corners of the earth, and what will 
be the manner of their going forth from under the hand of the kingdoms ؟‎ 
And if they go forth, whither will they go, and what will be the manner of their 
going, and what will they be able to do ? I wish you to teil me these things and 
their like until the end of the matter.” 

Then he answered me from the doors of heaven and said to me: “ At 
the end of the kingdom of the sons of Ishmael the Romans will go forth against 
Jerusalem and make war with the sons of Ishmael, and the land! will be 
conquered by them. They enter into it and kill many of the sons of Ishmael 
there. They make many in the city to fall dead, and take many captives among 
the daughters of Ishmael, and dash out the brains of the children, and every 
day they slaughter children to Jesus. At that time Israel will suffer great 
sorrow. And at that time God will awaken the tribes of Israel and they will 
come to Jerusalem the Holy City, and they will find it written in the Law: 
* And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of cloud ’ (Exodus xii, 21)— 
and it is also written: ' for the Lord will go before you; and the God of Israel 
will be your reward ’ (Isaiah Hi, 12). They will go about in mist and in cloud, 
and they will make war against the Edomites and kill many of them, and 
desolation will go forth in the world, for the tribes have come. And in that time 
the verse will be fulfilled in Israel: ‘ and there shall be a time of trouble, such 
as never was since there was a nation even to that same time: and at that time 
thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be founc written in the book ’ 
(Daniel xii, 1). The nations shall rise up against Israel and kill many of them, 
and many of the ‘ people of the land’ ® transgress, and they torture with 
chains many of the pious to make them leave God’s Law. 


IV 


(11) “And while for a short time they are m this trouble God will bring 
a great and strong wind, a great thunder and a black cloud the like of which 
has not been seen in the world, and from the midst of that wind the Holy One, 
blessed be He, will scatter the tribes in every town, and concerning them it 
is said: ° Who are these that fly as a cloud?’ (Isaiah Ix, 8). A few men of 
Israel will gather to Jerusalem, and they will find no bread, and the Holy One, 
blessed be He, will turn the sand into flour for Israel, and concerning that 
time it is said: ‘There shall be abundance of corn in the earth upon the 
top of the mountains ` (Psalm lxxii, 16). Nehemiah ben Hüshiel will arise and 
give signs in the word of God. A king will arise and deny religion and pretend 
to be a servant of God, while his heart is not true with him, and a great thunder 
will go forth into the world, and all the world will fear it. And Israel will 
gather to Nehemiah ben Hishiél, and the king of Egypt will make peace with 


1 Presumably Palestine. 
1 PINT DYD—i.e, the ignorant mass of the population. 
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him, and he will kill all the cities that are about Jerusalem, as Tiberias and 
Damascus and Ascalon. The nations of the world will hear, and fear and terror 
will fall on them. The sign that will be in that time, is that the stars will be 
seen in blood. And of that time it is said: ‘The sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood ' (Joel ii, 31). And the Holy One, blessed 
be He, sends ten plagues to the nations of the world, as He sent to Egypt, 
to fulfil what is said: “And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord 
shall set his hand again the second time to recover the remnant of his people’ 
(Isaiah xi, 11). 

‘They said that there is in Rome a statue of white marble, in the form 
of a beautiful girl, created since the six days of the Beginning, and the sons 
of Belial come from the nations of the world and lie with her, and she falls 
pregnant, and at the end of nine months she bursts, and a male in the form of 
a man comes forth from her, twelve cubits long and two cubits wide, with red 
twisted eyes. The hair of his head is red as gold, and the soles of his feet are 
green, and he has two heads, and they call him Armilus. He will come to 
Edom and say to them: ‘I am your Messiah. I am your God’. He leads 
them into error, and at once they believe in him and enthrone him, and all the 
sons of Esau join together and come to him, and he goes and brings tidings to 
all the cities, and says to the sons of Esau: ' Bring me my Law which I gave 
to you’. The nations of the world still come and bring a scroll! ... and he 
says to them: ‘This is what I gave you’, and says: “I am your God’ 
and ‘IJ am your Messiah and your God’. And in that hour he sends to 
Nehemiah and to all Israel and says to them: ‘ Bring me your Law and bear 
witness to me that I am God’. And at once all Israel are astonished and 
afraid. And in that hour Nehemiah will arise with three men of the sons of 
Ephraim. They go with him, and they have a scroll of the Law with them, 
and cry before him: ‘Iam, and Thou shalt have none other ’.? And he says : 
‘There is nothing of this in your Law, and I will not let you rest until you 
believe that I am God, as the nations of the world have believed in me’. At 
once Nehemiah rises up against him and says to him: ‘You are not God, 
but Satan’. He asks them: ‘ Why do you give me the lie? I shall command 
that you be killed’, and he says to his servants: ‘Seize Nehemiah’, At 
once he rises with 30,000 strong men of Israel and makes war on him and 
kills 200,000 of the army of Armilus. And Armilus will grow angry and gather 
all the armies of the nations of the world, and he makes war on the children of 
Israel and kills a thousand thousand of them, and even kills Nehemiah at 
noontime. And of that time itis said: ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, 
saith the Lord God, that I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and 1 will 
darken the earth in the clear day ' (Amos viii, 9). Those who remain of Israel 
will flee to the wilderness of the peoples (cf. Ezekiel xx, 35), and dwell there 


1 A word in the text is effaced here. 
2 A reference to the first two commandmenta, 
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forty-five days without bread or water, but only the grass of the fields will be 
their food. And after forty-five days Armilus will come and make war in Egypt 
and capture it, as it is said: ‘and the land of Egypt shall not escape ’ (Daniel 
xi, 42). Then he turns his face again towards Jerusalem to destroy it a second 
time, as it is said: ‘ And he shall plant the tents of his palace between the sea 
and the glorious holy mountain; yet he shall come to his end, and none shall 
help him’ (ibid. xi, 45). 

“< And in that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince ' (Daniel xu, 1), 
and blow the trumpet three times, as it is said: ° And it shall come to pass 
in that day, that a great trumpet shall be blown’ (Isaiah xxvii, 13). That 
trumpet is the right horn of the ram of Isaac, and the Holy One, blessed be He, 
lengthens it to a thousand cubits. He blows a blast, end the Messiah son of 
David and Elijah reveal themselves. They both go to Israel who are in the 
wilderness of the peoples, and Elijah says to them: ' This is the Messiah’, 
and he restores their hearts and strengthens their hands, as it is said: 
‘Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. Say to them 
that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not’ (Isaiah xxxv, 3-4). And all the 
children of Israel will hear the sound of the trumpet, and they will know that 
He has ransomed Israel, as it is said: ° For the Lord hath ransomed Jacob ? 
(Jeremiah xxxi, 11). ‘And they shall come which were ready to perish in 
the land of Assyria ' (Isaiah xxvii, 13). And at once the fear of God falls upon 
the peoples and all the nations, and Israel returns with the Messiah until they 
come to the wilderness of Judah, and all the children of Israel meet, and they 
come to Jerusalem, and go up to the heights of the house of David that remain 
from the destruction. The Messiah will sit there, and Armilus will hear that a 
king has arisen to Israel. He gathers the armies of all the nations of the world 
and they will come to the king Messiah and to Israel. The Holy One, blessed be 
He, will fight for Israel, and says to the Messiah: ‘Sit thou at my right hand ' 
(Psalm cx, 1), and the Messiah says to Israel: “Stand still, and see the salvation 
of the Lord’ (Exodus xiv, 13). And at once the Holy One, blessed be He, 
goes forth, and fights them, as it is said: ' Then shall the Lord go forth, and 
fight against those nations’ (Zechariah xiv, 3), and it is written: ‘ At that 
time will I bring you in, and at that time will I gather you: for I will make you 
a name and a praise among all the peoples of the earth ’ (Zephaniah iii, 20)." 

Amen! May that time and that hour draw near. 


CoMMENTARY 


I 


(1) This contains the introduction and describes the circumstances in which 
Rabbi Simon received his revelations. After the first line some legends of 
Talmudic origin relating to the lifetime of Rabbi Simon are told. They are 
omitted from the translation, as of no interest to our present purpose. The 
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remainder of the introduction is a very much expanded version of the earlier 


Ten Kings 


These are from the future things 
that were revealed to Rabbi Simon 
bar Yóhay when he was hidden for 
thirteen years in a cave from the 
dominion of Edom, who had decreed 
destruction on Israel. He stood in 
prayer and fasting for three days and 
three nights, and at the end he began 
and said: “ Lord God, how long wilt 
Thou be angry against the prayer of 
Thy servant" ? At once the secrets 
of the End and the sealed things (cf. 
Daniel xii, 4 and 9) were revealed to 
him, and he began to expound. . . . 


texts, which begin as follows :— 
Secrets 


These are the secrets which were 
revealed to Rabbi Simon ben Yôhay 
when he was hidden in a cave from 
the Emperor, the king of Edom, and 
stood in prayer for forty days and 
forty nights. He began thus: “ Lord 
God, how long wilt Thou be angry 
against the prayer of Thy servant ?” 
(cf. Psalm Ixxx, 5). At once the 
secrets of the Hind and the Hidden 
things were revealed to him, and he 
began to sit and expound.... 


It will be seen that the version of the Prayer is closer to the Secrets than 
to the Ten Kings. The actual prayer is introduced from the Hechalot. 


(2) Here the vision begins. Rabbi Simon is shown the two Empires that were 
still to rule, the Kenite and Ishmael. The first is apparently here identified 
with Edom, and means Rome and Byzantium. The second is obviously Islam. 
The Islamic Empire comes, says the angel, to rescue Israel from Byzantium, 
and Rabbi Simon’s doubts about an Ishmaelite redemption are silenced with a 


quotation from Isaiah 21. 
The corresponding passages in the Secrets and the Ten Kings are 
as follows :— 
Secrets Ten Kings 


Rabbi Samuel says, concerning 
the words of Rabbi Ishmael, who ' 
used to say: “‘ How do we know 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, 
only brings forth the kingdom of 
Ishmael in order to save Israel by 
it?” As it is said by Isaiah the 
prophet, who saw ‘a troop, horse- 
men in pairs, & troop of asses, a troop 
of camels’. This teaches that at 
first he will return to the custom 
of the seed of his nation who oppress 
and distress the world with heavy 
taxes. ‘He shall hearken diligently 
with much heed’ (Isaiah xxi, 7). 
“Heed”: Rabbi Simon says: 


He saw the Kenite. When he saw 
the kingdom of Ishmael that was 
coming, he began to say: “ Was it 
not enough, what the wicked king- 
dom of Edom did to us, but we must 
have the kingdom of Ishmael too ? ” 
At once Metatron the prince of the 
countenance answered and said: 
“ Do not fear, son of man, for the 
Holy One, blessed be He, only brings 
the kingdom of Ishmael in order to 
save you from this wickedness. He 
raises up over them a Prophet 
according to His will and will 
conquer the land for them and they 
will come and restore it in greatness, 
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“ When Isaiah saw that there was 
peace in his mouth he rejoiced”. 
And Rabbi Simon [also] said: 
“ What is written ‘And when he 
seeth a troop, horsemen in pairs, a 
troop of asses, a troop of camels’ 
means this: ‘troop’ is Babylon, 
‘pairs’ is Medea, ‘horsemen’ is 
Greece, ‘troop of asses’ is Edom, 
‘troop of camels’ is the kingdom of 
Ishmael. When he saw the salvation 
that was to come about he said: 
‘The burden upon Arabia, in the 
forest of Arabia shall ye lodge, 
O ye travelling companies of Deda- 
nites’ (Isaiah xxi, 13)". Rabbi 
Simon says: “When Isaiah saw 
that wicked things were to arise from 
him who would oppress Israel and 
take the reward of life from the 
living and the reward of the dead 
from the slain, he began to cry out 
and say ‘much heed'". Thus 
Rabbi Simon used to say: “ At 
the beginning of his dominion, when 
he goes forth, he will seek to do harm 
to Israel, but great men of Israel 
will join with him and give him a wife 
from among them, and there will 
be peace betwsen him and Israel. 
He will conquer all the kingdom 


and there will be great terror between 
them and the sons of Esau ".* Rabbi 
Simon answered and said: “ How 
do we know that they are our 
salvation * " He answered: “ Did 
not the Prophet Isaiah say thus, 
that he saw a troop with horsemen 
in pairs, etc. Why did he put the 
troop of asses before the troop of 
camels, when he need only have 
said: ‘A troop of camels and a 
troop of asses?’ But when he goes 
forth riding a camel the dominion 
will arise through 2 tae rider on an 
ass. Again: ‘a troop of asses ', since 
he rides on an ass, shows that they 
are the salvation of Israel, like the 
salvation of the rider on an ass... 
fie. the Messiah]... ." 


and come to Jerusalem... ." 


It will be seen at once that the version of the Prayer differs in several 
important respects from the two earlier ones, which in turn differ from one 
another. In the first place, it contains several additions. While most of these 
seem to be purely literary in intention, one at least is historically significant— 
the reappearance of the Kenite at the end of the dominion of Ishmael and his 
conquest of Jerusalem, with great slaughter. In this it is not difficult to see a 
reflection of the final author’s own time, and a reference to the entry of the 
Crusaders into Jerusalem in 1099, in which, as we shall see later, he saw the 


1 The Geniza fragment reads “ He raises over them a crazy prophat, possessed by a spirit, 
and he conquers the land for them and they come and seize dominion in greatness and there 
will be great enmity between them and the sons of Esau " (Wertheimer, pp. 26-6). The Munich 
MS. (107v) offers & third reading, closer to this version than to the printed text. (Cf. Stein- 
schneider, “ Apocalypsen...”, ZDMG., xxviii, p. 635, note 26.) 

3 TTA read YNA? 
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first sign of the approaching end. The “ great slaughter ” of Jews and Muslims 
by the Crusaders is attested by the Arabic sources.1 

Kaufman 2 has suggested that the whole of this passage is based on a frag- 
ment of an earlier apocalypse, dating from the time of the conquests, the 
author of which saw in the rise and spread of Islam itself the preliminaries of 
redemption. When these hopes were dashed, says Kaufman, later writers deleted 
the eschatological conclusion and revised the “ prophecy " itself in the spirit 
of their own time. A comparison of the three versions and of the variants of the 
Secrets tends to confirm this hypothesis, and to show that, while the text in 
the Secrets expresses a Messianic hope from these events, the others are 
subsequent and probably independent reflections of disillusionment. 


In the Secrets, the role of Ishmael as redeemer is clearly and forcefully 
stated by the angel, and Rabbi Simon’s interjection amounts to no more than 
a rhetorical question. In the Ten Kings, on the other hand, he expresses some 
doubt, and the whole topic is reduced from a divine pronouncement to a 
Midrashic debate between Rabbi Simon and a supporter of Ishmael’s role 
who is himself significantly named Rabbi Ishmael.? The blessings of Ishmael 
are moreover to be tempered by heavy taxes and wicked and extortionate 
kings. 

Again, in the Salonica text of the Secrets, Muhammad appears as a Prophet 
whom God “ will raise up over them according to His will”. In the Ten Kings 
there is no reference either to God or to Prophet, and the very portrait of 
Muhammad has become confused with that of the early Caliphs. In the Prayer, 
the disillusionment has gone still further, and he has become “a crazy man, 
possessed by a spirit ”4 This phrase, probably an allusion to Hosea ix, 7, 
became in time the familiar term for Muhammad in Jewish polemics against 
Islam.5 The allusion in the Ten Kings to his seeking “ to do harm to Israel ” 
is presumably an echo of Muhammad’s dealings with the Jews in Medina, while 
the reference to the “ great men of Israel " who join him derives from a legend 


1 Of. Ibn al-Qalánist, Dad Ta’rikh Dimashq, ed. Amedroz, Beirut, 1908, pp. 136-7 (= 
H. A. R. Gibb, The Damasous Chronicle of the Orusades, London, 1032, pp. 47-9}; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil fi’t-Ta rikh, ed. Tornberg, Leiden, 1851-1876, x, 198-4 (= Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades, Paris, 1841 ff., Historiens Orientaux I, pp. 198-9); Ibn Muyassar, Annales d' Egypte, 
ed. Massó, Cairo, 1919, p. 39 (= Recueil, Hist. Or., Eonar 

à Mid. G., pp. 162-174. 

4 This is the Rabbi Ishmael to whom fifteen — concerning the actions of the Arab 
conquerors are attributed in the Pirgé d'Eabbi Eli'ezer, chapter 30 (English translation by G. 
Friedlander, London, 1916, p. 221). This work was used by the compiler of the Ten Kings. 

4 This version also appears in the Geniza and Munich versions of the Secrets. The first has 
PTV NT ME NIJ, the second VINOD’ NYD MOTD. It is possible that the Salonica 
version is an editorial emendation intended to forestall objections from the Muslim authorities ; 
but the disagreement between the Geniza and Munich versions makes it likelier that they are in- 
dependent revisions, and that the Salonica version is authentic. 

š Of. A. Berliner, Quellenschrifien zur jüdischen Geschichte und Literatur, I, Frankfurt, 1896, 
pp. ix-x. 
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occurring in both Christian and Jewish sources, and is probably based on a 
distorted version of one or two episodes in the Muslim vradition.! 
Metatron—the name of the Chief of the Angels in Rabbinic literature. 


“They will make great slaughter, etc. ”—the subject of this sentence 
is probably the Kenites, i.e. the Crusaders, and not Ishmael. Cf. 8 10 below. 


‘ And because of their oppressions "—1i.e. the Byzantines, to whom the 
narrative now returns, after the parenthesis on the Crusaders. 


The passage from Isaiah is a popular one with apocalyptic authors. It 
will be noted that the interpretation in the Prayer differs somewhat from 
both the other versions, though not on the essential point of the identification 
of the camels with Islam. The identification of the asses with the Messiah, 
implicit in the Secrets and explicit in the Prayer, is omitted entirely from 
the Ten Kings, and the other identifications are adjusted there accordingly. 
This too may reflect the disappointment of the earlier Messianic hope connected 
with the rise of Islam. 

The same passage from Isaiah was of course also used in favour of Islam 
by Muslim writers like ‘Ali at-Tabari (ninth century) and Biriini (d. 1048), 
and was refuted by a Christian writer as early as the beginning of the tenth 
century.” It occurs also in the letter to Yemen attributed to Maimonides. 


“The wise men will die, etc. "—this sentence may be corrupt or out of 
place. 

(3) This passage is reproduced from the Secrets, and would seem to be a 
Midrashic gloss on the foregoing. 

(4) An abridged and fragmentary account of the patriarchal and Umayyad 
Caliphates. The final author has made drastic cuts in the earlier versions. To 
understand this passage we may refer to the versions of the Secrets and the 
Ten Kings, which are as follows :— 


Secrets Ten Kings 
The second king who arises from . . . he will conquer all the king- 
Ishmael will be a lover of Israel; he dom and come to Jerusalem and bow 
restores their breaches and the down there and make war with the 


breaches of the temple. He hews Edomites and they will flee before 
Mount Moriah and makes it all him and he will seize the kingship 
straight, and builds a mosque? by force and then he will die. 


1 Of. J. Mann, “ A Polemical Work against Karaite and other Sectaries ", JQR., n.s. xii, 
1921-2, pp. 123-150; J. Leveen, ‘ Mohammad and his Jewish Companions ”, JQR., 2.8. xvi, 
1925-6, pp. 399-406 ; M. Schwabe, '' Mohammed’s Ten Jewish Companions ", T'arbiz, ii, 1930, 
pp. 74-89. A Christian form of the legend ocours m Theophanes (ed. De Boor i, 342), and thence 
in the De Administrando Imperio of Constantine X. For a discussion see the commentary to the 
forthcoming English translation of the last-named work. 

2 Cf. G, von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, Chicago, 1946, pp. 17-18. 

> TTINTT—a literal equivalent of the Arabio Am. 
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One will arise from Hazarmaveth 
in his place, and another will arise 
and kill him, and he will go up to 
Jerusalem and hew Mount Moriah 
and make it all straight. 

And another will arise and rule 
after him for a short time. 

And another king greater than 
all will arise, and they will call 
him Marwan, and four arms will 
rise from him, and they will repair 
the wall of the temple. 


And another ling will arise and 
rule 19 years, and he will eat the 
tranquillity of the sons of Ishmael. 


there on the temple rock,! as it is 
said: “ thy nest is set in the rock " 
(Numbers xxiv, 21). He makes war 
against the sons of Esau and kills 
his armies and takes many captives 
from them, and he will die in peace 
and with great honour. 

And a great king will arise from 
Hazarmaveth 2 and rule for a short 
time, and the strong men of the sons 
of Kedar? will rise up against him 
and kill him. 


They will raise up another king 
whose name is Mryaw,* and they will 
take him from the sheep and asses 
and raise him to kingship, and four 
arms will rise from him and they 
will repair the temple. 

At the end of the kingdom of the 
four arms another king will arise and 
reduce the measures and weights and 
spend three years in peace. And 
there will be strife in the world in 
his days and he will send great 
armies against the Edomites and 
there they will die 5 in hunger, and 
they will have much food with them 
and he withholds from them and 
none will give them,? and the sons of 
Edom will rise up against the sons of 
Ishmael and kill them and the sons of 
Ishmael will rise up and burn the 
food and those who remain will flee 
and go forth. 

Then the great king will arise and 
rule 19 years. These are his signs: 
reddish, cross-eyed,” and with three 


1 MN TAN. 


2 Of. Genesis x, 27. This is usually equated with Hadramawt. 
3 A common term for the Arabs in Hebrew literature. 
«IN 1M. A very slight emendation gives 12071 لط‎ 


5 TO", read ITNT". 


° Munich MS. reads: “ They will have food with them, but he will withhold it from them 


and not give it to them.” 


7 PIM (EU. Gracts emends to 121 FEU, Steinschneider (p. 638, n. 25) connects with the 
Arabic root - + 2. Either could bear the meaning oross-eyed. The word may be connected with 


from cajus (of. Hirschberg and Lippert, Die Augenheilkunde des Ibn Sina, Leipzig,‏ صافن 


1902, p. 172). 
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And another will arise and seek 
to scrape from Mémré (sic)? but 
his intention will not be fulfilled, 
and the chiefs of Kedar will rise up 
against him and kill him. 


Another will arise who will 
reduce the weights and measures. 


Another will arise and struggle 
in east and west, and after that 
“there is no peace”, said the 


Lord. 


birthmarks, one on his brow, one 
on his nght hand, and one on his left 
arm. He will plant young trees and 
build ruined towns and burst open 
the abysses to raise the water to 
irrigate his trees. The grandsons of 
his sons! will eat much, and who- 
ever rises up against him will be 
delivered into his hand. The land 
will be quiet in his days and he will 
die in peace. 

Another king will arise and seek 
to deflect the waters of the Jordan ; 
he will bring distant men from 
strange lands to dig and to make a 
canal and to raise the waters of the 
Jordan to irrigate the land. And the 
excavation of the land will collapse 
upon them and kill them? and their 
chiefs will hear and rise up against the 
king and kil him. 

Another king will arise with 
might, a man of war, and there will 
be strife in the world in his days, 
and this 15 the sign for you; when 
you see that the western Gairün 
in the west of the mosque of the sons 
of Ishmael in Damascus falls, his 
kingdom falls. They enter and go 
out with taxes, and even the king- 
dom of Ishmael will fall, and of them 
he says: “The Lord hath broken 
the staff of the wicked” (Isaiah 
xiv, 5).4 And this is indeed Marwan. 
While the strong men of the sons 
of Kedar are still with him, the north- 
eastern corner will rebel against him, 
and they will go against him, and 
three great armies will fall from him 
on the Tigris and in Persia. He 
flees before them and is captured 
and killed, and they will hang his 
sons on the tree. 


The Secrets then goes on to speak of the coming of Messiah, while the Ten 
Kings continues with the historical narrative. 


1 T2 "223 "227. Kaufran suggests an emendation to TIIT “ and his buildings ”. 


a "5*5 nrmb. 
s DINTI, read B3 m. 


4 Munioh MS, adds: “ The staff is none other than Ishmael.” 


5 DMD. Munich MS. reads I1I"ID— Euphrates. 
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In these two texts we clearly have earlier and fuller versions of an apocalypse 
written during the collapse of the Umayyad Caliphate, on which this section 
of the Prayer is based. The significance of this passage of the Secrets was first 
recognized by Graetz,! and despite the objection of Stemschneider,? his analysis 
18 in essentials correct, though not in all details. With the much greater know- 
ledge of early Islamic history that we now possess, a more accurate identification 
is possible, and most of Steinschneider’s objections can be met. 

Some of the Umayyad Caliphs are easily recognizable. Marwan I appears by 
name in the Prayer and the Ten Kings, and in a slightly corrupt form in the 
Secrets. The “sheep and asses" are an allusion to the obscurity in which he 
spent the last year of Mu'awiya's reign. The “four arms " are of course the 
four sons of “Abd al-Malik who became Caliphs. This succession of brothers 
also struck the author of the apocalyptic fragment published by Lévi The 
repair of the temple refers to the building of the mosque in Jerusalem by 
* Abd al-Malik. 

Sulaiman is easily identified by his unsuccessful campaign against 
Constantinople. The shortage of supplies in the Arab camp and the burning of 
the reserves by Maslama is well-known from Arabic sources.4 The reference to 
weights and measures may be an echo of the fiscal measures imposed on 
Sulaiman by the cost of the campaign, or possibly an echo of the reorganization 
begun under ‘Abd al-Malik. In the Ten Kings this rubric has got out of place. 

The great king who rules for 19 years and overcomes all his enemies can 
only be Hisham: His activities as a builder and as a “ planter of trees " are 
well known.’ The Arabic sources attest his squint, his numerous progeny,’ 
and the tranquillity of the land in his days.® 

All would seem to point to Walid 11 as the king who sought to deflect 
the Jordan—his position immediately after Higham, his activities around 
Palestine, his violent end at the hands of “ the chiefs of Kedar ”. Even the 
canal is confirmed. Tabari records a conversation in which the Caliph enquires 
about a canal he had dug in the Jordan district, and asks how much of it 
remains.? 

This confirms the reading of the Secrets against the obscure and probably 

1 Geschichte, v, loo. oit. 

3 “ Apocalypeen ”, loa. cit. 

3 Israel Lévi, “ Une Apocalypse Judéo-Arabe”, RÉJ., lxix, 1014, pp. 177-182. Cf. 
Wertheimer, ii, p. 30. 

4 Tabari, Annales, Leiden, 1879-1901, ii, 1816; cf. Kitab al-‘Uyiin (in Fragmenta Hisiorioum 
Arabicorum, ed. De Goeje, Leiden, 1871), p. 29; Ibn al-Athir, v, p. 18. 

5 Of. the interesting observations of J. Sauvaget, “ Remarques sur les Monuments 
Omeyyades ", JA., 1939, pp. 1-13. 

* E.g. Mas'üdi, Murüj, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861-1877, 
v, p. 400; Tanbih, ed. De Goeje, Leiden, 1894, p. 322 (= Carra de Vaux, Le Livre de L’ Avertisse- 
meni, Paris, 1897, p. 417). 

7 Cf, F. Gabrieli, I1 Califfato di Hisham, Alexandria, 1985, p. 139. 


s Tbid., p. 141. 
* ii, 1803. Quoted by I. Braslavski, “ Hat Walid II den Jordan ablenken wollen ? ”, JPOS., 


xiii, 1033, pp. 97-100. 
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corrupt reference to an unknown Mémré in the Ten Kings. The whole of this 
rubric is strikingly reminiscent of the oft-quoted passage from Severus ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘, which Lammens referred to the building of Mshatta.! The two 
differ in two important respects—that Severus makes no mention of the Jordan, 
and that the Secrets speaks of no town or building. They agree on the movement 
of water, on the importation of workers from other parts, and on their revolt. 
The possibility cannot be excluded that both passages refer to the same events, 
in which case the Mshatta identification of the Severus text would be very 
unlikely in view of the distance of the site from the Jordan, and some other site 
nearer the Jordan would have to be found. 

The last king is of course Marwan Il, whose hopeless struggle against 
the ‘Abbasid advance is clearly depicted. The Gairtm, as Steinschneider ? 
showed, is the Bab Jairiin, the eastern gate of the mosque of Damascus, named, 
according to the Arabic sources, after a pre-Islamic temple. The Ten Kings 
and the Prayer both place the Gairün in the west. The Secrets mentions it 
twice, once in the west and once in the east. The passage may refer to the “ Day 
of Jairün ”, the clash in the mosque between Qais and Kalb, that culminated 
in the battle of Marj Rahit. If so, the seer who saw in 1t a portent of the fall 
of the kingdom of Ishmael was not far wrong. 

Some uncertainty remains concerning the beginning of the passage, where 
the patriarchal caliphs and Mu‘äwiya all seem to be confused. If one remembers 
that the writer was probably a Palestinian Jew, for whom Arab rule was for 
long directly represented by Mu‘awiya, first as governor and then as Caliph, 
this is not surprising. The vicissitudes of the Cahphate in Arabia and Iraq 
cannot have made any deep impression on such a person. The “ second king ” 
who dies in peace and honour after many victories can only be Mu‘awiya, 
to whom some of the actions of “Umar in Syria during Mu‘âwiya’s governorship 
are erroneously attributed. The king from Hazarmaveth who was murdered 
by the strong men of the sons of Kedar is a distant echo of the reign and death 
of “Ali in Iraq. In the Ten Kings version the personality of ‘Umar is confused 
with that of Muhammad himself, probably by the omission of some linking 
phrase like “ then another king arose ", or something of the sort, and Mu‘awiya 
comes ın his proper place after “Ali. The implication that Mu‘aéwiya murdered 
‘Ali obviously means no more than that he was the beneficiary of his death. 
There is a brief reference to Mu'üwiya's coronation visit to Jerusalem and to the 
reign of Yazid I after him. 

Very little of all this remains in the version of the Prayer, which retains 
only four kings. Yet even in these there are important divergencies from the 
earliest versions. Marwan is surprisingly killed by the sons of Edom. This is 
probably due to the addition to his rubric of a misunderstood fragment from 
the account of Sulaiman a little further down. The account of Marwan II is 


1 Études sur le Siècle des Omeyyades, Beirut, 1930, p. 348 ot seq. Cf. Sauvaget, “ Remarques ”, 
pp. 31-5. 
* “ Apooalypsen ", ZDMG., xxviii, pp. 638-645. 
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longer, and may derive from an earlier variant text. One king is entirely new. 
It is the successor of Marwan, who “ will have peace on all sides, and . . . will 
love Zion [1], and die in peace ". He is probably ‘Abd al-Malik, who appears 
in the other versions only in indirect allusions. 


(5) Graetz quite correctly pointed out that this was not part of the same 
apocalypse as the foregoing, but a later addition, dealing with other events. 
His suggestion was that it was in reality a part of the Prayer, inserted in the 
Secrets by later copyists, and referring to the Mongol invasions in the thirteenth 
century. Baer and Kaufman, while accepting the first part of his theory, reject 
his specific identification. The first regards it as part of the general apocalyptic 
matter, the second as an allusion to the Seljuq invasions of the eleventh century, 
superimposed on a misplaced description of four Umayyad Caliphs. 

Both explanations present obvious difficulties, and even the reference of 
the passage to the author of the Prayer is open to grave objection. The clear 
assertion of the coming of Messiah during the reign of the fourth king is difficult 
to reconcile with the long historical narrative that follows if both are the 
work of one author, and suggests that what we have here is an independent 
apocalypse of some date in between the original Secrets and the Prayer. 

Starting from this hypothesis, it is not difficult to identify the four kings. 
The “ bitter and hasty " men who come from the east to overthrow the kingdom 
of Ishmael are the ‘Abbasid armies—Maw&li and subject peoples rebelling 
against their Arab masters. Canaan is Khurasin, Horsemen (Paräshim) 
may be a pun on Persians, and the rebellious servant of rulers (‘Hbhedh Moshlim) 
is certainly a pun on Abû Muslim, the leader of the ‘Abbasid propaganda The 
wearing of black, explained by Kaufman as a reference to the Seljuq acceptance 
of ‘Abbasid suzerainty, applies much more forcefully to the rise of the ‘Abbasids 
themselves. Ashkenaz is mentioned only in the Prayer ; the Secrets has Egypt. 
Krauss has suggested that Ashkenaz means the Khazars and points out ee 
the term is so interpreted by Karaite commentators of the Bible.* 

The identity of the four kings becomes clearer when we compare the versions 
in the Secrets and the Ten Kings :— 


Ten Kings 


These are the kings who will 
rise from them : 

(1) The first is 'Ebhedh Moshlim, 
as it is said: '' Thus saith the Lord 
etc. ”. 

(2) The second is of royal seed. 


Secrets 


Four kings will arise over them, 
two princes and two deputies : 

(1) A... man who enthrones a 
ling in his lifetime, of the seed of 
royal 


(2) The king who rules over them 


1 Geschichte, v, p. 449, and vii, p. 440 et seq. 


2 A. H. Silver, Messianic Speculation in Israel, New York, 1927, p. 47. 
3 PNP WN. I can find no meaning for this expression which occurs in both the printed and 
Munich texte. An emendation of the final (> to D would give “a olownish man”, which hardly 


26 


seems satisfactory. 
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(3) The third will arise in dis- 
pute. 


(4) The fourth is a brother of the 
second ... the horn of the south- 
west will reb2l against the fourth 
king, and he will send very many 
armies there. In the first war the 
sons of the west will conquer and 
in the second the sons of the east 
will conquer. 


is humble, has handsome eyes and 
fine hair, and dies in peace.... 

(3) After him 8 king will arise in 
dispute and raise great armies on 
the Euphrates, and they will all fall 
in one day, and he will flee and 
be imprisoned, and as long as he is 
imprisoned there will be peace in the 
land, and his brothers rule in every 
land. 

(4) The fourth king who will rise 
over them loves silver and gold. He 
is dark and tall and old and glutton- 
ous,! and kills those who brought 
him forth and enthroned him. He 
will make ships of brass and fill 
them with silver and gold and hide 
them under the waters of the 


Euphrates to conceal them for 
his song... m his day the horn of 
the west will rebel and he will send 
many armies there and kill the sons 
of the east, and again he sends many 
armies, and they come and kill the 
sons of the west and dwell in their 


land. 


Both versions then go on to speak of the fall of tha Gairfin in Damascus 
and of the coming of Messiah. 

The four kings—two princes and two deputies—thus stand revealed from 
the three texts as Abii Muslim, the Caliph Saffah, the rebel ‘Abdallah, and the 
Caliph Mansür, “ the brother of the second ". The physical descriptions of the 
two Caliphs are supported by the Arabic historians. Saffah, says Mas‘idi, was 
“tell and fair, with an aquiline nose, a handsome face and curly, plentiful 
hair ".? He was 33 years old when he died. Mansür was “ tall, dark, and slender, 
thin-bearded and black-haired ".3 It was Mansür who ordered the execution 
of Abū Muslim and his associates. He was notorious among the Arabs for his 
thrift, which won him the nickname of Abü-d-Dawàniq, the Father of Farthings 
(== “ coins of brass " ?). His struggle with the west and south-west is a reference 
to the Sufyani and Shi‘ite msings in Syria and Arabia. 

From all this it would seem that this apocalypse was written early in the 
reign of Mansür, probably in Iraq or Syria. 

There is some other evidence of Messianic expectation among the Jews 


1 AMNI read 1292. 

* Tanbih, p. 889 (= Carra de Vaux, p. 436). On the “ humility " of Saffáh, v. A. K. Dari, 
Al.‘Agr al-‘Abbasi al-Awwal, Baghdad, 1945, pp. 65-0. 

3 Tanbih, p. 341 (= Carras de Vaux, p. 439); of. Tabari, iii, 891. 
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during his reign. A Geniza fragment on the signs of the coming of Messiah 1 
mentions Mansür by name as a ruler of Ishmael during the last days, and a well- 
known passage in the Pirgé d’Rabbi Eli'ezer, after prophesying the activities 
of the sons of Ishmael, concludes that the Messiah will come after the reigns of 
two brothers: These have been identified as Amin and Ma'mün,? ‘Abd al-Malik 
and his brother ‘Abd al-'Aziz,? and even as Mu'awiya and Ziy&d.* Taken with 
` this other evidence, they are more likely to be Saffah and Mansür. According 
to Shahrastani the Jewish pseudo-Messiah Abū ‘Isa of Ispahan made his final 
appearance during the reign of Mansür. Though most scholars prefer an earlier 
dating, based on other sources,5 Shahrastani’s statement may well reflect 
another Messianic movement of the period. It was a time of high Messianic 
hopes, encouraged by the propaganda of the ‘Abbasids themselves. In Persia, 
the death of Abi Muslim was followed by a series of sectarian revolts, usually 
with a Messianic colouring. In Syria and Arabia first a Sufyani claimant and 
then the 'Alhd Muhammad an-Nafs az-Zakiya led movements of Messianic 
revolt against the ‘Abbasids, and the latter was proclaimed as Mahdi in Medina. 
It was probably during the struggle between his supporters and the Caliph 
that this vision was written. 

(6) This passage is expanded from the Secrets, and is derived from Talmudic 
accounts of the signs of the coming of Messiah. It would appear to be part of 
the eschatological tail-piece of the immediately preceding apocalypse. 


il 


(7-9) ° “ I returned again to my prayer". .. . These words introduce a 
new vision, hitherto accepted as that of the final author of the Prayer. Jellinek 
regarded the convulsions referred to in this and the following passages as allu- 
sions to the Crusades, and this identification has been generally accepted as 
certain. The coming of the “ sons of the west " with great armies to make war 
against the “ sons of the east ”, the flight and pursuit to Egypt, the devastation 
of Palestine, all seem to fit well enough, and Baer" has with plausibility 
identified these last events with the incursions of the Crusaders into Egypt in 
1166—7 under Amalric. Following this, he claims to recognize the Third Crusade 
in § 9 below. 

At first sight this identification seems satisfactory enough. Though not 
everything in the text can be fitted into that particular historical frame- 
work, one cannot expect detail and accuracy in what is after all an apocalyptic 


1 A, Marmorstein, “ Les Signes du Messie ”, RÉJ., lil, 1906, pp. 176-186 (of. Kaufman, 
p. 294 and .م‎ 811). 

2 Graets, Geschichie, v, 108. 

3 8. Assaf and L. A. Mayer (editors), Sefer hay- Y tahshübh, Jerusalem, 1944, ii, p. 70. 

4 Silver, Messianic Speculation, pp. 40-1. 

s Chiefly Qirqisani. But for a dissenting view see L. Friedlander, “ Jewish Arabic Studies ”, 
JQR., n.s. i, 1910-11, pp. 183-215, especially 208 ff. 

* New paragraph in Jellinek’s text. 

1 Kine jüdische Mesnasprophelie, pp. 162 et seq. 
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and not an historical narrative. Yet certain questions stand out, to which one 
would desire an answer. Why is there no indication that the “ sons of the west "' 
are Christians ? One would expect some reference to “ Edom " or " Esau ” or 
one of the usual pseudonyms applied in this literature to Rome and its Christian 
successors. Why do the Crusaders reach Egypt before Palestine and Alexandria 
before Cairo—a reversal in both cases of the historic order ? Why is the passage 
concerning the “ king of fierce countenance " ($ 8), explained by Baer and ' 
Kaufman ! as general apocalyptic matter with possible reference to the persecu- 
tion of the Almohades, inserted, apparently quite irrelevantly, between the 
campaigns of Amalric and the Third Crusade? And, finally, why does the 
unmistakable account of the First Crusade (recognized by Baer ة‎ and Kaufman? 
as such) come after the Third Crusade and just before the eschatological 
conclusion ? 

All these difficulties can be, and indeed have been, explained away as 
due either to apocalyptic vagueness or textual corruption; and indeed this 
answer might have been acceptable, had there not been another set of historical 
circumstances that fit our text far more closely, and with far less need for 
emendation or rearrangement. 

When Jellinek and his successors read 1n our text of armies from the West 
that would invade the East, they fell into an error from which their subsequent 
errors all derived. The West, they assumed, could only be Christian Europe, 
the East the world of Islam, and the invaders necessarily the Crusaders. But 
to regard the confrontation of Christendom and Islam as one of West and 
East is a European practice, and a comparatively modern one at that. Medieval 
Islamic society, stretching to the Atlantic shores of Morocco and Spain, did not 
conceive the lands of Christendom as “ the West ", but rather, where it classified 
them geographically, as the North, and this could hardly be otherwise. Yet 
the term West—Arabic Maghrib, Hebrew Ma‘rabh—was used generally of a 
certain region—of North Africa and sometimes Spain. It is there, rather than 
in Europe, that we must seek for the origin of the “ sons of the west ” of our 
text. And the answer is not difficult to find. In 969 the Fatimid armies from 
Tunisia invaded and conquered Egypt, and followed up their victory by 
advancing into Palestine. In the light of these events and their sequel, our 
text becomes clear and consistent. The Ikhshidid withdrawal eastwards to 
Alexandria, the victory of the Katimids by that city and their victorious advance 
on Fustat (= Egypt), and their subsequent invasion of Palestine under Jawhar 
are all clearly recognizable in our text. The “ king of fierce countenance ” 
who rules for three and a half years is the Carmathians, who ravaged south 
Syria and Palestine in 971-4. By expropriating the rich and abolishing festivals 
in favour of a religious interconfessionalism, they would be carrying out, if 
not the real tenets of their sect, at least those attributed to them by contem- 
porary opinion. The passage that follows mirrors the confused and multi- 
partite struggle in Palestine between the Fütimids, the Carmathians, the 

| Mid. G., p. 271. 3 Eine jud. Mess., p. 105. 3 Mid. G., pp. 281 et seq. 
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Turkish general Alptakin, and the Palestinian Tayyi Bedouin under Ibn 
al-Jarräh.! The incursion of the Edomites that follows would be the campaigns 
in Syria and Palestine of the Byzantine Emperor John Tzimisces in 974—6.1 
It is this last event that probably caused the writing of this apocalypse. Since 
ancient times a Roman victory in Palestine was regarded as one of the necessary 
signs of the coming of Messiah. The Babylonian Hai Gaon (d. 1038), for example, 
in a Responsum on the coming of Messiah, states this quite clearly and remarks : 
“ Therefore, when we see Edom prevail in the land of Israel, we believe that our 
salvation has begun ".? When the author of this tenth century apocalypse 
saw the unresisted advance of the Byzantines through Syria towards Palestine, 
. following on the conquest of Egypt and the clash in Palestine of Fatimids and 
Carmathians—both of them incidentally conducting Messianic propaganda 
on their own accounts—he believed that the end was approaching. His con- 
viction of imminent salvation and parts of his eschatological conclusion survive 
even in the re-edited version that the final author of the Prayer incorporated 
in his own text. 

Echoes of these events, and in some cases even of the apocalypse on which 
our text is based, may be found in other works. The Midrash of the Ten Kings 
does not end, like the Secrets, with the reign of Mansür, but adds a further 
paragraph that is clearly related to our text :— 

“ . . . the sons of the west will come against the sons of the east to destroy 
and ruin them, and the survivors will flee and they will pass into Palestine and 
all of it will be in their hands. And the kingdom of the sons of the west will 
hold firm in Egypt and from the Nile until the Euphrates. 

And after all this, if Israel is not deserving, a king of fierce countenance will 
arise and kill the king of the sons of the east in the month of Abh, and make 
decrees against Israel and abrogate the festivals and sabbaths, as it is said : 
‘and he shall think to change the times and the law; and they shall be given 
into his hand until a time and times and half a time’ (Daniel vii, 25). ‘ Time’ 
is a year, ‘times’ is two years, and ‘ half a time’ is half a year. 

Then a king will arise whose name is Mwshyb,* and he will restore all who 
worship idols and be angry against the holy covenant. He will rule for 9 
months.” 

The Ten Kings then goes straight on to the descent of Satan and his mating 
with the statue in Rome. 

Again, in the Midrash Legah Tôbh of Tdbhiyah b. Eli'ezer (twelfth- 
thirteenth century),5 we find a passage, certainly based on earlier texts, on the 


1 The chief contemporary source for these events is [habit ibn Sinän, of whom I am now 
preparing an edition. Other main sources are Ibn al-Qal&nis! (pp. 1-21); Ibn al-Afhir, viii, 
452-3, 480-472, 488-6; Maarist, Iti'üg, ed. Bunz, Leipzig, 1009, pp. 100 and 130 et seq. Cf. 
De Gooje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes . . . Leiden, 1886, pp. 187-196. 

3 v. G. Schlumberger, I’ Épopée Byzantine, Paris, 1890, i, 280-308. 

3 Text in Kaufman, p. 185. On corresponding Christian beliefs of. A. A. Vasiliev, History 
of the Byzantine Empire, Madison, 1028, i, p. 290. 

4 DrD. 5 Text in Jellinek, iii, p. 141 (of. Kaufman, pp. 102-3). 
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coming of Messiah, and containing the following: “ Anc the sons of the west 
will wax proud and will seize the kingdom peaceably (cf. Daniel xi, 21). They 
will come to Egypt and take all captive. And in those cays the king of fierce 
countenance will arise over a poor and impoverished people, and he will 
‘obtain the kingdom by flatteries ’ (Daniel xi, 21). And of that time, Isaiah 
said : ‘Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, etc. ' (Isaiah xxvi, 20). 
The sages said: ‘ Rabbi Hiyya commanded his generation: When you hear 
that the king of fierce countenance has arisen, do not dwell there, for he decrees 
that whoever says: “ One is the God of the Hebrews” will be killed. And he 
says: “ Let us all be one language and one nation ", anc. he abrogates seasons 
and festivals and Sabbaths and New Moons and abrogates the Law from Israel, 
as it is said: ‘ and he thinks to change the times and the law; and they shall 
be given into his hand until a time and times and a half a time’. ‘Time’ 
is a year, ' times ’ is two, and ‘ half a time’ is half a year. They said to him: 
‘ Master, whither shall we escape ? ” and he answered them: “to Upper 
Galilee, as it is said: ‘for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be 
those that escape’ (Joel H, 32), and ‘in Mount Zion there shall be those that 
escape, and it shall be holy ’ (Obadiah 17) ". 

The text then relates how Israel gather in Upper Gelilee and then follow 
the Messiah ben-Joseph to Jerusalem. 

These two passages are certainly related to our text, and probably to 
the tenth century apocalypse on which the final author of the Prayer drew. 
The second contains one or two details not in the Prayer text, but easily 
applicable to the Carmathians, and probably deriving from the lost original. 
The disappearance of the allusions to the Tzimisces campaign from the later 
versions 18 not surprising; later writers, no longer acquainted with these 
events, would take them as part of the final wars of Messiah, and incorporate 
them into their own eschatologies. 

There are also other, more distant echoes. In a Messianic text of uncertain 
date and provenance," we find among the signs of the end: “ A king of fierce 
countenance will arise and issue evil decrees in his kingdom, and a great king 
will go out against Alexandria with an army. There wil be great evil in the 
world and for three and a half years he will rule and rebel. And the princes of 
Edom will fall and there will be ten wars and then Israel will triumph, etc.” 
A further search in medieval Hebrew literature would ro doubt reveal other 
parallels. At the same time it is significant that discussions of the coming 
of Messiah written before the tenth century—e.g. Sa‘diya’s chapter on Redemp- 
tion, the apocalypses of Elijah and Zerubsbel—do not refer either to the three 
and a half year interlude of interconfessionalism or to the conquest of Egypt 
from North Africa. 

One other possible parallel may be noted, in a text which, though probably 
unrelated to ours, may well reflect the same events. The Judaeo-Persian 


1 Text in Jellinek, in, p. 71. He suggests (p. xix) a Persian origin, in the Gaonic period. 
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apocalypse of Daniel," after describing a series of rulers apparently ending with 
Ma'mün, gives an account of the final wars, introduced by two rulers of the 
west and a king of the Romans. The first king of the west orders the wearing 
of white garments, and abolishes the black. The second also imposes white 
garments, makes war on the rulers of both east and west, and wreaks great 
destruction. The king of the Romans wears red garments, and fights against 
the children of Ishmael “ as far as Damascus ".* The wearing of white garments 
was generally recognized in ‘Abbasid Persia as a symbol of revolt against the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, and the “two kings” may well be the Fatimids and 
Carmathians. The king of the Romans who reaches Damascus would then 
be the Emperor John Tzimisces. His red garments may be an allusion to the 
imperial purple, or perhaps a pun on Edom (Adom = red), introduced to 
complete the colouring matter. A less likely explanation is that they are an 
allusion to the alleged Armenian origin of Tzimisces’ name.? 

The following points of detail may be noted : 

(T) “ The sons of the East that are in their land "—the Ikhshidid garrisons 

in the western desert. This significant phrase accords ill with the Crusades 
identification, and is accordingly dismissed by Kaufman as a corruption. 
“Tf you put meat in the fire, etc.” Presumably a proverb meaning here 
that while such great convulsions are taking place, Israel cannot hope to escape 
unscathed. The words that follow advise the Jews to avoid becoming involved, 
as far as they can. 


“They shall pass through Palestine, etc.” The Fatimid armies invade 
and conquer Palestine. 


(8) “ Three and a half years”. In Dhu'l-Qa'da 360/Aug.-Sept. 971, the 
Carmathians under Husain b. Ahmad b. Bahram captured Damascus, and 
proceeded to invade Palestine and Egypt. After a bitter struggle they were 
defeated and expelled in 363/9734 by the Fatimid forces who temporarily 
occupied Damascus. Carmathian bands again payes some part in the 
disturbance of 364-5/974-6.4 

I know of no evidence from any other sources of particular anti-Jewish 
measures by the Carmathians, and it seems likely that the author is here 
referring to the general suffering of the people of Syria during the Carmathian 


1 Published by H. Zotenberg, ‘‘ Geschichte Daniels’, Archiv für Wissenscha/tliche Erforschung 
des Alten Testamentes, i, 1867-9, pp. 885-427. 

3 Tbid., pp. 412-13. 

* From an Armenian word meaning red shoes. Ses Schlumberger, L/ Épopée, p. 4, n. 2. 

4 The “ King of flerce countenance " may even be a direct allusion to the word Carmathian, 
one possible etymology of which is from Garmata, to frown or wrinkle the face. Cf. Lewis, The 
Origins of Ismä'ilism, Cambridge, 1940, pp. 82-3. I am indebted to Dr. D. B. Rice for this 
suggestion. 
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ravages, and possibly to a Carmathian appeal to men of all faiths to join 
them.! 


“To upper Galilee "—the gathering of Israel in Galilee on the eve of 
their redemption is a recurring theme in Jewish apocalypses. 


“ Tn his day there will be strife, etc.” A reference to the confused struggle 
in Palestine between Fätimids, Carmathians, Jarrahids, Byzantines, Turks, 
etc. 


“ And they shall be given into his hand, etc.” This verse is a favourite 
with ' calculators of the end ", 1.e., those who attempt to calculate the date 
of the coming of Messiah by the manipulation of Biblical verses. 


“ Then a king will arise, etc." Presumably Mu'izz, who ends the Carmathian 
terror and restores order. “ Unbelief ” is of course an ironic reference to Mu‘izz’s 
own religion. The “three months” probably refer to the brief interval of 
Fatimid authority in Damascus and Palestine between the expulsion of the 
Carmathians and the coming of Alptakin. In the Ten Kings version (v. supra) 
the restorer rules for nine months. 


(9) “ The plain of Acre ". This struggle was not unnaturally identified by 
Baer and Kaufman with the battles around Acre during the Third Crusade. 
But it is unnecessary to find any specific event for this phrase. A battle in the 
plain of Acre is a recurring theme in Jewish apocalypse, and occurs as early as 
the poem “ On that Day ", now generally believed to have been written in the 
period of the Arab conquests— I 


“ Edom and Ishmael will fight in the plain of Acre 
Til the horses sink in the blood and panic ".? 


According to Tzimisces himself, in his letter to the Armenian king Ashut I, 
he and his army went southward from Damascus towards the lake of Galilee, 
and received the submission of Tiberias and then of Nazareth. He appointed 
officers to Beisän, Genesareth, and Acre, the Muslim rulers of which made 
submission, and marched to the coast at Caesarea, which he captured. The 
Byzantines then marched northward and occupied Beirüt after a fierce resistance 
by the Fatimid garrison. 


“ Assyrians will come upon them, etc." Assyrians are required by the 
prophecies. They were conveniently to hand. Towards the end of 974, a party 
of some 300 Turkish Mamlüks arrived at Damascus from Iraq, whence they 
had fled as the result of an internal conflict in the Büyid camp. The Damascenes, 


1 The text of such an appeal of later date is preserved in the Rrsdlat as-Safar 4A s-Sáda, 
a Druze letter to the Carmathians of Bahrain, written in 1058 (MS. Paris, Arabe, 1424, ff. 172-3). 

2 Sefer hay-Ysghshibh, ii, p. 70; Kaufman, pp. 154-160. 

3 In Recue des Historiens des Croisades, Documents Arméniens, i, 13-20. 
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weary of the depredations of the Fatimid troops, invited Alptakin, the Turkish 
commander, to take over control of the city and restore order. He did! 


“Ships shall come, etc.” The Byzantine forces, probably with naval 
support, occupied or invested several of the coastal fortresses, and “ broke the 
clay ” of Arab resistance in pieces. The children of Israel would have had 
good reason to flee before a Byzantine advance. 


“The vale of Megiddo ". This battle may be part of the vision of the end, 
or may alternatively refer to a Byzantine set-back on the eve of their departure. 
On the participation of Israel, it will be remembered that Jews like Ya'qüb b. 
Killis were prominent in the Fatimid camp, and in 371/981 we have a reference 
to a Fatimid force in Palestine commanded by the Jew Manasseh.? 


“They shall afflict the Assyrians, etc.” Probably a reference to the 
Byzantine campaigns in Mesopotamia. 


“ The sons of Asshur will go forth, etc.” A complimentary account of the 
extension of Alptakin’s authority after the departure of the Byzantines. Israel 
here is probably an error for Ishmael, and refers to the Palestinian Bedouin to 
whom, under the Jarrahids, “the kingdom ” almost did return at this time. 


“The sons of Italy” This reference forms the only serious objection 
to the identification submitted. If the rest is correct, this is probably a textual 
corruption, due to the misguided correction of an unfamiliar to a familiar name 
by a later copyist. The word in Jellinek's text is NSN. Could this have 
been NY (Tayya)—a common name for the Arabs in Syriac and late Hebrew, 
and in addition the name of the dominant Arab tribe in Palestine at the time ? 


“ And at once, etc.” The remainder of this section contains the remnants 
of the Messianic portion of the tenth century apocalypse, probably edited by the 
final author. The material is of familiar type, and has many parallels in other 
apocalyptic works. The story of the rejection of a king of the seed of David 
and the resulting conflict may reflect an abortive Messianic movement of the 
time. 

HI 


(10) “I returned to prayer, etc.” This phrase again introduces a new 
vision, this time that of the final author of the Prayer. His vivid description of 
the advance of the Crusaders and their capture of Jerusalem, to which he also 
refers in his introduction, heralds his vision of the end. Every line suggests the 
horror of a contemporary witness, and his hopes of imminent redemption. 


“ They will come to Jerusalem, etc.” It is by no means unlikely that Jews 


1 Thábit ibn Sinin, anno 364 a.p.; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 483. 
2 Ibn al-Qalünisi, p. 26. 
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fleeing from the advance of the Crusaders sought refuge in Jerusalem. Jewish 
participation in the defence of Palestine against the Crusaders is attested by 
Albert of Aix, who tells how the Jews of Haifa “ in moerabus armis exsurgentes, 
multum in defensione obstiterunt . .. Judaei cives, commixtis Sarracenorum 
turmis, sine dilatione viriliter resistentes, a turri oleum, picem ferventem, 
ignem et stuppas opposuerunt. . . .” 


“The tribes have come". The steady decay of Fatimid power during 
the eleventh century favoured the resurgence of the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic Arab tribes of Syria and Palestine, many of which were able to create 
independent principalities in various parts of the country. The Tayy group in 
the south had for long challenged Fatimid authority in Palestine, and the 
anarchy in the Muslim world in this period gave them new opportunities. 


IV 


(11) The remainder contains of the final author’s vision of the end. Its 
personalities and events are familiar from Jewish apocalyptic literature 
generally. Baer and Kaufman have attempted to find a historical foundation 
for the first paragraph. They see Saladin in the “ king of Egypt” who kills 
in Tiberias and Damascus and Ascalon, anc identify the Nehemiah of the 
text with the pseudo-Messiah David Alroy. The difficulties in the way of such 
an identification are considerable. There is no evidence whatever of any 
connection between Saladin and Alroy, and it is by no means certain that their 
careers were even contemporary. Moreover, Alroy operated in the east, far 
from these events. Again, the list of cities conquered does not tally with 
Saladin’s campaigns. On the whole it seems far more likely that the Nehemiah 
ben Hüshiel of our text, like the Antichrist Armilus, is an apocalyptic figure, 
borrowed, along with his trappings, from earlier visions. The historical back- 
ground of the paragraph would then probably be a Jewish Messianic movement 
of the period of the First Crusade. So portentous an event, accompanied by 
such sufferings for Israel, could hardly fail to revive Messianic speculation 
among the Jews, and we have several indications of Messianic movements at 
this time among the Jews in Europe, Byzantium, and Palestine, 


1 Historia Hierosolynitana, vii, chapters 22 and 25. Cf. Sefer hay-Yighshitbh, üu, p. 129. 
3 See Silver, Messianic Speculation, pp. 77-8, where several references are given. 


The Teachers of Shihab al-Din ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi 
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are informed by Ibn al-‘Imädt that Shihab al-Din ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), the celebrated Süfi and founder of 
the Suhrawardiya Order, “heard Traditions from a number (of scholars)”, 
and that he wrote “a Mashyakha ? in an attractive section (fi juz" latif) 3 ". 
This Mashyakha was known to Hajji Khalifa,‘ but no copy is noted 
by Brockelmann. Now it is always interesting to have the names of the teachers 
of famous men, more especially when such information rests on the authority 
of the celebrities themselves, and it is therefore a fortunate chance that 8 
manuscript of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi’s essay in autobiography has 
actually survived.’ What is more, this unique copy is in the autograph of an 
eminent scholar; the colophon is signed Muhammad b. Shukr al-Shafi'i, and 
is dated 738/1337.9 To complete the good story, the recension mounts to the 
author himself, and the learned copyist has transcribed from his archetype 
a note of sama with al-Suhrawardi dated 620/1223 at Baghdad.’ 

The author gives the names of fifteen of his teachers, together with the 
texts of a small number of Traditions heard by him from each ; each Tradition 
is furnished with a full isnäd ; and in some instances the dates of the teacher's 
birth and death are provided. The list begins with Shihab al-Din’s uncle, 
Diya’ al-Din ‘Abd al-Qahir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Suhrawardi, himself a well-known 
Safi scholar (d. 562/1168, see Brockelmann I 436, Suppl. I 780); significantly 
enough no mention is made of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/1167) who is 
commonly reported to have initiated al-Suhrawardi into Süfism. In the following 
analysis the names of al-Suhrawardi’s teachers are given as they occur in the 
manuscript, followed by the texts of the Traditions, together with some 
specimens of tsndd. 

I. Diya’ al-Din Abu ’l-Najib ‘Abd al-Qahir b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah called (al-ma'rüf bi-) ‘Amüya b. Sa‘d b. al-Husain b. al-Qàsim 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr al-Qasim 


1 Shadharai al-dhahab V 153; Ibn al-‘Im&d names the T'abaqat [al-Shaf'iya] of Ibn [Qädi] 
Shuhba (d. 851/1448, see Brockelmann H 50, Suppl. IT 51) as his authority. 

t For other compilations having this title see Brockelmann, index to G.A.L. and Suppl. ; 
Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunün (Turkish edition) II 1696-7. 

5 The term juz’ is commonly used to indicate a small collection, partioularly but not exolumvely 
of Traditions; it does not necessarily imply extraction from a larger work. 

t Kashf al-guntn II 1697 (Turkish edition). 

ë Tn MS. Arab. 495 (foll. 84-94) of Mr. Chester Beatty’s collection. 

s Muhammad b. Shukr al-Dairi al-Sh&fl'i al-Nüaikh al-Dimashqi, a well-known calligrapher, 
died in Dhu’l-Hijja 763/January 1353; see Ibn Hajar, al-Durar al-kamina, iit, 456. 

7 Fol, 045, see also fol. 845; the full transmission of the text is detailed at the end of this 
article, 
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b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Siddiq (b. about (iaqdir?") 490, d. night of 
Saturday 18 Jumada II 563). 


)١(‏ الرامون برحمهم الرحمن اروا من فى الارض ر من فى 
a‏ 

السماء 
This is stated to have been the first Tradition heard by Shihab al-Din from his‏ 
uncle; it was the first Tradition heard by his uncle from Abu ’]-Qasim Zahir‏ 
b. Tahir al-Shahh&mi, whose first it was from Abi Salh Ahmad b. ‘Abd‏ 
al-Malik al-Mu’adhdhin,? whose first it was from Abi Tahir Muhammad b.‏ 
Muhammad b. Mahmish al-Ziyadi,? whose first it was from Abū Hamid Ahmad‏ 
b. Muhammad b. Bilal,* whose first it was from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Bishr b.‏ 
al-Hakam,5 whose first it was from Sufyan b. ‘Uyaina, whose first it was from‏ 
‘Amr b. Dinar,’ who received it from Abi Qabiis a cliert of “Abd Allah b. ‘Amr‏ 


b. al-‘As,8 who received it from ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, who had it from the 
Prophet.? 


() إسباغ الوضوء فى المكاره وإعمال الأقدام الى المساجد وانتظار 
الصاوة بعد الصاوة Mill pus‏ غسلا 


Received from Abū ‘Ali Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. Nabhan al-Katib,!° from Abū 


1 Also al-Nis&büri, Musannid of Khuräsän, died in Rabi‘ II 533/December 1138, see Shadharat 
IV 102. The author's object in giving these tendd is clearly to trace baok the Tradition to the 
Prophet by as few links as possible—a favourite diversion of some Traditiomists. 

* Ahmad b. “Abd al-Malik b. ‘Ali al-Nisäbüri al-Hafiz, Muhaddith of Khurdsan, is stated to 
have received 1,000 Traditions from 1,000 different teachers, and to have travelled to Isfahan, 
Baghdad and Damasous ; he died in Ramadan 470/April 1078 at the age of 82, leaving behind 
him a number of books and rough drafts, see Shadharät TIT 335. 

3 Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmish b. ‘Ali b. Dawud b. Aiyüb al-Ziyadi al-Shafl‘7, 
Musannid of Nis&bür, b. 317/929, d. 410/1019, see Shadhardt ITI 192. 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yahya b. Bilal al-Nisäbüri, d. 330/942, see Shadharat II 325. 

s Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. Bishr b. al-Hakam b. Habib al-‘Abdi al-Nisabiri, 
d. 260/874, see al-Khatib, T'a'rikh Baghdad X. 271-2. 

* Abū Muhammad Sufyän b. ‘Uyaina b. Ab! 'Amrün, b. 107/725, d. 198/814, see Ta’rikh 
Baghdad IX 174-84. 

7 Abū Muhammad ‘Amr b. Dinar al-Jumahi, d. 126/744 at age of 80, see Shadhartt I 171. 

s ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-'Ás al-Sahmi, d. 65/685, see Shadharct I 73. 

9 This Tradition is thus a tusa‘t (having nine links m the chain of tsnad), remarkable for an 
author writing m the 7/13th century; but al-Bukhári's editor was able to extract from his 
al-Jämt al-gahth a choice selection of Traditions connected in that work (written in the first half 
of the 3/0th century) by only three links with the Prophet (thulathiyàt, see Brookelmann I 159, 
Suppl. I 264). Quite a considerable literature of Tradition developed along this curious line ; 
and the Chester Beatty collection contains a unique copy of a work entitled al-Säbiq wa-’l-lahig, 
a biographical dictionary of Traditionists who died at widely different dates and yet transmitted 
the one from the other; the author of this remarkable and valuable work was the celebrated 
Abū Bakr Ahmad b. “Ali al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), writer of the T'a'rikh Baghdad. 

10 Muhammad b. Saïd b. Ibrahim b. Nabhan al-Katib al-Karkhi, Musannid of ‘Iraq, 
d. 511/1117 at the age of 100 precisely, see Shadhardt IV 31. 
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‘Alî al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Shádhan,! from Dalaj b. Ahmad b. Da‘laj,? from 
‘Alî b. “Abd al-'Aziz Abu ’l-Hasan al-Baghawi,? from Abū ‘Ubaid al-Qasim 
b. Sallàm,* from Safwàn,* from al-Hárith, from Saîd b. al-Mussiyib,’ 
from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib,® from the Prophet. This Tradition is quoted by Shihab 
al-Din al-Suhrawardi in his ‘Awérif al-ma'arsf.° 


de De وک‎ cles ob s VL AT STAI ga 6 (+) 
مطلع‎ Se Jes 


Received from Abü ‘Ali Muhammad b. Sa'id b. Nabhan by the same chain as 
far back as Abū ‘Ubaid, above whom the transmission is from Hajjaj,}° from 
Hammad b. Salama," from ‘Ali b. Zaid, from al-Hasan,!* from the Prophet. 
Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi records the gloss of Abū 8210 (sc. al-Hasan) on 
ch, that it means & Dm م‎ 33, and adds Abū ‘Ubaid’s comment on this 
gloss :— 


—- ا انتا ذهب dl‏ قول عبد الله بن 
مسعود di)‏ | بو uis (Ane‏ ححاج عن شعبة عن 14 بن Ep‏ عن 


1 Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Shädhän al-Baghdadi, 
b. 339/960, d. on the last day of 425/1084, see Shadhardt III 228-0. 

* Abi Muhammad Da'laj b. Ahmad b. Dala; b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Sijistäni al-Mu'addil, 
d. 351/962, see Shadhardt LII 8, T'a'rikh Baghdad VILI 887-02 ; he travelled extensively to study 
Traditions in Khurüsan, Raiy, Baghdäd, Basra, Küfa and Makka, and was renowned for his 
piety and charitable works. 

3'Ali b. ‘Abd al.'Aziz al-Baghawi, d. at Makka in 286/899 at the age of over 90, see 
Shadharat IT 198. 

4 Abii ‘Ubaid al-Qäsim b. Sallam al-Harawi al-Baghdädi, b. 154/770, d. 224/838, the famous 
philologist and theologian, wrote a number of books on ghartb a/-hadith, see Brockelmann I 106, 
Suppl. I 166-7 with references. 

5 Safwän b. 'Is& al-Zuhri al-Bagrt Abū Muhammad al-Qassim, d. 200/818, see Shadharat 
I 359 (other dates given in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhtb al-Tahdhib IV 430). 

* Al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sa'd al-Düs! al-Madani, d. 140/763, see 
Tahdhth al-Tahdhib YI 147-8 No. 249. 

7 Abi Muhammad Saîd b. al-Musaiyib al-Makhziimi al-Madan!, d. 94/718, see Shadharat 
I 102-3. 

8 The fourth Caliph, d. 40/661. 

? On the margin of al-GhazAli, JÀy&' (Cairo 1306/1889) I 213; Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi 
repeatedly cites his uncle Diya’ al-Din as an authority on Traditions in that work. 

18 Tt is not olear which Hajj&j (there are several Traditionista of that name) is here intended. 

11 Hammad b. Salama b. Dinar al-Basri, d. 167/784, see Shadharät I 262, 

‘Al b. Zaid b. Jadh‘An al-Qurashi al-Taimi al-Bagri, d. 129/745 or 131/747, see 
Shadharat Y 176. 

13 Abii Said al-Hasan b. Abi 'l-Ifasan al-Basri, the famous ascetic and preacher, d. 110/728 : 
al-Hasan al-Basri could not, of course, transmit direct from the Prophet as he was not born 
until 21/642, see Encyclopædia of Islam II 278, Brockelmann I 66, Suppl. I 102. 
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s‏ هن Le‏ اشرق once‏ قال ما من Y AT‏ وقد حمل Le‏ قوم أو 
لما قوم de odes‏ 


This Tradition, with the same isndd and the same supplementary remarks, is 
exactly reproduced in the ‘Awärif al-ma‘anf2 

IL Abu '-Muzaffar Hibat Allah b. Ahmad b. Mrhammad al-Shibli, the 
last surviving transmitter from Ibn al-Zainabi (d. 557).? 


ud n وجل علي شهر رمضان وسننت للم‎ > ál قرض‎ (J 
il «ais واحتساباً خرج من الذنوب كيوم‎ Ge! صامه وقامه‎ 


Received by Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi from Abu 'l-Muzaffar al-Shibli in 
his uncle’s majles in Ramadan 556 [at the age of 17], from Abū Nasr Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Zainabi ? in Rabi‘ I 478, from Abu Tahir Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-‘Abbäs b. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Mukhallis * in 390, from 
Abu 'l-Qàsim ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Baghawi,5 from Abū 
Nasr al-Tammar,® from al-Qàsim b. al-Fadl al-Huddani,’ from al-Nadr b. 
Shaibàn,8 from Abū Salama, from the father of Abfi Salama,!? from the 
Prophet. 


de الله علب‎ ula dl عبد اليس على رسول‎ ao قد لدم‎ (v) 
عز وجل قلوا‎ d وجل قال تدرون ما الإعان‎ Ze dl Sk YL rk 
d pera د‎ a ál VI قال ثمادة أن لا اله‎ je "— 
p كوة وصوم رمضان وان تعطوا اجس من‎ J ls š La) Als 


1178. A very different interpretation of the word مطلع‎ 18 given in Ibn al- Athir, al-Nihaya 
fi gharib al-hadit IOI 42, of. Lisan al-‘Arab X 109. 

At the age of 88, see Shadharat IV 181, V 153; al.Bubki, 7'abazüi al-Shafi'tya V 148.‏ ؟ 

5 Abū Nagr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Hashimi al-‘Abt asf al-Zabini [sic], Musannid 
of ‘Iraq, last surviving pupil of al-Mukhallis, d. 470/1086 at the age of 92, see Shadharüt ITI 864 ; 
his nisba is correctly given as al-Zainabi in Ta'rikh Baghdad ITI 238, cf. al-Sam ‘dnt, al-Ansäb 2845. 

t Also al-Baghd&di al-Dhahabi, “ musannid of his age", d. 302/1003 at the age of 88, see 
Shadharät ITT 144, Ta’rikh Baghdad YI 322-3. 

*'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al.'Aziz al-Marzubän b. S&bür b. Sh&ähanshäh Abu’l- 
Qasim b. Bint Ahmad b. Mani’, d. 317/929 at the age of 103; he was a fine calligrapher, and 
first wrote Traditions in 225/840, seo Shadharat IT 275, Ta'rikh Baghdad X 111-7. 

5$ ' Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, d. 228/843, see Shadhardt II 64, T'a'rikh Baghdad X 420-8. 

' Died 167/784, see Shadharät I 264. 

* Al-Huddà&ni al-Basgri, see TaAdhib al-T'ahdhib X. 438-9 No. 796 (obiit not given). 

* Abfi Salama b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. ‘Auf al-Zuhri al-Madani, d. 94/713, see Shadharat I 105. 

10 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Auf al-Zuhri, d. 32/653, see Shadhardé I 36, 
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The chain of this Tradition is the same as the preceding up to ‘Abd Allah 
al-Baghawi, and then goes back to the Prophet through Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal * and others. 


)+( من قال إحدى عشرة ZZ‏ لا اله الآ اله وحده لا شريك له 
Cee‏ لم يلد ly do‏ وم كن کا gla x] ir‏ 
| 

(؛) قرأ رسول الله صلی الله عليه وسم على منبره وما G‏ أله 
GS.‏ قذرو he VG‏ بنضتة يوم Kl‏ [سورة 3^ [w‏ (قال) 
حل رول أنه على deal‏ وسلم بقول هكذا Ames‏ نفسه وقول 
y ui‏ انا لكان Keel LT‏ من “ye dil‏ و فرعته sel à‏ 
حتی قلنا P 4 o‏ 

LL Y (s)‏ الآ à‏ أن te Gil UT Jes‏ محل 913 وود 
قوم به UT‏ الليل T‏ النهار ورجل اناه الله مالآ فهو ينفقه آناء 
الليل وا نا A,‏ 


Received by Abu ’l-Muzaffar al-Shibli in 480 from Tir&d b. Muhammad 
al-Zainabi,? who heard it in 411 from Abu 'l-Hasan Muhammad b. Rizqüya;? 
who heard it in 339 from Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Yahya b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali 
b. Harb * at Darb Rabah, who heard it from his great-grandfather ‘Ali b. Harb 
b. Muhammad,’ from Sufyan b. ‘Uyaina, from al-Zuhri? from Salim,’ from 
Abū Sálim,? from the Prophet. 


1 The celebrated author of the Musnad and founder of the Hanbali school, d. 241/855. 

t Abu 'l-Fawaris Tirád b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Naqib al-Kämil al-Häshimi al-'Abbàási 
al-Baghdädi, Musannid of ‘Iraq, d. 491/1098 at the age of 93, see Shadharat 111 

3 Ibn Rizqüye Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Rizq al-Baghdädi al-Bazzáz, 
b. 325/937, d. 412/1021, see Shadharat IU 196. 

* AI-Tà^1 al-Maugili, d. 340/951, see Shadhardé If 357-8. 

5 Abu ’l-Hasan al- Tài al-Mausili, d. 265/879, see Shadharat I1 150. 

s Abū Shihab Muhammad b. Muslim b. ‘Ubaid Allāh, d. 124/742, see Encyclopædia of Islam 
IV 1288-40. 

7 Salim b. ‘Abd Alläh al-'Adwi al-Madani, d. 106/724, see Shadharàt I 133. 

* ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattäb, d. 73/603 at age of 84, see Encyclopædia of Islam I 28-9. 
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الى صلى الله عليه وسام bl‏ دخل المشر الأو اخر من 
رمضان شد ysl‏ واحيا الليل del bals‏ 
By the same chain up to Sutyàn b. 'Uyaina.‏ 


III. Abu 'TFath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Bagi b. Ahmad b. Sulaiman Ibn 
al-Batti (b. 477, d. Thursday 25 Jumada I 564). 


M ii عليه وسلم م‎ ål الله صلی‎ Jo al) 
ok Yi ما ۽ من‎ LEI عليه وسلم‎ di ا‎ à ل‎ gue: QU + A T 


Related on 2 Rabi‘ IT 556 by Abu ’l-Fath Ibn al-Battz, who received it in 485 
from Abii ‘Abd Allah Malik b. Ahmad’ b. “Ali b. Ibrahim al-Bantyasi al-Maliki,? 
who received it in Rajab 405 from Abu ’l-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. al-Qasim b. al-Salt al-Qurashi al-Mujabbir,? from Abû Ishaq Ibrahim 
b. ‘Abd al-Samad al-Hà&shimi,* from Abii Mus‘ab Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al-Zuhri,5 
from Malik b. Anas,’ from Ibn Shihab,” from Salim, from Abū Salim, from the 
Prophet. 


£ 


dab de AA Y sl iae Y el عل‎ on أن‎ Y 9 (v) 

فى سبيل الله 0 أجد ما pri‏ عليه Suez Wye ys‏ 

عليه ويشق Je d qul 5l Sans d cos Le à pris‏ الله 
oF‏ 


Received by the same chain from Malik b. Anas and above him by his 
tsnad °; also received by a second chain, 


1 Ibn al-Batti al-Hajib al-Baghd&di, Musannid of ‘Trig, d. 604 at age of 87, see Shadharat 
IV 218, Tabagat al-Sháfi'iya V 143, mentioned in Ibn Khallikän (tr. De Slane), No. 89, frequently 
quoted in 'Awánf al-ma'àrif, of. I 99, 124, 142, eto. 

1 Ibn al-Farrà' al-Baghdádi, burnt to death at the age of 87 in she great fire of Baghdad in 
Jumädà II 485/July 1092, see Shadharat IIT 370. 

* [bn al-Salt al-Ahwäri, b. 324/930, d. 400/1018, see Shadhardt [TI 188. 

4 Abū ‘Ali (Abū Ishäq) Ibrihim b. ‘Abd al-Samad b. Müsš b. Muhammad al-Amir, last direct 
transmitter of Mälk b. Anas’ al-Muwatia’ from Abii Mus'ab, d. Mcharram 325/November 936, 
seo Shadharat 11 306, Ta'rikh Baghdad VI 137-9. 

5 Abii Mus‘ab al-Faqih, Qadî and Mufti of Makka, heard al M'ywaffa! from Malik b. Anas, 
d. 242/850 at age of 92, see Shadharät II 100. 

¢ Founder of the Maliki school, d. 179/795, see Encyclopædia of Islam ITI 205-9. 

? Muhammad b. Muslim b. ‘Ubaid Alläh b. ‘Abd All&h al-Zukrt, d. 125/743, see Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib LX 445-51 No. 732. 

e This tradition occurs with the same isnäd in al-Muwatta’ (Cairo 1348) TI 212. 

° This tradition also occurs with the author's isndd as quoted in al- Muwatta’ I 309. 
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(O)‏ نعمتان مغبون ea‏ كثير من الناس الصحّة والفراغ 
us M (i)‏ عبد ke‏ ويا بنى عبد المطلب ان ed‏ من هذا الأص 
fai Fe PROS‏ طاف بهذا البيت iela sl Eer‏ من ليل أو ale‏ 


IV. Abū Zur‘a Tahir b. Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Qüfi 
al-Shaibani al-Maqdisi (b. at Raiy in 481, d. at Hamadhan on Wednesday, 
17 Rabi‘ IT 566).1 


0 من ندر Tul 5l‏ الله قلا dan‏ 


Received from Abū Zur‘a on Friday, 23 Rabi‘ I 558 by a chain including 
Abu ’l-Fath ‘Abdfis b. ‘Ubaid Allah b. ‘Abdüs,? Abū Bakr Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Tüsi,? Muhammad b. Ya'qüb al-Asamm,‘ and Abu '1-Fadl al-‘Abbäs 
b. al-Walid al-‘Udhri al-Bairüti.5 


(v)‏ من حلف ile‏ دون الإسلام كاذبا فهو ك قال ومن قتل نفسه 
شىء فى الانيا عذب به بوم القيمة وليس على الرجل ox‏ فيا لا ds‏ 
)+( والذى اذهب نفسه صلی الله عليه وسلم ما مات حتى كان 
أكثر صلاته وهو جالس” وكان أحبة SLAY‏ إليه العمل الصا الذى 
يدوم عليه العبد وإن كان سير 
This report goes back to Umm Salama.‏ 
(e)‏ سنن أن ماجه 


Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi read the entire Sunan of Ibn Maja’ with Abū 
Zur'&, who received the book from Abii Mansür Muhammad b. al-Husain 


1 See Shadharat IV 217; he is frequently quoted in the ‘Awérif al-ma‘arif, of. I 121, 126, 136, 
139, ete., IT 32, 46, 64, 63, eto., eto. 

2‘Abdiis b. ‘Ubaid Alláh b. Muhammad b. 'Abdüs, Ra’is and Muhaddith of Hamadhan, 
d. 490/1097 at the age of 96, see Shadharat III 395. | 

3 Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hamdüya, d. c. 405/1014, see Ta’rikh Baghdad 
I 277. 

‘Muhammad b. Ya'qüb b. Yüsuf b. Ma'qil b. Sinan al-Umawi al-Nisäbüri al-Warräq [great- 
great-grandson of the Companion Ma‘qil b. Sinän al-Ashja'i, d. 63/633 at the Battle of Harra, 
seo Shadharat I 71], d. 346/957 at the age of 00, see Shadharai 11 373. 

` 5 Al-'Abbiüs b. al-Walid b. Zaid, d. 270/884 at the age of 100, see Shadharat TI 160. 

° Hind bint Abi Umaiya, a wife of the Prophet, d. 61/081 or 59/679, see Shadharàt I 69-70. 

? One of the six canonical collections of Traditions; the author was born in 200/824 and 
died in 273/886, see Brookelmann I 103, Suppl. I 270. 
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b. Ahmad al-Muqauwimi,! from Abū Talha al-Qäsim b. Abi ’l-Mundhir 
al-Khatib,? from Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Salama al-Qattàn,? from the 
author. 


(o)‏ إن المؤمن Go csl b]‏ كانت ACSG‏ سوداء فى قلبه وان ثاب 
ونزع واستنفر صقل als‏ فإن زاد زادت فذلك الران الذى $5 5e àl.‏ 
وجل فى كتابه كلا بل ران عَلَى قلو بخ ما ¿zS UA‏ 
ore‏ المطففين ٤‏ 


V. Al-Qadi Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Baidawi (b. 486, d. 4 Shauwal 558).* 


() إنى لأضرب Ee us] d One‏ من ge‏ أعل أبا 
مسعود قال cle‏ التفت اليه من الفضب حتى غشينى فإذا هو رسول 
لله صلی الله عليه Lbs (Uii) des‏ ,4^1 وقم السوط من دى من 
JUS eye‏ ل رول thee de P3 Lag ae il gle dil‏ من 
هذا فقلت dil‏ رسول dl‏ لا أضرب غلاما لى (ul‏ 


Received in 556 from al-Baidawi who received it from Abu 'l-Khattab Nasr 
b. Ahmad b. al-Nadr, from Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. 'Ubaid 
Allah b. Yahya b. Zakariya’ al-Baiyi‘,? from al-Qadi Abū ‘Abd Allah 


al-Husain b. Isma^l al-Mahàmali from Yüsuf b. Müsa, from Jarir,® from 


1 Muhammad b. al-Husain b. al-Haitham al-Qazwini, d. c. 484/1091 at the age of over 80, 
see Shadharat HI 372. 

3 Also al-Qarwini, d. 409/1018 or 410/1018, see Shadharat [U 189. 

3 Also al-Qazwinl, d. 345/956, see Shadhardi IL 370. Ibn Māja was himself a Qazwini, so that 
al-Suhrawardi recerved a sound and unbroken local transmission. 

4 Not mentioned in Shadharat. 

5 Nasr b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Nadr al-Bazzaz, Musannid of Baghdad, d. 494/1101, 
gee Shadhardt III 402. 

8 Al-Baiyi al-Mu’addib al-Baghdädi, d. 408/1017 at the age of 87, see Shadharat III 187, 
Ta'rikh Baghdad X. 89. 

? Al-Mah&mili al-Dabbi al-Baghdadi, d. 330/942 at the age of 9€, see Shadharät IT 326. 

8 Abū Ya'qub Yusuf b. Müs& b. Rashid al-Qattàn al-Küfi, d. 259/867, see Ta’rikh Baghdad 
XIV 304-5. 

° Abū “Abd Allah Jarir b. ‘Abd al-Hamtid al-Dabbt, d. 188/804 at the age of 78, see Shadharat 
I 319. 
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al-A‘mash,? from Ibrahim al-Taimi,? from the latter's father, from Abû 
Mas‘iid.4 


| adobe Les de سفر مم رسول الله صلی اله‎ DLS) 
فتهذه إذا نول‎ jails] 25 JUI tet قال المهاحرون لوددنا‎ 
رول أله‎ cae ens ما أتزل (قال) فقال تمر إن‎ ails فى الذهب‎ 
d أوضع على قود‎ abuts عليه وسلم فتالوا أجل فانطلق‎ ail صلى‎ 
«الفصّة ما أنزل‎ cadi يرسول الله إن اللماجرين لتا أزل ف‎ di 
حدک‎ li نمم‎ Jib ئ الال خير فتهذه‎ sh علمنا الان‎ UI bass قلوا‎ 
el] أحدك على‎ ows i dna he dng js (Sl وقلا‎ [$$$ EL 


Received by the same chain as far as Jarir, then from Mansür, from Salim, 
from Thaubän.? 


JU Y (9‏ أحدك فى صاوة cat le‏ فى مصلاه 


Related on the authority of ‘A’isha.® 


)0( كان رسول الہ صلی الله عليه spl G55 A Lo‏ 


VI. Abü Bakr Ahmad b. al-Mugarrab b. al-Husain b. al-Hasan al-Karkhi 
(d. 15 Dhu’l-Hijja 563).° 


bü 62 ألله عليه وسلم فى نسااء امو‎ ae m) je ENT (X) 
aged J dl Spey Ul OLN مين‎ a Ls cp dle Jon + Li 


1 Abii Muhammad Sulaimün b. Mihrün al-Asadi al-Kahili, d. 148/766, see Shadharat I 220-1, 

3 Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Tarmi al-Küfi, d. 92/711, see Shadharat I 100. 

5 Yazid b, Sharik b. Tariq al-Taimi, see Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba f$ tamyiz al-Sahaba HI 1390 
No. 8913. 

t Abû Mas'üd “Uqba b. ‘Amr b. Thalaba al-Ansäri, seo al-Igiba TV 337 No. 1034. 

5 Abii 'Attáb Mansür b. al-Mu'tamir al-Sulami al-Küfi al-Háfls, d. 182/750, see Shadharat 
I 189. 

t Sülim b. Abi 'l-Ja'd al-Kifi, d. c. 100/719, see Shadharat I 118. 

? Abii ‘Abd Allah Thaubfn al-Qurashi al-Hashimi, freedman of the Prophet; this anecdote 
is given on the same authority in Abii Nu‘aim al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-auliya' I 182. 

s The Prophet’s favourite wife, d, 58/678. 

9 At the age of 83, see Shadharät IV 208. 
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ec. الذن‎ E ec الذين‎ 


Received on a chain passing through al-Mahamali in 329 from Fatima,! Shihab 
al-Din al-Suhrawardi having heard it in 562. 


)9( عن al‏ نضرة tle‏ من شهد خطبة رسول اله صلّى الل 
عليه وسام s‏ فى وسط AU‏ التشريق وهو على بعير فقال Gi‏ اناس 
ألا dere <. 3l‏ واحد آلا لا فضل لمرب le‏ ألا لا فضل 
لأ مر على أسود إلا بالتقوى ألا هل بلغت قالوا نعم قال 233 الشاهد الفائب 

Related on the authority of Abū Nadra.? 

)9( عن سال بن عبد dl‏ بن مر aos‏ أبو CS!‏ الأنصارى 5l‏ 
des ale ail ule al Je,‏ يه Chul‏ بيه دعق Je eal‏ 
الرحمن فقال أبرهيم bb‏ من معلك يا جب ربل قال جب ربل هذا Le‏ صلی 
لله عليه وسلم ال d‏ برهي یا محمد مر Gaal‏ فليكبروا من غراس 
UL‏ فإن تربتها طيّبة وأرضها واسعة فقال ull‏ صلى اله عليه وسلم 
لابرهم وما غراس Ji GH‏ لا حول ولا قرّة إلا à‏ 

Related on the authority of Abū Aiyüb al-Ansari.? 


VII. Abu '—l-Qàsim Yahya b. Thabit b. Bundar b. Ibrahim al-Baqqàl 
(d. 5 Rabi‘ I 566).4 Recounted to al-Buhrawardi in 562. 


de وحسن‎ of لمن طال‎ 3 sb (A) 


1 Daughter of the Prophet, d. 11/032. 

3 Mundhir b. Malik al-‘Abdi al-Baari, d. 108/726 or 108/727, see S*adharát I 135. This forms 
part of the Prophet’s khuiba said to have been dehvered during the “ Farewell Pilgrimage ”, 
see Ahmad Zaki Safwat, Jamhara khutab al.‘ Arab I 59, with authorities there quoted. 

3 Khahd b. Zaid, d. 61/671 or 52/672 at the siege of Constantinople, beneath whose walls he 
was buried, see Shadharät I 57. 

t Of Baghdad, died over 80 years of age, see Shadharät IV, 218. 
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فيه وقد تعالت أصواتهم فقال حذيفة‎ dil المسجد وعبد‎ BL دخل‎ (v) 
St Ae أنه انا‎ de قال‎ (is) kas tole! eia Le 
Lk Jul عليه وسام من‎ dl رسول الله صلی‎ D a $5 EL ESS 
aco M s gull sul ode gl tz CI UU ها‎ dil de Us aes 
لنا عليه‎ Ul كافر‎ Sul قوم مؤمنون وهو‎ UY قال‎ Iiag Jis 
all. لا مرج حتى 8 وةل ال‎ ail als Abs ail 
cil ء قال لم لله أبوك قال لما رون من‎ Lait de من برد الشراب‎ 
وجنادع الشر‎ 
Anecdote of Hudhaifa.! 

)9( ما cub‏ الشمس قط ACI ess VI‏ يناديان يسمعان 
تن على الأرض غير الثقلين Le‏ الناس ليوا إلى ربنم فإن ما قل دكن 
خير 05 Als x$‏ ولا Y| cals‏ ويحنبتها ملكان نادان اللهم من 
Ge Lil cil‏ ومن Gr sel SW‏ أو قال 


VIII. Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Mansür b. Hibat Allah al-Mausil 
(b. 488, d. Jumada I 567).2 Recounted to al-Suhrawardi in 556. 


iQ)‏ عمر من Wad‏ ب کشت مع رسول dl‏ صلی الله عليه وسلم ومعه 
او fea se able Le es‏ قور une Cy All dus‏ دوه Lead,‏ 
فقال رسول الله صلی الله عليه وسلم من هذا الذى La‏ فقيل له هو 
عبد اله بن آم عبد فقال إن عبد الله La‏ القرآن Cas‏ کا Jb Jl‏ 
عبد الله على i) eo he dil acuit aiti:‏ وحمده ثم dis‏ 


1 Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman al-‘Absi al-Kafi, d. at Madam 36/656, see al-Isdba I 651-2 No. 1640. 
3 Also of Baghdad, see Shadharai IV 222. 
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" وجل ثم" قال‎ De ربّه‎ Xe JU فأخف المسألة وسأله كأحسن ما‎ 
ee أسألك‎ uil 
وقال رسول الله‎ st! Ste جنانه‎ d ade وسلم فى أعلا‎ 
Ni لله عليه وسلم مسّل او سي‎ 
ce Al ges ola BL S tee Ke 


Anecdote relating to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd.! 

m بن مالك‎ NI عامة أن حرام بن ملحان وهو خال‎ sl (v) 

فى دقمة نين ui‏ دمه AR‏ م نضح على رأسه ووجهه ثم ` قال 
c‏ زرب الكمبة 


Description of the death in action of Haram b. Milbán.? 
وكان يحدثنى عن‎ CS cas AE: قال قدمت‎ aye wl (O 
ان كر‎ al uo صلى الله عليه وسلم‎ Yall التورية وأحدثه عن‎ 
A إن فى‎ de ضا لله عليه‎ Ages فقلت قال‎ asad ihl 
قال‎ ols! alle | YI as يسال لله عز وجل‎ bee. m luis لا‎ k. 
(SG) Y ڪيب صدق الله ورسوله فكل سنة مرّة (قال) فقات‎ 
فى كل"‎ Ju (Ji ` فنظر (ثم‎ Y قال فى كل شهر مرّة قلت‎ us 
قلت ما هو قال‎ (JS) فقلت نعم قال أتدرى ما هو‎ à (Ji) مرّة‎ = 
مسبّحة إلا الثقلين‎ SHEL, ادم عليه السلام وفيه تقوم الساعة‎ GLE فيه‎ 
فقدمت المدبنة فلقيت عبد الله بن سلام فا خبرته‎ (J5) خشية .بوم القيامة‎ 
sa ىكل سنة‎ JUS كذب كمب فقلت إنه رجم‎ Jë كب‎ Ja 
i Died in 32/088 or 33/654, ممه‎ Encyclopedia of Islam IT 403-4. A differently worded version 


of this incident is given in Hilyat al-auluyà I 124. 
3 Unole of Anas b. Malik, killed at the Battle of Hunain in 8/630, see al-Isäba I 653-4 No. 1646. 


ee” 
— O 
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كذب فقات‎ Jui فی کل شهر‎ JL فقا لكذب ققات إنه رجع‎ 
a eL. cs! si Jb صدق م‎ Qui b Aa فقال ىكل‎ E «| 
ما بين العصر والمغرب‎ JB o elus zl وتهالكت عليه‎ Y فقات‎ A 
do الله‎ glo alll oo eas bel قال‎ syle Ys aS cls (Sb) 

وسلم Ji Yd‏ العبد فى صاوة ما دام be, Cle‏ الصاوة 


Anecdote of Abū Huraira 1 regarding Ka‘b ? and ‘Abd Allah b. Salam. 


IX. Abu ’l-Mu‘ammar ‘Abd Alläb b. Sa‘d b. al-Husain b. al-Hatir (d. Rajab 
560). 


as HN a decl ol Y 9 ()‏ دار 
(فكان زيد يضع السواك منه موضع القلم من أذن الكاتب لا يقوم لصلوة 
gad y‏ م يصلى) 


Related by Zaid b. Khalid al-Juhani, who was much addicted to the toothpick. 


This and the following Traditions were received by al-Suhrawardi on Saturday, 
2 Ramadan 556. 


9( عن حكيم بن حزام قال قلت رسول الله أى الصدقة أفضل 
قال المدقة عل ذى eJ‏ الكاشح 


Tradition related by Hakim b. Hizám.* 

(O)‏ ثلثة.يؤتون أجرم oi‏ رجل من با CST‏ الأول والكتاب 

Le 555 eel v eol فأحسن‎ les ial له‎ cul Joys SV 
ونصح لسيّده‎ diy وعبد مماوك أحسن عبادة‎ 


1 Died in 57/677 or 58/678 at the age of 78, see Encyclopædia of Islam I 93-4. 

2 Ka'b al-Ahbar, famous for his information about the ancient soriptures, d. 32/652 or 
34/654, see Uncyclopedia of Islam IT 582-3. 

3 The Israelite, d. 43/663, see Shadharat I 53, Encyclopædia of Islam I 30-1. 

4 Al-‘Attär al-Hanbali, d. Monday, 8 Rajab 560, and was prayed over by ‘Abd al-Qädir 
al-Jilani the celebrated mystic; hi name was orginally Hudhaifa but he changed ıt to ‘Abd 
Allah ; see Skadharat IV 189. 

* Abii Talha (Abû ‘Abd al-Rahmiin), d. 78/607, see al-Isñba II 49-50 No. 2880. 

5 Hakim b. Hizim b. Khuwailid b. Asad al-Qurashi al-Asadi, nephew of Khadija, d. 54/074 
at the age of 120, see Shadharät I 60; the Tradition 18 explained in al- Niháya fy gharib al-hadith 
IV 21. 
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X. Abū Bakr Salàma b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Sadr (d. 8 Rabi’ 
I 558),! whom al-Suhrawardi heard in Jumada 11 550. 


(A) `‏ عن سعيد بن يزيد إن رجلا قال لرسول الله he‏ الله de‏ 
وسم أوصينى قال أدصيك أن نستحى من الله عر وجل کا ue‏ 
رجلا من CLs LU‏ 


Tradition related by Sa‘id b. Yazid.? 
eA يدخل أحدك بده فى الیم‎ VI ما الدنيا فى الآخرة‎ (O 
| فلا يرجم اليه شيعا‎ 
This Tradition is usually recorded in different terms. 
Ve Uy do Jesse Le ر‎ Y cle edt Q 
فقول الله ع وجل أرى عبدى هذا يمل أن له‎ Mv راه أحد فقوم‎ 
EE CE E وكا عير الوب ذا‎ 
قد غفرت له ورجل‎ uil وتعالى اشہدوا‎ sou ومنقرتك (قال) فيقول‎ 
قد جملت الليل سكت والنوم‎ ull وجل‎ Se فيقول الله‎ JAN بقوم من‎ 
(قال) فيقول الله 36 وجل‎ C, 4 5 b فقام عبدی هذا يصلى‎ GL. 
يا رب رضاك ومنفرتك‎ SCI عبدى هذا فتقول‎ Ulla, V للاککته انظروا‎ 
وجل اشهدوا أنى قد غفرت له ورجل تكون ممه‎ Se فیقول الله‎ " 
انظروا‎ aS di هو مكانه (قال) فقول‎ dus به‎ | de ضفر‎ Wc 
لك يطلب رضاك‎ uit JL برب‎ SC عبدى هذا فقول‎ ak مأ‎ 
des is الى قن‎ etl Jos فكو لغ‎ 
EE u 


2 Presumably Abii Maslama al-Axdi, seo Ibn Sa'd, T'cbagá: VII? 21. 
3 Bee al- NihAya fs gharib al-hadith IV 207, Lisän al-‘4£rab XVI 134, 
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XI. Abu '-Fath Yüsuf b. Muhammad b. Muqallad al-Dimashqi (d. 559),! 
whom al-Suhrawardi heard in 566. 


Q)‏ من ال ايلة العرفة هذه المشر الكلات ألف JU zr‏ الله 
عز وجل JU EET yl es.‏ إلا قطبعة رحم أو gu‏ سبحن الذى فى 
السما ء عرشه سبحن Gill‏ فى الارض thy‏ سبحن الذى فى البحر 
ا AM mé‏ سلطاتة مسق DECIES‏ 
at pall ai‏ ذم dil ie t d ulli As‏ 
رفع T2 es Lal‏ وضع الأرض سبحان النى لا Le‏ منه إلا اليه 
(O)‏ شك الناس يوم العرفة فى رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسلم 
¿L.I‏ هو فقالت أم se asal‏ ع ناس آنا gel‏ كي ذاك eus‏ إليه 
بقدح من لبن فشر به 
Related on a cham which mounts vid Zahir b. Tahir ® through Abu 'l-Qàsim‏ 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Hawazin al-Qushairi.?‏ 
ر Edl O‏ الاما AT‏ 
قول d Cai cH‏ ترك الصوم ,بوم عرفة ليقوى على La‏ ء e‏ 
A‏ لصم ان الله عليه وسلم 


XII. Al-Qadi Abu ']-Rashid Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Abhari,* 
whom al-Suhrawardi heard on the ‘Id al-Nahr [10 Dhu ‘l-Hijja] 556. 


(J)‏ عن على بن ol‏ طالب قال Gl‏ رسول الله صلى الله عليه 
Ge cles‏ بعث مى بالحدى أن les gl oai‏ وجلاللما ولا أعطى 
s Le jbl‏ ومن da Fhe‏ 
Not mentioned in Shadharät.‏ 1 
See above, p. 340, n. 1.‏ 3 


3 Author of the celebrated علقم‎ and other Safi books, b. 376/980, d. 465/1074, see 


Encyclopedia of Islam IT 1160. 
4 Not mentioned in Shadharät. 
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)+( عن uc‏ بن oov‏ 5 سول الله كن الله عليه de‏ 
دعا 24e‏ عرفة لأمّته ie flys all‏ وأ AT‏ الدعاء وأجابه الله Jr‏ أن قد 
Lobes‏ وغفرت AL V| SY‏ بعضهم Cos‏ (قال) قال يا رب انك 
تادر أن (Lisl a‏ وتثيب المظلوم وا من مظلته فل تحكن تلك 
العشيّة VI‏ دعا ۶ LoS‏ كان من AM‏ دعا غداة المزدلفة فعاد يدعو aa‏ 
ë‏ لحت ll‏ مدن al‏ عليه es‏ أن يتم di‏ بعض all‏ 
عضول ecd d ls gh dl‏ تكن co‏ فها فا 
أضكك أضك الله سنك قال get‏ عدة الله إبليس حين عل أن 
الله عرّ es‏ قد F FW Sol!‏ للظالم hdl seu TN‏ والشور 
التراب عل i‏ (وقال مرّة OY‏ من جزعه) 
Related on the authority of al-'Abbas b. Mirdas.!‏ 


XIII. Al-Qadi Abu ’]-Raja’ Salim b. ‘Abd al-Salàm b. ‘Ulwän al-Bawaziji,? 
whom al-Suhrawardi heard in 560. 


(J)‏ من أحيا الليالى a‏ وجبت له المنة ليلة التروية وليلة عرفة 
وليلة النحر وليلة الفطر 

La ت‎ iu بن موسى تقول‎ mPa! بن‎ Chu gs, سمعت‎ (v) 
وس‎ Qj ال‎ Je täl e = TP عيد‎ ey. T em 
cose e طول‎ cui un bis eetä بون‎ zl — 2 ny 
غشی عليه وحمل فدفناه بمد ثلث‎ ot کہ تت رکنی فى أزقة الدنيا عزوت‎ 


1 Abu ’l-‘Abbis al-‘Abbas b. Mird&s b. Abi ‘Amir, panegyrist of the Prophet, poet of Sulaim, 
seo Encyclopedia of Islam 1 12. 

* Not mentioned in Shadharat; d. 582/1188 according to al-Subki, Tabagät al-Shafi‘tya 
IV 220, where his name ıs given as al-Bawaranji [sic]. The ntsba refers to Bawüzij, near Takrit in 
al-Mausil, see Yagit, Mu'jam al-buldan (Cairo edition) LI 297, al-Sam‘ani, al-Ansäb 93a. 
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Anecdote of the death of Fath al-Maugili as reported by Yüsuf b. Ibrahim 
b. Miisa.* 


(O‏ لقيت؛ OU‏ يوم اليد على شدّة شوق إليه قصد مقبرة 
leas. s^ Cla‏ رفم راسه وهو قول c rel‏ صام الصا عون ولك e‏ 
sl‏ 5 وقد ls Lyf‏ ودخلوا je‏ وأنسوا بأهاليهم وقد قرّبت” 
Qu ee Lage tes. alta‏ الهم افكت Cee‏ 
ولا عندى طمام فأجعل قرباتى منك المنفرة فلمًا GT)‏ أرمقه — 
وهام على وجه 


Anecdote about '"Ulaiyàn,? quoted from the ‘Uqala’ al-majänin of Abu 'l-Qàsim 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Habib al-Mufassir.* 

XIV. Abu 'l-Qàsim “Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. al-Tarif al-Balkhi 
al-Shafi'l,> whom al-Subrawardi heard on Friday, 3 Shauwal 560. 


(J)‏ لا .قبل الله عز وجل صلوة o‏ طهور ولا صدقة من غلول 

So فإن فى السحور‎ bjs (ç) 

Has 9‏ الصيام بعد شهر رمضأن X ot^‏ وأفضل الصاوة بعد 
الفريضة صلوة JAN‏ 


XV. Bishara bint al-Ra’is Abi 1-Sa‘ädat Mas 50 b. Mauhüb.* 
Blan أن النى صلى الله عليه وسلم نمى أن‎ Le نافع بن‎ نع)١(‎ 
jad! de gl Ble dau) Gey dl Tal 


1 Abit Nasr Fath al-Maugili, a well-known early Süfi, d. 220/835, see Ta’rikh Baghdad XII 
881-3, al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabagat al-kubra (Cairo 1925) I 68. 

2 Abi Va‘qüb Yüsuf b. [brahim b. Misa b. Ibrahim al-Sahmi al-Qazzaz al-Jurjäni, ses Ta’rikh 
Baghdad XIV 325. 

3 À well-known “ mad ” saint who lived in the second half of the 2nd/8th century. 

t Of Nisabir, d. 408/1015, see Brockelmann I 156, Suppl. I 254; this anecdote occurs on 
pp. 81-2 of the Cairo 1924 edition. 

š Not mentioned in Shadharät; b. 502/1109, see Tabagat al-Shafíiya IV 235, where his 
name is given as Ibn al-Zarit. 

5 Not mentioned in ShadAarüi. 
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This concludes the list of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi’s fifteen teachers of 
Tradition. The text as contained in the unique copy under review 18 based 
immediately on the riwaya of al-Qadi Rais al-Sha’m ‘Imad al-Din Abu ’1-Fadl 
Muhammad b. al-Qadi Taj al-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Hibat Allah al-Shirazi, walt of the hisba and other departments of Damascus 
and a leading man of the city, who died in Sha'bàn 749/January 1349 of 
the plague. He in turn was following the riwdya of Shihab al-Din Abu ’l- 
Ma‘ali Ahmad b. Ishàq b. Muhammad b. al-Mu'aiyad b. ‘Ali al-Abarqühi 
al-Hamadhani, who was born in 615/1218 at Abarqüh (near Shiraz), studied at 
Baghdad, Damascus, Cairo, and Jerusalem, died at al-Qarafa (or, some say, at 
Makka) in 701/1302, and was known among his intimates as al-Suhrawardi 
because he had received the kAtrga from Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi himself à; 
he read the text with ‘Imad al-Din al-Shirazi towards the end of Jumada I 
699/February 1300. The tract was originally read with the author at Baghdad 
in 620/1223. 


1 Ibn Hajar, al-Durar al-kamina III 366. 
1 Jbid. I 102-3. 


Invalid and Void Marriages in Hanafi Law 
By J. N. D. ANDERSON 


| NE of the most bewildering problems in Muslim law concerns the classifica- 
tion and effect of various types of invalid marriage contract. Asin a large 
number of other such problems, moreover, the conflicting views of the leading 
jurists and their followers, ancient and modern, are by no means confined to 
disputes between the recognized Sunni schools (the Hanafis, Malikis, Shafi‘is 
and Hanbalis), for within the Hanafi school itself the position is no less confu- 
sing. Some Hanafi jurists, for instance, make a clear distinction between 
marriage contracts which are irregular ( fastd) and those which are void (batil), 
while others use the two words interchangeably. Again, those who make the 
distinction differ considerably as to which types of invalid marriage contract 
fall within each category, as to the juristic concepts on which their decision 
is based, and as to the legal effects involved. The present article represents an ` 
attempt to outline the development of Hanafi thought on this matter and 
thereby to clear up certain common misconceptions. 

Abu Hanifa himself was relentlessly logical in his approach to this subject, 
although his logic led him to somewhat strange conclusions. Arguing from the 
premise that the constituent parts of most contracts are four in number, 
namely two “ considerations" and two contracting parties, he held that if 
a divine prohibition made either consideration unlawful in nature or either 
party incompetent to act, then one of the constituent parts of the contract was 
lacking and the whole vitiated in its very essence : it was therefore void (batil) 
and of no legal effect, just as though no agreement had been reached between 
the parties. If, on the other hand, the divine prohibition affected not the nature 
or essence of the consideration but only one of its qualities or attributes, then 
the contract concerned was valid in essence and only vitiated in an “ extraneous 
element " : it was therefore irregular (fäsid) but not wholly void. 


Abu Hanifa 

To Abu Hanifa this principle of the clear distinction between a divine 
prohibition which vitiated the essence of an act or contract and one which 
only vitiated an element or circumstance extraneous to that essence was of 
general application and not confined only to contracts. Matters of ritual and 
the performance of religious duties (^badat) also came within its scope. While, 
for instance, Ahmad ibn Hanbal declared that prayers said in a stolen garment 
or on ground where the worshipper had no right—and similarly the performance 
of ceremonial ablution in stolen water or sacrifice with a knife to which the 
worshipper had no claim—were wholly null and void, Abu Hanifa in each case 
affirmed their validity. He argued that in all these instances the divine prohibi- 
tion which the worshipper infringed was no essential part of the duty he had 
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performed but rather an element extraneous to it or of the nature of an accom- 
panying circumstance. He would therefore be rewarded for his performance of 
the religious duty and punished for his injury to his brother: but the infringe- 
ment of the latter’s right would no more cancel the worship than the latter 
would destroy the brother’s claim for restitution or compensation. And in 
matters of sbadat the Malikis and Shafi‘is largely concurred with Abu Hanifa. 

When applied to contracts of sale or barter, Abu Hanifa’s principles led 
him to the conclusion that contracts concluded by a party or parties under 
interdiction by reason of legal incompetence (on account of minority, lunacy, 
etc.) were void (bail), as were also contracts in which one or both of the 
considerations was so affected by a divine prohibition gs to be thereby with- 
drawn from the category of legal property (e.g. wine or pigs in the case of 
Muslims). Contracts of usury, however, fell into the opposite category, for here 
the divine prohibition did not adhere to the nature or essence of the considera- 
tion (e.g. silver, or foodstuffs) but only to one of its qualities or attributes, 
namely its amount. Such contracts, then, were in Abu Hanifa’s view valid in 
essence and only vitiated in their usurious element: ownership of the basic 
commodity concerned duly passed, but the forbidden extra quantity was 
expunged. In this the Malikis and Shafi‘is did not concur, on the ground that 
the essential agreement which constituted the contract was only reached on 
the usurious basis: instead, with the Hanbalis, they held such contracts 
wholly void," | 

In contracts of marriage Abu Hanifa applied exactly the same principles 
and method of reasoning, regardless of the conclusions to which they led him. 
He considered a marriage contract in which the constituent parts were them- 
selves lacking by reason either of the incompetence of the parties or the absence 
of proper agreement between them as void (bat) and without effect; while 
a contract in which these constituent parts were present but which was pro- 
hibited by the Lawgiver as between those particular parties, either by reason 
of relationship or any other bar, was valid in essence but vitiated in one of its 
qualities or an “ extraneous element ". Any such contract, therefore, whatever 
were the nature of the bar, gave rise, if the marriage were consummated, to 
the right to dower and obligation to keep the ‘idda period of retirement after 
separation on the part of the woman, to the establishment of paternity of any 
issue of the marriage in the man, and to the freedom of both from any liability 
to the punishment prescribed for illegal sex relations (ana). At the same time, 
however, the divine prohibition prevented the contract from making the union 
lawful and the parties must either remove the bar, where this was possible, or 
be separated ; and none of the rights peculiar to valid marriage (e.g. the right 


1 In this conflict of views Abu Hanifa may be said throughout to represent the extreme 
position of the “ speculatave juriste " (aM ul-ra’y), and Ahmad. b. Hanbal (and the Zahiria) the 
extreme view of the “ traditionalists " (al ul-hadith) ; while the Mahins and Shafi‘is take a middle 
view between these two extremes. See al-Qarrafi (al-Furtig, Vol. II, pp. 82 ff.) and Ibn. Hazm 
(al-Muhalla, Vol. 9, pp 493 ff ). 
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of the husband to marital obedience, of the wife to maintenance, and of both 
to mutual inheritance) accrued. In the application of his principles, therefore, 
Abu Hanifa made no distinction between the different causes of illegality and 
their comparative gravity or unimportance, for a marriage contract concluded 
between a brother and sister with full knowledge of the facts had the same effect 
with regard to dower, paternity, and avoidance of the punishment for zind aa 
a contract vitiated only by the absence of the prescribed witnesses: the only 
difference was that the latter could be regularized whereas the former could 
not. Any such irregular contract, whatever prohibition it infringed, Abu 
Hanifa termed a “semblance ”, for it resembled a valid contract without 
actually being so: it carried, as we have seen, some but not all of the effects of 
valid marriage. 

In Abu Hanifa’s view, then, there was a clear and logical distinction between 
bats and fasid contracta of marriage. In the former the contract was vitiated 
in essence and there was no legal effect : in the latter the contract was good in 
itself, and would have been valid in different circumstances, but was illegal 
in this particular instance by reason of some divine prohibition.! 


The Two Companions 


The Two Companions, however, while they followed Abu Hanifa’s principles 
and arguments in matters of worship (“badat) and even contracts of usury, 
were not prepared to apply them to contracts of marriage. Instead they argued 
that nothing could be a proper subject of a contract which could not bear its 
legal effect (hukm) ; that lawfulness of union was the legal effect of marriage ; 
and that it followed that a divine prohibition, for whatever reason, of the union 
of the parties concerned prevented the woman from being a proper subject for 
the contract and thus vitiated the latter in its very essence. Contracts of 


1 This is the pure Hanafi view, according to al Tahanawi (8816/4 ul-‘U lim, Vol, I, pp. 816 و(‎ 
which distinguishes three categories of marriage contraot—the valid, the irregular, and the 
void. The valid is correct in both essence and attributes; the irregular is correct in essence but 
not in attributes; while the void is not correct in either. Similarly al Qarräf in al-Furilg 
describes Abu Hanifa’s argument regarding the necessity for an intermediate class of contracts 
between the wholly valid and the wholly void in the following terms : 

‘ Abu Hanifa asserted that (in such cases) the primary state of the essence (of the contract) 
was free from a vitiating element and that the divine prohibition only concerned something 
extraneous to ıt. If, therefore, we regarded ıt as absolutely vitiated we should have equated an 
essence which contained vitiation (in itself) with one which was free from vitiation ; while if we 
regarded it as absolutely valid we should have equated an essence which was free from vitiation 
in itself and its qualities with one which contained vitiation in its qualities. Now this is not 
permissible, since the equation of what harbours vitiation with what 18 free from vitiation is 
contrary to right principles. It is obvious, then, that primary state should be compared with 
primary state and attribute with attribute, and that we would say that the primary state of the 
essence is (in such cases) free from prohibition. But the primary state of the acts and contracts 
of Muslims 1s validity, until a prohibition supervenes: so this primary state (that is, validity) is 
established in the primary state of the essence and the attribute that befalls it (namely the 
prohibition) is established in the attribute, which is the addition containing the vitiating element, 
Thus the attribute, not the primary state, is vitiated, This is what was desired to be proved, and 
it is good law." (al-Furüg, Vol, IL p. 82.) 
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marriage were thus either valid or invalid, and there was no middle course. 
As a consequence the whole distinction between fasid and bats! disappeared in 
this context, and in matters of marriage they used the two words indiscrimina- 
tely. Abu Hanifa, on the other hand, had held that anything which could 
fulfil the essential purpose of a contract was a proper subject thereoi—regardless 
of whether or not it could bear its legal effect; and as he further maintained 
that procreation of the species was the primary purpose of marriage, he held 
that any human female was a proper subject for the contract. 

So far the distinction between the views of the Imam and his Companions 
is crystal clear. But the issue is complicated and confused by the fact that the 
Two Companions, although they classified all invalid marriage contracts 
as fasid or batt indiscriminately (perhaps as a result of the influence which 
Malik’s teaching indubitably had on Muhammad ul-Shaybani), yet held that 
a °“ semblance ” was raised by some invalid contracts and not by others. This 
semblance (where it arose) had the effect, if the marriage was consummated, 
of establishing the woman's right to dower and duty to observe the ‘idda period 
of retirement after separation, the paternity in the man of any issue of the 
marriage, and the freedom of both from any liability for the punishment 
prescribed for illegal sex relations : the parties, however, must either regularize 
the position or be separated, and the husband's right to marital obedience, the 
wife's to maintenance, and their mutual right to inheritance—inherent in valid 
marriage—did not here arise. Thus far, then, they agreed with the Imam as to 
the practical effect of such contracts of marriage if consummated, however 
much they differed from him in nomenclature and reasoning. But they also 
introduced an important exception, for they did not regard a marriage contract 
concluded between a man and woman who knew themselves to be permanently 
barred from marriage under the prohibited degrees of kindred, affinity or 
fosterage as giving rise even to a “semblance ", Such a marriage had no 


1 Ibn Nujaym, al-Bahr ul Rá'iq, Vol. 5, p. 16 ff. (See end of article.) 

4 This doctrine of the “ semblance " is considerably wider than &poears in this article. Thus 
the punishment presoribed for zinā ıs held to lapse by reason of three different kinda of “ shubha ” 
classified respectively (according to the view attributed to Abu Hanifa’ as (1) Shubha frl-makall, 
(2) Shubha fi'i-fil (sometimes also called '* shubhat ishtsbah”’), (3) Shubha fl'agd. Only (3), 
the “ semblance in the contract "', has been treated in this article, but a few words about (1) and 
(2) may be useful. 

Examples of (1), “semblance in the subject", found in the Arabic texte 1501506 relations 
between a man and his son's slave girl, between a co-owner and his partially-owned female slave, 
and between a man and a wife whom he has finally divorced in imƏhoit rather than explicit 
terms during the continuance of her ‘idda period. The prmciple which connects these varied 
examples 18 the fact that some actual proof of lawful mght exists in each case. With regard to 
the son's slave this 18 based on the Prophetic maxim that “ Thou and thine are thy father’s” ; 
in the case of the partly owned slave on the fact of partial ownership; and in the case of the 
wife finally divorced by implicit terms on the fact that ‘Umar only regarded auch a divorce as 
revocable, and her ‘tdda period had not yet elapsed. In all these illustrations, therefore, the 
“ semblance ” of right is held to rebut the prescribed punishment m all cases, regardless of whether 
the parties actually concerned were or were not conscious of the illegality. 

Examples of (2), the “ semblance of the act ?”, mentioned in the texts mclude relations between 
a man and a slave girl owned by his wife, father, or mother ; between a man and his triply divorced 
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legal effect even if consummated: the woman got no right to dower of any 
sort, the paternity of issue was not established 1n the father, and the parties were 
liable to the punishments prescribed for zinā. It was otherwise, however, if 
the parties to such a contract were unaware of the position (as they might well 
be in the case of prohibition by reason of fosterage): for in such cases the 
doctrine of the “semblance " was applied. And this same doctrine of the 
semblance covered all 1 other forbidden unions, where the prohibition was of 
a less permanent and immutable character—e.g. marriage of a man with another 
man’s wife or with a woman whose ‘tdda period of retirement after marriage 
to another had not yet ended ; marriage of a man with his own triply divorced 
wife without an intervening marriage; marriage of a man with his present 
wife's sister; marriage of a man who already had four wives with a fifth, or of 
a man who already had a slave wife with a free woman ; marriage with a slave 
wife without her master’s consent or with a pagan woman under any circum- 
stances; or marriage without the prescribed witnesses, etc—even if the 
parties were fully aware of the illegality. 


Medieval Hanafis 

The medieval Hanafi jurists and commentators followed the general rule of 
their school with regard to matters of religious observance (“tbdddi) and contracts 
in general, and carefully distinguished the fasid from the bail. In matters of 
marriage, however, they mostly followed the view of the Two Companions and 


wife, or his wife finally divorced for a consideration, during the continuance of her ‘tdda period ; 
and of a man with a woman he genuinely mistakes for his newly wedded wife (cp. the classic 
instance of Jacob and Leah). In all these cases no valid claim of lawful right of any sort exists, 
and relations are in each case properly classified as zinā. Jf, however, the party concerned claims 
that he really believed, in the last example, that the woman was his lawful wife; m the case of 
the divorcees that the contanuance of the ‘idda period and of certain resultant obligations of 
marriage made such relations lawfal; and in the case of the slave girls that the mght to their 
general services included the right to concubinage—then, and then only, will the prescribed 
punishment lapse in his individual case because of this slender “ semblance "'. 

It may be added that shubha in this context has sometimes been translated “error” 
(see Hamilton’s Hidaya, Vol. VIT, Chap. 2). This is probably attributable to the fact that the 
word came to be used in a subjective, as well as the normal objective, sense (see instances under 
2 above): the very term “ shubhat tshtibah”, used as an alternative for “shubha PLAT”, 
shows how the primary meaning of ‘ resemblance’ has passed over to the secondary sense of 
t confusednees '. There is, however, a certain advantage in translating the word according to its 
primary meaning, “semblance ”, throughout, ‘ 

1 This, as we shall see, was not always understood by later commentators, particularly in the 
case of marriage with another’s wife or with a man’s own triply divorced wife. But al-Bahr ul 
Réa’sq (vol 5, p. 17) is explicit: “ It is also shown that were a man to conclude a contract of 
marriage with another's wife, or bis divorced or widowed wife during her ‘tdda period, or his own 
triply divorced wife . . . in all these cases there would the more oertainly be no statutory punish- 
ment on the grounds of such relations, by agreement, according to the clearer view. In the case 
of the Imam the reason is clear: while in the case of the Companions this is becanse the “ sem- 
blance ” is only destroyed, in their view, if there is general agreement regarding the illegality 
and the bar is perpetual. In the above instances the statement that there is no statutory punish- 
ment is because a discretionary punishment is obligatory if the man was aware of the facts : 
they held, indeed, that he should undergo a severe beating, the most severe discretionary punish- 
ment possible as a matter of lawful state policy.” (al-Bahr ul Rà' iq, Vol. 5, p. 17.) 
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used the two terms synonymously. Thus the Hsdaya (with its commentaries) 
states categorically that “there is no difference (between these terms) in 
marriage, by contrast with sale 1”, while exactly simiar remarks could be 
quoted from the Radd ul-Muhtar,* the Multaqa'l-Abhur,? and al-Bahr ul-Rä'iq.* 
Elsewhere, however, passages can be found (sometimes even in the same books) 
which indicate the recognition of a certain distinction between the terms (e.g. 
in the ‘Imadtya as quoted in Durar ul-Muntaqa,* in the Qamta as quoted in 
Radd ul-Muhtar,® and in the Fatawa ‘Alamgwiya," all presumably as an echo of 
Abu Hanifa’s teaching. Further confusion, moreover, arises from the fact that 
jurists and commentators differ in their detailed application of these principles, 
probably through themselves misunderstanding the original texts. Thus 
the author of the Nahr, for instance, says that a contract of marriage with 
another man’s wife will not avert the punishment for zt if the parties were 
aware of the facts ; and similar remarks may be found in other writers regarding 
the remarriage of a man with his triply divorced wife without an intervening 
marriage, or the marriage of a man with a woman whose ‘idda period of 
retirement after a marriage with another man had not yet ended. In such 
cases the jurists concerned would not, of course, accord any right to dower to 
the woman or to paternity of issue to the man—for they no doubt considered 
that the gravity of the legal bar together with the parties’ guilty knowledge 
destroyed that “semblance " on which such rights (together with freedom from 
the legal penalty for zinā) was held to depend. This extension of a rule which 
the Two Companions themselves apparently confined to the marriage of those 
within the prohibited degrees was presumably due to the influence of the 
Malikis and Shafi‘is, whose views were much more stringent in these respects. 


Modern Hanafis 


Many modern Hanafis,!° however, seem to have arrved at a wholly new 
syncresis of the views of the Imam and his Companions—although it may be 
doubted how far this is conscious or deliberate, and how far instinctive or 


1 Vol. IL, pp. 382 and 468-470. 

* VoL IT, pp. 641 and 938. 

3 Vol. I, p. 323. 

* Vol. IIL, p. 184, and Vol. V, p. 17. 

5 Vo]. T, p. 323. 

6 Vol. II, p. 938. 

* Vol. I, p. 401. 

° Asan example of this misunderstanding, a short quotation may b» given from Ibn ‘Abidin’s 
commentary on the Bahr (Vol. 6, p. 17). “It is said in Majma‘ ul-Fctäwa ‘A man married his 
triply divorced wife, both being aware of the illegality, and she gave birth to a son, Al-Hawi 
says that no prescribed punishment is applicable according to Abu Eanifa, and the paternity 
of the child is establisbed—by contrast with the view of the Two Companions. The case is on 
a par with that of marriage of those within the prohibited degrees.’ ” This interpretation of the 
view of the Two Companions 18 totally incorrect. 

* See Ibn ‘Abidin on the Bahr, in note above. 

1 Eg. ‘Abd ul-Wahhäb Khallàf (al-Ahwil ul-Shakhsiya), ‘Abd ul-Rahman Jaziri (al-Figh 
‘ala l- Madhahib +L Arbata), etc. 
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accidental. From the Imam they have adopted a radical distinction between 
the void (batsl) and the irregular (fäsid) even in matters of marriage, but in their 
application of these terms they have inclined strongly, though not exclusively 
or consistently, to the views of the Two Companions. Thus under the category 
of bîat they include not only would-be contracts of marriage concluded by 
persons not legally competent to do so or in which some essential element of 
agreement is lacking, but also contracts concluded between parties who know 
their “ marriage ” to be illegal either by reason of some perpetual bar (such as 
kindred, affinity or fosterage) or else by reason of a bar which though not 
necessarily permanent is not in their own power to remove (e.g. marriage with 
another man’s wife, with a woman still observing her ‘idda period of retirement 
after a previous marriage with another man, or the remarriage of a man with 
his own triply divorced wife without an intervening marriage) Such 
“marriages ", even when consummated, have no legal effect as to dower, 
4dda, or paternity of issue. In effect therefore these modern jurists follow the 
views of the Two Companions as to the legal results of a contract concluded 
between parties who know themselves to be within the prohibited degrees, 
together with the expansion of those views to cover certain other cases of grave 
prohibition advocated by some of the medieval commentators. At the same 
time, however, some at least of these writers are infuenced by the Imam's 
teachings even in these cases to the very limited extent of holding that the 
presence of such a contract would free the parties from any liability to the 
punishment prescribed for zinā if they consummated the marriage, on the 
grounds that even a contract of this sort raises a very attenuated form of 
semblance: relations between the parties would partake of the nature of zing, 
but would not actually be punishable as such by the prescribed penalty. 

All other instances of marriages forbidden by the Lawgiver, such as the 
marriage of & man with a sister of his present wife, with a fifth wife when he 
already has four, with a slave wife when he already has a free wife, with a pagan 
woman whatever her status, or without the prescribed witnesses, are classed 
by these modern jurists as irregular ( fastd), for in these cases it 18 in the power of 
one or other of the parties to regularize the position (e.g. by the husband 
divorcing either the other sister, the slave wife, or one of the other four; by 
the pagan wife accepting a Scriptural religion ; or by the parties procuring the 
necessary witnesses). They must be compelled therefore either to act accor- 
dingly or to separate: but if they separate after consummation the wife's 
right to dower and obligation to observe the ‘idda period is established, as is 
also the paternity of any issue in the husband—while there is no question of 
any liability to the punishment for zinà. In addition cases of intermarriage of 
those within the prohibited degrees or of marriage with another’s wife without 
knowledge of the facts are assimilated in treatment to this irregular (fasid) 
category. 

But the logical basis for this modern classification of some invalid marriages 
as batt and others as fastd seems to be a new application of Abu Hanifa's basic 
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principles. In the case of those marriages classified as batil the bar to marriage 
exists in the woman herself, either by reason of the perpetual bar of kindred, 
affinity, or fosterage, or by reason of the not necessarily perpetual bar of the 
existence of another’s mghts or the need for an intervening marriage with 
another. In the case of most of the marriages classed as fasid, on the other hand, 
the bar lies in something outside and other than the woman concerned, e.g. in 
the circumstance that the man is already married to her sister or to a slave 
wife, or already has four other wives, or merely in the fact that they omitted 
to arrange for the necessary witnesses. Thus the distinction lies in whether the 
bar is inherent in the parties themselves or in some external circumstance— 
and may be regarded as a new application of Abu Hanifa's distinction between 
a prohibition which affects the nature or essence of an act or contract and one 
which only adheres to one of its qualities or attributes or to some accompanying 
circumstance. Presumably the few cases which seem to lie outside this broad 
statement of the distinction (e.g. marriage with a pagan woman, which is 
regarded not as bail but fasid in spite of the fact that the bar hes in the woman 
herself rather than in some outside circumstance) are suficiently explained by 
the consideration that her religion may be regarded as an attribute which it is 
exclusively in her own power to alter or remove by adopting a Scriptural 
religion. 

Such, it seems, has been the progress of Hanafi thought on this perplexing 
subject. It is everywhere complicated in the texts by tha fact that the writers 
far more commonly deal with specific problems than with general principles. 
In addition they continually use non-technical expressions to denote illegality 
which give little or no indication as to whether or not they recognize different 
degrees of illegality and, if so, under which degree they classify the case in 
point. The main outlines of the development of thought, however, appear 
tolerably clear and the circle now seems virtually complete. Modern writers 
have come back to Abu Hanifa’s nomenclature and—snuperficially—to his 
reasoning: but although their application of that reasoning is wholly new and 
far less logical and penetrating than his in abstract theory, yet the practical 
conclusions they reach (which are almost identical with those of his Two 
Companions) are both more reasonable and salutary than those to which his 
detached logic led him. 

It may be of interest to end this outline with a translation of two relevant 
extracts from well-known texts. The first is from al-Bahr ul-Ra@ig and 
shows how Ibn Nujaym not only expounds the difference between the views 
of Abu Hanifa and the Two Companions but attempts, not very convincingly, 
to harmonize them. It runs as follows :— 

“ No statutory punishment is incurred by marital relations with a woman 
within the prohibited degrees with whom a man has concluded a contract of 
marriage, in the view of Abu Hanifa. The Two (Companions), on the other 
hand, held that he was liable to the statutory punishment if he was aware of 
the position, since his contract did not concern a proper subject and was 
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therefore of no effect—just as if it had concerned a male. This view is based 
on the consideration that the proper subject of a transaction is what can have 
its legal effect; and the legal effect of marriage is lawfulness, while (in this 
case) the woman is within the prohibited degrees. In Abu Hanifa’s view, how- 
ever, the contract concerned a proper subject, since he regards the proper 
subject of a transaction as what is capable of fulfilling its purpose; and any 
human female is capable of procreation, which is the purpose (of marriage). 
The contract, then, must be regarded as concluded as regards all its effects, 
but it falls short of effecting real lawfulness: instead it gives rise to a “ sem- 
blance ”—for a semblance is what resembles what is valid but is not really 
valid. Thus the cause of the difference of opinion is whether this contract 
occasions a “semblance” or not, and this turns on whether it concerns a proper 
subject or not. Thus in the Imam’s opinion it concerns a proper subject, since 
this does not depend on lawfulness but capacity to fulfil its purposes : it is thus 
valid and correct as between the woman and other men. In the opinion of the 
Two Companions, however, it is not so, since the proper subject of a contract 
is what can have its legal effect, i.e. lawfulness, while the woman in all these 
cases 18 one of those prohibited. What results, then, is an appearance of a 
contract, not the actual conclusion of one. 

By a little reflexion it becomes apparent that they do not mean the same 
thing by the woman being a proper subject. Thus when they denied that she was 
& proper subject they meant this with reference to this particular contracting 
party, that is, that she was not a proper subject for the contract of this party : 
so they explained the case on the ground of her unlawfulness—although there is 
no doubt as to her being lawful to another in a contract of marriage—rather 
than on the ground of her being a proper subject for the contract as such. The 
Imam, on the other hand, when he affirmed that she was a proper subject 
meant this with reference to the contract as such, not to any particular contrac- 
ting party. He therefore explained the case on the ground of capacity to fulfil 
its purposes. This is not contradictory to the saying of the theologians that the 
prohibition of marriage with women within the prohibised degrees amounts to 
a complete denial that they are a proper subject for the contract, nor to the 
saying of the jurists that the proper subject of marriage is a human female 
who is not one of those prohibited—since they intended to deny that such 
& woman was a proper subject for a particular marriage ; while you have already 
learnt that Abu Hanifa laid down only that she was a proper subject for 
marriage in general, not with reference to a particular husband." 

The second is from the Radd ul-Muhtdr, and has been chosen to illustrate 
the confusion into which the commentators fell in this matter. Commenting 
on the statement “ There is no ‘idda in bat marriage ” the author says :— 

* But there is no difference between fästd and bat marriage contracta, by 
contrast with contracts of sale, according to the chapter on marriage in the 
‘Fath and the Manzümat ul-Muhtbbiya. In the Bahr, however, quoting the 
Mujtaba, all cases of marriage about the legality of which jurists have disputed 


The Blazons of the “ Baptistère de Saint Louis” 


By D. 8. Rice 
(PLATES 5-12) 


HE inlaid bronze basin! in the Musée du Louvre known as the °“ Baptistére 

de St. Louis ” is generally recognized as a masterpiece of Islamic metal- 

work. So far, published photographs and drawings have failed to do it justice. 

Almost the whole surface of the vessel, both outside and inside, is engraved with 

court-scenes, battles and hunting expeditions set out in harmoniously composed 

panels and medallions, framed by narrower friezes of beasts of the chase, and 

enriched with delicately chased silver inlay and gold leaf, in such manner as to 

allow the bronze to appear only in narrow contours, brought into relief by the 
use of a black bituminous inlay (Pl. 5). 

The basin is signed in several places, and one signature, in calligraphic 
Mamlük naskht, reads “ Work of the Master (al-mu'‘allim) Muhammad ibn 
al-Zain ", but nowhere is the name of the owner of this magnificent vessel to 
be discovered. Nor is the owner's name given on the only other signed work 
of the same artist which has come down to us.? Neither of these pieces bears 
the laudatory or benedictory inscriptions so common on Islamic metalwork. 

Arab biographers rarely regarded outstanding artists, other than calli- 
graphers, as worthy of inclusion in their biographical dictionaries. Their works 
yield no information about Muhammad ibn al-Zain and therefore none which 
might lead us to identify his patron. We must adopt a different method if we 
wish to discover for whom this princely vessel was originally made.? 

The earliest European reference to this basin appears to be an entry in 
Piganiol de la Force’s Description de Parts, published in 1742. 

Under the article Vincennes, we read :— 

“ Dans le Trésor, on voit les Fonts qui pendant longtems ont servi au 

Batéme des Enfans de France, & qui furent portés à Fontainebleau pour le 


1T use the term “ bronze " with reserve, as no analysis has hitherto been made to determine 
the nature of the alloy. 

2 This 18 a small bowl, inlaid with silver and gold, in the possession of Madame J. Marquet 
de Vasselot, to whom I am indebted for permission to study it. The only reproduction available 
to date will be found in A. U. Pope, Survey of Persian Art, Oxford, 1939, vol. iu, p. 2480, and 
vol. vi, pl. 1940. I hope to publish elsewhere a detailed study of this important piece. 

8 Thanks to a grant from the Central Research Fund of the University of London I was able to 
resume work on a detailed monograph on the “‘ Baptistére de St. Louis ” which had been inter- 
rupted by the war and which will be published separately. Acknowledgment is due to M. Georges 
Salles, Director-General of the French Museums, for permission to study, photograph, and draw 
the object, and to M. J. David-Weill, Keeper of Muslim Antiquities at the Musée du Louvre, 
for extending to me every facility during my stay in Paris. Mme M. Hours, Head of the Louvre 
Laboratory, very kindly allowed me to use it. Mr. F. Destaville and Mr. Lazzari helped in the 
processing of the photographs. I am also indebted to Professor L. A. Mayer for many useful 
and stimulating suggestions, made both privately and when this paper was read in an abridged 
form to the X XIst International Congress of Orientalists, held in Paris in July 1048. Many 
improvements are also due to the advice of my friend Ralph A. Harari, who read a draft of 
this article. 
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Batéme du Dauphin qui regna ensuite sous le nom de Louis XIII." C'esi 
une espèce de cuvete qui fut faite, à ce qu'on dit, en 827, &, qui est de cuivre 
rouge couvert de plaques d'argent à personnages entaillés si artistement 
que le cuivre ne s’en voit que comme par filets." ? 


The reading of & non-existent date was due to an error which is easily 
explained. The inner rim of the vessel is decorated with four oblong panel: 
representing hunting and battle scenes. They are separated irom each other by 
four round medallions, two of which contain coats of arms, to be discussec 
below, and two others a scene—not uncommon in Islamic art—showing t 
crowned figure seated on a throne flanked by attendanta on each side who bea 
the emblems of government—a sword and a pen-case (see Figs. 1, d and 2) 
The artist has described the latter, in small delicate naskhi, as “ writing cases ' 
(dawat). One inscription has the correct دوأه‎ ; the other, with omission o: 


the alif, 055, must have later been misread 897. 

Millin, writing after the French Revolution, misquoted Piganiol de le 
Force and, though tempted to ascribe an earlier date to the basin, which by 
that time had come to be known as the “ Baptistére de St. Louis”, finally 
suggested that it had been brought to France by Louis IX on his return fror 
the Crusade.? 

The first detailed study of this important vessel was made by Adrien de 
Longpérier and was published in 1866.4 He disposed of the two earlier, com: 
pletely groundless theories, and attributed it, mainly on stylistic grounds, to the 
first half of the XIIth century. He claimed to find confirmation of this dats 
in the presence of coats of arms shaped as fleur-de-lis of European design 


1 For a description of the Baptism of Louis XIII see C. D. Bass, Le triomphe et cérémonies dt 
Baptesme de Monseigneur le Dauphin ..., Paris, nd., p. 8, who informs us that “' . . . le Barot 
de la Ohastre portoit le vase, Monsieur de Montigny le bassin...’ Cr. also A. Arcangieli, Il trionfi 
e le cerimonis del Battesimo del sereniss. principe Delfino di Fraacta..., Venice, 1606, anc 
C. Latini, Relazione delle cerimonis, pompe, magnificenze Reali fake nel Battesimo del serenissimi 
Delfino... , Paris, 1606, who informs us (p. 6) that '* il fonte Battismale d'argento dorato cauat« 
del Tesoro della Santa Capella del Castello del Bosco di Vincenne, che si riserba quiui pe 
battexzarui dentro solo li Delfini, & figliuoli di Francia”, and goes on to explain (p. 9) “ che ir 
Francia nelh Battesimi si usa portare un bacino, con il vaso pieno d'aoqua odorifera (per lauar Ie 
mani al Prete, Compare & Comare, finito di battezzare la creatura)..." It may well be, therefore 
that if the Louvre basin was used for the baptism of Louis XTII--and we have no reason t< 
disbelieve Piganiol de la Force on this point—it may have served as wash basin for the priest anc 
sponsors and not as the baptismal font. 

2 Piganiol de la Force, Description de Paris, de Versailles . . . et de toutes les autres belles maison. 
d chateaux des environs de Paris, Paris, 1742, vol. viii, p. 48. This is a sort of X VIIIth-century 
Baedeker and the entry is, of necessity, a brief one. 

3 A.-L. Millin, Antiquités Nationales ou Recueil de Monumens . .., Paris, 1791, vol. ii, pp 
62-3, pls. x-xi. 

4 H.-A. Prévost de Longpérier, “ Vase Oriental du Musée du Louvre connu sous le nom de 
Baptistére de St. Louis" (Communication faite à l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettre: 
dans la séance du 31 acût 1866), in Revue Archéologique, vol. vi (n.s.), pp. 206-9 ; reproduced in 
E. Lièvre, Collection célèbre d'œuvres d'art dessinées et gravées d’après les originaux, vol. i, Paris 
1866 ; also reprinted in Œuvres de À. de Longpérier réunis et mises en order par G. Schlumberger 
vol. i, Paris, 1883, pp. 460-6, 2 figs. 
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 BAPTISTÈRE DE SAINT LOUIS.” 


Details of upper frieze on the outside of the vessel; original size. (Cf. similar 
animals in Pl. 6.) 
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* BAPTISTÉRE DE SAINT LOUIS.” 


Panel on the outside of the vessel ; height 10 cms. 
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DETAIL OF PANEL IN PLATE 11. 
One and a half times the size of the original.) 
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superimposed on an earlier emblem, the nature and significance of which he 
failed to recognize. This is how he describes the blazons which divide two 
friezes of animals on the outer side of the basin (Fig. 1, a) :— 


‘ Les deux lignes d'animaux sont coupées régulièrement par huit disques 
chargés d'une fleur de lis qui parait avoir été gravée après coup, et probable- 
ment en Europe. On aperçoit encore quelques traces à peu près effacées de 


Ub c bb b d 





Fra. I. 


~ 


nature à faire croire qu'on avait d’abord placé dans ces disques une étoile 
ou sceau de Salomon, motif d’ornementation très fréquemment employé en 
Orient. Cette circonstance donne lieu de penser que les fleurs de lis ont été 
ajoutées chez nous au XIII* siècle ou au XIVe.” 1 


Lane-Poole accepted this description and dating and included a summary 
of it in his Art of the Saracens.* 

Migeon also accepted Longpérier’s analysis but, having made up his mind 
that the object had been made at Mosul, found it difficult to reconcile this idea 
with the clearly Mongolian character of some of the personages depicted so 


1 H.-A. P. de Longpérier, Œuvres, i, p. 405. 
1 S, Lane-Poole, Ar ofthe Saracens in Egypt, London, 1886, pp. 181 3, fig. 82. 
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realistically on the basin. He therefore preferred to fix the date of its manu- 
facture in the second half of the XIIIth century, after the Mongol invasion of 
Upper Mesopotamia. This amended date was accepted, almost without 
challenge, by later writers.? 

M. Aga-Oglu deserves the credit of being the first to suggest a different date. 
In an article on a splendid XIVth century mirror (Pl 6) in the Topkapu 
Sarayi Museum he claimed to recognize the hand of the master of the “ Baptistére 
de St. Louis " and suggested that the basin, like the mirror, had been made in 
Syria in the early XIVth century. Damascus had by then superseded Mosul 
as a metalwork centre. 

Aga-Oglu based his conclusions on three premises :— 


(a) The mirror bears three inscriptions giving the titles of the owner‘: 
(i) al-janab al-‘ali; (n) ‘Ala’ al-din ; and (ii) his High Excellency . . . al-N&asiri. 
On the strength of these inscriptions he identified the owner as ‘Ala’ al-din 
Altunbughà, who was governor of Aleppo 1314-1326, the last date offering 
a terminus ad quem for the manufacture of the object. 


(b) The artist of the mirror, the Master (ai-mu'allim) Muhammad al-Waziri, 
is identical with the Master of the “ Baptistére ", Muhammad ibn al-Zain. 


(c) The style of the mirror and the basin indicate that they are by the same 
hand. The friezes of hunting and hunted animals show the greatest similarity ; 
the chasing of the silver inlay and the ornamental scrolls are identical; so are 
the features of the figures depicted on both objects and the patterns on their 
garments. Furthermore, the foliated design which serves as a border to the 
mirror is repeated twice on the basin. 


1 Q. Migeon, '' Les cuivres arabes," 1n Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1900, pp. 18-20, and one fig. 

3 G. Migeon, L'Orient Musulman, Paris, 1022, p. 21, pl. 22; Idem, Les Arts Musulmans, 
Paris, 1926, p. 34, pl. xlix ; Idem, Manuel d'art musulman (2nd ed.), Paris, 1027, vol. ii, pp. 62 f., 
fig. 243. For a bibhography see G. Wiet, Catalogue du Musée Arabe du Cave, Objets en cuivre, 
Cairo, 1932, pp. 177 1. : Répertoire d'épgiaphte arabe, vol. xi, pp. 271-2, nos. 4865-0. 
R. A. Harari, " Metalwork after the early Islamic period ", in Survey of Persian Art, vol, iii, 
p. 2499, suggested that the basin was made either in Iran or in Iraq, probably in Iran. 

3 M. Aga-Oglu, '' Ein Prachtspiegel im Topkapu Sarayi Museum ”, in Pantheon, vol. iii, 1930, 
pp. 457 ff, also Idem, “ About a type of Islamic Incense Burner", in Art Bulletin, vol. xxvii, 
1945, p. 36; followed by M. 8. Dimand, in Ars Islamica, vol. viii, 1941, p. 210, and A Handbook 
of Muhammadan Art, New York, 1944, p. 150. 

4 Two of these are visible on pL ii, reproduced from a photograph which I owe to the kindness 
of Bay Tahsin Oz, Director of the Topkapu Sarayı Museum. The third inscription, according to 
Aga-Oplu (Pantheon, iii, p. 456) is on the handle attached to the mirror. I presume that the words 
“ Hohe Exzellenz ” in the translation stand for “ al-maqarr al-'ali ", as ** Seine hohe Gnaden ” 
stood for “ al-jandb al-‘alt”’. This would present an additional difficulty as janab 18 a lower title 
than magarr, cf. M. van Berchem, CIA., Égypte, pp. 243 f., and JA., 1904, pp. 78-9 note. The 
text of the first two inscriptions reads :— 


QU (ü)‏ العالى المولوى السيدى المالكى المخدومى العالمى العاملى العادلى الذخرى العولى الغياف 
Ua 71‏ 
می 


5 M. Aga-Oglu, ibid., p. 457. 
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Fra. 2. 
Ciroular medallons on the inside of the basin. Inner diameter 8-0 oma. 
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These arguments call for the following comments :— 

(a) Àt least three amirs living in the XIVth century could have been the 
owners of the mirror; they were all called ‘Ala’ al-din and were Mamlüks of 
al-Malik al-Nasir :— 

G) ‘Ala’ al-din Altunbugha al-Maridini al-Nasiri, who was governor of 

Hama and died in 744/1343.1 

(ü) ‘Ala’ al-din Aqbugha al-Nasiri, who was governor of Homs and also 

died in 744/1343.3 

(ii) “Ala’ al-din Taybughà al-Nàgiri, who was governor of Aleppo and 

died in 769/1368.5 

Even if we accept Aga-Oglu’s suggestion that the mirror was made for ‘Ala’ 
al-din Altunbugha al-‘Ala’i al-Nasiri we must bear in mind that he was governor 
of Aleppo on two occasions, 714/1316-727/1326 and again from 731/1330 to 
7139/1338. Later he became governor of Gaza and Viceroy of Syria until he was 
put to death in 742/1342.* The terminus ad quem for the mirror would thus be 
1342 and not 1320. It is also interesting to note that the mirror does not bear 
his coat of arms—which consisted of two polo-sticks.5 

(b) The identity of the name “ Muhammad" or even of “ al-mu‘allum 
` Muhammad ” is not sufficient evidence to allow an identification of Ibn al-Zain 
with al-Waziri. 

(c) Comparison of a detail from the upper frieze of the “ Baptistére de 
St. Louis" (Pl. 7) with a similar pair of animals in the Topkapu Sarayi 
mirror (Pl. 6) shows that the latter lacks the vigour and freshness which are 
80 characteristic of the former. Similar conclusions may be drawn from ه‎ 
comparison of the floral scrolls and the patterns on the dresses, which are 
conventional and stereotyped in the mirror. Admittedly, there are enough 
common features (in technique and in the choice of subjects for the decoration) 
to suggest that both objects belong to the same school of craftsmanship and 
were produced in response to similar tastes and fashions. 

Aga-Oglu compared both the mirror and the basin with a bowl in the 
Hamburg Museum of Arts and Crafts which he assigns to the first quarter of 
the XIVth century. This object can now be dated more accurately. It 
carries an inscription in the name of Saif al-din Qushtamur, the major-domo of 
Tuquztamur, the amir majlis? Tuquztamur, whose blazon is inserted in the 
inscription, became amir majlis in 731/1330-1 and died in 746/1345. The 


1 Cf. G. Wiet, Les Biographies du Manhal Saft (Mém. présentés à l’Inst. d'Égypte, vol. xix), 
Cairo, 1932, p. 77, No. 533; L. A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, Oxford, 1933, pp. 62 f. 

* G. Wiet, op. cıt., p. 70, No. 480; Mayer, op. cit., p. 67. 

3 Q, Wiet, op. cit., p. 182, No. 1280. 

* Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Al-durar al-kämina, Hyderabad, a.n. 1348, vol. i, pp. 408-9. 

5 Mayer, op. cit., p. 63. 

€ Aga-Oglu, in Pantheon, i1, p. 457, fig. 4. 

? Mayer, op. cit., p. 237. The bowl] is also reproduced in H. Kohlhausen, /slamische Kleinkunst, 
Hamburg, 1930, p. 26, pl. 11 and fig. 4. 
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Hamburg bowl, therefore, belongs to the second quarter of the XIVth century,! 
a date which I should also like to suggest for the Topkapu Sarayi mirror. 

If we wish to date the “ Baptistére de St. Louis " more precisely, a closer 
examination of the coats of arms depicted on it is necessary. 

Apart from the eight medallions on the outside of the vessel described by 
Longpérier (see above, .م‎ 369 and Fig. 1, a), which measure 2-5 cm. in diameter, 
there are eight smaller medallions, measuring 1:5 cm. on the inner rim. These, 
like the first group, are used to divide two friezes of running animals into four 
compartments (see Fig. 1, b). Under the fleur-de-lis now decorating all sixteen 
medallions, two original designs can still be clearly discerned. It is truly 
surprising that they should have either escaped notice or been taken for six- 
pointed stars by so distinguished an archeologist as Longpérier. The emblems 





Fra. 8. Era. 4. 
Emblem A; of. PL 8. Emblem B; of. PI. 9. 


represent two coats of arms, A and B, and are alternately placed in the two 


outer friezes, thus :— 
Upper frieze B A B A 


Lower frieze A B A B 

All the smaller medallions on the inside of the object originally carried 
emblem B only. 

Emblem A (see Pl 8 and Fig. 3) represents a lion rampant, with paws 
extended to the right of the onlooker, head depicted en face, and tail curled 
inwards. Traces of a red copper inlay may be seen on one of four disks between 
the second and third paw and between the ears of the animal. This invites the 


1 Two further metal objects belonging to the same amur are available - an unpublished bowl 
in the Harari collection which bears inscriptions, ornaments, and blazons very similar to those on 
the candlestick sometime in the Count Hoyos coll. (J. Karabacek, “ Ein Damascenischer Leuchter 
des XIV. Jahrhunderts ”, in Repertorium fur Kunstinssenschaft, vol. i, Stuttgart, 1876, pp. 265- 
282). A third piece, a salver, belonged to the Siouffi coll. but has not been described (of. M. van Ber- 
chem, ‘Notes d'Archéologie Arabe ",in JA., 1004, p. 80, note). To this group should be added a 
bowl previously in the Sarre coll. and now belonging to the Berlin Museum (of. F. Sarre, 
Erzeugnisse Islamischer Kunst, I. Metall, Berlin, 1906, No. 64, pp. 30-31, pl. viii; cf. also Mayer, 
op. cit., pL lir and p. 18; Harari, op. cit, vi, pl. 1337 B. 
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conclusion that the animal was originally depicted against a red ground (ard). 
‘ On metal objects colours are very rare and where they do appear they are 
confined to red and white.” 1 Silver, gold, and black inlays may also have been 
used. The stippled line, which runs parallel to the contour of this heraldic 
emblem, shows traces of gold. Golden inlay in the shape of a dotted line would 
be exceptional ; it is more likely that the lion was picked out in gold leaf, which 
disappeared when the surface of the medallion was scraped before the 
fleur-de-lis was superimposed. Traces of gold were left only in the deep stipples. 
Professor L. A. Mayer, the acknowledged authority on Islamic heraldry, has the 
following to say on coats of arms bearing lions: “ Contrary to European 
heraldic usage, the lion—or rather the feline animal which was meant to 
represent & lion and which was accordingly so called in literature—is compara- 
tively rare in Saracenic Armoury . . . The Saracenic lion is invariably repre- 
sented in the act of walking . . . and with his tail curled back. Very frequently 
the lion 18 depicted as playing with either an animal or a ball . . . or accompanied 
by a figure. The lion appears on simple blazons only, with the exception of two 
coats of arms...” 3 

So far the only lion rampant in Islamie heraldry has been one reported in 
1847 as figuring on a fort constructed by Baybars I near Alexandria. This 
monument has now disappeared and, in view of the prevalence of inscriptions 
and coins of Sultan Baybars I which show his blazon to have been a lion 
passant, St. John’s isolated statement, which can no longer be checked, must 
be treated with caution. Similar prudence 15 called for in regard to the lions 
on two coins struck at Tripoli for a certain al-Malik al-Ashraf and attributed by 
Lane Poole * and Lavoix 5 to the Mamlük Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha‘ban 
(754/1363-778/1377) whose blazon was the fleur-de-lis. The lion on these 
coins, too, 18 more likely to have been passant than rampant, for the ears of the 
animal appear to the left on the coin, not on top. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the lions on the Louvre basin are truly rampant. 

Emblem B (see Pl. 9 and Fig. 4) presents greater difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. It is badly erased but appears to have the shape of a key or of an upright 
flag, or standard, turned to the right, with a pennant on the left and a circle at 
the base. I have been unable to find a parallel for this emblem or a satisfactory 
explanation of its significance ; but it closely resembles certain “ blazons which 
are neither armes parlantes nor signs of office nor animalic symbols and which 


1 Mayer, op. cit., p. 28. 

3 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 Bt. John Bayle, Adventures in the Libyan Desert, p. 173, quoted by K. A. C. Creswell, *' The 
works of Sultan Bibars al-Bunduqdari in Egypt", in BIFAO., vol. xxvi, 1926, pp. 152, 192; 
Mayer, op cit., p. 109. 

48. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Orwnial Coins in the Brita Museum, vol. iv, London, 1879, 
No. 604-6, p. 185. | 

5 H. Lavoir, Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la Bibhothèqus Nationale, Paris, 1896, 
vol. iii, No. 912-13, pp. 377 £ 

* Mayer, op. cit., pp. 22 and 199. 
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can be identified with Mongolian tamghas ".! This, however, does not solve the 
difficulty, because of “ the meaning of the various tamghas being just as obscure 
as that of those Mamluk blazons to which some of the tamghas show such 
striking resemblance ".3 Emblem B also has some features in common with the 
standards and shields found on Daghestan bas-reliefs 3 which depict standards 
made of a stiff material and round shields leaning against their base.* Like 
emblem A, emblem B shows traces of gold in the stippling and appears to have 
had a gold inlay, but there are no signs of the ground having ever been of a 
different colour. 

The presence of two different and (as far as one can see) contemporary 
coats of arms on one object is by no means unusual. With one exception, how- 
ever, none of the known objects with double blazons carry historical inserip- 
tions which might help to explain the simultaneous use of two different emblems. 
Professor L. A. Mayer considers it not unlikely that one of them represents the 
coat of arms of an officer and the other that of his master. If this is so, 
emblem A is likely to be a royal coat of arms of a Mamliik Sultan and was not 
used on the inside of the vessel, where only the “ tamgha-shaped " emblem B 
of his subordinate appears. R. A. Harari suggests that they might represent the 
blazons of the donor and of the recipient respectively. 

The golden fleur-de-lis which now replaces all the above coats of arms is 
not, as hitherto believed, a European addition, but belongs to the Oriental type. 
The design appears for the first time in Muslim heraldry as the blazon of Nir 
al-din Zanki the ataébek.* It is frequent in the Ayyübid period and continues in 
use under the Mamliks. After the middle of the VIIIth/XIVth century it was 
granted also to amirs.? Owing to the popularity of this design, it is impossible 
to decide who had it placed over emblem A and B, but the shape of the fleur- 
de-lis points to its Hastern origin. 

In addition to the eight small and eight medium-sized heraldic shields, there 
would seem to have been two pointed shields, bearing coats of arms and placed 
on the inner rim of the vessel (see Figs. 1, c and 5). Silver plaques with the arms 
of France, which cannot be older than the XIXth century, now disfigure the 
centres of two circular medallions of 8:0 cm. diameter. But the original Islamic 
ornaments, inlaid in silver and gold, which frame the pointed shields have not 
been tampered with and prove that the French plaques were merely made to 
fit into existing spaces. Further support for this view may be gained from the 
fact that they are left blank on Millin’s rather stylised plates engraved in 1791, 
and from his statement that each of the medallions had “un écusson prét & 


1 Ibid., p. 18. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

3 A. B. Bashkiroff, Iskustvo Daghesiana, Moscow, 1931, pl. 9. 

t À. Salmony, “ Daghestan Soulptures ”, in Ars Islamica, vol. x, 1943, p. 157, figs. 4 and 6. 
5 Mayer, op. cit., p. 34. 

5 Ibid., p. 22. 

7 Ibid., p. 23. 
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recevoir des armoiries ". An examination of the basin after removal of one 
of the silver plaques revealed no traces on the surface of the shields, which must 
have been levelled before the latest blazons were inserted. 

The presence of two shapes of shields, on the same object, requires little 
comment, for this is a common enough practice in Islamic heraldry. “ Arms 





Fra. 5. 
Medallion from the inner rim of the “ Baptistère " ; diam. 8 oms. 


could be displayed on shields of every conceivable shape . . . or again once on 
a round shield and then on a pointed one... It would not appear that any 
specific shape of shield was reserved for any particular rank of knights, or for 
women, or for special classes of blazons.” ? An almost contemporary example 
is to be found in the salver of Muhammad ibn Katbughä in the Harari collection, 
where a pointed shield was altered into a round one.3 


1 Millin, op. ot., ij, pl. xi and p. 68. * Mayer, op. cit., pp. 26-7. 3 Ibid., p. 160, pl. xxiii, 3, 
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Further coats of arms are to be seen on the figures of courtiers represented 
in the ceremonial and battle scenes engraved on the basin. These, despite their 
capital importance for the dating of the object, have been completely over- 
looked until now. The scenes in which they occur are so lifelike and the 
characters of the various figures so convincing that one is tempted to call them 
portraits. Ibn al-Zain has followed the unusual course for a Muslim artist (and 
with the name Muhammad he could not have been other than a Muslim) of 
skilfully blending well-established decorative patterns (such as the animal 
friezes and the floral designs) with realistic scenes drawn from every-day life, 
The most important of these, from the historical point of view, are the panels 
which decorate the outer walls of the “ Baptistère ". Two of these represent 
an attendant bearing a dish (makhfiya) of food for a feast, hunters carrying 
animals and birds, a falconer (bäzyär) and a hunter leading a tamed cheetah 
(fahd).1 It should be noted that none of these attendants wears either turban or 
sword, nor have they any blazons on their clothes or foot-gear. 

The two remaining panels show a procession of turbaned courtiers. All, 
without exception, carry swords, and some also battle axes, bows, or maces. 
Nearly all these amirs (who must be aghab al-suyaf) show some kind of blazon 
on their boots (Pls. 10 and 11). Further blazons may be found both on the 
quivers of the horsemen in the outer medallions (Fig. 6)? and in the hunting 
scenes, a8 well as on the boots of the attendants in the round inner medallions 
(Fig. 2). Many more blazons presumably adorned the dresses of the horsemen 
on the inner panels, but they have disappeared with the silver-inlay on which 
they were chased. The fact that only sword-bearing amirs are depicted with 
blazons supports Professor Mayer’s theory that in the XIVth century holders 
of non-military posts “ most likely had no badges ’’.® 

One of these minute blazons is of the greatest significance. It occurs twice 
in the scene reproduced in Pl. 11, once on a circular shield (cf. Pl. 12) and once 
on a pointed shield. It consists of a dark fesse on a three-fielded shield. This 
blazon, known to us from an historical text * and through an inscription at 
Hebron,5 was granted to the amir Salar at the start of his career, when he was a 
courier (baridi). It represents the disk which was the badge of office and the 
sign of authority carried by the couriers of the bartd.® Under the Mamlüks amirs 
retained the emblem granted to them when they were first “ dubbed ”’, irre- 
spective of subsequent promotion.’ Salar’s close friend, Banjar, shared his coat 

1 These pageants will be dealt with in detail in the writer’s forthcoming monograph. 
? Harari, op. ort., vol. vi, pl. 1339. This blazon bears some resemblance to that of Abü-l- 
Fidá. Cf. the penbox in the Haram collection, Mayer, op. cit., pp. 46 f., pl. xlix. 
3 Mayer, op. cit, p. 41. 
t Ibn Taghribardi, AL-nujim al-zahira, Paris MS. Ar. 1783, fo. 77b, quoted by Mayer, op. orte, 
. 196. 
d 5 is A. Mayer, “ Le blazon de l'amir Salar ", in JPOS., vol. v, 1925, pp. 58-60, with pl., also 
Saracenic Heraldry, pp. 196 f. 
6 J, Sauvaget, La poste aux chevaux dans l'empire des Mamlouks, Paris, 1941, pp. 46 ff. and 
fig. 6 (1-9). 
š ? ee op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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of arms, a case sufficiently unusual for a Mamlük historian to point it out,! and 
was interred with him in the same mausoleum.? 

Both these amirs served under Baybars II, the first as viceroy (nab 
al-saliana) and the second as major-domo (ustadar). The blazons which w, 
have just described are contemporary with the lion and “ tamgha-shaped ” 
coats of arms. Who was the owner of these ? The quality of the craftsmanship 


TI 


VEDD) 


Oz 





Fra. 6. 
Detail of outer medallion; diam. 10 oms. 


the splendour of the elaborate inlay, the courtly scenes chosen for the decora- 
tions—all seem to point to a royal patron. 

The original owner of this vessel must have lived in the early XIVth or 
late XIIIth century. If we examine the armorial role of the early Bahri Mamluks 
we find certain lacunæ :— 


658/1260 Baybars I à ! . lion passant. 
676/1277 Baraka Khan . ; . ditto. 
1 Ibid., p. 198. 


2 M. van Berchem, OIA., Égypte, Paris, 1896, pp. 156-8. 
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678/1279 Sulamish : . „t 
678/1279 Qala ün : š . 4 
689/1290 Khalil  . | . 4 
693/1293 Muh. b. Qala’ ün . brown rosette on undivided pink shield. 
694/1294 Katbugha i . cup on undivided shield. 
696/1296 Lajm . . | . three-fielded round shield. 
698/1298 Muh. b. Qala'ün (2nd reign) as above. 
108/1308 Baybars II Jashnegir "ES 
709/1309-741/1341 Muh. b. Qala'ün 
(3rd reign) | à; . 88 above. 


We need not consider Sulamish, who was seven years old on his accession 
to the throne and whose reign only lasted 100 days." Qalà'ün's blazon was not 
& flying duck as suggested by Lane-Poole,? for there is no reason to believe that 
this was ever a heraldic emblem.? Qal&'ün, Khalil, or Baybars II might there- 
fore have chosen the blazon of the lion rampant. It is tempting to ascribe it to 
Baybars I, who, coming to power after an uninterrupted rule of thirty years by 
the Qalà'ünid dynasty, might well have chosen a coat of arms resembling that 
of the founder of the Mamlük state, Baybars I. This view is further reinforced 
by the fact that the coats of arms of Salar and/or Sanjar, who both held office 
under this Sultan, are engraved on the basin. But what if they are merely the 
emblems of a typical bard ? Baybars Jashnegir, whose reign was uncertain and 
brief, had good reason to be cautious in the use of royal titles, as M. van Berchem 
has pointed out,* but would he have pushed caution so far as to omit all 
dedicatory inscriptions on the vessel? This does not seem likely. Could the 
vessel have been made, as Ralph A. Harari suggests, as a present for a non- 
Muslim potentate ? 5 Until we are able to ascribe emblems A and B to definite 
persons, it will be impossible to suggest more than an approximate date for the 
Louvre basin, which is not likely to be later than the first quarter of the XIVth 
century. The fleurs-de-lis were probably superimposed on the original blazons 
in the course of the same century. The vessel found its way to Europe through 
unknown channels, and was probably used at the Baptism of Louis XIII on 


1 Maqrizi, Kitab al-sulük, ed. Ziyada, Cairo, 1934, vol. i, pp. 656-8. 

3 S. Lane Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, London, 1914, p. 278 note. 

* Mayer, op. cit., pp. 10 and 26. 

t M. van Berchem, CIA., Egypt I, pp. 163 ff. 

5 The ediot of al-Malik al-N&sir Muhammad ibn Qala’iin which decreed many restrictions for 
Christians and Jews (A.H. 700/a.p. 1300), must have been still fresh in everybody's mind. Among 
other things, they were forbidden to use Arabic charactera for inscriptions on their seals (cf. 
Qalqaghandi, Subh al-a‘sha, Cairo, 1918, vol. xiii, pp. 377 ff.). Baybars IT was a fanatical partisan 
of this policy, of. e.g. Ibn Hajar, Al-durar al-kàmina, vol. i, pp. 502-7. But a basin of Hugh IV 
Lusignan, King of Cyprus (1324-59), which appears to come from a Syrian or Egyptian workshop, 
is engraved with large Arabic inscriptions (cf. H.-R. D'Allemagne, “ Un bassin de Hugues IV Roi 
de Chypre et de Jérusalem ”, in C. Enlart, L' Art Gothique en Chypre, Paris, 1899), and illuminated 
frontispieces of XTVth-century Coptic Gospels might be mistaken for frontispieces of Arabic 
Quràns; their titles are written in the same calhgraphic naskhf or Afi scripte (of. Simaika, 
A brief guide to the Coptic Museum, Cairo, 1938, p. 9 and pl. iv). These and other examples prove 
that objects destined for the use of non-Muslims were still adorned with Arabic inscriptions. 
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14th September, 1606, at Fontainebleau, after having been kept in the Sainte 
Chapelle at the Chateau du Bois de Vincennes, where it was returned after the 
ceremony. The name of “ Baptistère de St. Louis ” was erroneously attributed 
to it some time between 1742 and 1791, and the silver plaques bearing the arms 
of France were added after 1791. 

The Louvre basin remains one of the most important examples of Mamlük 
art. It offers valuable material for the study of Islamic heraldry and of con- 
temporary costumes and pageants. For the excellence of its workmanship, in 
which Muhammad ibn al-Zain displayed great skill, bold imagination, and an 
almost unrivalled sense of realism, it is entitled to a-place of honour among the 
treasures of Islamic art. 


Digoron Word-List 
By EuafNIE J. A. HENDERSON and H. W. BAILEY 


HE purpose of the following word-list is to serve as a glossary to “A Phonetic 
Study of Western Ossetic (Digoron) ”,! the entries being words cited as 
examples in that article. Since my Ossetic informant and I had no common 
language in which we both felt at ease, I had at the time of writing the “ Phonetic 
Study ” reluctantly decided not to assign English meanings to these examples, 
as I doubted my ability to do so without risk of serious inaccuracy. The majority 
of the Digoron words in the article were therefore identified not by meaning but 
by reference to romanized orthographic forms. Professor H. W. Bailey, how- 
ever, after reading the proofs, expressed the opinion that the usefulness of the 
“ Phonetic Study” for Ossetologues and others would be increased if English 
meanings could be given, and he most generously offered to criticize my tenta- 
tive translations, which were based upon notes taken at the time of the investiga- 
tion and upon Wsewolod Miller's Ossetssch-Russtsch-Deutsches Worterbuch.* 
It has thus come about that this word-list has been checked, corrected, and 
supplemented where necessary by Professor Bailey, who has also supplied such 
grammatical labels and derivations as appeared useful. The meanings given 
are intended as an aid to identification, and it is not claimed that they are 


comprehensive. 
E. J. A. H. 

Act this. 7803ل‎ yoke. 
ADARGZÆ : ADARUN to wear. A 48. 
AFON time, ÆJAFON get, bring. 
ALL each. FELDAR prince, elder. 
ALMAXSIT (proper name). ÆLVINUN shear. 
ALXI : ALEXIS knot. ÆMBÆRO of same quantity. 
ANZ year. ÆMBESOND story, tale 
ARAZUN establish. ÆMVAXS near. 
ARD oath. ÆMvÆRSUN to regard as one’s equal. 
ART fire. ÆNÆNIrS hopeless. 
ASTM adessive : AST eight. ÆNOÆ are. 
AVD seven. ÆRHAU herd. 

ÆRLASDZINAN fut. :XRLASUN drag. 
Ærserx ear of corn. ÆRTIGKAG third. 
2178111125 hostess, housewsfe. ÆRUIDTA pret. : ARUINUN see, 


1 In BSOAS., vol. xiii, Part i, 1949. 

s My informant’s spelling of the examples he gave me did not always agree with the spelling 
of the Digoron forms in Miller's dictionary. Where such disagreement might cause confusion the 
dictionary spelling is included in the entry in the word list, 
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Basi gen. : BAS soup. 

BATÆXUN ly in. 

BATHUNSUN thrust an. 

BaurNUN look at. 

Bavzrun hide, keep safe. 

BAXUSKHÆJ 3 sing. : BAXUSKHUN 
dry up, become sterile. 

BAZAJRAG for sale. 

BAZONUN recognize, experience. 

BÆLÆ imperative :BJELUN to hope. 

BazLopzoN absent, traveller. 

Bæræa clear, significant. 

BÆRÆGAU adv. : BÆRÆG clear. 


BærzæNTIT loc. plur. :BÆRZOND 
hill. 

BÆRZITÆ plur. : BERZE birch. 

Bæsræ place. 

Basti loc. :musTUE place. 

Bæx horse. 


BÆXI gen. : BÆX horse. 
Bæzzoncæ 3 plur. conj. : BÆZZUN 
Sua. 

Bæzzunczx 3 plur. indie. : BÆZZUN 
suu, 

BEGARA carting dues. 

BEL spade. 

Beran wolf. 

Big bank. 

BruLoN : phrase ALLON-BILLON in 
Nart stories. Meaning uncertain. 
BivrzMuE adessive plur. : BILE bank. 

Brrron for BIDTON : BID lace. 
Bon day. 

Bomgsogrr very yellow : BOR yellow. 
Bos girdle. 

Boz thanks. 

Bupusraa flat, of the plains. 
BUDUR field. 

BvROX pepper. 

BugUN slide. 

BuxsuN bear, suffer, endure. 


CALLÆMÆ as long as : CALIMMÆ. 
Canx wheel. 
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Æevapzæ brother. 
ÆRVETUN send, 


ÆRVIST pret. : MRVETUN send. 
AERZELUN turn round. 
(ZE)SBADUN st down. 
(Æ)SKEÆT stal. 
(Æ)SPARAXATAÆJ :PARAXATÆJ 
generous. 

AEstms eighteen. 

Atte a form of ENDI outside. 
JEY EREN storehouse. 
ÆVÆRUN pui. 
JüvppusS seventeen. 
ÆNGÆRDUN slaughter. 
ÆVGERDON : ÆVGÆRDUN 
AivzaG tongue. 
ÆxsxæN washbasin. 
ÆXSÆRTÆGKATÆ (family name in 
Nart stories). 

Æxsævæ naghi. 

JEsximuEj abl. : ÆXSIR mailk. 

Az I. 


slaughter. 


BABA papa, grandfather. 
BABADAJ conj. : BABADUN 
ambush). 

Bamuz duck. 

BACÆUUN go tn. 
BACHASÆ : CHASE hole. 
BACHIRUN suck up. 

BaDT : BADUN st. 
BAHEZAMARÆ : HEZÆMARÆ exertion. 
BAHIRNUN accompany. 

BAHUDI :HUDI remembrance. 
BAJAFUN obtain. 

Barac foal. 

BAJSUN carry in. 

BAKÆNUN bring about. 
BALVURDÆJ  : BÆLVURDÆJ really, 
clearly. 

BAMIJNASÆ ;MIJNASÆ feast. 
BARIMÆXSUN Aide. 

BARVETUN send. 


lie (in 
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Dorri (proper name). 

Duar door. 

Duezxrtræ plur. : DUGAI every two, 
in pairs. 

Duwza ta. 

DUMETONG crupper. 

Duwam wind. 

Duvanæs twelve. 

Douvz two. 


Dzaxta pret. : DZÆHUN, ZXHUN say. 
Dz#BODUR mountain goat. 

1025711 

Dzæncæ saying. 

Dzænun say (see also ZÆHUN). 
Dzzanpa slow, clumsy. 

DzEpzE breast. 

DzaxKa groats. 

Dzikko woman's hair, sinew, tendon. 
DzorLae white flour. 

DzogHA ambling pace. 

DzuAPP answer, 

DzusBANDI discourse. 


(J)zcr that. 

(J )ELQAN (masculine personal name). 
(J)ELQINA swing. 

(J)ESKÆMI wherever. 

(J)gskx whatever, whichever. 
(J)ESUN take. 

(J)EUGAJ each one. 

(J)gx ce, ha. 


Fan foot. 

Facus dung. 

FARN peace. 

FÆCCÆUUN go away. 
FaccHUMURA 3 sing. 
dirty. 

Fant for FED footprint. 
FÆGGÆDZÆ : GÆDZÆ patience. 
FÆGGÆPP : GÆPP leap. 
FÆJJAFUN : ÆJAFUN reach. 
FAJJESUN : JESUN take. 
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Caprs alliance. 

Car injury. 

Cæsar north. 

CÆLÆDDZAG long-lived. 

CÆUUN go. 

CERQ sword, dagger. 

Crore exclamation, in phrase CICE 
BULLA of song. 

CUNE joy. 

Crrpzi (call to birds). 

Conri large spoon. 

Coga coat. 

Cupzxy pret. 3 sing. : CZEUUN go. 
CULUQ boot. 


CumTetz plur. : CHETE glacier. 
CHEU sparrow. 

CHEUMEX adessive : OHEU. 
CHEUTI gen. plur. : CHEU. 
CHIBIRD splash about. 

CHRUN suck. 


CuorP peak. 
CHUMOR dirty. 


Dans lamb. 

DARE long. 

D’avD :DÆ your, with AVD seven. 
DavuN steal. 

Dæ your. 

Das ten. 

DEDEJINAG flower (personal name). 
DENGIZ sea (personal name). 
Des wonder. 

101608 Digoron, Digor country. 
DIVILDON (meaning uncertain) 

= Doaa milking. 

1000024 to milk. 

Doom time. 

DOMBAJ grant, auerochs. 

Dont loc. : DON water. 

Dor stone. 
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Gar» leap. 

GEZUN touch, 
GIDI in ÆJ GDI O Hat... 
GRIZ Joke. 

Goauz turkey. 

GURE stature, 


Hast dance. 

Hata stupid. 
HÆMPÆ straw, 
HÆUNGON : HÆUNG 
Hese brush, mane. 
Hiam trouble. 
HIGKAG quarrelsome. 
HosiN tue. 

HUN harr. 


Street, 


Inar awake. 

(J) to him. 

INNE other. 

INSOINE whetstone. 

Irær the Urukh river. 

Tron Iron. 

Tronx forgotten. 

IsyESUN take, take up. 

ISKÆNUN do, make. 

ISNEUUN ery, howl. 
ISSINXONÆNCÆ :SINX dwision of a 
village, SINXON member of u sina. 
ISTÆXUN fiy up. 
ISTELIONCE 3 plur. opt. 
shake, nod. 

IsTELONCE 3 plur. con]. 
shake. 

(DSTHALU star, 

ISTUF noise. 

(i)stun big. 

Isruv noise. 

Ivonza steer, bullock. 

ÍIZmR evening. 


: ISTELUN 


: ISTELUN 


JARÆBI interjection : Arabic YA 


RABBI O my Lord. 
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FÆKKÆNUN do, prepare. 

FÆKKOSUN work. 

FæLEVUN betray, decerve. 
Fanuc ashes. 
FÆPPHIRIPHUF 
tomato. 
FÆQQÆBESAJ : QEBES embrace. 
FÆQQULFAÆJ : QULF deep. 

HERAT ace. 

FærsONCÆ 3 plur. con]. : FÆRSUN 
ask. 

FuSABAROUX behind the saddle. 
Fastaa the last, hindmost. 

Faste behind. 

FEÆTHTHÆPPÆJ : THEPP blow, stroke. 
FÆTTAHD : TAHD quick. 
FæÆTTÆXUN fly away. 

FÆUUINUN : UINUN see. 
Fæous 3 sing. pres. : FJEUUN become. 
FÆXXATTÆJ 3 sing. pret. : FÆXXÆTUN 
wander. 

FEDAR strong. 

FEFSADUN satiate. 

FERONX :IRONX forgotten. 
FESAFUN destroy. 

FEVÆRUN pui. 

Fexsun throw. 

FD meat. 

Fox father. 

Fissau shepherd. 

FINsT letter. 

Fonpz five. 

Fons cattle. 

FRANG tiger. 

Fup bad. 

FURT son. 

Fus sheep. 

1081 gen. : FUS sheep. 

FOSFIOÆN roast mutton. 


: PHIRIPHUF wild 


GAL om. 

GæDpzzx patrence. 

GÆLIATTAG adj. : place-name GÆLIAT. 
GÆLST thrown : GÆLDZUN throw. 
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Lzquzn boy. 

LÆSKHÆT misprint for LÆKHÆT bur- 
den, load. 

L&xoRUN paint crudely. 

LEDZUN run, flee. 

Lraz smooth. 

LisKEÆF strawberry. 

Loxo shadfish. 

Lon pipe. 

Lux piece, cutting. 


MADE mother. 

Ma my. 

M&GuUR poor. 

MELUNCA 3 plur. pres. : MÆLUN die. 
Manan to me. 

MaNMx to me. 

MæRDTI gen. plur. : MARD dead. 
Mzmsua tower. 

Maxuzpmae I myself, 

MESIN buttermilk. 

Minkar small. 

Misrz mouse. 

Mos man, husband. 

Mup honey. 


Muexaa clan, race, family, 


NAKE swimming. 

Naum ship. 

Na not (neg. particle). 

Namua kernel, stone. 

Narst swollen : NÆRSUN swell. 
Noguma new. 

NæÆXUADTæ we ourselves. 

Nso nothing. 

NEKE no one. 

Nezeun tH. 

NiBBASTA 3 sing pret. : NIBBJEDTUN 
bind, promise. 

NICCÆUUN go down. 

NIFFARDÆGAÆJ : FARDÆG departing ; 
quick. 

NIHHÆRKODTÆ : HAR call, voice. 

Nisgaron fetch. 
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JÆU barley. 
See also under E and I 


KADÆR someone. 

Karg hen. 

K@gNUN do, make. 

Kzscon  Kabard. 

Kem mood, humour. 

Kemi gen. sing. : KEM mood. 
KEPENA (a kind of round dance). 
Kim spinning top. 

Kira transport business. 

, Kzex girl 

KopTON I made : KÆNUN make. 
KODUNCÆ : KÆNUN make, 
KokosNo&  blackthorn. 

Kosaa worker, workman. 

Ko when; that. 

Kup when; that; how. 

Kost gen. sing. : KUJ dog. 
KUROINÆ mil. 


KHADO twy. 

KHAHD ditch, pit. 

KHAMBEO buffalo. 

Kumpzm bend, curve. 

KuELA felly. 

Kuerr with KÆNUN cut off, slaughter, 

KERE chalk. 

Kuox hand. 

KHUAREJ :KHUAR group, 
company. 

KHUÆDTI stupid. 

Kuum angle. 

red beetroot,‏ :50348101 كا 

KHURE : KHORE, KHUARE week, 


band, 


LAZUN mischievous. 

; Lae man. 

LÆKHÆRDÆ wel, damp. 

Laka adessive : LÆG man. 

: LÆMARUN 
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NIJJASMUSTA 3 sing. pret. : &SMOTUN QIAMXÆT torment. 


©1817: young animal. 
QOLI rearing. 
QIMIC coccyz. 

Qon obstacle. 
Quæcæ smoke. 
QULAJ unted. 
QUVHAN pitcher. 


RACÆUUN go out. 

RAFÆLMÆNUN :FÆLMÆN soft. 
Raaaærr :aærr leap. 

RAGIAU very early. | 
Ralston 1 sing. pret. : RAJSUN take. 

Rasaron fetch, bring. 

RAJEFTIXTA 3 sing. pret.: 
JEFTINDZUN harness up. 

RAJSUN take. 

RAKÆNUN make. 

RAMAZUN misprint for RAMARUN full. 
RANIXUN : NIXUN scratch. 

RARVETUN send, send forth. 

RAST right. 

RATÆXUN fly out. 

RAUINUN see, look round. 

Raxes right (side). 

Raxonun call out. 

RazæJ sn front. 

Razmæ adessive : RAZ front. 

Raput fault, error. 

RæsURD beautiful. 

Raxis chan. 

REZUN tremble. 

RIMÆXSUN hide. 

RiNDzm path. 

Rogas fos. 

Roxs light. 

Roxsaa shining. 

Ruam dust. 


SABUR genile. 

SALD cold. 

SARAZUN : ARAZUN establish, prepare. 
SARDAR Chief. 


smell. 
NIKKAINUN pour in, pui in. 
Nmær felt. 
NIPPURX : PURX broken. 


NIQQOZHÆJ : QOZHÆ husk, shell. 


NITTÆXUN flyin. 

111047633 drinking. 

NIUUINUN look down. 
NiUUOSIAT : UOSIAT, OSIAT will, 
Nivæ model, form. 

NIVOND sacrifice. 

NIVERUN put down, set down. 
Nx nai. 

NIXÆSUN adhere. 

NIXXÆSSUN drag under. 
NIZMÆLUN move, bestir one’s self. 
NIZZÆRONDÆJ :ZJEROND old, 
Nom name. 


OBAU mound, barrow, hill. 
ONCE 3 plur. conj. : UN be. 


PAPILOINÆ rag. 
Patcax king. 
Paskuu bunch, cluster. 
Pec stove. 

Pr elephant. 

PIRINDZ rice. 

Pox chestnut-coloured. 
Pursa nettle. 


PHA kiss. 

PuxsTU patch. 
PHERAN owl. 
PHIRIPHUF wild tomato. 
PHOLCI petticoat. 
Paura rotten tree-stump. 


QALHA strife, conflict. 
QAN pupil. 

Qanz marrow (of bones). 
QEBER powerful, firm. 
QEN | standing. 
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TEXPÆN flat. 

THIFSUN weep, sigh. 
THUNSUN put, thrust. 
THurP (onomatopæic). 


Uars sole. 

Uanm wp above. 

UASGERGI St. George. 
Uzxppzxr nevertheless. 

free.‏ قمعم نا 

UsNam until, up to. 

Umpax broad. 

URROE quad. 

(onomatopaic) hoopoe bird.‏ 8082لا 
UzzpAN nobleman.‏ 

UINUN see. 

Uoct that. 

Uon soul. 

Uos he. 

Uozræs above. 

Uomæ therefore, hence. 
UonssmR  white-hend : UORS white. 
Uosæ woman. 

Uosi gen. sing. : UOSÆ woman. 
UOSONGE tent. 

Unv rat. 

Unussaa Russian. 


XALE lot. 

XATIR pardon. 

XADZARR house. 

XÆLAR friend. 

AXUESSIONCUR 3 plur. opt. 
carry. 

AUESSONOUE 3 plur. con]. 
carry. 

XECON 


> X ÆSSUN 
: XÆSSUN 


own, relation. 


XONX mountain. 
XOR sun. 
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SARHIBZX  pack-horse. 
Sax shah. 


SEDUN call. 
SELUN misprint for ZRLUN turn. 
SIAXS brother-in-law, 
SIKHIT ground. 
SINDZÆ thorn. 
SMAG stink. 
SODZÆNÆNCÆ 3 plur. fut. : SODZUN 
burn. 
SODZUN burn. 
Soa firewood, 
SoMEXAG Armenian, 
NOSÆG secret. 
SRAST : RAST right, straighl. 
STÆGI gen. sing. : 8TÆG bone, 
SULU whey. 
SURX red, 
See also under Æ and I. 


TAHD quick. 

TAURÆQ story. 

TAVUN to warm. 

Tapau plate. 

TaRKHOS probably for TÆRQOS hare. 
Tarsun be afraid. 

TzæssAG dangerous, fearful. 
Taxon fly. 

Tena edge. 

TirrrkHI (a kind of pumpkin). 
Toa blood. 

Toxona stove. 

` Tuaor floor. 

TolLFE breath, steam, mast. 
TUMUH snowstorm. 

TuRUSA flag. 


THarrzæ leaf, tep of whip. 
THANG (onomatopoeic). 
THapp (onomatopoeic) blow, stroke. 
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ZURHUN say. 

LENGE shin-bone. 

ZÆNXÆ earth. 

ZÆRDIAG hearty. 

ZERONDI : ZÆROND old. 

ZELUN turn. 

ZIN heavy. 

ZoKHa probably for ZOLKHJE worm. 
ZONUN know. 

ZUDTON 1 sing. pret. : ZONUN know. 
ZUMAG winter. 

LUND knowledge. 


XUARZ good. 

XUÆRZDÆR better. 

XUCAU God. 

SULUDZ wel. 

XULUTDZAG somewhat raw. 
Xun arable land. 

XuMTE plur. :xuMz arable land. 
AUNKHE hole. 


ZAJAQU fruitful. 
ZAXTA 3 sing. pret. : ZRHUN sa. 
ZRHGR saying. 


Irano-Indica HI 
By H. W. Banery 


CONTENTS 
1. éšra, p. 389. 4. kuth’aksira, p. 397. 7. Two Käbyarl words, p. 404. 
2. gauéurys, p. 391. 5. Tar-mi-ta, p. 400. 8. risaya, p. 405. 
8. kavea, p. 393. 6. tuxšrik, p. 403. 9. Addenda, p. 408. 
1. āra- 


N BSOAS 13. 130-1 I pointed out the Indian *manaraga- ‘boy’, attested 
only by the plural manare in Niya Kharosthi, as a bye-form of the Indian 
manava- (with -ka) ‘ Brahman boy’. I noted too that the Kharosthi word gave 
the explanation of the Agnean manark ‘ Brahman boy ’, of which the meaning 
made an Indian origin plausible. I pointed also to Niya kasara, corresponding to 
Central Indian kasäya- ‘ yellow robe’, whose connexion with Agnean kasar is 
now well-known. 

That recognition of the Middle Indian influence in Central Asia is most 
important can, 1 think, be shown also in connexion with another word, familiar 
in just such Buddhist texts as were brought into Central Asia by Buddhist 
communities. It is decidedly necessary to search out all such intrusive Indian 
material before the vocabularies of Central Asian languages can be used for 
wider purposes, historical or linguistic in Indo-European comparative grammar. 
And such material is itself of great importance for the history of Indian culture 
in Central Asia. Naturally it is in cultural, specifically Buddhist, terms that the 
Indian element is most prominent. 

The word I propose to consider here is attested in Sanskrit sdj{a-s, sdtaka-s, 
-m, Salt, Saka ‘piece of cloth, garment’, snäna-$ätaka- ' bathing robe’, 
Strahsdtaka- ° head-cloth ', well known in Central Indian literature. Beside the 
Brahmanical literature we have in Jaina books, Ovavaiya-sutta 54 sádwa- ; 
Antagada-dasäo (translation L. D. Barnett, p. 67) sädaa- ; and Ratnachandraji 
gives in his Ardhamagadhi Dictionary säda- ' garment’, sádaga-, sädaa- ' upper 
garment’, sûd ‘garment’, safya ‘upper garment worn by ladies’, sadilla- 
‘silken garment °’, sadollaya- ‘ upper garment’. 

In New Indo-Aryan the word is frequent (see R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary, 
s.v. sdrt). It will suffice here to quote Hindi sar and Marathi sada ‘ garment '. 
More important for Central Asia are the Buddhist texts. In the Tibetan- 
Sanskrit Lexicon edited by J. Bacot 167 b 3 satakam renders ras yug chen 
(ras ‘cotton cloth’, yug ‘ piece of cloth’, chen ‘ great’), and 19 a 1 snata- 
fatakam renders khrus-ras ‘ bathing robe’. The Mahävyutpatti knows 8941 
sdtakam in snáta-éatakam and éafr in 8944 vargá-éaft-cwaram ‘rain-coat’. In 

1 For 'bathing-robe' endtira-, endira- is used in a Sanskrit text from Kuci, H. Lüders, 
Weitere Beiträge zur Geschichte und Geographie von Ostiurkestan, 1930, 9. 
VOL. XIIL PART 2. 30 
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the Gilgit Buddhist MS. of the Vinaya of the Mülasarvästiväda school we have 
éähkä in udaka-éatika ‘bathing robe” (ed. Nalinaksha Dutt, 1942, vol. 3, 
part 2, p. 87, 1. 10), beside varsd-Sdfi-civaram (ibid. 87, L 4). Among the garments 
which the Buddha forbids his followers to wear we find (ibid. 92-3) parna- 
Sika ‘ garment of leaves’, ajina ‘ deerskin ° and tif (with the gloss “ tirita 
is bark "), because these were worn by ttrthika, the devotees of other sects. 
In the Saddharma-pundarika-sütra (ed. Wogihara, i, p. 107, 1. 10) we have 
säti ‘ garment’. In the Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicon of the (Kuchean 2) Li-yen 
(ed. P. C. Bagchi, Deux Lexiques sanskrit-chinors) 50 a 5 éataka (read sataka-) 
is explained by $ k'ün (Giles 3306), for which Couvreur’s Dictionary gives 
‘vêtement en forme de jupe fendue qui couvrait la partie inférieure du corps 
à partir de la ceinture ; sorte de jupe”. 1-tsing’s Lexicon 37 b 2 has éaja (read 
édta-) with the same meaning. A Prakrit form is given by Li-yen 50 a 5 éüra, 
which is explained as a ' coverlet’. Since this writer frequently has r for } of 
other sources in Indian words this s@ra- may equally represent *éGla- from a 
Prakrit *sdda-. 

Chinese Buddhist texts show in older form & 3 K 863, 523 sə-lə < sa-lak, 
Jap. sarok“. That is the Prakrit *sddaga from older éajaka. It is explained as 
Ay £ neri ‘inner garment’. The Sanskrit form occurs in Chinese as & FE in 
K 863, Gram. Ser. 780, K 342 Sa-tga-hta < $1a-t'a-ka, Jap. éataka. 

Pali texts of the Sthaviraväda school also know sdja-, sat, sdtaka-, satikd, 
and in a compound of the Vinaya (hence the old form) safiya-. We have in the 
Pali Dhammapada 394, addressed to the dummedha ‘ unwise’, the question 
kim te ajina-sdtiya ‘What business have you with a deerskin garment ?’, 
which was the dress of a sage or rgi. This same verse is found in the Khotan 
Dharmapada in Kharosthi (O 3) kt de ayina-$adr'a. In this dialect d appears 
regularly intervocalically for Sanskrit -j- (and -d-). Sadt'a is, of course, the instr. 
singular to sads- for *$ads. Note the distinctive £ of the North-western Prakrit. 
We know, therefore, that a Prakrit form of sdf was familiar in Khotan. But 
so far the word has not been found as a loanword in Khotanese. If it is one 
day found we should expect either *éälai from sataka-, as we have nûlat 
(E 5.98) for nataka-, or *sälya from éafwa as we have karya from kartka (Ch 0047, 
see BSOS 8. 84). But we should, I think, recognize the Prakrit word in the lan- 
guage of Agni. It is well known that in Agnean and Kuchean in words of 
Middle Indian for -d- (also of Bud. Sansk. d, but not for -{-), -r- was pronounced 
intervocalically, where Khotanese had -E for Prakrit -d- (Niya -d’-) corre- 
sponding to Sanskrit intervocalic -d-, -f-, and -fh-. It will suffice to mention 
here for Agni kor-, Sansk. koji, Khotan. küla-: kapdr, Sansk. kavada (the 
Lexicon Bacot and Mahavyutpatti have kapalah) ‘piece’; cakravär, Bud., 
Sansk. cakraväda, Khotan. cakkraväla- ; mahur ° makuta’ (see BSOS 8. 914, 
footnote 1, BSOAS 11. 784-5, and Tocharische Grammatik, p. 61). Eor Kuchean 
we can quote ptr ‘stool’ (Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, p. 359, 1. 2) corre- 
sponding in the parallel Pali text to pitha-, Khotan. pila-; garur ‘garuda’ 
(Tochar. Gram., p. 485); sphartr ‘ crystal’, Uigur sparir (see A. von Gabain, 
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Briefe der uigurischen Hüen-tsangs Biographie, p. 41), Bud. Sansk. sphätika, 
sphadika (H. Lüders, Wetere Beiträge, p. b, 4 v 3), Khotan. epalyàta, sphälya, 
Chin. 3€ 3N, M R K 721, 533 20-1: from *p'ud-ljse, and K 721, 527 p'o-k from 
*p'ud-Yi, Jap. hari. For the history of sphatika we may refer to A. Master, 
BSOAS 11. 297-304. 

We see then that in Agnean a word beginning with £ar-, in Kuchean with 
éar-, would be expected from a Prakrit säd-. For the treatment of Indian à, 
note Agnean *asdrt (in gen. plur. àédryass) with g, Kuchean asari with a, from 
North-western Prakrit *a£art, attested in Khotan. 646:3, and Chinese fay fj a 
*aéahi, Sansk. acara. 

In Agnean 147 b 5 the rst Harite (Mahavyutpatti 3449 Harttah) whom the 
king visits in the forest wears a sdrak. The phrase is preceded by a partly lost 
adjective: . . sindm Sarak wasunt ° wearing a Sarak made of ...’. Possibly a 
word for ‘ bark’ or ‘leaf’ stood there; or possibly ‘deer’, but that would 
mean a second adjective to ydl ‘deer’, the attested form being ylem. It is 
known that bark and deerskin garments were affected by rsts. We noted above 
that a parnaíatka ‘leaf garment’ was forbidden to the Buddhist bhiksu. 
I would claim this sérak as the correctly transmitted equivalent of the North- 
western Prakrit *sddaga-, closely similar to the Bud. Sansk. éara- of Li-yen's 
Lexicon. E. Sieg (Übersetzungen aus dem Tocharischen i, 1944, p. 26) has pointed 
out this sārak in a broken passage and rendered it by ‘ Obergewand °, because 
of a proposed etymology by Kuchean sar “über”, to which he has added 
Kuchean sarye wasst, rendered ‘ Oberkleid '. I have not noted any cognate of 
Kuchean sar ‘ over’ in Agnean. But can we suppose a rş to wear an ‘ upper 
garment’? It is, of course, well-known that in Buddhist texts, both Sanskrit 
and Pali, the tdtardsanga ‘ upper garment ' occurs. It is rendered in Khotanese 
by prahona- ‘ garment ’, as, for example, in the Sanghäta-sütra 13 b 1. I should 
rather trace the Kuchean sarye also, like Agnean éarak, to a form of the North- 
western Prakrit *sddaga-, *sadaya-, or *éidiyd. Involved here is the treatment 
of Indian final -aka, -aga, -1ka, -tya, -ya in Kuchean. One may call attention 
to the correspondence of Agnean - (adj. suffix) with Kuchean -ye (see Tocharische 
Gram., pp. 59-61); to Agnean asi ‘ bhiksuni’, Kuchean afya, and Khotan. 
asyd- (£ = 2); and to the -4kà of the plant name Kuchean kamdart from Indian 
kanjarska. This problem needs fuller discussion. 

If we have, indeed, a form of Indian sa@aka- in Agnean éürak, we shall 
naturally refuse to connect the word with Greek Zfpes and onpixdy 
according to a recent theory in F. Altheim, Weltgeschichte Astens im griechischen 
Zeitalter, i, 1947, p. 67. 


2. gausurya 
In the obscurity which lies upon the period from the seventh to the ninth 
centuries in Central Asia it is desirable that all fragments of historical informa- 
tion should be made avaiable as soon as possible. The name gausurya is one of 
these fragments. I have recently been able, through the kindness of Professor 
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Morgenstierne, to obtain a microfilm copy of the Tibetan text of the Liht yul 
lun-bstan-pa (*Gostanavyäkarana) in the Derge (Sde-dge) edition of the Tanjur, 
of which there is a printed copy in Oslo. The writing of the proper names differs 
markedly from those which Professor F. W. Thomas’s invaluable Tibetan 
Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan, 1, 1935, have made 
available to us. The Derge text is in volume Ne (= 94), 168 b 2-188 a 7, in 
the Tohoku Catalogue, no. 4202. 

Two passages may be quoted to show the occasional superiority of the 
Derge edition. 

On folio 173 b 6-7 the Derge text reads :— 

rnam-thos-kyi sras-la bkah stal-pa | khyed-kyts mi-sa-bar-na pa-rba-ta 
£es-bya-bahi ri  snag-gw kha-dog hdra-bahi mého hdi drol tig ces bkah 

In mtsa-barna-parbata we have an Indian Buddhist Sanskrit mast-varna- 
parvata ‘ink-coloured hill’ (misa with displaced + in error for mast ‘ink’, 
as on folio 180 a 3 riksata is printed for rakstta), and this name is rendered into 
Tibetan as rt snag-gi kha-dog hdra-ba ‘ hill resembling the colour of ink’. The 
whole passage then means: “ To Vai$ramana he said, Burst this lake of the 
hill resembling the colour of ink, called Masi-varna-parvata.”’ 

Contrast with that the passage in the Narthang edition, 426 b 5 (Tibetan 
Literary Texts, p. 95), khyed-kyy samansarana parpata. 

In the second passage, on folio 177 b 7, we find :— 

de-nas dehi hog-tu rgya-gar yul-nas hphags-pa dgra-bcom-pa buddhaduta 
dañ | khagadta dan | khagaroyan dan | khagadrod dan béi byun-ste gautosan '-hyt 
'á-rya-sta-nar béugs-so | | 

“ Then afterwards the arya arhant Buddhadüta, Khagadta (? Khagadatta), 
Khagaroyan and Khagadrod (? Khagatrata), the four, coming from India 
settled in Áryastana of Gautogan.” 

The Narthang edition, 431 b 3, has only three names (see Tibetan Literary 
Texts, p. 108). 

But I have here chiefly in mind the name Gausurya. The daughter of King 
Hphrom Ge-sar, Huronga, the wife of King Bijaya Sañgrama of Khotan, had 
two daughters who became arhatis. They flew from Kha-che (K&smira) to their 
mother, who for them built the monastery (géug-lag-khan) Hu-ron-hfo (so 
with dental n). The names of the daughters occur in two passages as follows :— 

Folio 186 b 7 Aphags-ma de gfits gcig-gi méhan ni St-la-ma-ta Les bgyi | gcig-gi 
méhan ni Gau-áa-ra Les bgyi-ste | hphags-ma de gfss Kha-che yul-nas nam- 
mkhah-la ldin-ste | ma rgyal-mo Hu-ron-gi dge-bahi bées-gfien-du g$egs-te | “ The 
designation of one of these two aryikas was Silamate, and of the other Gauéara. 
These two aryikas soaring into the sky from the land of Kha-che (Käémira) 
came to be the kaly&na-mitra (spiritual friends) of their mother the queen 
Hu-ron." 


1 This spelling gawtofan is alone used in the Derge edition. 
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In the Tibetan Literary Texts, p. 131, we find the names spelt Silamata and 
Gohuéara. 

Folio 187 b 2 Kha-cheht yul-nas dge-slon-ma hphags-ma dgra-bcom-ma 
St-la-ta dan | Gau-su-rya£es-bya-ba gts nam-mkhah-las (sic) ldiñ-ste gáegs-nas . . . 
“From the land of Kha-che (Kaémira) the two bhiksunis, the äryikäs, the 
arhatis, called Sila¢ma)ta and Gausurya soared into the sky and came.” 

Here the Tibetan Literary Texts, p. 134, has Si-la-ha and Hgehu-éu-su-ya. 

The two spellings Gausurya and Gauéara (for *Gausura ?) of the Derge text, 
the Narthang Hgehususuya and Gohufara, inevitably recall the Kuchean- 
Sanskrit gausura (H. Lüders, Zur Geschtohte und Geographie Ostturkestans, 
p. 255), and Niya guéura (see Trans. Phil. Soc. 1947, 149, and BSOAS 13. 121). 

We have here the name of a woman (@ryikd and arhatt). We could, there- 
fore, take it as a feminine form of the old title known in Krorayina and Kuci, 
understanding ‘lady, princess’ of the gauéura class of nobility. The name in 
these same Annals of Khotan, Derge folio 187 b 1, ’a-lyon-fa, Narthang ’a-lyo- 
hjah (Tibetan Literary Texts, p. 133), may in the same way conceal a modifica- 
tion of Khotanese alysdgyd-, later éys&ja-, the feminine of alysänaa- which 
renders Indian kumára- both as ‘ boy ' and ‘ prince’. We should then assume 
that ys (= z) had been replaced by -y- alone. 

We cannot at present bring proof that this Gausurya and the Kuchean 
gauéura are the same. If it should prove to be so, this would attest the word 
gausura in Khotan, if not already in Gu-zan, the home of Hphrom Gesar, 
whence the mother of Gausury& came. 

If we identify the words we must attach more importance to the au, ehu, 
and ohu of the Tibetan spellings, which normally render a Sanskrit o or au. 
Then we should have reason to view the Kuchean gausura as a vrddhi forma- 
tion from the guéura attested in the Niya texts. 


3. kavsa 


Everyone who has looked at the facsimile on Plate IX of the Niya document 
no. 524, obverse 2 (Boyer, Rapson, Senart, and Noble, Kharosths Inscriptions, 


1929), and has seen the signs Z d. 73 3 (no. 1 abed), must have been some- 


what surprised to find this word transliterated jalptta, with -lp- for the medial 
consonants, A similar reading lp is given for another form of the same group 


| L (no. 2) in other places. On looking further at other words containing -lp- 


in the transliterated text and on reading E. J. Rapson’s remarks on the sign 
(pp. 315-6), he will realize that a faulty linguistic argument lies at the base of 
the transliteration -lp-, not a palæographicel interpretation. In effect -lp- was 
adopted because & -p- was present, and -Îp- occurred in the corresponding Old 
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Indian (Sanskrit) words, and probably too because in one case a clear -l- 
written over -p- had been noticed in no. 141: <ka>lpttamty (no facsimile is 
available). T. Burrow accepted this transliteration -lp- as valid for phonetic 
discussion (Language of the Kharostht Documents from Chinese Turkestan, p. 15). 
But the texts are in a Prakrit (apart from nos. 510, 511, in Buddhist Sanskrit), 
and moreover in the North-western Prakrit, very distinct from other Prakrits. 
If the palæographical evidence was not to be decisive, the question should 
have been asked, what corresponded to Old Indian -lp- in this Praknt? We 
have not facsimiles of all the passages where this sign is used, but E. J. Rapson, 
p. 316, reported the sign in the words apa, &lpa, $mda, jalpita, to which add 
chamlpita and Bud. Sansk. analpakam from the Index. The same sign was noted 
by Sten Konow on the Begram relief (facsimile in Epigraphia Indica 22, 1933) : 
the sign is not altogether clear on the photograph. 

The linguistic evidence may be taken first." We need to know what happened 
to the rather rare group -ip- of Old Indian. For the Central Indian Prakrits 
there is little difficulty. From R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakritsprachen, 
p. 208, we know appa, kappa, sippa, sippi, jappa’t, beside jampa’s for Old 
Indian alpa, kalpa, spa, Slpin-, jalpañ. Pali has similarly appa, kappa, 
sippa, svppika, sippi, jappati. From Asoka’s Kharosthi we have apa, and kapa. 
For New Indo-Aryan R. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary contains material and 
he has kindly given me some further information. I may quote Sina apo 
‘small’; Lahnda kapp ‘breach’, Hindi متم‎ ‘slice’, Kaémir kraph 
‘cutting’ (dat. krapas); Nepali sip ‘skill’, Marathi sipi ‘tailor’; West 
Pahari zapnu ‘ to speak’. The ph of kraph is likely to be secondary. 

To this material we can add that of the Khotan Dharmapada (BSOAS 
11. 499) which has apa, apaka, and sagapa for alpa, alpaka, and sankalpa. 
The Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicon has, as often carelessly spelt, £apimta for 
kalpita, and karpa for kalpa (ed. P. C. Bagchi, ú, 524); and apia for alpa 
(ibid., ii, 490). 

Khotanese evidence is more important. Here we find three treatments. 
The first is normal Bud. Sanskrit with -lp-, as in the name E 20. 26 Séälpaka, 
E 25. 469 alpagruta and the frequent kalpa. But a Prakrit form with -p- from 
-pp- from -lp- is found in agapi ‘improper, unclean’ (see BSOAS 11. 779). 
The word is written also with -t-, E 21. 68 atapi beside agapt in E 18.62. The 
fem.plur. atapye occurs in Ë 14. 150 atapye skaugye ‘impure samskaras’. The 
game concept is found in the Jataka-stava 38 v 1 samskdre drraya stird agapya 
ءارم‎ ‘the three impure samskaras (activities of speech, act, and thought) 
wil become pure’. In the Rama text occurs (P 2783. 84) Aviyasd agapya 
fiasa ‘impure contemptible human beings’ (translating differently from 
BSOAS 10. 571). This Buddhist word is in Pali akapmiya- ‘improper’ and in 
Bud. Sanskrit akalpya-, as in the Lankävatära-sütra 249. 12 and 255.6 of 
impure flesh food (255.12 mämsa-rudhirähäram akalpyam). Agnean and 
Kuchean have akappt and Kuchean kapp: from the same source. In Kuchean 

1 Sten Konow has discussed part of the evidence in Epigraphia Indica 22, p. 12. 
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akappt renders Sanskrit asuct impure ' (E. Sieg, OLZ 1943, col. 132). A second 
Khotanese word with -p- from -pp- (from -Îp-) is avipa ‘ doubtless’, It occurs 
in the Jataka-stava three times (29 v 3; 34 rl; 35 v 3). In 29 v 3 tvi puño 
harbesg das buysva avipa ° by your merits the whole fire was quenched assuredly’. 
In P 2927. 42 we read hamüra brra hoanda u gvaysára avipa ‘men become 
beloved and are separated assuredly’. The -vip- is derived from *viyapp-, 
as attested in Jaina Maharastri viyappa- ‘doubt’ from older vikalpa-. The 
adverbial avtkalpam means ‘ without doubting’. In Khotan. pip- ‘ to prepare 
food ’ I see a similar derivative from Old Indian prakalp-, but the details must 
await another opportunity. 

The third development, of more interest here, is the Prakrit replacement of 
-lp- by -ph-. Thus in Khotanese E jamphdate ° he chatters ', but in later docu- 
ments jamph-, later japh-, ° to state’ (without any suggestion of ‘idle talk ’) 
represents older Indian jalp-, through -pph- become -mph-, -mph-, -ph-. For the 
replacement of the doubled stops by nasal and stop, see BSOAS 11. 769. 
Support for this change can be found also in the name P 2933. 9 Mahäkapharna, 
beside Kamphina (N 171. 7), which is Mahakapphina in Bud.Sanskrit (see for 
references, BSOAS 11. 769). This name Kapphina is that of the son of King 
Kalpin-, just as Simhala has his name from his father Simha in the Karanda- 
vytha (E. Burnouf, Introduction, 26 ed., p. 199). The Kashghar MS. of the 
Saddharma-pundarika-siitra has Kapphina in contrast to the Nepali MS. 
Kaphina (see ed. Wogihara I, p. 1). In Pali the aspirate is absent in Kappina. 
For a further example of nasal replacing the first of two stops, note also Kuchean 
kampäsässe ' of cotton’ (J. Filliozat, Fragments de textes koutchéens, 1948, 
p. 113) beside Khotan. kapäysa- (-p- from -pp-), Uigur k’p’z *kapäz, Bud.Sansk. 
karpasa-. Probably Agnean 2 a D kappa belongs here, see E. Sieg, 
Übersetzungen, T, p. 5. 

From this evidence we can 8ee that two Prakrit replacements of Old Indian 
-lp- are known in Central Asia: (1) -lp > -pp- (> -p), (2) -lp- > -pph- 
(> -mph-, -ph-). It is this second change to -pph- which seems to give the clue 
to the interpretation of the Kharosthi sign no. 2 above. Palæographically in 
document no. 524, the sign in no. 1 be given in the copy above has a clear p 
(though tending towards ph); the subscript sign in c, below the sign for s, 
shows a cross. Now it is a line crossing a second line which distinguishes 
Kharosthi ph from p. In subscript position, where signs may be slightly 
modified, I see the ph somewhat changed, but clearly preserving the crossed 
line. The palæographical evidence seems therefore to give pph (in no. 524, 
but not in no. 511, even phph would be possible), and this is in accord with the 
linguistic data. From this reading pph certain important points follow. 

In Niya document no. 511 (Plate VIII, 1) anapphakam has been put into 
a Bud. Sanskrit text for analpakam, presumably because elsewhere this same 
sign pph is written in appha (from alpa) as the normal Prakrit spelling. 

A more difficult case is the Begram relief. In this place the sign occurs 
initially, as nowhere else, in a word which in other inscriptions is written pttuno 
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‘father’s’. Sten Konow conjectured that the scribe knew the sign with the 
value p- or possibly even pi- (taking the lower part of the sign for the + ?) in 
other contexts. This may well be the explanation. If, however, the reading 
was pph of one Prakrit, equivalent to the pp of another Prakrit (both are found 
side by side in Khotanese loanwords), the scribe may have given his dialect 
p (which may have replaced the doubled pp, as in the Khotanese cases), and so 
have written patuno by a lapsus in omitting the ç of puuno. He has then 
replaced the original value (p)ph by his own (p)p, but kept the sign, which 
originally meant pph. 

When we find <ka>lgitamts in no. 141 with the normal | written over p, 
we have another case of co-existent double spelling, archaic beside new, as 
we find the many cases of Niya ér- beside the dialectal development into g-. 

The whole problem gets a wider interest when we next proceed to con- 
sider the use of the same sign on the KuSan coins. As is well known the sign 
occurs in the name of Kadphises. 

In Greek script the name is known in the forms KAAA®ES, KAAQOIXOY, 
KAAOIEHZ. From the catalogues of P. Gardner (pp. 120-2), R. B. 
Whitehead (pp. 178-184), and V. Smith (pp. 65-8), we can gather the 
Kharosthi forms of the name as follows: kasasa, kapasa, kaphsasa, kadaphasa, 
kaptsasa, kaphasa, ka usa, and with the sign under discussion in the reading 
now proposed kapphisasa. In most of these forms the -sa is to be taken as the 
ending of the genitive singular, but in some cases, notably ka’usa, one would 
hesitate to take it so. 

Previous readings of this sign on the coins have been Gardner p, Whitehead 
thph, Smith thph, Rapson thph, lp, Konow pp. 

By reading kapphtsa- we have the Indianization of the foreign name of 
which the Greek KAADISHE is linguistically an older form, presumably in an 
Iranian language. The evidence of the spelling KAAADEZ may prove that the 
vowel of the second syllable was an open ë, tending to + (as we find ë in 
Maralbashi Iranian, but in Khotanese š from the Old Iran. at), rather than a 
difference of quantity (for which view one can quote F. W. Thomas, New Indian 
Antiquary, 7 (1944), p. 99). If we wish to trace the separate parts of the name, 
certain suggestions can be offered, but naturally of an almost unknown lan- 
guage any etymology, unless the most obvious, is precarious. In Iranian we 
can trace a word *kata- preserved in Ossetic+ (an Iranian dialect, as is now well 
known, closely associated with eastern Iranian dialects such as those spoken 
in Sogdiana, Tokharistan, and Khotan) in the word Digoron kadā ‘ honour’, 
from *kata-, and in the Armenian loanword from Iranian nkat ° human regard, 
consideration ’ from *ni-kata-. In Khotanese there is a word phis- attested in 
8$-phisa- ‘white’ (rendering Sansk. pandura in the Suvarnabhäsasütra 

1A different Iranian word kāta- is found in Zoroastrian Pahlavi kütak k’tk in the Dénkart 
(DEM 620.17) where we read apak aprnäyakän katak kart ‘ he played with the children’. This 
passage with its explanation was given me some six years ago by R. C. Zaehner. For Armenian 


katak ‘ jest ’ see, E. Benveniste, Trans. Phil. Soo. 1945, p. 73, with the references to Sogdian kat, 
katak ° play, jest’. 
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36 v 2), where sft- represents $fiya- in a compound. À second case of phis- 
is in phistina- ‘ mark, seal’ which translates Sansk. mudra ‘ seal”. This phis- 
is a development of Old Iran. pats- ‘ to mark’, which is used in the Iranian of 
Maralbashi in the sense of ‘to write’. The reason for the aspirate ph- instead 
of p- here, as also in pharu ‘ much ’, has still to be found. If now we combine 
these two words we get an Old Iranian *kata-passa- ‘of honoured form’, 
From such a compound the attested kadaphes and kadphtsés would represent 
Middle Iranian changes. But one would not wish to take an etymology too 
seriously. 

Two other problems remain to notice. In JRAS 1903, 286—7, with Plate II, 
E. J. Rapson read on a coin kuju] la kassasya and he repeated this reading in 
Kharostht Inscriptions, 1929, p. 312. Sten Konow (Epigraphia Indica, 22, 
1933, .م‎ 13, note 2, and Acta Orient. 19. 66, 74) preferred to read ts for the sign 
where E. J. Rapson had read ss. The lower s is certain, but the suprascript 
sign is harder to decipher. To read either ss or és is to introduce a combination 
of sounds not found elsewhere. I would propose to see in the suprascript sign 
on this coin the letter v, and hence reach the reading kavsa, with vs representing 
a foreign fs, that is *kafsa. This would also justify the reading ka'usa as given 
by V. Smith on his Plate XI 2, where the ’u seems clear. This -us- would be 
another way to indicate es or fs. 

The second problem is in the Khalatse inscription, which haa been so often 
treated, see the bibliography in Sten Konow, Kharoshtht Inscriptions, p. 79 f., 
and add F. W. Thomas, New Indian Antiquary VI, 1944, p. 81f.; Sten 
Konow, Acta Orient. 20. 118. We should I think read the royal name 
kavphisasa with eph. I see $ clearly above and in the lower part of the sign 
I recognize the crossed lines which express the essential part of ph. This vph 
is then another way of representing the sound expressed elsewhere by pph, 
according to the interpretation offered above.? 


4. kuth’aksira, kuth’eksira 
The meaning of Niya kuth’akjira could be defined from the context which 
showed that the word referred to adoption of children (T. Burrow, Language, 


p. 83). It was inferred from such a collocation as no. 569 huth’akjrasa ufa 
‘ the camel of the k.’ that it was a technical term indicating the payment made 


. to the parents by people adopting the child. It was suggested that the word 


pratikara ‘tecompense’ might have been implied with the genitive of 
kuth’akgira. The second component was traced to Old Indian kgwa ‘ milk’ 


1 The is so commonly found in transliterations of Kharogth! must be replaced by t$: the 
lower á is clear. I have so transliterated it in the Khotan Dharmapada, as Sten Konow has in his 
Kharoshthi Inscriptions. 

a T should add here that I would read Uvima before Kavphisasa, as Sten Konow has again 
urged in Acta Orient. 20. 118. F. W. Thomas proposed to read Uvicha, loo. cit. Against this, in 
addition to the shape of the sign on the stone, is that the Kharosthi palatal ch would not corre- 
spond to the ks and ak attested in the Sanskrit forms of the names of Huvekga (H. Luders, JRAS 
1912, 158) and Huviska. It is the Kharosthi retroflex (cerebral) ch, which I transliterate ks, 
which corresponds to ks, see BSOAS 11. 770-5. 


ete nan a 5 
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(a likely word in such a connexion). The first component was not certainly 
identified. Both F. W. Thomas (Acta Orient. 12. 37) and T. Burrow (Language, 
p. 83) thought of a participle meaning ‘ extracted’, found in a verbal base 
kug- or kus-. In his Translation T. Burrow eventually gave ‘ milk-payment °. 
Sten Konow, in his discussion of the Kharosthi th and th’ (Acta Orient. 19. 68-72) 
pointed out that th corresponded, in texts where a clear distinction was main- 
tained between these two signs, to unaspirated sf of Old Indian, while fh’ 
represented older aspirates, as sth. Hence he doubted (p. 72) that a participle 
in -sta- could be contained in kuth’aksira with its t: The problem remained 
therefore unsolved. 

Hitherto the solution has been sought along inner-Indian lines, but another 
important element of the Krorayina vocabulary was Iranian (of a type different 
from Khotanese, see BSOAS 13. 121-128). If we consult Iranian materials, 
a different solution becomes possible. 

From the passages in documents. nos. 39, 45, 331, 553, 569, 741, and the 
additional text 771 (BSOS 9. 114) we see the genitive of kuth’akjtra, except m 
two. No. 741 has huth’akjira na tidaga ‘the k. has not been given’. Also in 
no. 771 we find kufh'akÿira tirsa vad'avi 1 ‘ one three-year-old mare as k.’ (if 
itrsa = tirga). 

Here we may have ‘ the adoption-fee '. Elsewhere we find the fee specified 
with the genitive, as in 45 kufh’akmrasa tirga aspa ° the three-year-old horse of 
the adoption’. In no. 553, obverse 2, we find kuth’akgirasa sarva ditaga huats 
‘the whole of the k. has been given’. No. 569 has similarly kuth'akgtrasa sarsa 
didaga. 

A meaning ' adopted child ’ or ‘ adoption of a child’ or ' that which is con- 
nected with an adopted child ’, is the normal use of compounds: determinative 
compound becoming possessive adjective, and thence again a substantive (see 
on this development, J. Wackernagel, Alitndssche Grammatik II, pp. 304 f.). 

The difficulty in the use of th’ here which represents an Indian sth rather than 
st is less 1f we are dealing with a non-Indian (Iranian) word, in which there was, 
of course, no difference between aspirated and unaspirated sounds but only št 
. (which in Khotan was noted by sf, and in the Maralbashi Iranian by st, retroflex 
8 before dental t). Hither th or th’ may have seemed suitable for an Iranian 
št. For th = Iranian št, see the discussion of Niya sofhamga in BSOAS 13.123 ff. 

It is only with our increasing knowledge of Iranian in Central Asia, from the 
abundant material from Khotan and the fragmentary texts from Maralbashi 
and Tumshuq, with the isolated words in Krorayina, that we are able to test a 
theory of Iranian origin in this present case. There are two components to be 
investigated. 


3 I should indicate here that for the sign read £^ replacing older unaspirated غم‎ I should like 
to read şt, just as in the dental series we read sf, as in hasta, in medial position. But for th’ 
replacing an old aspirate I would understand th, as in the dental series we have th as m vithav- 
(a word which, however, raises difficult problems in other Kharosth! sources). This can only be 
mentioned here en passant. [There is a misprint for g ına BSOAS 13. 124 last line.] 
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1. The Old Iranian zraus- ‘ call, call out, cry out’ is found in Avestan 
wraos-: cruëta-, occurring also with preverbs wpa, and pa-; Mid. Parth. 
ærôs-: æruëtay ‘call’, ards ‘a call’, inf. zrustan, found also with preverb 
'b- in 'bzrws- ‘to cry out’; Mid. Pers. zróh-: wröst (or crust) ° call, preach ’, 
ærôh ‘a call, sermon’; New Pers. œurüé-idan ‘to cry out’, rurós ‘ cock’, 
On these words and others, see A. Ghilain, Essas sur la langue parthe, p. 64 ; 
W. B. Henning, Das Verbum des Muttelperstschen der Turfanfragmente, p. 185. 
The group of words has also been studied by H. H. Schaeder, Iranische Beitrage 
I, p. 254 (Schriften der Kónigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 6, 1930), who 
added the Syriac kàroz-ü ‘announcer’, and thence Armen. k‘aroz-em 
‘I announce’. It is found in Central Asian Iranian in Khotan and at 
Maralbashi :— 

Khotan. grüs- ‘call, name’, 3rd pres. griste, 9117816, gaurste, 3rd plur. 
grrüsidá ; 3rd sing. pret. ggurste, later P 2049. 5 gauste. 

Maralbashi 1 krus-, participle krusta- ° called out, read out '. 

From these two sources we therefore obtain a *krušta- or *guršta-, *gušta- 
‘called’, which might well be the origin of Niya kuth’a-, if that is traced back to 
*kust(h)a-. 

For the use of ‘ call, name ’ to express adoption, we may recall the well- 
known coin of Goterzés. This is given by E. J. Rapson in JRAS 1906, 
793, footnote 2, as reading BAZIAEQZ BASIAEQN APZAKOY YOZ 
KEKAAOYMENOX APTABANOY l'OTEPZHZ ° Goterzés called (= adopted) 
son of Artabanos, king of kings, the Ársakés'. The reference to adoption was 
noted by E. Herzfeld (Archæologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, I, 150, and IV, 61). 
He proposed to find a similar phrase in the Greater Bundahign p. 232. 1, where 
he read frazand zvànd ‘he named (= adopted) the child’, but this requires a 
change of text. It would be & good emendation, but cannot be more. 

2. Khotan. sirka ‘child’. In P 2834. 54 in the story of Nanda we have 
avijsyade suka ‘blind child’? The more usual later form is ssika., 
sika- ° child ' without -r-, which renders Sansk. bala- ‘ child’. This gives us a 
Khotan. sira- with the suffix -ka (which we know in the Iranian Khotan. 
nauka, see BSOAS 12. 327, and in the Indian Khotan. sumaärka ‘tender’, 
containing a Prakrit sumära- from older sukumàra-). Khotan. $8, s- represents 
Old Iran. zš- or š-. 

If now we combine these two Iranian words we get *xrudta-rétra- for ° called 
child ’ in the sense of ° adopted child’. From that the Khotan. form would 
. be *gursfa-sira-, whence or from a similar dialect in Krorayina the Niya 
kuth'akfira would arise without further difficulty. 


1 Sten Konow, Hin neuer Saka-Dialekt (ABAW 1935), p. 50. For the Tumshuq folio, see 
Sten Konow, Journal Asiatique, 1041-2, 83 ff. He published a new edition of both in Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 14, 179 ff. It contains, what has not been recognized, a form of 
Karmavécand, or ordination formula. A study of ıt will appear in BSOAS 13, pt. 3 

* The passage was quoted in BSOAS 10. 576. I am still uncertain about hamye, and I have not 
yet been able to obtain a photograph of the manusoript. 
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5. Tar-mi-ta 


The colophon in the Tibetan Tanjur in which T'ar-ma-ta is mentioned has 
now had a large fortune. The name was noted first by P. Cordier with a query 
in his Index du Bstan-hgyur 1915, part of the Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain of the 
Bibliothèque Nationale, on p. 408. The place-name was identified by 2. Pelliot 1 
as the old form of Tirmidh, which was known also in Chinese ta % tame < tát- 
mi& (Hüan-tsang, Records of the Western Lands, transl. S. Beal, I, 38). 

We should add here the form from the Bundahisn tmyt' *tarmit Greater 
Bundahiën 86. 7, variant twlmyt and in Pazand script taramat. Sylvain Lévi 
discussed the passage in his article Le “ Tokharten ”, in the Journal Asiatique 
1933. 1. 27. From there it has passed to W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and 
India, 118-19, Journal Hellen. Soc. 60, 1940, 84-94, and Alexander the Great 
(Sources and Studtes), 1948, 234-5. The same colophon recurs also in F. Altheim, 
Weltgeschichte Astens tm griechischen Zeitalter, I, 309 ff. 

Unfortunately a mistaken inference has been drawn from the brief 
note in P. Cordier's Catalogue. He had printed “ originaire de Tarmita (3), 
au bord du fleuve Paksu”. This has been treated as if “ original ” stood there, 
and wide-sweeping deductions based upon this interpretation. 

It is evidently necessary that the full colophon should be made available to 
scholars so that they can judge for themselves what it actually contains. I have 
attempted to give this information in the following note. I have had a copy of 
the blockprint in Paris kindly sent to me by J. Filliozat, a copy of the Narthang 
print of the Commonwealth Relations Office, and a photograph of the Derge 
print in Oslo by the kindness of Professor Morgenstierne. I have had the kind 
assistance of my friends D. R. Shackleton Bailey, D. L. Snellgrove, and 
E. R. Fournier d’Albe in reading the Tibetan text. The colophon is in verse. It is 
contained in Tanjur, vol. Lu = 86, folio 463 b 3-464 a 1 of the Paris print, 
Narthang 454 a 5454 b 4, Derge Yu 389—390. 

After the rdzogs-so ° is finished ’ of the Vinaya-siitra we find :— 

gan dag dul-Zih bslab hdod-pa 
hdul-hdzin de-la géol-ba dag 
de-dag bde-bar gnas-byahi phyir 
rus lpags lhag-ma lus byun-cià 
5. mi-zad nad-kyis zin-pahi lus 

srog ni mgrin-par phyir hdra-Zin 
sans-rgyas: éhul-khrims mon hdod-pa 
slob-dpon Chos-kyi bées-giien-gyis 2 
hdul mdo rgya cher hgrel-pa hdi 

10. de-ltar bdag-gis sbyar byas-pas 
lan-cig ma-yin de bZin-du 
¿hul yon bZi-la bdag spyod sog 


1 Termez dans lea textes chinois et tibétains, Doklady Akademii Nauk, 1929, p. 297. 
2 Derge gyis, Narthang gy. 
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dpal-ldan yul-mchog Tar-mi-te Zes bya 
dam-pas bshags-pa de-na mkhas-pa gnas 

15. Pa-ksu Zes bya chu klun hgram-du ni 
hbyor-rgyas grags-mchogs groh-khyer grub-par hgyur 
dpal-ldan gnas mchog gron-khyer de-ñid-du 
kha-na-ma-tho med-pahi rigs-mchog skyes 
de ni lo brgyad bsam-pa rnam dag-pas 

20. khyim-gyi hbyor-pa dgah-la-han chags-pa med 
skye-ba gZan-nas goms-pas rtogs ldan-4in 
dkon-mchog gsum-la brten-pas sems dben gyur 
bslab-pahi rten-ldan éhul-la fier spyad-cin 
dam-pahi bstan-la brtan-pas hdi-rnams phye 


25. sans-rgyas byams-pa fi-ma ni 
rdo-rje mchog-gi gdan spo-la 
ji-srid rdzogs sans ma éar-ba 
28. de-srid sa steh hdir gnas fog 
hdul-bahi mdo rgya-cher hgrel-pa rdzogs-so 


Translation (as literal as possible, keeping closely to the lines of the 
Tibetan) :— 
1. Whoever under discipline (vinaya) desire teaching, 
applying themselves to this Vinaya study, 
for their living in comfort, 
by me the Teacher Chos-kyi bées-gñen (= Dharmamitra) 
(whose body has become only bone and skin, 
5. in body afflicted by intolerable disease, 
as it were with breath in throat), 
eager for sila of the Buddha, 
10. this Vinaya-siitra-(vistara)-tika has been composed. 
Therefore not once (= often) in this way I would practise the four éila-guna. 


In that glorious ($rmant) capital city called Tar-mi-ta, 
praised by the good, the learned man dwelt. 
15. On the bank of the river called Paksu (Oxus), 
vastly rich, supremely famous, the city was perfected. 
In the very glorious ($r$mant-) chief place, 
one of a principal honourable family was born. 
He—at eight years—his thought (sankalpa) fully cleansed, 
20. regardless even of pleasure of household wealth, 
filled with understanding by exercise in other births, 
relying on the Triratna, the mind made separate (vivikta), 
earnestly practising the sila based on the teaching (#ksa), 
holding to the good doctrine, he has set this out. 


VoM n. 
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25. Till the Buddha Maitri, the Sun, rise fully awakened upon the supreme 
Vajra seat, so long may I dwell on the earth. 


ENDED the Vinaya-siitra-(vistara)-tika. 


It will be seen that lines 1-12 and lines 25-28 are ir. seven-syllable verses 
and that the intermediate piece, lines 13-24, 1s nine-syllabled. The first sets of 
verses are expressed in the first person (bdag 'I"), while the nine-syllabled 
verses are in the third person (de ° that’). 

1. Vinaya and winaya-dhara allude to the title of the work and to the title 
of Dharmamitra, the winaya-dhara- ‘scholar in the Vinaya’, with the old 
technical use of -dhara. 

2. Chos-kyi bées-güen ‘Friend of the Dharma’, is represented in the 
colophon in prose (Narthang, folio 455 a 1) by Dha-rma-mi-tra in Tibetan 
script. P. Cordier has quoted this passage in his Index. l 

3. “ Breath in throat ” is the common Indian idiom for nearness to death, 
in Sanskrit kantha-gata- with prana-, Jaina Mähärastri hantha-gaya-pdna- 
‘with breath in throat’. 

4. sla, the moral duties of a Buddhist. In line 12 ¢hul-yon represents 
$ia-guna ° qualities of morality, moral duties’. The Bud. Sansk. phrase occurs 
in the Kasyapa-parivarta (ed. A. von Staél-Holstein, p. 25) stlagunopapeta-. 
Here the Tibetan translator has put the full form éhul-khrims yon-tan. The 
Udana-varga (ed. P. N. Cakravarti, p. 240) has éilagunatr upach. H. Hendriksen 
has kindly sent me the Pali references Jataka, I, 213, 30 stlaguno, IT 112, 8 
stlagunacaro, Milinda-pañha 132, 23 acara-stlaguna-. I have not found the list 
of four set out in detail. A similar compound is käma-guna. 

D. yul mchog ' capital city’, according to Jüschke's Dictionary. Here one 
might prefer to render ' excellent country’. But grom-Ehyer ' city ^ refers to 
Tar-mi-ta in lines 16, 17. 

6. Paksu ‘Oxus’. The p- has replaced a b- which is the normal way of 
writing Indian v-. Sanskrit had vaksu and vanksu, and in Chinese we find, given 
by Hüan Tsang, £8 $%, K 50, 1257, fu-ts'u < bivak-ts'su, that is, *vaksu, 
beside W XL, K 764, 1153 po-ts‘a > b‘dk-ts‘a, indicating *vaksa (P. Pellot, 
JA 1914, 2. 409). On the Kuëän coins we have in Greek script OAXPO and 
OXP O (see my Zoroastrian Problems, p. 67). For the latar development of the : 
name in Sanskrit vokkäna and bhokkäna, in modern Wakhän, see Sylvain Lévi, | 
JA 1915, in the Mahamayüri 99. 2 (Sanskrit, Chinese. and Tibetan); and 
G. Morgenstierne, IIFL 2. 433. Note that a Khotanese word bassa- ‘ river ? 
occurs (Sten Konow, NTS 11. 67); in Yidgha we find bazátyo ° stream’, and 
in Khowar the loanword 525 ‘ stream ’ (G. Morgenstierne, loc. cit., p. 199). 

7. Triratna, the three jewels, Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 

8. sems dben “mind separate or solitary’. In the Kâäéyapa-parivarta, 
chap. 104 we find in the description of the drydndm gotrara ‘ essence of the 
àryas' as the fifth quality: vwiiam tad gotram kaya-cita-vivekataya, which 
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the Tibetan renders by sems dben-pa. Note too the Udanavarga (in the Smrti- 
varga, ed. N. P. Cakravarti, L’Uddna-varga sanskrit, p. 186) viveke bhiratam 
manach» ‘the mind delighting in solitude ’. 

9. Byams-pa renders Bud. Sansk. Maitreya, Maitri, the Bodhisattva. On 
the cult of Maitreya, see Sylvain Lévi, Mattreya le Consolateur in Mélanges 
R. Linossier, 1932, II 355 f£., N. Péri, BEFEO 11. 439-458. The longing to be 
present at the expected sannspdia ° gathering’ of Maitreya was frequently 
expressed, see the Uigur text in F. W. K. Müller, Uigurica II 79. On the forms 
of the name, see BSOAS 11. 779 f., and below, p. 408. 

10. Vayräsana ° the Vajna seat ' is the Buddha’s seat at Gaya. The Tibetan 
rendered by rdo-rje gdan, see L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, p. 305. 
The Sanskrit word occurs in Khotanese P 2787. 70 bvatyau jsa 21/0811 vajrrdysa 
‘the Diamond Throne adorned with rays of light’, and in Uigur waóraz-an 
örgün özû “on the Diamond Throne’ (örgün = dsana) in Tiirktsche Turfan 
Texte 4, B 54. 

As will be seen the colophon states that Dharmamitra wrote the Com- 
mentary on the Vinaya-sütra. He was a native of the famous city Tar-mi-ta, 
in the country of Tho-gar. The Tibetan writer has made no comparison of 
Tarmita with any other name, and it is regrettable that so much has been 
imported into the colophon. [Also R. B. Whitehead, Num. Chron. 1948, 23.] 


6. tuxarik ‘ Tokharian’ 


All references to the Tokharians have an importance for the history of 
Central Asia. One occurrence in the Persian romantic epic poem Vis and Ramin? 
of Fakhru ’d-Din As‘ad Gurgani, written between A.D. 1040 and 1054, lies 
unnoticed in the editions of the Persian text. 

In the edition of Nassau Lees, p. 52, L 1 and in that of Mojtaba Minovi, 


p. 79, we have the passage ot و سلصد‎ TEJ صد أسب‎ Bad asp i tàzi 
u si-gad tajärah “ A hundred horses of the Tazi (Arabs), and three hundred 
thorough-bred (?) horses”. Butin the Georgian translation? the translator has 


' putiurartg-1, toxarig-, or toxarik’-1.5 He therefore probably read in his Persian 


text oرlÃ‎ tuzürah (riming with sitárah). The reference is then to the famous 


: horses of Central Asia, of Ferghanah and Tokharistan. On those horses one 


can see Ed. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, 
p. 155, J. Markwart, Vehrot und Arang, p. 88, and B. Laufer, Sino-Iransca, 
pp. 210 ff. In Georgian the word was specialized to mean ‘ambler’. 

This passage should therefore be added to the list of local products listed by 
V. Minorsky (BSOAS 11. 763). 

In the Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov I, 310, Y. Vladimireov quoted the 


1 For a recent study of this poem, see V. Minorsky, BSOAS 11. 1 ff., Vis u Ramin, a Parthian 
Romance. 

3 Translated into English by O. Wardrop, Visramians, p. 42. 

3 [ put t for aspirated £, and &’ for ejective k. 


a, Pe 
———À M. 
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name toyar from Mongol, derived from Tibetan tho-gar, tho-dkar. He gave the 
passage of the Vinaya from the Mongol Kanjur: toyar ulus-un jayun ükin 
‘a hundred girls of the Toyar land’. D. R. Shackleton Bailey has kindly given 
me the Tibetan text from which this Mongol is translated. Here in the Vinaya 
(Narthang, vol. Ga = 2, 319b2f) we find thog-gar yul-gyi bu-mo brgya 
‘a hundred girls of the Thog-gar land’. This is the first place in which I have 
noted the spelling with double g: thog-gar. The Derge edition here has (vol. 
Ga 195 a 1) tho-gar. Both editions have tho-gar in the second occurrence : 
Narthang 322 b 6, Derge 196 b 6. 

But most fortunately we have now the original Sanskrit from which the 
passage is translated in the Vinaya of the Müla-Sarvästivada MS. from Gilgit 
(ed. Nalinaksha Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, ILI, 3, 136): satam kambojskanam 
kanyanam ° a hundred girls of Kamboja’. 

The direct equation thog-gar = kamboja has not appeared before. It would 
extend the Tho-gar land more to the south, but probably the Tibetan author 
had only a vague conception of the region included in Tho-gar. 

I mention here also the Sanskrit form toksära, which though long known, 
has not been noticed especially in Central Asian studies. It occurs in the 
dictionary Vaïjayant: (ed. G. Oppert, p. 37), verse 15: lampakas tu murundah 
syus toksäräs tu yugahkah. The passage was quoted by the Editor at the end 
of Sten Konow’s paper, Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, in the Journal of 
Indian History, 12, p. 46, in reference to Murunda. The kg is a hyper- 
sanskritization of the foreign x, for which also kh, Akh, and s were 
written. 


7. Two Käëyari Words 


We know the name of the people of Kašyar before the Islamic period from 
several sources. The Tibetans used Ga-hjag (see F. W. Thomas, Tibetan 
Interary Texts, pp. 118, 133. The Derge print of the Khotan Annals has the 
same reading). Kaëyari himself in the eleventh century knew of känčäkī as 
the language of Kašyar and quoted thirteen words of the language. In the 
Niya texts the name Kamjaka may conceal the same people. But native words 
of the Kaëyari language are little known. 

One word given by Käëyari as the name of a plant, kanba Es. (ed. 
Istanbul, index p. 301; facsimile 210. 1) may be identified with the name of 
“ flax " in Sogdian kynp’ *kenba, the Khotanese kumbä, but such a word is a 
wandering cultural word (see W. B. Henning, BSOAS 11. 724). 

From a Chinese source we have another Kāšyarī word, but this also a loan- 
word. In the Sung-kau-seng-te'uan A gg ff fA (ed. Taisho 2061) quoted by 
Sylvain Lévi (BEFEO 4. p. 562) it is stated that in Käëyar the teacher, 
upadhydaya, is called 48 jit K Gram. Serica 468 b, 1129 zu-sə < yuat-4ya. This 
gives us another development of the Indian upadhyaya on which I have written 
a note in BSOAS 13. 132-4, concerned with the *vaza from the same word in 
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become mara- in Khotanese. This same Khotanese mara- supplies the explana- 
tion of the word quoted by P. Pelliot in T'oung Pao 13 (1912) 354 from a 
Chinese text, the Travels of Wang Hiuan-teó in the 7th century. Here in a 
text associated with Khotan we find Bf 42 K 593, 527 mo-li < mud-lji given as 
the name of a great fish. It is at once explained by the Khotanese nom. sing. 
*mard. The date is of importance. 

15. To the discussion of Chinese mo-mo-ts (BSOAS 13. 131 f.) can now be 
added the word mamattt, mámmatts in Khotanese. Two passages were quoted 
in BSOAS 11. 765-6, where the word seems to serve as a personal name. 
In a Khotanese text of Sven Hedin (to be published shortly) occurs: bye 
mammatt: arsa “ witness M.A.”, where the word may be a title. 


Gleanings from the Kuvalayamala Kaha I 


Three fragments and specimens of the Eighteen Desabhasas 
By ALFRED MASTER 
§1 
SHORT account of the Kuvalayamala was given in “ An Unpublished 
Fragment of Paisaci", BSOAS., xii, p. 659 foll. It is dated A.D. 778 and 
is known from two MSS.—J dated a.D. 1083 and P undated, of which P 2 is 
a copy. The bulk of the work is written in Payaya-bhasa, i.e. Jaina Maharastri. 
Other styles are used, one of which is Avabbhamsa, which Uddyotana, the 
author, describes as Sakkaya-Pay’ubhaya-suddh àsuddha-pasa-samataramga- 
ramgamia vaggiram “ A spoken language rippling with even waves of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit words correct and incorrect ". It is therefore not the classical 
Apabhraméa of Hemacandra and others, which does not contain Sanskrit 
words apart from the tatsamas or words common to Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
$2 

The first and longest fragment is printed by L. B. Gandhi in GOS. 37 (G.), 
Intro., p. 109. The spelling is much less regular than in the Prakrit preceding 
and following it, and cannot be ascribed for the most part to clerical errors. 
The two MSS. do not differ widely. For reasons into which it is unnecessary to 
enter here it is clear that J and P were copied from the same MS. and neither 
is dependent upon tke other. P 2, although an inferior MS., often usefully 
supplements J and in the present extract such aid is particularly welcome, as 
owing to the habit of readers putting a finger on the text where difficulties 
occur, much of the J palm-leaf has been smudged and would be almost 
unreadable without the help of P 2. The rotograph copy is therefore unsuitable 
for reproduction. As I have not always accepted the readings of G., the passage 
15 reproduced here with some more lines by way of introduction. 

Bhaniyam Maydtccena “ Aho, gäma-mahattarà ! mahäpävam mae kayam 
mittadojjham nama, tà aham jaltam kudsanam pavissams. Deha majjha pasiaha 
katthawm jalanam va” tt. Tau bhaniyam ekkena gäma-mahatiarena (1) Edu ; 
ehau, dummanas-sahu, savvam je thujaaridu, tujjhànau vamkea valitaum \ 
paraddhaum. Etu praim sugai, bhrätu-vara, bhramti sampratu. Tau annena 
bhaniyam (2) “Thuja viraidu dhana-lavaya suha-lampade, etu praim 
dutth'attha-mana-moha-luddhaum. Tum samprati brolitaum. Etu etu 
praraddhu bhallaum. Tau annena bhaniam cira-jara-junna-dehena (3) E ttha 
sujjhati kira suvannem. E vaisänara-muha-gataum, kaum pau mittassa 
vamcana * Kämälia-vrata-dharane etu pau tujjhe ppanähiya ". Tau sayala- 
Dramga-säminä bhaniam jettha-maha-mayaharena, (4) ‘‘Dhavala-vahana- 
dhavala-dehassa siri bhrameti; ja vimala-jala-dhaval'ujjala, s& bhadari-yati- 
Gamga pravesi tuhum, mitradrojjhu to nima sujjhati.” 
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“ Mayaditya said ' O village-elders! I have committed a great sin, that is 
to say, betrayal of a friend, therefore I shall enter an evil place aflame. Save 
my body from pains and burning.’ Then a village elder said (1) ‘ This is so, 
dejected sir. All indeed is thy action, Thy destiny has turned awry. Therefore 
thy blameless life, excellent brother, i8 now confusion.’ Then another said 
(2) ‘What thou hast done" is for a little wealth from lust of happiness ; 
because of this thou wert seduced by the mental lure of wretched riches. 
Thou hast now transgressed. This, this is thy destiny, my friend.’ 
Then another with a body withered by old age said, (3) ‘Surely gold 
is purified here! O thou who art the mouth of the Supreme Being, how 
is the deceiving of a friend a sin? By taking the vows of a Kapalika, let 
this sin of thine be destroyed.’ Then spoke the Lord of all the Drangas, the 
senior High Elector, (4) ° The sheen of the white body of a draught bullock is 
dazzling. Do thou enter that venerable Ganges of ascetics, which gleams with 
the whiteness of pure water, then indeed thy betrayal of a friend is cleansed 
away. " 

(1) ehau: cf. Hem. 4. 362 eha, eho, ehu and O.Guj. ehavau. dummanas-sáhu : 
so G., but dumma- is not clear. P 2 has houmanussaham. The true reading is 
possibly bhoumanussdu human life of enjoyment; au, life, is neuter like savvam. 
jeisa padapurana: Hem. 2.217. thwj': G.'s reading, but uncertain ; if correct 
it derives from Pkt. tuhya (Pischel transliterates tuyha), a form of Gen.-Abl. 
based on Skt. mahyam (Pali has tuyham Dat.-Gen.) which passed into *tuhuya, 
*iuhuja, thuja, cf. Marwari, Mewari thüm from tuhum and Guj. tuj from *tuhua. 
tuyhänau : Gen. with -nau = O.Guj. -nau (G.). sampratu : cf. Pkt. sampayam ; 
P 2 samprai. 

(2) thuja : G. has thuje, but the karna of j is very faint; P 2 jams. lavaya : 
G. reads laväsa ta and glosses laväsaya tathä ; J lavasá va (or ta) with sd can- 
celled, P 2 lavasde, which gives good sense (with the desire for), but is too easy ; 
asaya is a regular Pali idiom with the Dat. to express longing (W. Geiger, Pal 
Literature and Language, p. 117) and laväsäya is perhaps correct. samprats: 
the Skt. form. brolitaum: Pkt. bola sink, pass away, bolae transgress 
(Ratnachandraji); G. glosses abravih, but in that case we should expect 
brollitaum, and the sense would be poor. The anusväras may be due to 
attraction to tum, but the use of anusvüras is everywhere erratic. 

(3) e: G. reads re as P 2, but e is clear and has the same meaning. kämälia : 
J has komälia tender lady, with the karma over the mtra of ko faint; possibly 
kapaka should be read, as P 2 has kávaliya. ppanähiya (nas > nah) 18 not 
recorded, but can be paralleled (Pisch., PG., $ 264): G. glosses prananksyats, 
but the form seems to be a 2 sg. impv.; P 2 is wildly astray with eueueu sujjhe 
jjanahim. Dra in Dramga is indistinct; P2 just ga. mayaharena from 
matadhara-, gräma-pradhäna Hargovind Das T. Sheth, cf. Guj. matadàr coun- 
cillor, voter, matadar (Persianized from matadhara) a village elector to the post 
of patel in certain Gujarat villages ; the word should mean “ property-holder ” 
(Persian mata’ dûr), but the qualification of matädärs is not from property. 
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bhrameti: J bhramtts corrected by later hand, from bhramita; P 2 bhramati, 
which may be right. bhadàri: an Apa. word. prävesi : a denominative. 

The only clue to the locality of this scene is the mention of the Dramga- 
svami. If Dramga is the correct reading, it may refer to the Dangs, the hilly 
forest region between the Surat and Nasik districts, and Gandhi’s opinion, 
based on the use of -nau and bhallau, that the language is that of the Gujjaras, 
will not be disturbed thereby. The word dramga occurs in the Kharogthi 
documents and is discussed by T. Burrow, Language of Khar. Doc., p. 98. 
He interprets it as “ office ", but cannot reconcile this meaning with dramga 
of the Rajatarangini and udranga in Kuttanimatam and suggests that the 
original meaning may be “ fortified place ” or “elevated structure”. The 
latter meaning would not be too remote from that of Dang, especially as rañga 
is rather “ arena " or ‘ area " than “ structure” Udranga is also used in the 
Valabhi copper-plates of A.D. 605-10 (e.g. JJBRAS., N.S. i, 39) in the phrase 
sodrangam soparikaram. where it seems to mean a tax, and drdngika in the 
phrase -mniyukiaka-dräñngika-mahatiara-cäfabhata- meaning a particular official. 

The language contains several Apa. features, which are common with Old 
Gujarati. Peculiar are the retention of Skt. ar as aç in vatsänara and the 
irregular alternation of -t-, -d-, and zero. P 2 has also the y-&ruti and the 
irregularity operates for different words, so dyartum, valiyaum, gayaum, erasa ; 

~~ yadt with d and sugatt with t. It is only the dentals which show irregularity, and 
we seem here to make contact with the practice of dramatic Sauraseni. 

Whether we take this extract as an example of Apabhraméa prose or of 
written Gujjara desabhasa, it is unique. 


$3 

The second fragment (G. Fol. 37, Intro. p. 110) is a Doha of the regular 

type—6 + 4 ل‎ 3/6 + 4 + 1; the first half line ends v v, the second - v», the 
. . rime being -ei. It is introduced aa follows. 

Jäva ya imam cimiet Candaso mohienam, tava imam giyayam 01 
gamanadse, 

Jo jasu manusu vallahaum, tam jai annu ramei, 
jai so jāņai jivai va, to tahu prana laei. 

J jäsu, P 2 jasu: these are alternative forms, but the metre requires the 
latter. va to: Q. reads patto, P 2 v so; J is clumsily corrected with doubtful 
intention. 

“ And while Candaso was thinking of her with infatuation, a village dancing 
girl sang this song, ‘ He who has a beloved one, if another woos that one, if he 
kuows and is alive, he will take the other's life ^." 

* Is alive " == “is a true man”. 

The fourteenth century Ratnaprabhasiiri, who wrote an abstract of the 
Kuvalayamala, called Kuvalayamala-katha-samksepa, has 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vols, Surat, Nasik, and Khandesh. 


a 
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Tavad idam natya gitam "Istam yanmánusam yasya tadanyena rameta 
cet/sa jänannevamirsyäluradatte tasya jivitam. 

This has the same meaning, except that jtvat va is replaced by irsdlur 
jealous. Possibly Ratnaprabha read tsa-vasu for jsoas va so(to) which breaks 
the metre. Jsa-vasu gives better sense than 33505, but the construction is 
awkward. 

The language is Apabhraméa of the classical type, but being verse is 
remarkable only for its date, which is the earliest recorded, the sporadic 
examples in the Paumacariya, Bharata’s Nätyaéästra and the Vikramorvasiya 
being all under suspicion as interpolations or through uncertainty of reading 
or date. It is impossible to say whether the dancing girl was using her own 
language, but it was certainly one she understood and one which was ordinarily 
used for songs in small towns. 


§ 4 

The third extract (G. Fol. 47, p. 110) is also a Doha. The caesura is marked 
by a matra in J. It is introduced as follows :— 

Rite puna kahimpi devaule padvina pasutto. Réai-pacchimajame kena w 
Gujjara-pahiena imam Dhavala-duvahayam giyam—avi ya 

Jo navi, vihuré, visajjanau dhavalau kaddhai bharu, 
80 gotthamgana-mandanau sesau vva jamsäru. 

duvahayam in the Prakrit portion is a hapas, Skt. *deadhaka = duidhaka. 
It is not the Dodhaka of the Piñgala, which is a 16 m&tra quatrain, but a Doha 
or Dūhā. vsayanau: G. has vibhajjannau against the MSS. and the metre. 

“ Now at night he lay down ina temple and went to sleep. In the last watch 
of the night a Gujjara traveller sang the Bullock-couplet as follows :—' The 
freed bullock, O widow, which draws no load, is an ornament of the farm-yard, 
resembling, in short, the leavings of a temple-offering’.” 

Ratnaprabha glosses, “ Päécatyayäme kenapi Gürjara-pathikena gitam 
Dhavala iva yo'tra, vidhure, svajano no bhara-karsane pravanah, sa ca 
gostáhgana-bhütala-vibhüsanam kevalam bhavati". This shows that he read 
vi sayanau, which does not give the best sense. He misses the allusion to the 
sesa or stale remnants of temple-offerings given by the priest to worshippers as 
sacred relics. Ratnaprabha has therefore turned the comparison of the sacred 
bull with a sacred but useless relic to one of a widow’s useless relative with a 
sacred bull. 

The language is once more conventional Apabhraméa, associated with a 
Gujjara speaker. Again there is no evidence that it was a specific Desabhasa. 


§ 5 
The Eighteen Desabhäsäs or Desibhasas are frequently mentioned in books 
of the Jaina Canon (e.g. Näyadhammakahäsutta) as necessary for the education 
of Princess Princesses, and Hetairai. Jinadása in Nisithactirni (G. Intro., p. 87) 
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^ writes in A.D. 667 ahav& atthära-desibhüäsa-niyatam Addhamagadham, “ alter- 
natively Ardha-Magadhi is the standard form of the Eighteen Desibhasas ", 
indicating the reason why grammarians and others kept Ardha-Magadhi 
apart from the usual Tetrad (or Hexad) of Classical Bhagas. Uddyotana, writing 
100 years later, is one of the few authors who mention both the Tetrad and the 
Eighteen Desibhäsäs. But he does more than mention them, and his account of 
the latter (G. Fol. 131-2, p. 91) includes specimens in the shape of a word or two 
for each of sixteen Desabhasas, two being missing. They are introduced as 
follows :— 

“So after a short time he saw a road with a market resounding with the 
chatter of men actively engaged in the business of buying and selling with 
bundles of various goods outspread. And crossing over to that place he saw 
some country merchants, distinguished by different Desabhüsas." 

Then follow Arya couplets containing a description of each class of speakers, 
their name and word specimens. The names are Gollae (Abhira herdsmen), 
Majjhadese, Magadhe, Amiavete (? Amtavee or -vette), Kirae (MSS. Kire, but the 

| metre requires another matra: Kashmiris), Takke (Panjabie"- Sendhave (Sindbis), 
Marue (Marwaris), Gujjare, Lade, Malave, Kannadae, Te (Tajiks or Persian 
| Arabs), Kosalae, Marahatthe, Amdhre (an Apa. spelling: Andhras) The two 
, missing Desabhasas are possibly Odra and Drávids, as in the Natyasastra. 
~~~ Some of the words are quite corrupt. The Gollae say U, da, de according to 
J, arade P 2 and arare G. But tere, mere, au! of the Majjhadese may be the 
modern Hindi words. Keio and kimmo may have once been Braj words, as 
their assignment to the Amtavee indicates, but kita is now Hindi, not Braj 
(with Marathi kiti for the indeclinable form), while kemmo is only represented 
by the indeclinable form kimi how much t in Hindi, while Gujarati kevo, kem 
are respectively declinable and indeclinable forms of Apa. kemva, kema, which 
also appear as kima, kunaq. Eham, tham (Takke) axe close to Panjabi eha, 
teha, this, that. The Sendhave vaudayame does not scan, but 12011107 4 
my bride, scans and has & meaning, which P 2 vamsedatno has not. Appa, 
tuppa (? we, you) assigned to the Märue recall Marwari àpàm we (incl.) and 
Manjhi-Panjabi tupa you (LSI). Re, bhallau (Gujjare) are not typical, and the 
identification of nau with the Genitive suffix -nau in Old Gujarati is very 
uncertain. The Lade ahamha, tumham (emended to fit the metre) resemble 
forms found in Old Gujarati and amha is found in the Ardä Viraf (1415 A.D.) 
written in the Surat area. The Maälave words bhäua, bhaint, tumhe are not dis- 
tinctive and occur in Ardha-Magadhi. Adri, ponds, mare (P 2 ads, pangs, 
ramare) are not Kanarese, but reading ad? (metri causa) the first two words are 
good Telugu for “that, go”. Ist, kist, miss (Tate) suggest Perso-Arabic 
kišmiš currants, but the three words seem to form the same phrase as in asi-masi- 
kasi-vänijja-sippa-samgauä in the Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra (Bib. Ind. 
169, p. 2, 17) “ concerned with ast-masi-kasi, trade and handicrafts”, which is 
1 Most of the specimens appear as homogeneous pairs with, if needed, a third word as make- 
weight (p&da-pürana). 
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unsatisfactorily translated by the commentators as “ sword, ink, and cultiva- 
tion”. The Kosalae jala, tala are suggestive of the Chattisgarhi jela, tela (acc. 
of the relative and correlative pronouns), used in an area formerly known as 
Mahà-Kosala. The Marahatthe words dinnalle, gahiyalle (the reading of P 2 
is required by the metre and gahille, the reading of J, means “ possessed (of a 
devil) ” and does not correspond to dinnalle) are not found in Pkt. or Apa., 
although possible forms, and only dinhalä occurs in the oldest Marathi, while 
didhalem is frequent in the Jüäneévari. There is a close connection between 
all these forms. The Andhre words ads, puis, rajim may be intended for Telugu 
adi, ponds, rands that, go, come, and Hem. Des., vi, 51, has punde go; P 2 has 

Tn prose at the end of the couplets are added the names of three non-Aryan 
peoples: the Khasas, a mountain tribe mentioned in the Panhavagaranaim, 
the Markandeya Purana, and the epics; the Párasas, inhabitants of Pars or 
Fars ; and the Babbaras, who are mentioned in the Jaina Canon and elsewhere, 
but are unidentified. 

To sum up, the words are few, isolated, and often of uncertain meaning. 
But some important points emerge :—(1) There is no sign of recognition of the 
simplification of geminate consonants and compensatory vowel lengthening ; 
(ii) only a few of the words are Prakrit ; (iti) there is a reasonably close corre- 
spondence of identifiable words with those now used. And in spite of changes in 
the number and constitution of the Desïbhäsäs, there emerges a continuity, 
which appears, for example, in the -e termination (probably dir. pl. masc.) of the 
Madhyadeéa and the Marahatthas as contrasted with the -o and -au 
(dir. sg. mase.) of the Antavedans and Gujjaras. The Desibhäsäs were dialects 
rather than languages if, as it appears, they depended for their literary 
medium on an Apabhraméa which, in its early stages, allowed a great variety 
of inflexions and vocabulary. The absence of Apabhraméa prose shows that it 
was not used as a medium of oral communication, as were Maharastri and other 
Middle Indian languages. It is hoped to deal with this question in a subsequent 


paper. 
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“ Thus Have I Heard...” 


By Joan BROUGE 


HERE can be few phrases more familiar to readers of Buddhist texts than 
the traditional opening of the sütras : 
Pali: evam me sutam ekam samayam bhagava Sävatthiyam viharais. 
Sanskrit: evam maya $rutam ekasmin samaye bhagavän Srävastyäm viharats 
sma. 

There are three points here deserving discussion: (1) the punctuation of 
the phrase ; (2) the discrepancy between the accusative ekam samayam in Pali 
and the locative in Sanskrit; (3) the significance of the phrase as a whole. 

With regard to the first point, western editors of Pali texts have never felt 
the slightest doubt. All the editions of the Pali Text Society have evam me 
sutam : ekam samayam ...; and most of the Sanskrit editions punctuate in 
the same place. The translators with equal unanimity render, “ Thus have I 
heard: at one time the Blessed One was staying at Sàvatthi ". The punctuation, 
however, is not in the manuscri vts, and it would be interesting to know whether 
the earliest European editors had it from the Sinhalese Buddhist monks, or 
whether, as seems more probable, it results sumply from the feeling that a stop 
after samayam leaves the adverbial phrase in an uncomfortable position at the 
end of the sentence. A contributory cause was no doubt the fact that our own 
fairy-tales regularly commence with the words “ Once upon a time" ; and it 
was natural enough to believe that “ Once upon a time the Buddha was staying 
at Savatthi ". 

Nevertheless, everyone who has read the words in Pali and has thereafter 
turned to the Tibetar texts, must have been struck by the fact that there the 
words are punctuated differently : Adi skad bdag gis thos pa dus geig na: becom 
ldan hdas . . . , “ Thus heard I on one occasion: the Buddha was staying, eto." 1 
This cannot be dismissed out of hand as a mere error. Here we have a puno- 
tuation which is preserved in the sources, whereas in every oase the Pali and 


Sanskrit punctuation has been added by the editor. Now the Nepalese Sanskrit , 


manuscripts are not in general so sparing of punctuation as are the Pali manu- 
scripts. One might perhaps have expected some at least of the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts to have TAT Wa | 787) THT if that had been what they 
intended. In fact they write TRT HRANT WAY and the first punc- 
tuation mark normally comes after viharati sma. Accordingly some few editors 


1 Professor Simon has drawn my attention to the fact that Régamey, in his edition of the 
Bhadramaytkira-vyikarana (Warsaw, 1038), aa dae ell phrase after thos pa. I find, 
however, that the Narthang edition, which Régam-" ou as his chief authority, has m this 
stira no punctuation in either place. Either the carver of the block has omitted it (the line in 
question is rather crowded), or more probably th tail of the sad has broken off, so that what 
remains looks like a tsheg. It would seem then that the editor has supplied the punctuation of 
the Pali editions through sn oversight. The Derge edition (Cambridge) has the normal Tibetan 
punctuation. 
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of Sanskrit texts have shown discretion, and have printed the whole phrase 
without punctuation. For example, Lévi, in his edition of the Maha-karma- 
vibhanga (1932), gives the phrase as in the manuscripts, and translates, “ C’est 
ainsi que j'ai entendu — une fois —Je Tras Saint était à Sravasti.” This 
translation clearly shows that Lévi was aware of the problem ; and the implied 
solution, namely, that the words ekasmin samaye are in some sense felt to 
belong both to what precedes and to what follows, may perhaps have been in 
the minds of the Nepalese scribes when they omitted all punctuation until after 
viharati sma. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 1884 Foucaux, translating from the 
Sanskrit of the Lalita-vistara (though with an eye on the Tibetan), wrote, “ Ce 
discours a été une fois entendu par moi". Burnouf (Lotus 1, p. 286) hesitated 
between the two, and although in the end he chose the punctuation after 
éruiam, being influenced chiefly by the position of the adverbial phrase, he 
admitted that this was not a conclusive argument, and suspected that it might 
be wrong, in view of the Tibetan, and of the fact that if one omits the whole 
formula (including ekasmin samaye), one obtains the characteristic opening of 
an Avadana, | 

Since then, so far as I am aware, the only writer who has dealt explicitly 
with the problem is Staél-Holstein (Preface to edition of the Commentary to the 
Käçyapapariwarta, Pekin, 1933, p. iv). He notes that the words evam . . . samaye 
are not discussed by the commentator, and adds, “ We may confidently assume 
that they were absent from the text manuscript which Sthiramati used when 
writing his commentary. The fact that all five words were missing ... (not evam 
maya orutam alone) suggests that ekasmin samaye belongs to the preceding 
crutam and not to what follows after samaye in the preambles of many Buddhist 
sutras. All western authorities seem to regard ekasmin samaye as belonging 
to the following viharati, but in all Tibetan and Mongolian preambles known 
to me a punctuation mark separates the equivalent of ekasmin samaye from 
the following words. The question as to whether ekasmin samaye belongs to 
çrutam or to viharati is discussed in a number of Buddhist commentaries 
attributed to Indians, and most of them seem to regard ekasmin samaye as 
' belonging to the preceding words evam maya grutam. Of the six versions of 
the Käçyapaparivarta published in my text edition five have the words evam 
maya çrutam ekasmin samaye, which are missing only in Han (and in both 
versions of the commentary).” Ibid. p. xu: “ The words evam maya crutam 
ekasmin samaye are missing in the Han translation of the Kacyapaparivarta 
and at the beginning of many other ancient Chinese translations of Buddhist 
sütras, for instance in the siitras Nanjio No. D, 25, 73, 386, 451." Ibid., p. xiii: 
* [n a considerable number of avadänas edited by Cowell and Neil in their 
edition of the Divyävadäna evam maya çrutam is missing, and wherever evam 
maya çrutam is missing ekasmin samaye is also absent (none of the avadänas 
edited by Cowell and Neil begins with the words ekasmin samaye). This seems 
to indicate that the words evam maya grutam ekasmin samaye constitute one 


= 
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phrase, and that the danda between çrutam and ekasmin should be can- 
celled.” 

This last argument, already noticed by Burnouf, is most important. As 
further examples we may quote the Mahävastu, which begins after the intro- 
duction, bhagavän samyaksambuddho . . . Srdvastiyam viharati; and the 
Avadana-sataka, where the tales regularly pedin with Buddho ÊR satkrto 
gurukrto... sasravakasangho Räjagrham upantsritya viharati Venuvane K. alandaka- 
niwüpe. Similarly, the Chinese version of the Pamsupradanavadana, Divy. no. 26 
(transl. Przyluski, La Légende de l'Empereur Agoka, p. 225) begins simply, “ Je 
prends refuge en Bhagavat omniscient. Il résidait dans la ville de Rajagrha.” 
Among versified adaptations, we find the Suvarnaprabhäsa-sütra, which includes 
the whole phrase : 


Srutam mayaikasamaye Grdhraküte tathägatah 

vijahàra dharmadhatau gambhire buddhagocare. 
Here the division of the sense seems to fall most naturally before G'rdhrakiite. 
On the other hand we have the Dvaumsaty-avadana : 

vtharait sma bhagavan sambuddho lokanäyakah 

Rajagrhe mahodbhase Grdhraktite sukhälaye ; 
and in the Abhayakäri-dhäram and elsewhere : 

vtharatt kanakädrau Sakyasimho munindro. 


It may therefore be taken as a general rule that the texts proper do not 
commence with the words ekasmin samaye (or ekam samayam). At the beginning 
of the chapters of the Pali Vinaya, it is true, we find a different expression of 
time, tena samayena buddho bhagava. This of course is not a true beginning, 
but, as in the parallel phrase which appears at the head of so many Jaina texts 
(tenam kälenam tenam samaenam), the preamble is left to be supplied by the 
teacher. The Sanskrit Vinaya-vastu of the Mülasarvastivadins (Gilgit Manu- 
scripts, vol. Hi) omits tena samayena and commences Buddho bhagavän Sravas- 
tyam wharats, 

There remains one apparently contrary case, namely, that in the printed 
texts of the Anguttara- and Samyutia-mkdyas, a number of suttas commence 
Ekam samayam bhagava Savatihiyam wharat, without the words evam me sutam. 


But in the same texts, other suttas begin merely with the words Sdvatthiyam } 


viharati ; and still others with only Sävatthi. It is clear therefore that we have 
here simply different methods of abbreviation in the manuscripts; and the 
first could be represented in modern typography as: .. . ekam samayam: 
bhagava Sdvaithiyam mharats. At least there is no argument here for the 
original punctuation of the phrase. 

On the evidence of the texts themselves, therefore, it is clear that there is 
a good prima facie case for the Tibetan punctuation. In case it might be said 
that the Tibetan may be a recent error, it should be remarked that not only 
is it followed by the Mongolian translation from the Tibetan, but its authenticity 
is guaranteed by its very strangeness as a piece of Tibetan syntax. If the 
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translators had been concerned to produce “idiomatic” Tibetan, they would 
probably have placed the words dus goig-na at the beginning of the phrase. It 
seems that they preferred a “literal” rendering, and have thus produced— 
what is not after all so uncommon—a calque on the syntax of the original. It 
is, however, certain that a Tibetan, if faced with an unpunctuated text, could 
not have avoided taking dus gctg-na with the following phrase. The punctuation 
as preserved in the Tibetan manuscripts and xylographs therefore must go 
back to the original translators. This was therefore undoubtedly the punctua- 
tion favoured in India itself as late as the ninth century A.D. 

It is of interest to observe that the Chinese, equally at the expense of their 
own syntax, have also followed the word-order of the original! But since their 
texts did not mark punctuation, it is inevitable that from quite early times 
the Chinese should have felt that the words “ one time” belonged to the 
following phrase ; and in modern times, Chinese editions regularly punctuate 
before these words. Nevertheless, in several of the accounts of the Council of 
Rajagrha preserved in Chinese,? the whole phrase evam . . . samaye is quoted as 
having been recited by Ananda; and here also the Chinese does not scruple to 
use the same phrase in its entirety, although in such cases there is nothing 
following with which the adverbial “ at one time ” could be connected. It 
seems doubtful that the Chinese translators really understood it here as Przy- 
luski renders it: “ Ainsi j’ai entendu: une fois. . .". Lamotte's rendering is 
much to be preferred, “ C'est ainsi que j’ai entendu en une circonstance". As 
evidence for the early date of the other punctuation in Chinese, Professor 
Henning has kindly informed me of a Sogdian version from the Chinese (Sutra 
des causes et des effets): m è ZY-my ptywšty PZY prw yw zmnwh, “ Thus have 
I heard that at one time...” Here the occurrence of the particle introducing 
the dependent clause makes the matter quite unambiguous.’ Nevertheless, 
although this was rendered inevitable by Chinese syntax, it cannot be used as 
an argument for the original Indian punctuation of the phrase, since the earliest 
Chinese translators, like the Tibetans, have merely followed the word-order of 
the original. 


Let us now turn to consider the views of the commentators. These expound 


* ju A d BH (or BH للك‎ Æ) — FF. 

3 Przyluski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, pp. 18, 84, 128; Lamotte, Le Traité de la Grande Vertu 
de Sagesse İL, p. 80. 

3 Of the other examples given to me by Professor Henning, the Sogdian Dirghanakha-eütra 
omits the particle, though here also the probability is that the translator took the phrase 
“ at one time " with what follows; while the Uigur translators clearly took it in the same way 
(yimd bir ódün, “ again one time "). Professor Bailey, who was kind enough to read the first 
draft of this article, has given me a number of Khotanese versions. These for the most part 
read (with minor variants, mostly orthographioal): a Ha muhy jsa pyüsid fifa bedá (or śe siye) 
gyastind gyasid, etc. No punctuation is marked in the manuscripts, and no certain conclusion 
can be reached as to how the Khotanese translators understood the phrasing of the Sanskrit. 
Curiously enough, a punctuation mark does appear m one manuscript after “ heard " (P. 2958) : 
tia tia ma jea vû py&std himye = khu gi, eto. There is, however, no mention of “at one time”, 
and the phrase translated is not evam maya érutam, but tad yathanusrüyate, of. J RAS., 1942, p. 18. 
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the whole phrase at great length and with much subtlety of scholastic refine- 
ment. 1 quote here only what directly concerns the grouping of the words. 
Buddhaghosa 1 has two alternative views : 

“ Tattha kificépi etesu samvaccharüdisu samayesu yam yam suttam yamhi 
yamhi samvacchare utumhi mase pakkhe rattibhage divasa-bhàge va vuttam, 
sabbam tam therassa suviditam suvavatthäpitam paññaäya. Yasma pana, 
evam me sutam asukasamvacchare asuka-utumhi asuka-mase asuka-pakkhe 
asukarattibhâge divasa-bhage vā ti evam vutte, na sakkà sukhena dharetum 
va uddisitum va uddis&ápetum và, bahufi ca vattabbam hoti; tasma eken’ eva 
padena tam attham samodhanetvé ekam samayan ti aha.” 

“ Now among tkese times, years and so forth, the year, season, month, 
fortnight, part of the day or night, when each particular sutta was spoken—all 
this was well known to the elder (who propounded it) and. properly ascertained 
by him in his wisdom. But if he were to say ' Thus did I hear in such and such 
a year, such and such a season, month, or fortnight, such and such a part of the 
day or night,’ it could not easily be retained in the memory, nor easily preached 
or taught to pupils ; and 16 is cumbersome to say. Therefore, summing up the 
matter in a single phrase, he says simply ‘at one time °”. Here Buddhaghosa 
clearly takes ekam samayam with sutam. 

He goes on, however, to give an alternative explanation. The “ times ”, he 
says, may be taken zo be the various periods in the Buddha’s career, namely, 
his conception, birth, leaving home, attaining enlightenment, and so forth ; and 
among these, the time intended is the desand-samaya, the period of his teaching. 
Or else (a slight modification of the same theory) the time may be defined as 
the occasion of the Buddha’s compassionate activity as opposed to the occasion 
of his knowledge ; the occasion of acting for the good of others as opposed to 
his own good (parahtta-pafipatti-samayo) ; as between two coinciding tasks, the 
occasion of preaching the law (dhammi-kathä-samayo) ; as between occasions of 
teaching and of other activities, the occasion of teaching. | 

A few paragraphs further on, Buddhaghosa quotes evam me sutan ti vacanena 
as opposed to ekam samayam bhagavä ti vacanena. He therefore recognized the 
possibility of both punctuations. Buddhadatta ? apparently supported that 4 
the modern editions. 

A similar discussion is found in Sanskrit in Haribhadra’s commentary on 
the Abhisamayälankära, where the explanation is given : árutam ekasmin kala 
iti pürvena sambandkah. Alternatively, he says, it was all heard at one single 
instant and hence is not readily forgotten (ekasmin ksame sarvam éruiam ity 
arthah . . . na ca vismaryate). Or else, ekasmin samaye may be taken with 
viharatt, since at other times the Buddha dwelt elsewhere (atha và . . . parahita- 


1 Introduction to Sadratthappakasini, and other commentanes on the Nikäyas ; also, in the 
same words, Dhammapals, Introd. to Paramatthadipani, comm. on Udäna. 

* Madhuratthavilasni (Comm. on Buddharamsa), od. I B. Horner, PTS, 1946, p. 5. 

3 Abhisamaytlankardloka, ed. U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932-5, p. 6 f. 
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pravana-matiivenatkasmin samaye Grdhraküte viharats smety uitarena padena 
sambadhyate, anyadanyatra vtharandt). 

The somewhat cryptic reference in this last phrase to “ the good of others ” 
is at once clear in the light of Buddhaghosa’s remarks on the desand-samaya. 
This incidentally shows that the explanation is not Buddhaghosa’s own, but 
was a traditional one, sufficiently generally known for Haribhadra to expect | 
his readers to understand his hint. Buddhaghosa himself does not explicitly 
use it as an argument for taking ekam samayam with viharai: ;, and although 
it is so used by Haribhadra, the grammatical deduction is not inevitable. It is 
possible that those who first used the explanation meant no more than “ Thus 
did I hear on one occasion (in the Buddha’s career) : he was dwelling at Rajagrha, 
eto." 

It might be argued that the punctuation after samaye was given by the 
commentators as a pürvapaksa, to be refuted by a following siddhànta. That 
this is not so is sufficiently proved by the Tibetan, since it is hardly likely 
that in the tradition of oral teaching & mere pürvapaksa could have been 
mistaken. The commentators, in the normal Indian fashion, merely state such 
alternative views as are known to them, without troubling to consider that 
these views may be mutually exclusive. It is at least clear that the punctuation 
as preserved in the Tibetan was well known to the ancient Sanskrit and Pali 
commentators ; and as it is also supported by the evidence of the texts them- 
selves, as noted by Staél-Holstein, we may conclude that it is in fact the 
correct one. 


With regard to the second point, the use of the accusative ekam samayam 
in Pali as against the locative in Sanskrit, there is little doubt that the Pali 
represents the original phrase, since it is easy to understand that a Sanskrit 
translator would alter an unfamiliar accusative; whereas if the locative had 
been original, it is difficult to suggest any reason for a change to the accusative, 
Pali being perfectly familiar, equally with Sanskrit and Prakrit, with the use of 
the locative to express a point of time. We may therefore provisionally accept 
the accusative as the case used in the original Prakrit version of the Canon. 

Speyer, after discussing the normal use of the accusative in Sanskrit to 
denote duration of time, adds, “ Doch kann in allen Sprachperioden, besonders 
in den älteren, der Zeitaccus. auch das “ Wann’ zum Ausdruck bringen, haupt- 
sichlich bei Zeitabschnitten.” This statement appears to me much too wide, 
and if it were a fact, one might wonder that the Sanskrit translator here 
should have troubled to substitute the locative. Still more unsatisfactory is 
Duroiselle’s statement for Pali?: “ Duration of time is put in the Acc.: 
divasam the whole day; tam khanam at that moment; ekam samayam once 
upon a time.” 


1 Vedische u. Sanskrit Syntaz, p. 9. 
2 A Practical Grammar of the Pali Language, 8rd ed., p. 307. 
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The accusative of duration is of course well recognized,’ and need not 
concern us further here. Alongside this, from the earliest period, the adverbial 
accusative is common, ahar by day, nakiam by night. So also agram in the 
beginning, pürvedyuh, uttaram ahar, tad-dinam, tat-ksanam, eka-kälam. In Pali 
also these adverbial accusatives of time are common, dieasam by day, tam- 
khanam, tam-divasam (in view of the Sanskrit, these should doubtless be taken 
as compounds, although not usually so printed by editors), eka-divasam, 
pubbanhasamayam, säyanhasamayam. 

In addition to such expressions, most of which are either isolated nouns or 
adverbial compounds, both Pah and Sanskrit show a further development 
which, so far as I am aware, has not been noticed by the grammarians. This 
is the use of an accusative of expressions of time, normally with a numeral or 
other specifier, to denote the period of time within which the event in question 
takes place. Thus, sattame dwase, on the seventh day (the emphasis being 
“the seventh, not the sixth or eighth "); but sattamam divasam, during the 
course of the seventh day. It must be admitted that the distinction in sense 
between the two is very slight ; but the constancy with which the accusative 
appears rather than the locative in contexts where the rendering “ during ” 
or “in the course of ” is particularly apt, inclines me to believe that this is in 
fact the sense intended. Several of the examples given by Speyer to support 
his statement quoted above come within this category. Sat.Br. 1.8.1.4, atheti- 
thim samam tadaugha Ggantä ; . . . tathitvm samäm navam upakalpya, “ During 
such and such a year a flood will come ; ... during that particular year having 
got ready a ship." Ram. 2. 69, 1 (Bombay ed.), yam eva ratrim te didah pravigants 
sma tam purim, Bharatenäpi tam rätrim svapno drsto ’yam apriyah, literally, 
“ During which night these envoys entered the city, during that night Bharata 
saw this unwelcome dream.” Speyer’s other example, Manu in. 273-4, is less 
certain: yat kimou . . . pradadyät tu trayodasim, “ Whatever one may offer (at . 
a Sräddha) on the thirteenth lunar day." But the passage is an epic one, and 
occurs with slight variations in Mahä-bhärata xiii. 88, 12-15. And in the 
preceding chapter several other similar examples occur alongside a larger 
number where the expected locative is used. It seems probable therefore that 
the accusative here should be taken as an epic extension of the normal Sanskrit 
usage, influenced by the metre. Kullüka at all events seems to have felt it 
a strain on usage, and tries to explain it as meant to emphasize the desirability 
of the thirteenth day, or else as the object of a verb to be understood, e.g., 
"(having reached) the thirteenth day ". As a further example we may 
quote Tati. Brah. ii. 11, 3-4, tam dgatya papraccha kumara kati rütrir avatsw vi. 


1 Pānini H. 3. 5. (dvsiiyd) kaladhvanor atyantasamyoge; Kace. 300, Mogg. ii. 8, Sadd. xxii. 
581, káladdháànam accantasamyoge. Buddhaghosa regularly explains ekam samayam as accan- 
tasamyoga, which it clearly is not. Is this perhaps the source of Duroiselle’s lapse ? Buddhaghosa 
also quotes the more rational view of the ancients (e.g. Sdratthappakisini i. p. 12) that the 
accusative, instrumental, and locative in such expressions are merely “ different modes of 
talking " (abhwdäpa-matta-bhedo), and the sense in each instance is locative. 

3 trayodasya adhkaranaive pipsitatvavivaksayd, prâpyety adhythardd và dviliya. 
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tisra iti pratyuvdca. kim prathamäm rätrim äéna itt... kim dvitiyam ws... kim 
tritsyäm tti. “ When he returned he asked him, ‘ Boy, for how many nights 
have you dwelt here?’ ‘Three’, he answered. ° What did you eat during the 
first night ? What during the second ? What during the third?’ ” 

This usage is if anything more frequent in Pali. Digha ii. 134, yañ ca Ananda 
rait Tathägato anuitaram sammäsambodhim anusambuyjhatt, “ During the 
night on which the Tathagata attained supreme and complete enlightenment ” ; 
ibid., yañ ca rattim parinsbbayats, “ During the night when he attains Nirvana.” 
Ang. iv. 28 imam bhikkhave raitim afifiatara devata . . . upasankams, “ In the 
course of this night a certain deity approached me.” Digha ii. 159, atha kho 
sattamam divasam Kosinärakänam Mallakanam etad ahost, “ During the seventh 
day the thought occurred to the Mallas of Kusinara.” Digha Ti. 7, sattamam 
divasam . . . kalam karissati, “ He will die during the seventh day.” 

This then would appear to mark the limits of the temporal accusative in 
Sanskrit, and we may take it that ekam samayam, being neither an avyayibhava 
compound nor of the type yäm rdirym, represents an extension of usage in 
popular speech which Sanskrit could not accommodate. Hence the change to 
ekasmin samaye. 

Even in Pali the use of the phrase 18 not at all common, apart from the 
introductory formula and one other stereotyped phrase in which the Buddha 
recalls a former event: ekam idäham bhikkhave samayam Ukkatthayam viha- 
rams," “ On a certain occasion I was living in Ukkattha.” Similarly Kassapa, 
in recounting the events leading up to the Council of Rajagrha, ekam tdaham 
ävuso samayam Päväya Kusindram addhanamaggapatipanno,® “ On a certain 
occasion I was travelling by road from Pava to Kusinara.” Again, recalling 
a former experience, the Buddha says, arddhayimsu vata me bhikkhave bhikkhü 
ekam samayam citam, “On a certain occasion the Bhikkhus gratified my 
mind." It is clear from these examples that ekam samayam is particularly apt 
' for recalling what is within the personal experience of the speaker, and hence 
is in sharp opposition to English “ Once upon a time ”, which by implication 
at least normally excludes personal experience. The Pali phrase of course need 
not have been altogether restricted to this application, but we may perhaps see 
‘here a further slight argument in support of taking ekam samayam with sutam. 
Note also that the word-order evam me sutam ekam samayam, which at first 
sight may appear a little awkward, is supported by a similar word-order in the 
last of these examples. I suspect that the phrase itself and the unusual word- 
order are slightly conversational in tone. 


It remains now to consider briefly the purport of the introductory phrase as 


1 For the examples in this paragraph I am indebted to O. H. de A. Wijesekera, Syntax of the 
Cases in the Pali Nikäyas, Thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of London, 1936. 
(Copies in the library of the University of London and the library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies.) 

* Majjh. i. 326; also Digha li. 50, 115 f., 181, iii. 6, 9, 12, eto. 

3 Vinaya, Cullavagga xi. 1. * Maj. i. 124. 
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a whole. As is often the case with early Buddhist terminology, a comparison 
with the usages of the Jainas is of value. Now in the Jaina canon there occurs 
frequently a very similar introductory phrase!: suyam me àusam tenam 
bhagavaya evam akkhäyam, “It was heard by me, venerable siz, thus taught 
by the Blessed One ". The Jaina tradition is that these words were addressed by 
Suhamma to Jambi, just as the Buddhist introductory phrase is traditionally 
ascribed to Ananda when he compiled the sütras at the Council of Rajagrha. 
The Jaina phrase, however, is more explicit. Here the first redactor of the 
scriptures places at the head of his recitation, in order to seal its authenticity, 
the solemn declaration that he, in person, has heard it thus taught by the master. 
It seems to me that taere is little doubt that the original sense of the Buddhist 
phrase is identical. The literal accuracy of the ascription to Suhamma and 
Ananda respectively need not be a matter of concern. R. O. Franke, for 
example (Dighanikäya transl.), argues that the “ I” cannot be Ananda, since 
Digha xv, also beginning with the traditional words, introduces Ananda in the 
third person. It should have been obvious that the authorship of the phrase 
and the authorship cf other sütras to which it might have been afterwards 
attached are two quite separate matters. But the question is one of little 
significance. It is sufficient for our purpose to observe that at the time when 
the first Buddhist and Jaina teachers, the personal disciples of the founders, 
were preaching, it was quite a common thing for them to justify by a declara- 
tion of this sort the doctrines which they taught. 

If this interpretation is correct, the translation “ Thus have I heard ” is 
singularly unfortunate, since the implication to the average English reader 
may be that the speaker is disclaiming responsibility for what is a mere hearsay 
report. There has no doubt been a tendency to understand the phrase to mean, 
“Thus have I heard it handed down by tradition" ; and Franke (Digha transl.) 
actually renders it “ So habe ich berichten hóren ". But in view of the parallel 
Jaina phrase, it is clear that evam me sutam 18 not intended as hearsay evidence, 
but as direct personal testimony. The spirit behind it is rather similar to that 
expressed in the Awareya-brähmana (1. 6. 11): tasmüd äcaksänam ahur adrag tti 
sa yady adarsam ity Ghathasya érad. dadhati, “ Therefore they say to a witness, 


“Did you see it ? ’, and if he says, ‘1 saw it’, then they believe him.” The fact `. 


mum يكوك‎ 


that the asseveration has afterwards become incorporated in the text itself, 
so that it is repeated by later generations to whom the original sense is no longer 
applicable, need not surprise us any moze than the inclusion of addresses to 
Jambü in the Jaina canon, or the occurrence of a similar justification by 
Sanjaya at the end of the Bhagavad-gita (xvii. 74, 75) : 

ity aham vasudevasya parthasya ca mahatmanah 

Bamvadam imam aérausam adbhutam romaharsanam. 

vyäsaprasädäc chrutavan etad guhyam aham param 

yogam yogesvarit krsnat saksdt kathagatah svayam. 


1 Ayüranga i. 1, Suyagada ii, beginning of prose chapters, Thananga i. 1, Samaváyanga i. 1, 
Uttarajjh. (ed. Charpentier) i. 74, 128, 197; eto. 
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To the modern critical reader there is no doubt a considerable difference 
between a presumably mythical Sanjaya and the historical disciples of the 
Buddha ; but the distinction would hardly have been so apparent to the pious 
Buddhist or Vaisnava. 

It has been suggested 1 that by means of the word sutam the Buddhists (and, 
we may add, the Jainas) intended to confer upon their own scriptures the 
dignity of being ruis, in emulation of the Brahmanical scriptures; and this 
may have played some part in establishing the usage. But the simple declara- 
tion of witness as outlined above could by itself quite adequately explain it. 
The undoubted power of the asseveration is amply recognized in several of the 
accounts of the Council of Räjagrha, where it is stated that when Ananda said 
evam me sutam, his audience rose in the air and wept, marvelling that they 
should hear again the very words of their dead master.? Other accounts, it is 
true, make Ananda say, “ There are some sutras which I have myself received 
from the mouth of the Buddha, and others which I have not myself 80 received. 
But I shall now recite them all as I heard them." 3 This, however, is clearly 
a later rationalizing attempt to explain the awkward fact that Ananda, as a 
later disciple, could not have been present at the earlier teachings of the Buddha. 

It will be seen that the interpretation of the phrase here suggested gives 
additional support to the Tibetan manner of punctuation. For if we punctuate 
after sutam, the implication is that the fact heard was “ that the Buddha was 
once staying at Srävasti ” ; whereas with the other punctuation, the object of 
the hearing is more readily seen to be the piece of doctrine taught, the informa- 
tion about the place being given as it were in parentheses. “ Thus did I hear on 
one occasion: (the Buddha was staying at Sravasti, and he delivered the 
following instruction).” 

The same interpretation would of course also apply to the phrase which 
introduces the sections of the Itivuttaka: Vuttam ketam bhagavata 4 

| arahatä ti me sutam. J. H. Moore in his translation renders it, “ This verily was 
/ said by the Blessed One, ... so I have heard." This sounds even more sceptical 
) than “Thus have I heard ". The translator of course did not intend such an 
implication, but at best such a rendering still makes it simply a matter of 

/ hearsay. Rather we should translate, “ This was spoken by the Blessed One, 
thus did I hear it." The use of sis to refer to what follows, though not common, 
does ocour both in Sanskrit and in Pali, of. Digha i. 68, iti patisañoikkhati, “ He 
reflected as follows " ; Rgveda vii. 66 (77), 1; x. 119, 1; Raghuvaméa v. 3; 
Kvrätärjumiya 111. 27 ; Whitney, Skt. Gram. p. 405. The same reference forward 
comes in the formula in the middle of the Itivuttaka sections, introducing the 
verses: tatth’etam te vuccats, “On this point the following is said.” The 
concluding formula agrees with the opening, ayam pt aitho vutto bhagavatà ; 
$$ me sutam, “ This matter was spoken by the Blessed One; thus did I hear 

1 Prryluski, Le Concile de Räjagrha, p. 847. 


3 Jbid., pp. 70, 84, 210. 
s Ibid., P. 41, 


ner 
- 
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it.” The neuter swam as against attho preceding need not be a stumbling 
block, since it is easily understood as an impersonal passive, and as forming 
8 separate statement. 

On the other hand, the sense of “ handed down by tradition ” is clearly 
seen in the non-canonical introductory phrase tad yathänuérüyale, as for 
example in the Jdtaka-mala, the Kalpand-manditika (Süträlankära), and 
translated 1 into Pali in the Mslinda-paíiha as tam yathdnustyale. Speyer, in 
his translation of the Jataka-malä, renders it, “ This is shown by the following ” ; 
but this misses the point. Rather it should be, “It is traditionally (anu-) 
heard as follows." The sense is thus roughly parallel to Brhad-devatà vi. 148, 
vs nah srutsh “such is our sacred tradition ", where, although the subject- 
matter is meant to be authoritative, the text itself is not claimed as soriptural. 

À. possible objection remains to be answered. Hendriksen has maintained ? 
that in the older Pali there is a distinction in usage between the aorist and the 
past participle used as a principal verb, the former denoting the “ pure past ”, 
the latter the “ present past ". “ In the present past ”, he says, '' the best known 
case is the introductory formula evam me sutam ' Thus have I heard’”.? It 
seems to me that the distinction, although a real one, cannot possibly be 
covered by the usage of the compound tense with “have” in English. The 
fundamental distinction, as Hendriksen himself notes,4 1 between narration 
and communication. The difference between these is not a rigid one, and 
contexts may easily be imagined where either might be used. The ruling factor 
in the present instance is not so much the “ present-past ” nature of the 
participle as the very definite narrative nature of the aorist. To say assostm 
would indicate that ^ my hearing" was one of the events narrated, whereas 
suam more effectively makes a communicative statement concerning the 
ensuing narration, but standing outside of it. 

From every point of view, then, it seems to me that the punctuation as 
preserved in the Tibetan is to be preferred. As this conclusion is likely to appear 
somewhat heterodox to Pali scholars, so long accustomed to the other, I have 
felt it advisable to treat the matter in considerable detail. If the discussion 


appears over-fastidious about what is admittedly a point of relatively minor, 


importance, I can only plead the example of the ancient commentators, who, 


albeit from a different standpoint, have exhaustively discussed the same ` 


phrase at even greater length. 


1 Trenckner, J PT'8., 1908, p. 128. 

* Byniaz of the Infinite Verb-Forms of Pali, p. 50 ff.; Acta Orientalia xx. 1947, p. 81 ff. 
3 A. Or. xx, p. 83. 

4 SyWaz, p. 53. 


The Origin and Development of the Burmese Composite 
Word cots: (Mo Kwan:) 


By Hua PE 


[Abbreviations of titles of books and works in this article are the same as those employed in 
The New Burmese-English Dictionary, pt. T, compiled by Stewart and Dunn. The transliteration 
of words taken from the Insoriptions of Burma (Old Burmese) follows the system devised by 
C. O. Blagden and Chas. Duroiselle (see Epigraphia Birmamca, vol. i, pt. i, pp. 6-12); that of 
words from other Burmese works is similar, with the addition of the tone-mark (°) and the 


symbol (*) representing the Burmese G + $J 


HERE are few such words in the Burmese language as the composite word 

Mô Kwan:. It has excited the curiosity and attention of Burmese scholars, 

and will always conjure up interesting reminiscences in the mind of Burmese 

historians. The word is about 700 years old and has undergone remarkable 
changes of form and meaning. 


52002515200025 (Amu Kwan, Ami Kwan) 


It has been established by Professor G. H. Luce ! that the origin of M6 Kwan: 
15 Amu Kwan, which occurs in a Burmese inscription of the 13th century. 
During the reign of Narathihapati (1254-87), the last king of the Pagan Dynasty, 
“Saka era 628 (A.D. 1266), in the Prsyak (Vaisakha) year, on Thursday ”, the 
daughter of minister Singasii dedicated lands to a monastery and “ informed 
the great and noble king (of her act of merit). The king thereupon poured out 
pure water 2 and had the record of the deed placed in the archives (Amu Kwan 
tane).” 3 Again, “ Saka era 633 (A.D. 1271) in the Asin (Asvin) year, on Friday, 
the 10th of the waxing moon of the month of Tan Khu (April), when the honour- 
able Lady (Queen) Phwa Jaw went to the Ornamented Abode (Kwan Prok), 
she showed the list of her dedications to the great king; and the king had it 
placed in the archives (Ami Kwan tan e)” Tt was put in a wooden coffer— 
8 sheets of gilded palm-leaf, tied together with gold thread and bound in painted 


wooden boards.* 
522050215 (Amo Kwan) 


In AD. 1277 the Pagan Dynasty, famous for its temple-builders and 
defenders of Hinayana Buddhism, succumbed to the onslaught of the Tartars, 
and in 1287 its last king Narathihapati was assassinated by one of his own 


1 JBES., xxii, pt. iii, 125-6. 

3 This is an invocation of the Earth to bear witness to a meritorious deed. In the Vessantara 
Jataka, V., the bodhisat invoked the Earth in this manner when he gave away hia two children 
to Jüjaka. See Jätaka (translation), vi, 283. The custom is still observed. 

* IB., pl. ooxv, (b) 1. 12. 

* IB., pl. coxxxv, 1.37. Professor GQ. H. Luce suggests that the palm-leaf records of deeds 
were originally duplicates of the stone insoriptions. See J.B.R.S., xxu, pt. iii, 125-6. 


n aD. 
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sons, with whom he had taken refuge. The country, being devoid of a strong 
ruler like Anawrahta (1044-77), the founder of the dynasty, split up under 
petty chiefs, among whom the most prominent were “The Three Shan 
Brothers ”,1 with their capitals at Pinya, Sagaing, and Myinsaing. Buddhism, 
however, continued to flourish, and great works of merit were performed, 
though mostly by royalties. Thus, “in A.D. 1288, with the approval of Klawewd,? 
dedications made at the Kyaukzedi, Singaing, Kyaukse, by The Three Shan 
Brothers were recorded among the archives, in the repository of deeds (Amo 3 
Kwan tan e). The record was written on leaves of the toddy palm (than rwak) 
which were bound between two boards of cotton-tree wood (lak pam klam 
2 thap akràa)." + 


000020 (Mo Kwan) 


In the beginning of the 15th century. during the reign of Min Khaung I 
(1401-22) at Ava, Amo Kwan had metamorphosed into Mo Kwan, dropping 
the “a” (prefix of verbal-nouns), and at the same time altering its meaning 
from “a building to hold records " to mean “ the records " themselves. In an 
inscription of 777 B.e. (A.D. 1415), the king commanded that “(?) the 
allowance payable to them shall be assessed as recorded herein (Mo 
Kwan dht dhan rwe plat ce)".5 By the middle of the century, during 
the time of Narapati (1443-59), “Saka era 813 (A.p. 1451), on Saturday, 
the first of the waxing moon after ‘the elapse of’ the Sabbath day, the 
young king was informed (about the work of merit), and he commanded the 
headman of Tapkri to place the record in the archives (Mo Kwan tañ pa le) 
and it was accordingly placed in the archives (Mo Kwan tan le ey). After that, 
the headman of Sapok informed the ling and showed him the records (Mo Kwan 
pla) of Lay Kain Cakhi Khettara, Lay Kath Bhummarac$ When these records 
were placed in the archives (another copy of) them was also written (Mo 
Kwan le re). ? 

In the earlier texts, of which examples have been given above, the original 
forms of M6 Kwan: usually occur in combination with the verb tan, and the 
whole phrase was Amu Kwan tan Amu and its variants == act, deed (a, the 
verbal noun prefix ; mutodo); Kwan == an abode, a hall, a chamber ; tan = to 


1 Res G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, 76 ff. 

3 Kyawewa, ibid. 

3 The vowels “ u ”, " 4", and " o" were often interchanged in Old Burmese. 

+ JBRS., xxii, pt. ii, 126, — 

5 Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava, 1892, Govt. Press, Rangoon, p. 75, ls. 36-7. See also 
op. cit., Translation, with notes, 1899, Rangoon, p. 35. 

* Perhaps names or titles of persons. 

” Inscriphons collected in Upper Burma, II, 1908, Govt. Press, Rangoon, p. 218, Is. 1-7. 

8 The records of deeds done were preserved not only in order that posterity might share with 
the doers m the merit of their aote, but also to serve as documentary evidence whenever disputes 
arose over the ownership of slaves, cattle, eto., or boundaries of dedicated lands. A relio of this 
practice can still be observed in Burma in religious gifts ranging from a piece of curtain to a 
monastery which generally bear the date of dedication as well as the name of the donor. 
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place, put on: hence, to place (the record of) what had been done in a chamber, 
or repository. 


cog: (M6 Kwan:) 


In the second half of the 15th century, the period known as the Burmese 
literary Renaissance, the composite word came to assume a new form and 
meaning in the usage of Burmese poets at the Court of Ava. We then 
find Mô Kwan: with the symbol (^) indicating the ‘level’ tone and 
heavy tone-marks (:), and often without the concomitant verb fan, 
and the word, which had meant a building used for depositing 
documents or a record, developed into (1) the name of a distinct 
literary poetical form, the panegyric ode, written ostensibly for posterity but 
actually to gratify the then reigning monarch ; and also into (2) a word used 
in the literary works of the 15th and subsequent centuries, denoting a written 
record, & monument, and a memorial. So, from the same fount flowed the two 
streams of Mô Kwan: side by side down to the present century. 

(1) About 14961 a learned monk, Shin Rathasara, wrote a panegyric ode 
on the Mingala zedi pagoda (Tamtds ds Mangala cet Mô Kwan:) ? in which the 
glories of its builder, King Minkhaung II (1481-1002),? were dealt with at 
length. Another scholarly monk, a contemporary and rival of Shin Rathasara, 
called Shin Silavansa, followed suit with a similar but shorter ode (Tarntä: 
d ta Bê Kwan:).4 Thenceforth we have panegyric odes on divers topics. 
They deal with the building of sacred edifices—pagodas, monasteries, and simas ; 
with the construction of reservoirs or waterways for the welfare of all beings ; 
or they may be in praise of the virtues of Buddha, of a virtuous Brahman, 
or of religious life; or they may be odes commemorating a martial victory, the 
coronation of a king, the arrival of foreign ambassadors at the court of a 
Burmese king, or even the capture of a white elephant for the king. These were 
occasions on which ode-writers gave free play to their poetic imagination 
and power of expression. Whatever theme they chose, they would invariably 
make the glories and achievements of the then reigning king the warp, and 
the subject-matter the woof, and weave them into a fabric of beautiful, 
but sometimes gaudy, pattern. There are more than 60 such odes on record.’ 

(2) Meanwhile, the second stream of Mô Kwan: flowed on inconspicuously 
in Burmese literature. Here are a few examples from well-known authors :— 


MEL GSE 
CAC 
“ the great companion (of the wealthy householder), having compared (the 


1 ممع‎ Pe Maung Tin, History of Burmese Literature, 59, Rangoon, 1947. 
3 See Tad. M. Mawg. 

3 See G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, 103-4. 

t Boo Tad. Mawg. 

5 Beo Pit, Th. S.D., 188-191; but Kab. Th. K. has more than 70. 
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items) with the list recorded on the long scroll of parchment, thoroughly searched 
for (the property). " 

Sobotkou egen fE eee, 5: ÉD HIER 500 

“You, my lord Brahman, the record of whose fame has been established 
throughout the ten thousand yojanas of the Jambüdipa island as one pure in 
conduct and observing the sabbath.” ? 


awo RN od eei: d 


the sacred monument, which is the crown of the three worlds (human, 
deva and Brahma)". (Mó Kwan: here refers to a pagoda.) 
cof $s onga o OMS 
“ there is extant the pronouncement by Buddha that this aeon is memorable 
as the bhadda aeon.” 4 
RAAS la وه كه»‎ $: SEOs 
(constituent parts of a royal city, including a pillar near the gate bearing a 
history of the city).5 
coqoc5oo eem: BS cahad 
“as written in inscriptions and historical records.” ê 
B eoa: Bgo oases eqog sapa? saeco 005 
oplnicki 5260605660 0602506906006: RE pgn . ...0 5 
65006: sayracdorgoeBangds . . . .. د70‎ 
(the duties of an archive-keeper).? 

It must be mentioned in passing that by the 19th century the word in (2) 
had become almost synonymous with oss (Pali Udàna) tradition, records, 
apeo (Pali rãjavaysa) historical account of kings, and 286: (probably 
from Pali sammuti > 29909 > ده‎ > 298 Es) that which is generally 
accepted, a legend, traditional story. 

The original meaning of the word M6 Kwan: thus seems to have become 


vague to the people of the 19th century. It had been lost in the mist of time, and ` 
besides, the word had gathered around it a certain aura or halo, probably due to | 
its constant association with panegyric odes. In the second quarter of the 


century Hlethin Atwinwun, the first Burmese etymologist, possessing & con- 
siderable knowledge oi Pali and Sanskrit, compiled a treatise under the title 
of Vohàra Lanattha Dipan He analysed and defined a number of Burmese 
words, deriving them mostly from Pali or Sanskrit. According to him, the word 
Mô = an account, a biography; Kwan: = a royal abode, a palace, a pillar: 
hence an account of 8 royal palace, an account about kings; a traditional 
account. In the light of the evidence wa have about the earlier forms of 
Mô Kwan: in the foregoing paragraphs, this derivation seems to be far from 


1 8.D.Kh.P., 16 (15th cent.). 3 DA. Pala.P., 28 (16th cent.). 
3 Nawade Y., 16 (16th cent.). * Minye N.E., 1 (17th cent.). 
s Vidh. J.W., 38 (18th cent.). 5 Tham. Sek. D.K., ú, 330 (19th cent.). 


* M.M.O.S., iv, 31 (20th cent.). a Beo W.L.D.K., 349-350. 
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satisfactory, but the theory was, and is still, accepted and maintained by 
many people. 

At the advent of the 20th century, the study of the Burmese language and 
learning was on the wane. Since the passing of Burma into British hands in 
the third quarter of the 19th century, young Burmans naturally turned their 
attention to the English language, though there were still a few older Burmans 
who continued to devote themselves to the pursuit of Burmese language and 
literature. Short panegyric odes, together with other forms of Burmese verse, 
were being written, and the composite word Mô Kwan: was being used not 
without some degree of awe. The theory expounded by Hlethin Atwinwun 
remained undisputed. Such was the position of Burmese in the first quarter of 
the 20th century, when in 1924 Sir Maung Khin, the Home Member of the 
Government of Burma, equivalent to the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
died. In memory of this distinguished son of Burma, Saya Pwa, an eminent 
lecturer in Burmese in the University of Rangoon, wrote in a Burmese news- 
paper an elegiac panegyric ode, called Maranäsati Mô Kwan: (Pali maranasats, 
meditation on death). This seeming divergence from the conventional usage of 
the word and the apparent violation of the Hlethin Atwinwun’s 19th-century 
theory offended the taste of orthodox Burmese scholars, and Saya Pwa was at 
once challenged as to the legitimacy and propriety of this “ majestic ” and 
“ auspicious " word being used in connection with a “ commoner ” and on an 
“inauspicious " occasion." The controversy raged for some time, both parties 
displaying much learning, with the arguments revolving around the famous 
theory of the 19th century. It was a battle of words between the orthodox and 
the modernizers ; and the interpretation was never agreed upon? 

This unpleasant incident was soon forgotten, and M6 Kwan: fell again into 
oblivion. In Burma only a few scholars and a handful of students of the 
University of Rangoon have since evinced any interest in it. To the general 


` publie it was academic and recherché. 


In 1948 Burma gained her independence and became the Republic of the 
Union of Burma. Nationalism came to the front, and there has been fresh 


) interest in reviving everything Burmese. Many traditional Burmese words 
have been rediscovered, among them M6 Kwan:. So, such passages as the 


following begin to appear in Burmese newspapers and magazines :— 
oha: Booe SÉRIE: ssec o§:GB$iqodSso0€: ho: 8: 
Beaks 0206005585: BroorEeurEBec8 ogsp: cog: opE oeg: 
of: fojefoqo&a . . . . 20006596020636: soocbB:sotsoosS 00058005 agg: 
cod 006:05: ef: 3 cochycdegubells Beg381 

“The new members (of the Burmese Parliament) Mahn Mya Sein for North 
Bassein, U Pe Khin for North Yamethin, and U Maung Maung So for South 
Pyapon took the oath and put their signatures on the Mô Kwan: . . . U Ohn, 


1 Euphemism in Burmese for death is 290500 Pali asubha = unpleasantness. 
3 Saya Them Gyi, Shé PAyit Haung Sa Dan, 141-174, Burma Art Press, Rangoon. 


— 


id 
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the (new) member for South Toungoo, having recently taken the oath in the 
Speaker’s Room, has already signed his name on the M6 Kwan: (Permanent 
Record).” 4 

The old word, Amu Kwen of the 13th century, which changed into Mô Kwan: 
and acquired a new meaning in the 15th century, has come to possess in the 
mid-20th century still another new meaning, a Permanent Record ; a Register 
for the Names of Members of Burmese Parliament preserved for posterity. The 
word may soon be popularly used in this sense, 


1 Th New Light of Burma, 2.9.'48. 


Cruelty as a Ground for Divorce at Burmese Buddhist Law 
By A. GLEDHILL 


AVING regard to its importance in human affairs, one might expect 

a reasonable degree of unanimity among mankind on the nature of the 

institution of marriage, and the circumstances in which it can be dissolved, 

but, comparing the views on these matters found in different systems of law, 
one cannot but recall the words of Q. B. Shaw in the Preface to Androcles :— 

“ We pass our lives among people who . . . have robust consciences, and 
hunger and thirst, not for righteousness but . . . for love and money. To these 
people one morality is as good as another, provided they are used to it and can 
put up with its restrictions without unhappiness; and in the maintenance of 
this morality they will fight and punish and coerce without scruple. They 
may not be the salt of the earth . . . but they are the substance of civilization." 

Initially, a people or its lawgiver has to decide whether marriage is to be 
regarded, as in the Canon Law and Hindu Law, as a sacrament, or, as in 
Mahommedan Law and Burmese Buddhist Law (to give the official name of 
what might more aptly be described as Burmese Common Law), as a contract. 

In the former case it follows that a valid marriage is indissoluble, but 
when there is an impediment, or a fraud has been committed upon the sacra- 
ment, it is possible to dissolve a union on the ground that there has been no 
valid marriage. A Hindu marriage can be annulled, if at all, only because it 
has been effected by force or fraud, but, as the wife has not the liberty allowed 
the husband of taking subsequent spouses, she is in a less happy position than 
that allowed her by the Canon Law, which treats both spouses alike and will 
permit a declaration of nullity when there is a legal bar to the marriage, or 
when the petitioning spouse did not freely consent to the marriage. The 
indissoluble nature of the marriage bond will not logically stand in the way of 
a judicial order forbidding one spouse the society of the other, if circumstances 

make free access fraught with danger to the other. 
| In the case of contractual marriage, it must be an implied term of the 
contract that neither spouse shall render life intolerable to the other. 

In English Law marriage is said to be a contract and something more, 
for it creates a status to which rights and liabilities attach, but there linger 
disappearing notions of sacramental marriage, though the views of the law 
and the Established Church no longer coincide. 

During the lifetime of many still engaged in active practice in the Probate 
Division, not only the law, but the people's attitude towards divorce, has 
undergone a change. From a time when divorce was rare, when principles 
were few, technicalities many, and the difficulties in having recourse to it 
fortified by a social conscience which visited with severe social penalties even 
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those innocently invclved in it, we have reached a stage when it has become 
sufficiently common to demand the creation of new tribunals. Numerous 
cases, dealing with widely different circumstances, demand the continuous 
evolution of new principles. 

Cruelty 1s now a ground for divorce in favour of either spouse. Under 
Sec. 2 (a) of the Matrimonial Clauses Act 1937, “ A petition may be presented 
...on the ground that the respondent has, since the celebration of the marriage, 
treated the petitioner with cruelty ". Earlier, cruelty combined with adultery 
had been sufficient to support a wife’s petition for divorce, and cruelty alone 
sufficient to support & wife's petition for a judicial separation. Cruelty is not 
defined in the statute, but as was said in Horton v. Horton! the word was 
obviously intended to have the same meaning as has been assigned to it in the 
cases decided before the Act. 

Cruelty may conceivably be defined objectively, that is to say solely with 
regard to the effect upon its victim ; it is still necessary to define the extent of 
bodily or mental injury which will be recognized as sufficient to justify the 
court in granting relief. Alternatively, it may be defined subjectively, that 
is to say, in addition to the effect upon the victim, there is another essential 
element, the state of mind of the person who causes the injury, and then it 
becomes necessary to define the state of mind which the law regards as an 
essential element of “ legal cruelty ”. 

With respect to tke extent of the injury necessary to induce a court to 
take cognizance, Lord Herschell said in Russel .نه‎ Russel ? that it did not include 
every act of cruelty in the ordinary or papular sense; to qualify for relief in 
the divorce court, there must be bodily hurt or injury to health or reasonable 
apprehension of one or other of these. 

In Astle v. Astle 3 the husband, in the first year of the marriage, committed 
a series of violent assaults upon the wife, but by reason of unsoundness of 
mind he was, in the language of the McNaghton rules, “ incapable of knowing 
the nature and quality of his acts”. He was certified insane, but discharged 
in the same year. Four years later he approached the wife, who was living 
apart, and shouted that, though she thought herself safe, she would not live | 
much longer; he was then sufficiently sane to know what he was doing. 

For the wife it was argued that cruelty was to be judged solely from the 
view of the sufferer, reliance being placed on Kirkman v. Kirkman‘ where 
Lord Stowell had said “ The persons of both parties must be protected from 
violence. . . . If that safety is endangered by violent and disorderly affections 
of the mind, it is the same in its effects as if it had proceeded from mere malig- 
nity alone ” but it was conceded that, if Intention was a necessary element, 
there was no cruelty in the first year of the marriage. 

Henn-Collins J. conceded that in no case in the Probate Division had the 


1 (1940) P. 187. * (1897) A.C, 395. ` 
5 (1989) P. 415. * 1 Hagg. Con. 409. 
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rule in McNaghton’s case been applied, but he observed that in no other court 
would the respondent be criminally or civilly liable for the incidents which 
occurred in the first year of his marriage. How then could his conduct be an 
offence in the Divorce Court, whose jurisdiction was not discretionary and, 
if exercised, would alter his civil status ? 

Though it was not strong, there was an indication in the use of the word 
“ treated ” in the statute that the action must be conscious. There was, further, 
the presumption that the statute did not intend to create an exception from 
the general rule of law. 

He was, however, able to grant the wife a decree, because the threat in the 
fourth year of the marriage was uttered wilfully and consciously, and, in 
consequence of the husband’s past conduct, caused a reasonable apprehension 
of hurt. 

Had there not been, in this case, this escape from the operation of the rule 
laid down, it is of course probable that the wife would have appealed, basing 
her case on Kirkman v. Kirkman (sup.). 

In the following year Horton v. Horton? came before the courts. This was 
a husband’s petition based on a succession of spiteful acts by the wife causing 
damage to articles he treasured. The petition was granted, and the rule laid 
down was that the question for determination was whether the wife had com- 
mitted wilful and unjustifiable acts, inflicting pain and misery upon the 
husband, which had caused him pain or injury to his health, or reasonable 
apprehension of such hurt or injury. In this case again, the facts came within 
the rule, and the necessity for questioning the rule did not arise. 

However, in the recent case of Squire v. Squire 2 the wife, who was devoted 

! to her husband, but in low physical and mental health, made such exacting 

! demands upon the husband's time and service as to injure his health. There 

was here no question of any conscious intention of causing injury to the husband, 

(and the petition was dismissed on the ground that cruelty, to afford ground for 

relief, must be deliberate, malignant, or intended. In the Court of Appeal the 

) husband succeeded, and the rules laid down in Astle v. Astle and Horton v. 

Horton were rejected. Tucker and Evershed L.JJ. based their decision on the 

rinciple that, in considering what amounts to cruelty for the purposes of 

ec. 2 (a) of the Matrimonial Clauses Act 1937, a party is to be presumed to 
intend the natural consequences of his or her acts. 

This rule will exclude the injurious acts of a lunatic “ incapable of knowing 
the nature and quality of his acts ”, but it includes the acts of a person with 
knowledge of and indifference to the consequences. It comes midway between 
the rule in Kirkman v. Kirkman and that in Astle v. Astle. 

At Mahommedan law the husband’s right to repudiate the wife without 
cause, which is an essential element of the marriage contract, makes com- 
parisons with other systems difficult, but, while the husband has also the right 

3 to chastise the wife without causing serious injury (which is, in India and Egypt, 
1 (1949) P. 187. 2 (1949) P. 61. 
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abrogated by statute), the wife can claim the protection of the court against 
his cruelty. It is only the Maliki school which recognizes cruelty as giving the 
wife a right to ask for dissolution of the marriage. As the practice appears to 
be to appoint two arbitrators, one from each side of the family, to determine 
who is at fault, it would seem that what constitutes cruelty must be regarded 
as a question of fact. Analogy to other branches of the law would suggest that 
the criterion will probably be objective, and the right which the Shariya gives 
to the husband to administer such chastisement as does not cause fracture, 
wound or serious bruise, would suggest that English and Burmese wives can 
complain of cruelty earlier than their Mahommedan sister. 

Most observers would agree that Burmese notions of marriage and divorce 
are highly successful in practice. | 

Marriage at Burmese Buddhist law is a contract; its rules are not, like 
those applicable to the marriage contract at Mahommedan Law, derived: from 
the contract of sale. It is a contract sus generis ; it is completed by cohabitation 
with the intention to create a valid marriage $n praesent. Burmese juristic 
notions do not regard any engagement as having the same compelling force as 
in the English and Roman systems. In all systems certain circumstances are 
regarded as making ıt inequitable to compel a party to an agreement to carry 
it out or to compensate for breach; Burmese jurists conceived of a wider 
but not easily defineble set of circumstances. ‘Inevitably divorce by mutual 
consent without the intervention of a court is recognized, the parties dividing 
the jointly acquired property equally and each taking at least two thirds of 
the property he or she brought to the marriage or subsequently acquired by 
inheritance. Desertion for specified periods puts an end automatically to the 
marriage. Judicial divorce is granted for a matrimonial fault, and involves 
the defendant in loss of property rights. The chief matrimonial faults are the 
wife's adultery, the husband's taking a second wife without the consent of the 
first wife, except in specified circumstances (but in that case the division of , 
the property of the marriage is as on divorce by mutual consent), and cruelty. 

As at Mahommedan Law, the husband has a right of chastisement, but he 
may only use a light cane or split bamboo, and this right is abrogated by the 
Penal Code. | 

Although some of his assertions have recently been called in question 1 
Forchhammer's 3 view that Burmese Buddhist Law is tribal custom on which 
have been engrafted principles derived from Hindu Law is still, in the present 
light of our knowledge, unassailable. Obviously, however, there is nothing in 
the rules stated above which derives from Hindu Law. The rules are manifesta- 
tions of the Burmese Volkgeist supplemented by judicial decisions. 

The main literary aource of Burmese Buddhist Law is the Manugye Dhamma- 
that, a code compiled in 1756 during the reign of Alaungpaya, but when this 


1 See Furnivall, ' Manu in Burma ", Jowrnal Burma Research Society, xxx, pt. II, 1941. 
5 Jardine Prize Essay. 
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is ambiguous; or silent, resort is usually had to the Digest of the Kmwun 
Mingyi,! containing extracts from various Dhammathats grouped under Titles. 

The relevant extracts on the subject of cruelty as a ground for divorce are 
in Vol. II, Sec. 303. The first and apparently earliest work from which an 
extract is quoted is the Yazathat of Kaingsa, a minister of King Thalun (1629 
1648). As Furnivall has pointed out,? this is not a Dhammathat but a Pyatton, 
a collection of decisions on points not dealt with in the Dhammathats. The 
extract from Yazathat lays down that 1f a wife is able to satisfy the court that 
she has suffered personal violence, the husband will be condemned in costs, 
and enjoined not to repeat the offence, on pain of the dissolution of the marriage, 
forfeiture of his rights in the property of the marriage, and liability to pay all 
the joint debts, but if the wife will not accept judgment on these terms, she 
may have a division of property as on divorce by mutual consent. 

This rule, with variations, is reproduced in the extracts from the other 
Dhammathats. Some of them, perhaps unnecessarily, add that if the husband 
also desires à divorce, he can have it on surrendering his property rights, and 
Ketuja's Manu is unique 1n saying that, notwithstanding the husband's under- 
taking in the first proceedings, the injured wife i8 not to have the benefit of 
the condition imposed on the husband, even if she is obliged to file a second 
petition, but the divorce shall be as by mutual consent ! 

The extract from Manugye is in Vol. XU, Chapter 3, and runs as follows 
(Richardson's translation) :— 

“ [f under the same circumstances, the husband having taken a lesser wife, 
shall abuse and beat hts first, and if it be proved that he has in any way oppressed 
her, let them go together again and live on good terms. If having gone together 
again, the husband shall behave in the same way, let him leave the house with 
only one cloth, and let him pay all the debts . . . but if the wife says she does 
not wish to remain with him any longer, that she wishes to separate, let them 


» do so; let the property belonging to both be equally divided between them and 


though the husband declares his unwillingness to separate, let the divorce be 
made as if both were consenting. This Manu said." 

The extract comes from a chapter headed “ The law for the Partition of the 
Property on Divorce 3 when the husband and wife are the children of nobles 
(officials) ", but it is set out in the 28th chapter that the law for the children of 
nobles is the law for all. 

The Kinwun Mingyi's own Dhammathat, the Attasankhepa, described by 
Sir G. Shaw * as “a very recent presentment of the law of the Dhammathats 
as understood and applied to modern conditions by a learned author of repute ”’, 
puts the rule in a section (393) dealing with divorce where the spouses belong 

1 “ The principal Judicial Officer of the late (King Thibaw’s) regime . . . an expert in Buddhist 


Law." (M. T. Gywe, À Conflict of Authority wn Buddhist Law.) | 
* Seen. 1on p 436. 


3 The word used by Richardson is “separation”, but the proper English equivalent is 
divorce ". 
4 In Kin Lat v. Ba So (04-06) II U.B.R- B.L. Div. 3. 
VOL. XIII. PART 2, : 83 
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to the ruling class. it is there set out taat it does not necessarily follow that 
8 decree for divorce should be given because the husband has once only treated 
the wife with the hot tongue or the strong arm (hnot pu let kyan pin pyu). “ They 
should continue to live together as man and wife, a bond being executed by the 
husband to abstain from the repetition of such conduct, but, if the wife refuses 
to continue to live with the husband, let them be divorced as if by mutual 
consent. If, after reunion, the wife 1s dissatisfied with the husband and again 
desires divorce, let it be as if by mutual consent. If the husband refuses to enter 
into the bond and desires divorce, let it be governed by the law appropriate to 
the case when the husband has committed & matrimonial fault. Again, if, 
after reunion, the husband fails to observe the conditions of the bond, let there 
be divorce according to the law governing the case when the husband has 
committed a matrimcnial fault." 

It would seem then that the author of the Manugye, like Ketuja the author 
of Manu, has unnecessarily restricted the scope of the rule to the case of the 
husband who ill-treate the wife after taking a second. This also occurs in one of 
the two extracts from Cittara. | 

The rule is stated to apply only in the case of cruelty by the husband to 
the wife, but the Dhemmathats, and a fortiori the Pyattons, usually set out, 
not legal principles, but particular examples of their application, so that it 
would, for instance, be legitimate to derive the Enghsh rules as to scienter in 
the case of injury by animals from a text to the effect that every dog is allowed 
one free bite. It would be arguable that, having regard to the comparatively 
egalitarian attitude of the law towards the sexes in matrimonial matters, the 
same rule should apply in the case of cruelty by the wife. There are extracts in 
Sec. 304 of Vol. 11 of the Digest providing for criminal punishment of either 
spouse for cruelty to the other, but it must be conceded that the two Dhamma- 
thats from which extracts are cited in this section are of uncertain date, 
authorship, and consequent authenticity. One might, however, call in aid 
Sections 309 and 310 of Vol. 11 of the Digest which provide criminal punishment 
as well as forfeiture of property in the case of either spouse for neglect of the 
other who has suffered a reverse of fortune or become physically incapacitated. | 

In the official translation (“ paraphrase " would, rt is submitted, be a more 
accurate description) of Section 303, the word “cruelty” is used in most 
extracts, but ''ill-treats " occurs in Manugye and Manu, and the courts have 
been disposed to draw a distinction between these words which, it is submitted, 
there is little in the original texts to justify. It is possible that the extract from 
Yazathat was the first exposition of the rule and 15 seems only to contemplate 
cognizance of & petition H the wife has been subjected to physical violence of 
a kind calculated to cause bruises at least. Manugye contemplates personal 
physical violence combined with verbal abuse and oppression. In Manu the 
relevant words are “ hnyin sai ngya ", which, it is believed, involve the notion 
of physical violence, but apparently imply less ferocity than the words used in 
Yazathat. 
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While, it is submitted, it is difficult to conclude that the Dhammathats lay 
down any clear criteria of the objective aspect of cruelty as a matrimonial 
fault, obviously the maxim de minimis non curat lex must apply, and it was 
held in Mg Kyaw Yan v. Ma Nyo U ! that petty quarrels must not be magnified 
into acts of cruelty. 

The punishment provided in the Dhammathats for the spouse deserting 
the partner in trouble or sickness indicates, it is submitted, that the notion of 
“ mental cruelty " was accepted by the Burmese jurists, and the decision in 
Mg Po Aung v. Ma Nyein 2 that a false allegation of adultery persisted in by 
the husband, if the wife was seriously hurt by it, might amount to cruelty in 
the legal sense, though not expressly covered by anything in the Dhammathats, 
is not open to criticism. 

The rule in Section 303 that the wife is not ordinarily entitled to a decree 
for dissolution on her first complaint of cruelty might conceivably be regarded 
as a particular instance of the principle inherent in pre-British Burmese judicial 
practice, as in Mahommedan procedure, that litigants should be induced, if 
possible, to settle, and there is included in Section 303 a rescript of King 
Bodawpaya in 1874, forbidding dissolution in all matrimonial causes on a first 
complaint unless the defendant desires it. 

If this is to be regarded as a rule of adjective law, it is not altogether easy 
to disentangle it from the rules of substantive law in which it is embedded, 
when the whole is imported into a system which does not recognize the efficacy 
of that rule of procedure, once a court has seizin of a cause, and the conflicting 
decisions which have been based on Section 303 are inevitable. 

It was held in Ma Ein v. Te Naung that a single act of cruelty by the 
husband—even coupled with an act of adultery under the conjugal roof—was 
not such cruelty as would entitle the wife to a divorce, but in Po Han v. Ma 
Talok* and Ma Sat v. Mg Nyi Bu the view, more obviously in conformity 
with the extracts in Section 303, that on proof of a single act of cruelty the 
wife was entitled to a divorce as by mutual consent was expressed. In Ma 
Than Mya v. Mg Tun Hla * the same right was allowed to a wife who, though 

~not the victim of legal cruelty, had not been treated well by her husband. 

¢ It is submitted that, if the main rule of the Burmese jurists was that on the 
first proved complaint of cruelty, the wife’s petition should be dismissed, but 
the husband condemned in costs and bound over not to repeat his misconduct, 
there must inevitably be a subjective or mental element in the cruelty of the 
nature affording a ground for relief at Burmese Buddhist Law, because it 
means that when the husband is condemned to loss of property rights as well 
as status, on the ground that he is guilty of the matrimonial fault of cruelty, 
he has caused mental or bodily injury to the wife, wilfully and knowingly, 
despite an undertaking to abstain from it. 


1 (1918) 7 B.L.T. 16. 2 (1904) 10 B.L.R. 132. 
3 (1907) 5 L.B.R. 87. 4 (1913) 7 L.B.R. 79. 
5 (1921) IV U.B.R. 68. * 11 L.B.R. 885. 
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In Mg Kywe v. Ma Thein Tin 1 the parties had had several quarrels, but in 
the only one urged by the wife as amounting to cruelty, she had seized a bag 
of onions and tried to wrench it from her husband, who had overpowered and 
struck her. It was the kind of case of which one 1s tempted to say intuitively, 
and without reflection, that it was without merits. In Burma, as in England, 
the development of the law is, to some extent, conditioned by the kind of 
case in which the courts have to deal with unsettled points, Sir John Baguley, 
who heard the appeal, was not prepared to follow Po Han v. Ma Talok (sup.) 
and could not accept the view that, 1f the wife insisted on a divorce on the 
ground of a single act of cruelty, she could have it on the terms of a divorce by 
mutual consent, but her right to a divorce on these terms js, it is submitted, 
a substantive right recognized in six out of eleven extracts in Section 303, and 
though Bodawpaya’s rescript forbids a decree on first complaint of a 
matrimonial fault, it is perhaps doubtful whether it would have the force of 
law after the end of Bodawpaya’s reign. A treaty entered into by a Burmese 
king was not regarded by the Burmese as binding on his successor. Manugye 
(Vol. VIT) cites sixteen classes of cases, including assault, but not matrimcnial 
causes, in which the demise of the crown puts an end to the plaintiff's right of 
sut. The extract from the Kungyalinga, which purports to have been written 
19 years after the rescript, but still in the reign of Bodawpaya, does not mention 
the Rescript’s restriction on the right to claim dissolution on the first complaint, 
and the Attasankhepa ignores it. 

Baguley J. went on to remark that, in the reported cases, cruelty had often 
been used as a synonym for “physical violence” and he cited dictionary 
definitions of cruelty—indifference to, or delight in another’s pain. 

It is submitted, with great respect, that this would be more appropriate to 
the interpretation of the words used in a statute. Where the word “ cruelty ” 
is used in the “ translations ” of the Dhammathat extracta, it is a portmanteau 
word, with no precisely and completely corresponding word in the original. | 
A principle in conformity with what is set out in the Dhammathats cannot by 
so direct a process be formulated. 

This was, however, the first recognition of the mental attitude of the 
offender as an essential element in cruelty, and the writer would respectfully , 
agree with Baguley J.s view that a series of assaults, which the Dhammathats \ 
contemplate as affording ground for divorce with forfeiture of the offender’s 
property rights, warrants the deduction that the person inflicting the pain must 
be indifferent to the other’s sufferings. 

This case was decided before Astle v. Astle (sup.), so Baguley J.’s view 
cannot have been influenced by English decisions. It is submitted that “ delight 
in another's pain " is much the same criterion as that laid down in Squire v. 
Squire (sup.). 

The last reported case on the subject is Daw Pu v. Mg Tun Kha.? In this 


1 (1929) 7 Ran. 790. 
1 (1942) R.L.R. 126. 
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case the wife had been assaulted and abused on several occasions by her husband, 
80 that she was unable to live with him, and in such & manner as to excite the 
sympathy of the Court, and the question was whether he was to be deprived of 
his property rights. The judgment by Sir Mya Bu was based on Section 303 
of Vol. II of Digest, and it rejected the extracts from Manu and Manugye as 
ingpplicable to the case. Ma Ein's case (sup.) was overruled and Po Han's 
(sup.) approved, Baguley J.'s definition of cruelty being adopted. 

Dealing with the question whether, this being the first complaint of cruelty, 
the husband could be condemned to forfeiture of property rights, Mya Bu J. 
stressed the provisions in the extracts from Vinicchaya and Pakasani in Section 
303 that if the husband, guilty of cruelty, desires a divorce, the wife has the 
right to demand that he forfeit property rights, and held that the wife should 
enjoy a similar right against a husband who has treated her cruelly with intent 
to make her sue for divorce. 

It is submitted that, on the facts of this case as reported, such an intention 
could only be imputed to the husband by application of the rule that a man is 
presumed to intend the natural consequences of his own acts, which presump- 
tion would almost inevitably be rebutted by his conduct in defending the 
petition. 

It was remarked that frequent acts of cruelty, or (obiter) the infliction of 
grievous hurt, might also entitle a wife to divorce on the same terms, a proposi- 
tion which, it is submitted, needs further examination and restatement. 

In the view of the present writer, the important development effected by 
this case was the treatment of the prohibition in the Dhammathats against 
granting a decree on first complaint as & particular instance of a rule that the 
wife who has grounds for complaint should allow a locus poenitentiae to the 

"husband before claiming a divorce involving loss of the husband's property 


` 


| ( ‘nights. Mya Bu J. said that patience on the wife’s part, coupled with & failure 


| by the husband to improve his conduct, might be sufficient for this purpose ; 


whether the opportunity of repentance was adequate would depend on the facts 


of each case. 
It is submitted that this view of the matter receives support from the way 


| the rule is stated in the Attasankhepa (vide sup.). The underlying principles 


of Burmese Buddhist Law have to be extracted, not without difficulty, from 
the examples of their application given in the texts, and a Burmese judge can 
claim a greater freedom in departing from the letter than an English judge 
usually allows himself; Mya Bu J.’s treatment of the rule, not as a rule of 
procedure, but as a rule of substance, has enabled him to restate it and give 
it effect in the new system. 

The law on this subject, in Burma as in England, is still developing, but 
the present position may, it is submitted, thus be briefly summarized :— 

(1) Cruelty as a ground for divorce is only available to the wife. 

(2) Unless the husband has rejected a proffered locus poenitenitae, the 
partition of the property of the parties will be as on divorce by mutual consent. 


J 
| | 
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The Ju-Shèng Tone in Pekingese 
By R. A. D. FORREST 


Dl 1912 H. Maspero ! endeavoured to bring some order into the apparently 

capricious repartition of the old ju-shéng tones among the remaining 
four tones of Pekingese, and noted that words in plosive initials (including 
aspirated plosives), and in nasal or liquid initials, tend to be found in the 
departing tone (tone IV), and to a less extent in the upper even (tone I); 
while those with other initials gravitate towards the old lower even (tone II). 

In 1915 Karlgren? considered Maspero’s treatment of the problem, and 
while in general agreeing with his conclusions, pointed out that his law covered 
the facts only very approximately in regard, e.g., to words in unaspirated 
plosive initials. Nevertheless he quotes with approval Maspero's explanation 
(applied also to the twofold development of the lower rising tone in the modern 
Northern Chinese dialects), viz., that the initials L-, m-, n-, n-, and vocalic 
initials involved & pronunciation of the syllable somewhat different from that 
of words having affricate, occlusive, or fricative initials; and he proceeds to 
suggest that the difference lay in & somewhat higher pitch in the case of the 
former type of word. This explanation is, however, difficult to follow; if, 
e.g., 48 ACh dz'ua, became \tso (tone IV) rather than */tso or */ts‘o (tone IIT) 
because the fourth tone is more compatible with the deeper pitch proper to 
affricate initials, it is by no means clear why WE, ACh dz'ak, having the same 
initial, should become /tso (tone II) rather than enter tone IV with so many 
other words from the lower ju-shéng. Cf. also the treatment of Jj, ACh i, 
> Pek. /i; but JF, ACh gk, > Pek. \i. We have in fact no assurance that the 
two phenomena, the splitting of the old lower rising tone and of the old ju-shéng, 
were contemporaneous, or occurred without the actual pitch and cadence 
of the tones concerned having altered in the meantime. 

In 1925 the same problem was touched upon by Dr. Liu Fu He found that 
55 per cent of all old ju-shéng words were to be found in the falling tone (IV). 
Dr. Liu concluded that there was a special affinity between the ju-shéng and 
this tone; ju-shéng words being already, in those dialects which still possess 


! them as a special class, uttered with an incipient fall in intonation, the removal 


of the final consonant, which had acted as a check on the lengthening of the 
vowel, enabled the fall to be prolonged and so to coincide with the Pekingese 
falling tone, IV. I have already objected‘ that 55 per cent is too small a 
proportion of cases on which to found a general law (unless the remaining 45 
per cent be examined for an explanation of their deviation), and that Dr. Liu 
was apparently unaware of a possible effect of the difference between the upper 
and the lower ju-shéng on the behaviour of the resultant tones. It is, in fact, 

1 H. Maspero, “ Étude sur la phonétique de la langue annamite ", BEFEO., 1912. 

? B. Karlgren, Études sur la Phonologie chinoise, 1915, pp. 583-597. 


3 Fu Liu, Étude expérimentale sur les tons du chinois, 1925, pp. 82 et seqq. 
t R. A. D. Forrest, The Chinese Language, 1048, p. 186. 
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the great difference between the regularity of the evolution of the old lower 
ju-shéng and the evident promiscuity of the results from the upper that is the 
crux of the matter, and that offers the greatest hope of a solution. 

So the subject remained until in 1948 Lu Chih-wei! summarized previous 
attempts to elucidate the problem, and came to the conclusion that the true 
explanation was still to seek. I have not been able to trace any more recent 
independent treatment of this problem, which remains the most obscure in 
the evolution of modern Chinese; and the lapse of time since a solution was 
last attempted may excuse a further examination. 

In the place last quoted, I referred to the regularity found in the evolution 
of the lower ju-shéng words. In a count of 211 such words, chosen among those 
in most common use, Í found that all occlusives and affricates (fifty-seven in all) 
had gone into Pekingese tone II; while of words in j-, w-, i-, m-, n-, and 
in vocalic initials, 108 (96-4 per cent) were in the departing tone (IV), three 
in tone J, one in tone II. There is some irregularity in the modern representa- 
tives of words in y- > x- and in f- ; but the total of such words is too small 
(fifteen and six respectively) to make reliable deductions possible. The greatest 
proportion of anomalies is to be found among words in s-, g-, and g- > 8-; 
but it is to be noted that of the seventeen such words in tone 11 all but four 
are distinctly colloquial in character; while of the six in IV, only one at most 
is colloquial in this dialect. 

When we turn to the upper series we find the same general plan : unaspirated 
plosives and aspirates tending to tone II (52-1 per cent of the total of such 
Initials), aspirated plosives and aspirates appearing mainly in tone IV (62-2 per 
cent of all aspirated initials). There is, of course, no counterpart in the upper 
tonal series of words in initials l- or nasals; but it is noteworthy that here 
77-1 per cent of words with vocalic initials (< ACh ?-) have entered the tone IV. 
But the exceptions are here proportionstely much more important under all 
initials than among the representatives of the lower ju-shéng; and this 


difference between the treatment of the two groups may give us the key of - 


the difficulty. In my Chinese Language I suggested that the high incidence 
of anomalies might be due to tone-sandhi, a word constantly used in certain 
combinations which entailed an altered tone being in the end immobilized 


in that new tone and its old isolated tone forgotten. This may have happened ' i 


in some cases; but I was certainly in error in considering it as a principal ` 
factor in the oas, of the irregularities with which we are dealing, since, 
& purely phonetie explanation being enough in the great majority of lower 
ju-shéng words, it is not to be supposed that a totally different factor was at 
work among the upper. The upper ju-shéng words must be analysable on the 
same lines as the lower. 

I shall first set out in tabular form the crude figures of the upper ju-shéng 
words as they appear distributed among the four tones; in brackets after 


1 Lu Chih-wei, N 58 A St W f ¿BR ZE, Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, 1948. 
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each figure is marked the proportion of all words in that initial which have taken 
the tone in question :— 

TABLE A. WORDS FROM UPPER JU-SHÉNG 


Modern Pek, Initials Tone I Tone II Tone III Tone IV 
Unaspirated stops and affri- 
cates, and g- > ACh k. 34 112 14 55 


(15-8 per cent) (52-1 per cent) (6-5 per cent) (25-6 per cent) 
Aspirated stops and affri- 


cates, and 8- < ACh k*. 34 5 11 82 
(25-8 per cent) (3-8 per cent} (8:3 per cent) (62-1 per cent) 

B-, g-, and g- < ACh g-. . 20 10 4 47 
(24۰7 per cent) (12-8 per cent) (4-9 per cent) (58-1 per cent) 

Vooalio < ACh 2- . . 8 — — 47 
(14-5 per cent) (85:5 per cent) 

fo u^ uS Z up o 1 17 2 3 
(4.3 per cent) (73-9 per cent) (8:7 per cent) (13:1 per cent) 

X- . š š š š 6 — — 13 
(31-6 per oent) (68-4 per cent) 


(Here the initials are restored to what they were before the modern Northern 
Chinese palatalization, as the loss of the final stops and of the fifth tone as a 
separate entity certainly antedates that occurrence ; but f- is treated separately 
rather than being resolved into p- and p'-, as it was already fricative in the 
tenth century, at which time the fifth tone probably still existed.) 

In this table we see the same predilection of unaspirated occlusives and 
affricates for tone II as in the lower ju-shéng; and a marked tendency on 
the part of aspirates towards tone IV. But the anomalies are many, especially 
in tone III, which takes 4۰2 per cent of all the characters against 1:4 per cent 
in the lower ju-shéng. Obviously there has been a splitting of the upper Ju-shéng 
to an extent and on principles not known in the lower. A suggestion which 
lies ready to one’s hand is that Pekingese may have shared in the splitting of 
the upper ju-shéng which in Cantonese gave rise to the ninth tone, the middle 
ju-shéng ; but on examination no correlation whatever could be found between 
those words which in Cantonese constitute the new tone and those which take the 
several modern Pekingese tones. There is, however, another way of approach. 

We may divide the above table into two, one containing the popular or 
colloquial ju-shéng words, the other those of more literary character. This 
line of division cannot, of course, have anything of an absolute nature, and, 
unfortunately, must depend on personal impressions. In attempting to draw 
it 1 have placed among the popular words only such as I believe to be used 
even amongst the most uneducated of the people, and have excluded from the 
literary words all but those used by the ordinary educated Chinese speaker. 
From all tables I have eliminated words of ambiguous origin, i.e. those for which 
Karlgren in his Grammata Serica gives either no Ancient Chinese form, or 
else two such forms converging in one and the same modern form—the same, 
that is, apart from tones, which Karlgren does not mark in such cases. 
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TABLE B. PoPULAR WORDS DERIVING FROM OLD UPPER JU-SHÉNG 


Modern Pek. Initials Tone I Tons II Tone III Tone IV 
Unaspirated stops and affri- 
cates, and ÿ- < ACh k- . 9 37 9 3 


(15-5 per cent) (63-8 per cent) (15-5 percent) (5:2 per cent) 
Aspirated stops and affri- 


cates, and g- > ACh k*- . 19 1 11 10 
(46-4 per cent) (2-4 per cent) (26-8 per cent) (24-4 per cant) 

8-, ,ع‎ and g- < ACh 8- . 12 7 4 6 
(41:4 per cent) (24-1 per cent) (18-8 percent) (20-7 per cent) 

Vocalio < ACh f- . . 5 — — 1 

f- . š , ‘ š I 5 2 1 

X-, and 8- < ACh X- : 3 4 — 1 


(The numbers under the last three initials are too small to make percentages significant.) 


TABLE C. LITERARY WORDS DERIVED FROM OLD UPPER JU-SHÉNG 


Modern Pek. Initials Tons I Tone II Tone III Tone IV 
Unsspirated stops and affri- 
cates, and B- > ACh k- . 18 75 5 52 


(12 per cent) (BC per cent) (3-3 per cent) (34-7 per cent) 
Aspirated stops and affri- 


cates, and g- > ACh k*- . 16 4 — 72 
(17-4 per cent) (4-3 per cent) (78-3 per cent) 

8-, ÿ-, and g- < ACh8- . 0 3 — 41 
(12 per oent) (6 per cent) (82 per oent) 

Vooalio > ACh ?- . . 3 — — 26 
(10-3 per cent) (89-7 per cent) 

je a^ ee WG i 4 — 12 — 2 
(85-7 per cent) (14:3 per cent) 

X- . š š 3 i 3 — — 12 
(20 per cent) (80 per cent) 


It wil be observed at once that Table C approaches much more closely 
to the pattern of repartition which we have seen among the lower ju-shéng 
words, especially in the rarity of tone III words; and that the proportions 
of words which depart from the rule :— 

Unaspirated—tone II, aspirated—tone IV, 
is very much greater among the popular forms in Table B than they are in 
Table C. Moreover, in Table C the degree of conformity with the pattern 
would be largely increased if we were to spread our net wider and take into 
consideration all words of good literary standing while still excluding hapax 
legomena. À considerable minority of exceptions still existe, and 18 probably to 
be explained in part by my having made the demarcation between colloquial 
and literary words at too low a level, i.e., by not excluding from Table C more 
completely words which because of their occasional conversational occurrence 
are still obnoxious to the influence of popular speech. But all deductions 
made, a comparison of Tables B and C indicates clearly that the irregularities 
are a feature of the popular language as opposed to the more conservative 
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literary pronunciation. That this explanation is the true one is further borne 
out by a consideration of the duplicate pronunciations of a certain number of 
Pekingese ju-shéng words : 


fy literary ‘poor \po, popular /pai 
TH 'po /pai 
iH \p’ 0 ` Tp al 
f Haye /tg1a0 
B itoye /teiao 
HE \te‘ye /te‘iao 


Here we note again the preference of the popular language for tone III, which 
18 applied to only five (1-4 per cent) of the more purely literary words whatever 
their initials. 

The two tones most conspicuously favoured by popular words as against 
literary are I and 111. Is the distribution of popular pronunciations haphazard, 
or can any principle be seen ? I believe that it is possible to trace such a principle 
of subdivision, though the evidence is far from being as plentiful as we could 
wish. Of nineteen popular words with unaspirated initials anomalously found 
in tone I, fifteen (78-9 per cent) have short vowels; of fifteen similar words 
in tone III, ten (66-6 per cent) show diphthongs. We might expect that 
tone III, a rising tone, would be favoured by diphthongs the latter element 
of which (i) had a naturally higher pitch than the former, and it is a fact that 
all such diphthongs among the thirty-four are in tone III; the number of 
cases, however, is too few to make secure inferences possible. 

Why, however, is no parallel difference of tonal treatment discoverable 
between the literary and the many popular words arising from the old lower 
ju-shéng ? The solution of this must be sought in the dialectal history of Peiping 
itself. When in 1280 the Mongols made Peking for the first time the capital of 
China, it is not to be supposed that the literati who surrounded the new court 
. abandoned the dialect which they had spoken under the Sung at K'ai-féng 

and latterly at Hangchow, but rather that it is their language which is in the 
main ancestral to modern Pekingese. Words, however, in constant use among 
the urban population, where they had forms or tones at variance with those 
of the newly imported standard, were in many cases too resistant to be brought 
into line with the court language, and rather forced their forms on the latter ; 
. this was naturally the more frequently the case the more constantly the word 
was in use among the common people. This implies that the previous history 
of the two dialects was dissimilar in respect of their treatment of the ju-shéng 
tones. In the standard dialect, at a period not later than that of the disappear- 
ance of the final occlusives, the upper and lower ju-shéng coincided in pitch 
and cadence ; it is not safe to infer that this happened at the same time as the 
devoicing of the initial consonants, but it was assuredly at a period when the 
feeling for the appropriateness of high tones to unvoiced initials and low tones 
to voiced was becoming blurred. The local speech of Peking, on the other 
hand, had kept the upper and lower ju-shéng apart, and developed differently 
the resultant tones after loss of the occlusives. 


The Tzyjyh Tongjiann Kaoyih and the Sources for the 
History of the Period 730-763 
By E. G. PULLEYBLANK 

ESTERN scholars have, on the whole, neglected the Tayyh Tongnann 

Kaoyih & $4 3h $E Z A. Its existence and its importance as a land- 

mark in Chinese historiography have been briefly mentioned by several! but 

none, 80 far as I am aware, has seriously used it. Chinese scholars have, as one 

would expect, used it a good deal. Nevertheless, they have generally confined 

themselves to drawing on 15 for the elucidation of particular points. While this 

was undoubtedly the purpose for which it was originally intended, 15 can have 

for the modern student another very valuable function. By a careful analysis 

and comparison of the different entries, it is possible to get a great deal of other- 

wise unobtainable information about the sources of the Tongriann and their 
interrelation. 

To undertake such an analysis for the whole of the Tongjann or even for 
the whole of the Tarng dynasty would bs a task far beyond the scope of the 
present article. T shall, in fact, confine myself largely to the period 730-763 
though I may occasionally step beyond those limits. This period is chosen 
because it includes the careers of An Luhshan ^£ JE IH and Shyy Syming 
Hî Fi EH, which I am engaged in studying. This short period, however, comprises 
about one-seventh of the whole Kaoyih. 

Forty-eight works are quoted in this part of the Kaoyih, twenty-two of 
which appear to be still extant. They range in size and importance from the 
Jiow Tarngshu to a poem by Lii Bor 2 5 . I shall first list some of the more 
important of these, giving in each case notes, whether derived from the Kaoyth 
or from some other scurce, on the origin and nature of the work. I shall then 
give separately an analysis of the Jtow Tarngshu in relation to these sources. 
I have asterisked extant works. 

I. WORKS QUOTED BY THE Kaoviu 
(1) *Jiow Tarngshu À Bf d 

The final compilation of the Jiow Tarngshu under Liou Sheu BI} fly and the 

subsequent history of the text have been descmbed by M. des Rotours,? and 


1 Bee for instance, O. Franke: Das Tee techs t'ung kien und das Tung kien kang mu, eto., in 
Sit. d. preuss. Ak. d. Wiss.: phil.-hist. kl. (1930), pp. 103-166. Franke apparently based his 
remarks on the SyhkuA Chyuanshu Tzoongmuh and had not seen the work itself, for he said : 
“ Wie nicht anders zu erwarten ist, erfahren wir im Tse tachi t'ung kien sehr vieles was in den 
amtlichen Chroniken gar nicht oder weit kurzer erwahnt wird. Wie es freilich mit der Glaub- 
wurdigkeit in jedem Falle bestellt ist, konnen wir 80 wenig beurteilen wie bei den Darstellungen 
des Tso tachuan : desde geben uns die Quelle nicht an aus denen sie schöpfen und von den 322 Werken 
die Ssu-ma Kuang benutzt hat erfahren wir nicht einmal die Tel" (p. 112, my italics) It هد‎ 
unfortunate that he had not seen the Kaoyih, for it would certamly have radically altered his 
opinion of Symaa Guang as a historian. I need scarcely add that the Kaoyih is not once men- 
tioned in his Geschichte des Chinestschen Reiches. On the Kaoyih see des Rotoura: Le Traité des 
Examens, p. 19. 

! R. des Rotours, Le Tratié des Examens, pp. 64 ff. 
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1 shall not repeat the story here. What he says, however, about the works on 
which the historians under Liou Sheu based their work needs considerable 
amplification, and correction in some details. 

The most important of these pre-existing works was a Tarngshu in 130 
chapters. (Unless otherwise specified it is to this work that the term Tarngshu 
in this article will refer.) It still existed in Song times as a separate work, and 
the Chorngwen Tzoongmuh & 3 #8 H * had this to say about it :— 

“Composed by Wei Shuh # if of the Tarng dynasty. Originally 

Wu Jing R. ¥ composed a history of the Tarng from the foundation of the 

dynasty to the period Kaiyuan [713-741], 110 chapters in all. [Wei] Shuh 

took over [Wu] Jing’s old work, abridged it and added to it, removed the 
chapter on Crue] Officials (kuhlsihquann BE gs [ü) and made 112 chapters 

of basic annals, monographs, and biographies (phjyhitehjuann KE sts Z 8). 

After the periods Jyhder and Chyanyuan (756-759), the Historiographer 

Yu Shioulieh + $ 2⁄4 also added basic annals of Suhtzong fj 4% in two 

chapters, and the Historiographer Linghwn Hwan 4} XK 48 and others 

made additions at the ends of basic annals, monographs, and biographies 

without increasing the number of chapters. The present work contains 130 

1 Of. STS. 68. 2. b. (Yihwen Jyh dk 3C sE), 01712438. 2. 6. b. Besides this work in 0 
chapters, the Shin Tarngshu mentions another Tarngshu in 100 chapters and two works called 


National History (Gwoshyy EE] Bš) in 106 chapters and 113 chapters respectively. The work in 
113 chapters is evidently that of Wei Bhuh (see below). That in 106 chapters is evidently the one 
referred to by Yu Shioulieh in his report on the burning of the History Office at Charng-an in 750. 
In & memorial dated the 27th day of the 11th month of the 2nd year of Jyhder (757) he stated 
that among the books destroyed were “ The National History (Gwoshyy) in 106 chapters, the 
Kaïyuan Shyrluh BE. SC E % in forty-seven chapters, the Court Diaries (CMijiujwh FE FE E) 
and other works 3,682 chapters” (JTS. 149. 1. b. ; THY. 63, p. 1096; TFYG. 556. 19. a.), In 
the Pihwen Jyh of the Shin Tarngshu there also appears a Kaiyuan Shyrluh in forty-seven 
chapters (STS. 58. 7. a.) and Katyuan Chiijiujuh in 2,682 [sic] chapters (STS. 58. 6. b.). It is 


, evident that the Shin Tarngshu merely derived 1t8 information from this memorial and affords 


no evidence of the existence of these works after the fire. It is not clear what work the T'arngshu 
in 100 chapters referred to. It might have been the one by Sheu Jingtzong or the work projected 
by Wu Jing (see below), or again, if we suppose that the figure 100 is a mistake for 110, ıt might 
mean either the work of Liou Jyji and Wu Jing or that of Niou Fengjyi (for all these works see 
below). Only the work in 130 chapters 18 included 1n the Chorngwen T'zoongmuh, and it is clear 
that this was the only one of the four which actually survived as a separate work at the end of 
the Tarng dynasty. 

2 The Ohorngwen Tzoongmuh was a catalogue of the works in four official libraries begun in 
the period Jingyow (1034-1037) and completed in 1042. The official responsible was Wang 
Yauchern -F Æ Er and among the numerous collaborators on the task was Ouyang Shiow 
Wk Ë EE. The work, when finished, contained sixty-six chapters. During the Southern Sonq, 
in 1142, a work in one chapter was published under the same title, consisting merely of the 
titles of the books in the original work with an annotation if they were no longer in the imperial 
libraries. The intention was to use this list to aid the search for lost books throughout the empire. 
Only the abridged version has survived in integral form, but many quotations from the original 
are to be found, particularly in the Yukhas and the Wenshiann Tongkao. In 1798 Chyan Torng 
27 {fi and four others collected these scattered quotations and inserted them under the titles 
of the abridged version. This work they published under the tatle of Chorngwen Tzoongmuh 


Jyishuh ER X (WSTK. 207. 1. b., and Ohorngwen Troongmuh Jyishyh, author's introduction). 
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chapters. We cannot discover the name of the author of the remaining 

sixteen chapters." 1 

Concerning the first stages of the work the following additional information 
is provided by the Shyytong y 34 * written by Liou Jyji #J 4n ##, a colleague 
of Wu Jing and one of the great names in Chinese historiography : 

“ When the Great Tarng Dynasty had received the mandate, during the 
periods Yihning and Wuuder [617—626], the President of the Board of Works 
(Gongbuh Shangshu T. $R fg PE) Uen Dahyea 78 X يزلا‎ first composed the 
Dah Tarng Choangyeh Chivujuh R Hg Bl 3E X8 JE LH in three chapters.? 

“ After this the Master of Works (Sykong m] zs) Farng Shyuanling 
E Z Hi, the Grand Secretary of the Imperial Chancellery (Jtishyhjong 
# Hi np) Sheu Jinqtzong Bf 4X Sa, and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Publications (Juhtzuoh lang # 4E BB) Jing Boh 82 # 
in succession produced histories of the chronicle type under the name of 
shyrluh جز‎ S (true records) up to the time of the third emperor. We still 
possess these works.* 

“ At the beginning of the period Jenguan [627—649], Yau Sylan gk XA BE 
first composed basic annals and biographies and roughly completed thirty 
chapters. The first year of Shiannching [756] the Grand Commander 
of the Armies (Taywey j Ej) Jaangsuen Wujih E # 36 رع‎ together 


‘BRM BI 5t X US fF متلا‎ B A SÉ Bn T BH JU. R. — À — 
+T# xb Dd Rx BA FE Ju 3£ B Tj. جد‎ BS XS RR xF ZJ 4 — 
BH — T — # ER 7 Jl # خلا‎ 8 T K 2 X 83 [3 REX 
S HH LE 4f 2A HB S @ TRE Kh. BÉ Ax 18 Go. d + JH 3 
Ko TE — A = + BOK TWN GRR ال‎ B K, (CWTAMUS. 2. 6. 


b.; WSTK. 92. 3. b.). 

* This important work of historical criticism (of. Syhkuh Chyuanshu Tzoongmuh 88. 2. a. ff.) 
was completed in 710, that is, just shortly after the events recorded in this extract. The 
author is also known as Liou Tryyshyuan -f- X. For his hfe, see his biographies (JTS. 102 ; 


STS. 182. 1. a) and also his autobiography (Tzyh shiuh E $k), Shyytong T'ongshyh 10. 11. a. ff. 
3 On this work, whioh still existe, and ita author, see Woodbridge Bingham : ‘ Wen Ta-ya: 
The First Recorder of T'ang History ", Journal of the American Oriental Society, ivii (1937), p. 368. 
4 On Farng Shyuanhng, see JTS. 66. 1. a.; STS. 96, 1. a. On Sheu Jinqtzong, see JTS. 
82. l. a; STS. 223 F. 1. a 

The Gawizuu Shyriuh in twenty chapters was composed by Jing Boh under the supervision of 
Farng Shyuanlng, durmg the reign of Taytzong. It was revised later by Sheu Jingtzong (STS. 
58. 7. a; OWT MJS. 2. 123). 

A Shyrluh in twenty chapters was produced by Jing Boh and Sheu Jingtzong at the same 
time aa the Gautzuu Shyrluh, and was presented with it m 648. It went down as far as the year 
640 (STS. 58.7.0. 4 عل‎ "NE BR”; THY. 63. p. 1092). A further twenty chapters were pre- 
sented to the emperor Gautzong in 650 in the name of Jaangsuen Wujih. The whole work in forty 
chapters was called the Jesguan Shyrluh pi $ FE BR (STS. 58. 7. a.; THY. loo. cit. ; 
OWT MJS. 2. 12a—noted as misang in the Southern Sonq edition; TFYG. 554. 30a, and 
556. 125. #.). Both the Gauteuu Shyrluh and the Taytzong Shyrluh are quoted in the Kaoyth. 

* Yau Sylian is known for his composition of the Liangshu m Hi and the Chernshu Bi *, 
but I have found no other mention of his work on the history of the Tarng. For his life see JTA. 
78. 8. b. ; STS. 102. 7, b. 
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with Yu Jyhning F 3; K, Linqhwu Derfen 4 A f& 2, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Publications (Juhizuoh lang 3& fE BR) 
Liou Yun]y $4 JH, zz, Yang Renching #2 { M, and the Court Diarist 
(Chi lang FE JR Bp) Guh Yin Wü JüL, took over this old work and con- 
tinued it with later matters, making a further fifty chapters. Though one 
might criticize it as wordy and uneven, it occasionally had merits.1 

“ During the period Longshuoh [661-663] [Sheu] Jingtzong was again 
in charge of the History Office, with the rank of Second Preceptor to the 
Crown Prince (Taytzyy Shaoshy + كذ‎ ^b Wf). He added to the previous 
work, making in all 100 chapters. Such things as the basic annals of 
Gautzong jj 36, the biographies of notable officials of the Yeonghuey 
period [650-655] and of the barbarians of the four quarters were largely his 
work. He also began a draft of ten monographs but stopped before they were 
half finished. In this work of annal-biography form [Sheu] Jingtzong some- 
times deceitfully catered to the rulmg powers of the time, sometimes 
unscrupulously paid off private grudges, and in all matters of praise and 
blame failed to give a true account. He was as like Wey Borchii $8 {6 # ? 
as Jang Herng عل‎ f; was like Tsay long #£ ë .* 

“ Afterwards the Diarist of the Left (Tzuooshyy Ze sh) Lii Renshyr 
عد‎ {- BE continued it, composing the biographies of Yu Jyhning, Sheu 
Jingtzong, and Lii Yihfuu ع‎ 36 Hf. Whether recording words or events, 
he always exhibited a forthright brush. It is a pity that he died young, 
leaving his work unfinished. 

“ In the period Charngshow [692-693] the Vice-President of the Board 
of Rites (Chuenguan Shyhlang x H fe BS) Niou Fenqjyi 4: M fx composed 
another Tarngshu in 110 chapters, starting from Wuuder [618-626] and 
i This work in eighty chapters is referred to in the Shin Tarngehu Yihwen Jyh as the Wuuder 


Jenguan Leangchaur Shyy FÈ (à A SR Hj WB Hi. It did not appear in the Chorngwen 
Tzoongmukh, nor is it quoted by the Kaoyth. In all probability it did not survive the suppression 


J by Niou Fenqyy: (see below). The T'sehfuu Yuangues mentions eighty-one chapters. No doubt 


the additional one consisted of prefaces, table, eto. (STS, 68. 2. b. ; TAY. 63, p. 1093; TFYG. 
554. 80b.). 

The persons here mentioned have biographies as follows: Jaangsuen Wujih, JTS. 65. 4. a., 
STS. 105, 1. a.; Yu Jyhning, JTS. 78. 1. a STS. 104. 1. a.; Linghwu Derfen, JTS. 73. 6. 2., 
STS. 102. 10. a. ; Liou Yiinypy, JTS. 190 [- ; Yang Renohing, no biography; Guh Yiin, JTS. 
78. 8. a, STS. 102, 11. b. 

3 For more details concerning this work, see THY. 63, p. 1003, TF YG. 554. 30b, 560. 14b. ff., 
562. 8b. ff. 

° Borohii is the teyh ££ of Wey Shou # ifr, the author of the Weyshu HY PE. Liou Jyji has 
nothing but ill to say of his history (see Shyytong T'ongshyh 12. 24b. ff.). With regard to him and 
the Weyshw, however, see J. R. Ware: “ Wei Shou on Buddhism”, 7'oung Pao, vol. 0 
(1938), p. 100. 

*Jang Herng and Tsay long were writers of the Later Hann dynasty. According to the 
Shangyun Sheaushuo fig S /] BE Tsay long was conceived on the day Jang Herng died, 
and afterwards was so like Herng that people thought he was a reincarnation (see Shyytong 
Tongehyh 12. 32. a). 

s Lu Renshyr has only a biography of twenty-nine characters in the Jiow T'arngshu and still 
less in the Shin Tarngshu, JTS. 73. 8. b., STS. 102. 12. a. Additional details about his work 
on the history are given in TH Y. 63, p. 1092. 
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ending at the year Horngdaw [683]. Fenqjyi was deaf and dumb, stupid 
and incapable, yet he rashly ventured to compose the great record of a 
whole dynasty. His whole work was based on the shingjuang fy تع(‎ of 
private families. But the accounts of the men of the time were seldom 
distinguished in character. Sometimes they used language as lofty and ornate 
as poetry, sometimes they used a style as simple and bare as a document. 
Yet he put everything down in order without emendation. In what he 
wrote himself, he tended to the humorous, the vulgar, the marvellous and 
the extravagant. In recording events he was confused and disordered. How 
could one therefore find anything admirable in reading his chapters f 
When one unravels his sentences one does not understand what they are 
about. Soon after, all the works of Yau, Sheu, etc., were gathered in so 
that only his should circulate. Because of this the records of the early 
acts of our royal house were almost completely lost. 

“ During the period Charng-an [701—704] I, together with the Admonisher 
to the Emperor (Jengjiann Dahfu TE SE Jc 3) Ju Jingtzer 4 Rt Ai], the 
First Secretary in the Bureau of Titles of Nobility (Syfeng Langjong A #F 
BE rh) Shyu Jian {$ EZ, and the Omissioner of the Left (Tzuoo Shyrysh 
Fe # 38) Wu Jing JR. i, received a command to compose another T'arngshu, 
and completed eighty chapters. In the first year of Shernlong [705], 
together with [Shyu] Jian and [Wu] Jing, I further composed the Tzertian 
Shyrluh A K FE $& (True Record of the Empress Tzertian, i.e. the Empress 
Wuu jk RB) ^ in thirty chapters. The corruption of the old histories is as 


1 Niou Fengjyi has no biography, nor have I found any reference to his work except here and 
in the passage below from zhe Jyishyan Jufjsh. In 690 the dynastic name had been changed to 
Jou fa]. This book by Niou Fenqjyi was no doubt intended to be the final and complete history 
of Tarng. 

1 The shingyuang (literally °“ report on conduct ") was a biographical notice made on the death 
of a military or civil official by some colleague anc sent to the History Office, Several of these 
survive, either in the collected works of the man who wrote them (e.g. the works of Harn Yuh 
Wit Æ contain two, the works of Jang Yueh one! or m the Wenyuan Inghwa 3 Ht 3& BE. 
Unfortunately, however, the majority have disappeared. (See T'H Y. 03, p. 1090, for the regula- 
tions in regard to them.) 

3 The order for the writing of this history appears in the T'arng Hueyyaw 63, p. 1004, dated 
the 186 day of the lst month of the 3rd year of Charng-an (22nd January 703) (see also 
TFYG. 554. 17a). I have found no mention of the presentation of the work. Wu Jing 1s disoussed 
below. On Ju Jinqtzer, see JTS. 90. 2. b. On Shyu Jian seo JTS, 102. 7. a.; STS, 199. 2. a. 
See also Shyytong Tongshyh 10. 12. a. (H 48k) on Liou Jyp' association with these men. 
The restoration of Jongtzong to the position of Heir to the Throne in 698 and the abandonment of 
the plan to change the dynasty may have been the reason which necessitated this new history. 

‘This Shyrluh was presented on the 9th of the 5th month of the 2nd year of Shernlong 
(23rd June 706) (T'HY., loo. ait.). It was revised by Liou Jyji and Wu Jing m the early years 
of Shyuantzong and presented on the 14th of the llth month of the 4th year of 
Kaiyuan (2nd December 716). It is quoted in the Kaoyih and appears in the Chorngwen 
Tzoongmuh—presumably in its revised form. According to the T'arng Hueyyaw the first version 
was in twenty chapters, the second 1n thirty. One text of the Shyytong also says twenty. The 
Shin Tarngshu Yshwen Jyh only includes one work 1n twenty chapters. The Chorngwen Tzoongmuh 
and the Wenshiann Tongkao also give the figure tweaty. The most convincing explanation is given 
by Chaur Gongwuu Jẹ / JÅ in the Jwnnjai Dwushu Jyh EN BF BY Be xS 2 E. 12. b. 
(see also WSTK. 194. 1b). He says that the first work contained thirty chapters but was reduced 


to twenty in the revision. In view of Wu Jing’s passion for conciseness, this is more likely than 
what we are told by the T'arng Hueyyaw. 
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confused as a tangled rope, and only after a year did we manage to complete 

it, Though the words are not praiseworthy, and the facts recorded are often 

incomplete, 1 hope that they may still provide a basis for future editing.” 1 

The diffidence with which Liou Jyji referred to his own work is not to be 
explained merely by modesty. In 706 he offered to resign and sent an out- 
spoken letter to his superior in which he complained bitterly of the interference 
he and his colleagues had received from the numerous high officials who had 
been commissioned to superintend the work.? Wu Jing, too, was dissatisfied 
and proceeded to compose a history secretly in his own home. During the early 
years of Shyuantzong's Y $ reign he continued to hold the post of Historio- 
grapher, along with various minor posts. In 726, when about to retire in 
mourning for a parent, he reported to the throne : 

“ Previously, during the years of Charng-an and Jinglong [701-710], 
while holding the posts of Court Diarist and Omissioner of the Left, I was 
in addition commissioned to write the national history. At that time Wuu 
Sansy gk = HÀ, Jang Yihjy ik $ zw, Jang Changtzong RR Ei 355 
Jih Chuunnoh £g pR 34, Tzong Chuukeh 52 45 Ze, and Wei Uen  }£ one 
after the other superintended the work. The character of [Wuu] Sansy and 
the others was evil... Therefore, concealing my intention, I composed a 
separate Tarngshu in ninety-eight chapters, and a Tarng Chuenchtou 
Hf xx $k in thirty chapters. I kept them hidden in my own house. Though 
more than twenty years have gone by, I am still pruning them and they 
are unfinished . . . They begin with the thirteenth year of Dahyeh [617] and 
end at the fourteenth year of Kaiyuan [726], third month, so the complete 
record of our royal house is contained in them. Since I intend to complete 
this work in my own house, I dare not fail to report it. Moreover, since the 
number of rolls has become rather large, and the work of copying is very 
difficult, I hope that you will, as a special favour, grant me a few calli- 
graphers, and also paper and ink. On the day I set aside my brush I shall 
send the work to the History Office.” 4 


After this memorial Wu Jing was immediately sent first to the Hall of 
Worthies (Jyishyan Yuann t «t Ez), then to the History Office, in spite of the 


1 Shuytong Tongshyh 12. 80a. f. 

3 See JTS. 102. 4. a. ff.; TFYG. 559. Sb. ff. Abbreviated versions of this memorial appear 
in THY. 64, p. 1106; STS. 132. 1. b. 

3 À Tarng Chuenchiou in thirty chapters by Wu Jing is listed in the Shin Tarngshu Yihwen 
Jyh (58. 8. b.). This seems to be a case in which the Ythwen Jyh took the intention to write a 


. book as evidence for ita having existed. No such work appears in the Chorngwen Tzoongmuh. 


t TH Y. 63, p. 1098 (see also TF YG. 556. 17, &). The Jiow Tarngshu biography of Jing does 
not contain this memorial, but summarizes & rather similar one which he is supposed to have 
presented on his return from mourning in 715. The text of this memorial appears m TF YG. 
554. 88. b. ff. At first sight one would naturally suppose that it was all the same event, wrongly 
dated in one case, The texta of the two memorials are quite different, however, and [ do not 
think it at all impossible that he reported his work on two occasions. After the earlier memorial, 
according to the Jiow Tarngshu, he was given the post of Admonisher to the Emperor (Jrannysh 
Dahfu $E BE J F) and his former post of Historiographer. No doubt the first memorial was 
to ensure that he should get a post in the History Office on his return from mourning one parent, 
as the second was to ensure his being allowed to work on his history while in mourning for the 
other parent. The Shin Tarngshu biography briefly records both cases. 
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fact that he was in mourning. However, he seems to have suffered from a con- 
stitutional defect which prevented him from completing his work. His biography 
in the Jiow Tarngshu says: “ In narration of events he was concise and pithy, 
so that men used to praise him. In later years he erred on the side of over- 
brevity. When the National History was no; yet finished, in Kaiyuan 17 [729], he 
was sent to Jingjou 3F لجار‎ as Senior ÀAdminiszrator (Symaa F] H5). He was allowed 
to take along the draft of his history.! The President of the Grand Imperial 
Secretariat (Jongshu Ling rp $ 4r) Shiau Song FF 35,? who was in charge of 
the History Office, asked that his work should be sent for. Sixty-five chapters 
were obtained ... Though he was now in his decline, he still aspired to the 
office of Historiographer. Yet he could only walk doubled over, and Li Linfuu ? 
z +k Hj did not employ him because of his age. In the eighth year of Tianbao 
[749] he died in his own home, over eighty. After Wu Jing died his son presented 
over eighty chapters of Tarng history composed by Jing. The work was very 
faulty and not equal to that of his prime." 4 

This judgment of his work is importent for our present purpose because 
it was in all probability written by Leou Fang fj 3, the friend and 
collaborator of Wei Shuh # ÿf, of whom we must next speak. It therefore 
probably indicates to some degree the extent to which Wei Shuh must have 
drawn on the work of Wu Jing. For Wei Shuh continued the T'arngshu and 
finally completed & work in 112 chapters 5 which was at last considered a 
satisfactory history. After having spent some time in the Imperial Library 
(Mihger Fl BH) Wei Shuh was appointed to the History Office in 730. He held 
this office continuously till the end of the reign of Shyuantzong. In the Jysshyan 
Juhnh 46 BR عع‎ 88 (Notes on the Hall of Worthies—J yishyan Yuann), 
which he completed in 756, Wei Shuh had this to say about his own work and 
the work which preceded it : 


"In the History Office there were formerly the National History 


1 According to the Shin Tarngshu this was a banishment for having offended in something 
he wrote. I do not know whether this is merely an sssumption of the author of the Shin Tarngshu 
biography. 

3 The efforts of Shiau Song (biographies in JTS, 09. 4. b; STS. 101. 8. a) vo speed up the work 
on the history Vy appointing a larger staff are mentioned in the Shin Tarngshu biography of 
Wei Bhuh (132. .\ a.) and more fully by Wei Shuh himself m the Jytshyan JuAjih 4& FRE H du 
as quoted in the Yuhhae 43. 42. a, The effort seems to have been a failure—a case of too many 
cooks. Wei Shuh then conzinued alone or with fewer helpers. 


3 Lii Linfuu (see J T'S. 106. 1. a., STS. 223 عل‎ 5. a.) was Chief Minister from 734 till his death 
in 752. 


t JTS. 102. 11. b. (of. STS. 182, 6. a. ; T'F YG. 562. 3. b.). 

5 His Jiow Tarngshu biography says that his work consisted of 112 chapters plus one chapter 
entitled shyylih Hi Wi] (presumably a sort of preface setting out the plan of the work). This 

explains the figure 113 in the Shin Tarngshu Yihwen Jyh (58. 2. b.). The Tsehfuu Yuanguer 
556. 18. b. erroneously says 113 chapters plus a 38/47 in one chapter. 

ê This work m two chapters was described by Chaur Gongwuu as follows: “ Written by 
Terng Jyishyan Scholar Wei Shuh. Shuh was in the Jyishyan [ Yuann] for forty years. In the year 
biingshen JA Hi of Tianbao [756] he gathered all the facts about the establishment of the Yuann, 
the traditions of the Yuann, the successive writinz of history and the names of Scholars of the 
court of Shiawming 3£ HH (Shyuantzong), and made a very good narrative " (WST'K. 202. 2. رمه‎ 
quoting a fuller version of Jiunnjat Dwushu Jyh 2 F. 6. a.). 
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(Gwoshyy) and the Tarngshu composed by Linghwu Derfen. Both were in 
the form of annals and biographies. Linqhwu finished with the period 
Jenguan [627-649]. Niou Fenqjyi continued it up to Yeongehwen [682]. 
When Wu Charngyuan 5L E: JE ! was in the History Office, he also com- 
posed another Tarngshu in 110 chapters. It extended down to the beginning 
of Kaiyuan [713]. Wei Shuh interwove the two works, added material after 
the period Chweigong [685], and tried to complete another work of annals 
and biographies." ? 
There are some small discrepancies here with the account of the Shyytong :— 
(1) Linqhwu Derfen is here stated to have composed both a T'arngshu and a 
Gwoshyy in annal-biography form. This is unlikely and is suggested nowhere 
else. Generally speaking, Tarngshu and Gwoshyy 3 are used interchangeably. 
It seems probable that Wei Shuh found the work mentioned in one place as 
Tarngshu and in another place as Gwoshyy, and conscientiously recorded both 
as different works. He did not, of course, see the work. It had been destroyed 
by Niou Fenqjyi. (2) The Tarngshu in 110 chapters attributed to Wu Jing 1s 
puzzling. It is evidently the same work as that referred to in the Chorngwen 
Tzoongmuh. The number of chapters mentioned and the terminal date do 
not, however, agree with those of any of the works referred to in other 
sources. It seems probable that the information in the Chorngwen Tzoongmuh 
on this point also comes ultimately from Wei Shuh. The editors of the Sonq 
catalogue no doubt merely took what information they could find about & book 
from the prefaces and from an examination of the book itself. The most likely 
place to have the record of facts about the work of Wei Shuh himself would 
be the preface to his 112-chapter work. (We must then suppose that Leou Fang 
did not write & preface—he may have been already 1n disgrace before the book 
was presented—and that Yu Shioulieh and Linghwu Hwan wrote prefaces or 
short notes recording what they had done.) If it is correct to suppose that both 
sources come independently from Wei Shuh himself, then his statement must 
carry considerable weight. We cannot then accept the opmion of the commentary 
of the Shyytong * that the work in 110 chapters referred to in the catalogue con- 
sisted of the Tarngshu in eighty chapters completed by Liou Jyji, Wu Jing, and 
others in the period 701-704 plus the Tzerttan Shyrluh in thirty chapters, com- 
pleted by the same historians in 706, since it would not then have reached down 
to the period Kaiyuan (713). Moreover, if the Tzertian Shyrluh was of the normal 
type it must have been in chronicle (btannian #8š 4&) form and could hardly have 
been considered as part of an annal-biography type work. On the other hand, 
it is quite clear that Wu Jing never finished his private T'arngshu—1n any case 


! Wu Jing was ennobled as Viscount of Charngyuan Shiann JZ JA MR -P (JTS. 102. 11. b.) 


' s fu OH 4r 1 BS XE ED 18 8 ER K B Wu. EDO تقر‎ d I o 
PMG SAR حك‎ ÉE. K 8 T X o$€.&XRoRIIEGg EX YI 
EHE gr — W — TE F = BB oc Z Blo Xt xL £u db — RMU 
عد‎ PE ££ 86 EU Sk XD nx du JW Lo wp (TH. 46. 42. a). 


* For example the Tarngshu of Leou Fang is called Gwoshyy in his biographiea (see below). 
5 Shyytong Tongshyh 12. 32. a. 
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it was to have contained only ninety-eight chapters. The only explanation 
which I can offer is that at some time during the early part of Kaiyuan Wu Jing 
in his official capacity composed or assisted in the composition of a continuation 
to the eighty-chapter work. We may compare the revised versions of the 
Shyrluh of Gautsong and Wuuhow prepazed at the same time. It is rather 
surprising, in that case, that it is not mentioned elsewhere, particularly in the 
memorials of Wu Jing. 

No date is given for the completion of Wei Shuh’s work. It seems that it 
had not yet been presented when the rebellion of An Luhshan broke out in 755, 
for among the books destroyed in the ourning of the History Office (see 
note 1, p. 449) was only a National History in 106 chapters. I take this to mean 
an incomplete copy of Wei Shuh’s work. He himself kept hidden the complete 
work and thus saved it from destruction. After the recovery of the capitals 
m 757 he presented his work. Meanwhile, however, he had disgraced himself by 
accepting a post under the rebels. For this he was banished to Yujou 3 JH 
(present Chungking) where he soon after died. His merit in having saved the 
national history was later rewarded by bestowing on him the posthumous title 
of Grand Imperial Councillor of the Right (Yow Sannch: Charngshyh #3 PK 
BS ROS | 

The story ofthe Tarngshu is now taken up by the biography of Leou Fang : 

* [n the reign of Suhtzong, he was historiographer. Together with Wei 

Shuh, who held the same office, he was ordered to continue the National 

History composed by Wu Jing. Before preparations were complete, [Wei] 

Shuh died. [Leou] Fang continued on [Wei] Shuh's plan and completed a 

National History in 130 chapters. It began with Gautzuu [618-626] and 

ended with Chyanyuan [758-759]. However, in relating the events from 

Tianbao onwards, Le was quite without principle or design, and did not take 

care in discriminating his material. The work was not praised by historians. 

Yet [Leou] Fang was industrious in recording matters and untiring in his 

attention to detail Coming as he did at the time of the rebellion of An 

[Luhshan] and Shyy [Syming], he found the national history scattered and 

lost. He set down what he could find out, but most of rt was defective.” 2 

Two points in which this account disagrees with the earlier sources demand 
attention. (1) This account says that Leou Fang was ordered to assist Wei 
Shuh in continuing the history. We know, however, that Wei Shuh was 
banished and can never have worked on the history after the rebellion. There 
may be confusion here with the fact that Leou Fang worked under Wei Shuh 
in the History Office before the rebellion. Or we may suppose that a decree 
pardoning Wei Shuh and ordering him to work on the history was issued but 
failed to reach him in time.’ (2) The Chorngwen Tzoongmuh states that the 
Tarngshu consisted of 130 chapters including two chapters of Suhtzong basic 


1JTS. 102.12. b.; STE. 132. 7. &.; THY. 63, p. 1095. 
2 JTS. 149. 13. a. (compare STS. 182. 10. a.). 
3 Leou Fang was also convicted of having collaborated with the rebels. He was banished 


beyond the frontiers but was apparently soon pardoned. (An Luhshan Shyhjt `F 1. b.) 
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annals composed by Yu Shioulieh. If this is so then the Tarngshu completed by 
Leou Fang can have had only 128 chapters. There is, of course, no way of 
settling this question with certainty, but since the editor of the Chorngwen 
Tzoongmuh probably derived his information from an examination of the book 
itself, 1 am inclined to accept his statement. The biographer of Leou Fang 
probably knew that the existing Tarngshu consisted of 130 chapters and did 
not realize that two chapters had been added since Fang finished his work. 

The work done by Yu Shioulieh and Linghwu Hwan on the T'arngshu is 
not mentioned in their biographies. There seems no reason to doubt the state- 
ment that Yu Shioulieh composed the Suhtzong basic annals. Linghwu Hwan’s 
work and that of any others who may have come later probably consisted in 
adding such things as the notices on the sons of persons who already had 
biographies in the Tarngshu. As we shall see below, there is evidence to show 
that there was no large-scale revision of the text. 

The other sources of the Jiow Tarngshu, namely the shyrluh, will be treated 
separately, as they are separately quoted in the Kaoysh. 

(2) *Shin Tarngshu 3p BE ge. 

I shall not say much about the Shin Tarngshu. It was a thorough revision 
of the Jtow Tarngshu in the light of some of the same additional sources as those 
used by Symaa Guang. The Kaoyth, therefore, often enables us to ascertain, 
or at least to guess, where the Shin Tarngshu derived. some statement which 
disagrees with the Jiow Tarngshu. There are, however, many cases in which 
Symaa Guang quotes the Shin Tarngshu as his ultimate source. 


(3) Shyuanizong Shyrluh Z 25 BE 8. 

Four shyrluh are quoted by the Kaoyih during the period in question. The 
Shyuanizong Shyrluh was composed by Linghwu Hwan, whose work on the 
Tarngshu we have already mentioned. He worked under the supervision of the 
Chief Minister Yuan Tzay Jê $. The Shyrluh consisted of 100 chapters and 
was presented in 768.3 The biography of Linqhwu Hwan says of it: 

“ He was diligent in his narration, but after the great rebellion the 
court diaries (chijiujuh jE FB ÿE *) were lost. Although in writing the 
events of Kaïyuan and Tianbao [713-756] Linghwu Hwan got together 
the literary works of every one [possible] and set down the edicts and 
memorials composed by them, not thirty or forty per cent of the bio- 
graphical records of notable ministers were included. Because the omissions 
were too numerous later persons did not call it a good history.” 5 
Earler, during the period Kaiyuan (713-741), the famous poet and chief 

minister, Jang Yueh fk 3, had composed a shyrluh of the early years of 
Shyuantzong’s reign called the Jin Shang Shyrluh 4 L W 8% (True Record 


1 Their biographies are: Yu Shioulieh JTS. 149. 1. a; STS. 132. 1. a.; Linghwu Hwan 
JTS. 149. 8. a. ; STS. 102. 12. a. 

* Cf, des Rotours, Le Traité des Examens, pp. 56-64. 

* See STS. 58. 7. 8. ; FH. 48. 5. a. The latter quotes the Jongshing Shumu (gee note 3, p. 460). 

* On the chitjiujuh see des Rotours, Le Traité des Fonctionnaires ..., p. 209. 

s JTS. 149. 8. a. (Compare STS, 102. 12. a.; THY. 63, p. 1095; T'FYG. 556. 19. b.) 
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of the Present Emperor), in twenty chapters. This had evidently been con- 
tinued, for as we have a ready seen (note 1, p. 449), a Katyuan Shyrluh in forty- 
seven chapters was among the books lost in the burning of the History Office. 
I cannot determine whether or not these works or any part of them survived 
somehow, to be incorporated into the Shyuantzong Shyrluh. 


(4) Suhtzong Shyrluh W 55 BE SR. 

The Suhizong Shyrluh in thirty chapters was also composed in the reign of 
Daytzong, under the supervision of Yuan Tzay. The actual historian or his- 
torians who worked on it and the date of completion are not recorded. 


(5) Daytzong Shyrluh fX, 7 BE RR. 

The Daytzong Shyrluh in forty chapte-s was also composed by Linghwu 
Hwan. It was not, however, completed while he was in the History Office. 
When he was sent to Jyijou d 3H (present Jyi-an Shiann in Kiangsi) 
in 789, he was allowed to continue work on it in private and in 807, two years 
after his death, his son presented it to the throne.* The work was criticized 
as follows : 


“In selecting and rejecting material he completely failed to use the 
proper principle. Moreover, there were many omissions. Noteworthy 
ministers such as Farng Goan Bi # had no biography, and outspoken 
oritics like Yan Jenching Aq JX X were omitted.” 5 


One generally supposes that shyrluh were in chronicle form, as is, for instance, 
the only one which survives from the Tarng dynasty, that of Shuenntzong 
MB zx It is therefore at first surprising to find biographies mentioned in 
connection with them. Mr. Arthur Waley has kindly pointed out to me that 
works known in Japanese as jetsuroku $F $k, e.g. the Sandar = 4X, Jatsuroku, 
frequently contain biographies of important persons after the dates of their 
deaths. The Japanese, no doubt, copied the Chinese practice. The above 
quotation indicates that the Daytzong Shyrluh contained biographies, and we 
have conclusive proof from the Kaoyih that this was so. On one occasion it 


1 STS, 58. 7. &. Jang Yueh’s writing of history is mentioned in his biographies (JTS. 97. 6. b. ; 
STS. 125. 4. b.), and in the Tarng Hueyyaw 63, p. 1093, but I have found no other mention of this 
specific work. If any part did survive the fire it must at any rate have ceased to exist as a separate 
work. It is not quoted in the Kaoyth and does not appear in the Chorngwen Tzoongmuh. The 
Harvard-Yenching Index to the Taypyng Goangjih contains one reference to the Shyuantrong 
Shyrluk. The editors say that it was written by Jang Yueh, referrmg to the STS Yihwen Jyh. 
There can be no doubt that the quotation (Taypyng Goangjih 188. 3. b.) is from Linghwu Hwan’s 
work. 

3 STS. 58. 7. a.; COWTMJS. 2. 18. a.; YH. 48. D. b. (quotes Jongshing Shumuh). Yuan 
Tzay was Chief Minister from 762 to 777 (JTS. 118. 1. a. ; STS, 145. 1. a.). 

5 STS. 68. 7. .; CWTMJS.2.13.8.; YH. 48. 5. b. (quotes Jongshing Shumuh). 

$ See biographies cited above. 


qx HE JH fro CUR W MX 22 [+ 18 Ré 4 E m E HRI. A 
Bit Au BH IK 58 BA dH A (TFYG. 582.4. a.). It is rather surprising to find the Daytzong 
Shyrluf criticized for not containing & biography of Yan Jenching, since he died in Dertzong’s 
reign. No doubt because the SAyrluh waa not presented till 807, twenty-eight years after the 


death of Daytzong, the critic overlooked the fact that he had died a few years after Daytzong and 
remembered only that he had been prominent at that court. 


"Included in the works of Harn Yuh ft Ji (Hern Changli Jyi, wayjyi FL 46, 1-5). 
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refers to a biography in this shyrluh1 The way in which the Shyuantzong 
Shyrluh is described suggests that it too contained biographies, and when 
the emperor Shianntzong $f 5x read the Suhizong Shyrluh he complained that 
“ the biographies of great ministers were much given to empty praise ”.? 


(6) Jeannjong Shyrluh git rp BE 53 

This work in ten chapters, which dealt with the period from the accession of 
Dertzong $$ 4% in 779 till the tenth month of 781, need not concern us here, 
since there are merely two short quotations from it in the Kaoyth during the 
period under discussion. Its author was Sheen Jihjih PX (zr 3¥. 


(T) Tarnghh EE. FE. 

Far and away the most important work remaining to be discussed is the 
Tarnglsh, a work in forty chapters by Leou Fang.* After discussing his com- 
pletion of the Tarngshu, his Jtow Tarngshu biography continues aa follows : 


“ During the period Shanqyuan [760—761] he was convicted of an offence 
and banished to Chianjong X» rh [the Tarng dynasty province divided at 
present among south-west Hupei, south-east Szechwan, northern Kueichow 
&nd western Hunan]. 


“It happened that the eunuch Gau Lihshyh À JJ -+ 5 had also been 
banished to Ujou كم‎ JM [present Chianyang Shiann # Bj in Hunan] 
and they met on the road. [Leou] Fang asked [Gau] Lihshyh about affairs 


1 Kaoyth 16. 4. b. (2), cf. also 15. 10. b. (2), in which the '* shyrluh biography of Lii Shiann ‘PF 
&k ع‎ IH {f ” is quoted. I shall give reasons below for believing that this too is from the 
Daytzong Shyrluh. 

8 THY. 68, p. 1109. Compare YH. 48. 5. b. 

3 STS. 58. 7. a.; OWTMJS. 2. 18. b. ; on the author see JTS. 149, 16. b. ; STS. 182. 11. a. 

4 STS. 58. 3. b. ; 017174316. 2. 8. b. (noted as missing in the Southern Song short version) ; 
WESTE. 193. 1. b. ; Jiunnjai Dwushu Jyh 2 |-. 9. b.; YH. 47. 27. b. 

5 Gau Lihshyh (biographies in JTS. 184. 3. &.; STS. 207. 2. a) was the personal friend and 
confidant of Shyuantzong. He was the first ennuch to wield great power in the Tarng dynasty. 
Nevertheless, he is generally given a favourable account by the Chinese historians. He acoom- 
panied his imperial master to his exile in Szechwan in 756 and returned with him when Charng-an 
was recaptured in 757. For a time he served Shyuantzong, who lived ag retired emperor in the 
Bhinqchinq Palace $4 JRF "EZ outside the Imperial City in Charng-an. On 4th September 760 
(18th of the 7th month, Ist year of Shangyuan) Shyuantzong was forced to come and 
reside within the Imperial City, and nine days later Gau Lahahyh and a number of other personal 
favourites of Shyuantzong were banished. This act is generally attributed to the personal spite 
and jealousy of Lai Fuugwo z: sf [i], the eunuch favourite of Suhtzong, but it is probable 
that there was a genuine fear of intrigues centred around the popular old Retired Emperor. It is 
recorded that (au Lihshyh received a pardon in 762, but that while he was returning to the 
capital he received word of Shyuantzong’s death. He was so moved that he “ coughed up blood ” 
and died. The T'arnglih was not the only work to be based on his statements. Another exile, 
Guo Shyr 3, iR, later wrote the Gau Lihshyh Wayjuann Ty JJ + Sh [Hb (in the Shinto 
Shóseisu F HE j|. SEE, Kokuyaku Kambun Tassei, and elsewhere) Of more doubtful 
reliability is the Teyh Leou Shyh Jiowwen ZX M I; BF BI] (in the Tarng Ren Shuo Huey AE ال‎ 
ERE ê and elsewhere). According to the preface (dated 834) it was written by the famous 
Chief Minister Lai Deryuh ZE fifi $. It contains seventeen items which, according to the author, 
he had been told a number of years previously by Leou Mean dj ZZ, the son of Leou Fang. 
They were things which Leou Fang had not included in his Tarnglih because they were too 
dangerous or too marvellous (£ Rf). He had, however, told them orally to his son. In spite 
of their third-hand character Symaa Guang sometimes made use of these stories, 
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inside the palace of which he was in doubt. [Gau] Lihshyh spoke about 

political matters of Kaiyuan and Tianbao [712-756] and [Leou] Fang made 

verbatim notes. Moreover, as the National History had already been 
completed and sent for presentation to the emperor, it could not be altered. 

So he composed separately a T'armglsA in forty chapters, recording under 

each date what [Gau] Lihshyh had said.” 1 

His Shin Tarngshu biography states more specifically that the work was in 
chronicle form. It adds this criticism: ‘ Although it recorded much different 
information, it did not establish a proper standard of praise and blame and was 
censured by all true scholars (Juru بيو‎ 2 

According to the Jongshing Shumuh? the Tarnglih began with the year 
617 and ended with the eighth month of Dahlih 18 [778]. 

Whatever adverse criticism there may have been, we have the word of 
Li Daw Æ # that the Shin Tarngshu and the Tzyjyh Tongjiann used most of 
the material contained in it.4 This is confirmed as far as the Tongjiann is con- 
cerned, by the numerous quotations in the Kaoyth. It is possible also in several 
of them to see evidence of Gau Lihshyh’s information.” 

The Tarnglth was sufficiently highly regarded to call for a continuation by 
imperial command. This work, called Shiuh Tarnghh $8 Æ FF, was composed 
by a group of scholars under the Chief Minister Tsuei Gueitsorng #2 f& f£, and 
was presented to the throne in 851. It carried the history down to the year 820.5 
(8)* Charnglih E. FE. 

This calendrical work, composed by Liou Shisoou $8| $ H7, exists as part 
of the Teyiy Tongjiann Muhluh H $ (see des Rotours : Le Traité des Examens, 
p. 78). Itis referred to in the Kaoyth when it is necessary to verify the occurrence 
in & given month of a given cyclical day. In the bibliographical chapters of 
both the Jiow and the Shin Tarngshu appears a work called Charnglth in 
fourteen chapters? with no indication of the author or date of composition. 
Was Liou Shisoon’s work related to this ? 

(9) *An Luhshan Shyhji E Wk Li FA BE. 

This work is discussed in des Rotours: Le Trasté des Fonctionnaires et le 

Traité de VArmée, p. cii. I have so far discovered no means of dating this 


1 JTS. 149. 18. a. 

8 ST'S, 132. 10. a. 

° Quoted in the Yuhhae 47. 27. b. The full title was Jongehing Goanger BB Dg Shumuh. 
After the short edition of the Chorngwen Tzoongmuh had been published and had presumably 
had some results in the finding of lost books, this catalogue was made under the editorshrp of 
Chern Kwei gi EX and presented in 1178 (see YH. 62. 42. b. ; WSTK. 207. 4. b.). 

* WSTK. 193. 1. b. I have not discovered what book of Lii Daw's Maa Duannlin is here 
quoting. Li Daw was the author of the continuation of the Tzyjyh T'ongjiann known as Shiuh 
Tzyjyh Tongjiann Charngbian A $£ FE jh FE Je ER (see des Rotours, Le Traité des 
Examens, p. 83). 

5 Seo tor SEEN Kaoyth 13. 11. b (4), in which lively detail is added to a story in the bio- 
graphy of Jyi Uen Ef jh by e description of what took place at the house of Gau Lihshyh. 

8 Jongshing Shumuh quoted m the YuAhae 47. 27. b. An earlier continuation of the work had 
been begun by Tsuei Shiuann fk ¢ but not completed. See also JTS. 176. 18. a. (Biography of 
Tsuei Queiteorng), STS. 132. 9. b. (Biography of Jiarg Jie Wẹ (H2). 

"JTS, 46. 20. b.; STS. 58. 5. a, 
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work with any accuracy. It is in any case later than 805, since it uses the 
posthumous title of Dertzong. In the main, like the Jtow Tarngshu biography 
of An Luhshan (see below), it is based on the Suhtzong Shyrluh. The author, 
Yau Runeng #k Zu fib, did however consult several other sources, notably the 
Shyuantzong Shyrluh, the Shyuantzong Shing Shuu Jih, the Jihmen ل‎ 
(see below), and the Tarngshu biography of Jang Jeouling Fë Z Ë. 


(10) Herluoh Chuenchiou in| 2% 38 Fk. 

This work in two chapters was written by Bau Sheu f] EB82 He was the 
son of Bau Chuusuey f] ييز‎ 3# who, at the outbreak of the rebellion of An 
Luhshan, held the post of Administrator of the Finance Bureau (Syhuh Tsanjiun 
a F X E) In Jawjou # MI (present Jaw Shiann # in Hopei). To judge by 
the quotations m the Kaoyih,? Bau Sheu wrote this account of the rebellion 
partly to glorify the part played by his father, and Symas Guang on two 
occasions rejects his statements as showing partiality. The work was, however, 
an account of the rebellion apparently independent of the History Office (this 
is clear from the inaccurate dating in the Herluoh Chuenchiou, apart from 
many other divergences from the official works), and based at least partly on 
first-hand information. Symaa Guang used|its material on many occasions. 


(11) Jthmen Jehluann Ai FF تر‎ Rl: 

The author of this book, according to, the Kaoyth, was Pyng Jyhmeei 
AS ¥ 3.32 Nothing else seems to be known either about the author or about 
his book. It does not appear in the bibliographical chapters of the 0 
Tarngshu, the Shin Tarngshu, or the Songshyy R sh, nor in the Yuhhae, the 
Wenshiann Tongkao, or the Chorngwen Tzo uh Jyishyh. It appears from 
several long quotations to have been an account of the events m Fannyang 
Yi, Mi (present Peiping), the heart of the rebel power, during the rebellion of 
An Luhshan, and the author shows a familiarity with t th local geography and 
the chief personalities which suggests that he was proba)! y an eye-witness of at 





. least some of the events he described. 


(12) Shyuanizong Shing Shuu Jih & FH FF HB Et. 

In the bibliographical chapter of the Shin Tarngshu this work was said to 
consist of one chapter by Song Jiuh R E.“ The Kaoyth also calls the author 
Song Jiuh.5 In the Jiunnjat Dwushu Jyh Ab Mt W xm however, Chaur 
Gongwuu B 2 À had this to say of it: “| Three chapters. Composed by Li 
Kuangwen Æ EE 3c, Song Jiuhjou 4€ B J], and Song Jiubor R JE ر‎ of the 


. Tarng dynasty. Originally [Lii] Kuangwen recorded down to the death of 
^ Shiawming # HB [the emperor Shyuantzong] and [Sonq] Jiuhjou's record 


ended at his return to Charng-an. Each was better in places than the other. 
[Song] Jiubor united the two records, making Sonq's the basic text and splitting 
up Lii’s as commentary. He put the two prefaces at the beginning and added 
to it from other sources.” 5 Unfortunately, I can find no further information 


1 STS. 58. 5. b.; OWT MIS. 2. 21. b.; WSTK. 196. 6. b. 

* See Kaoyth 14. 6. b. (2); 14. 11. a. (1). 3 See Kaoyi 14, 3. b. (3). 

< STR. 58, 6. b. ; of. CWT.MJS. 2. 22. a. | 5 Kaoyth 14. 8. b., line 7, second column. 
* Jiunnjai Duushu Jyh 2 E. 19. b. Cf. WSTK. 196. 1.8. 
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about any of these writers, and have no means of dating either the first two 
works or the final combination. The work used by Symaa Guang and that 
listed in the Shin Tarngshu was presumably the original work by Song Jiuhjou. 
As I have already said, it was certainly earlier than the An Luhshan Shyhp, 
which quotes from it. 


Some of the other works quoted by the Kaoyth are important for particular 
points, but as they do not affect the following argument I have omitted them. 


IT. ANALYSIS OF THE Jiow TARNGSHU 

The most important results to be obtained from the Kaoyih concern the 
Jiow Tarngshu, which will always remain the earliest and most primitive source 
now available to us for the bulk of our information about the history of the 
Tarng dynasty. To complete the analysis which I shall begin here would require 
a careful study of the whole Jtow Tarngshu with the Kaoyth and other relevant 
material. The results obtained for a limited but important period may, how- 
ever, be of interest. 

In the period under discussion the Kaoyth contains no quotation from the 
Tarngshu as such. Moreover, in a more hurried examination of the Kaoyth, 
from the beginning of the dynasty to 730, 1 have found no quotation from it. 
There is a quotation which is introduced by the words “ Tarngshu Jyh fii BF +Ë ” 
(Tarngshu Monograph) + but on examination this was found to appear word for 
word in the Monogreph on Ceremonial (Lih Jyh قمع‎ ff x5) of the Jiow 
Tarngshu. Since the Tarngshu must certainly have been available to Symaa 
Guang (for it appears in the Chorngwen Tzoongmuh and, moreover, was not 
noted as missing in the Southern Song short edition) it would be natural to 
suppose that it did y differ in any material respect from the parts of the 
Jiow Tarngshu which it covered ; in other words, to suppose that the editors 
of the Jtow Tarngshu merely incorporated the Tarngshu without change into 
the J10w Tarngshu. 

Direct evidence that in certain places at least the Jiow Tarngshu contains 
the actual words of the Tarngshu has been adduced by Tsern Jianngong 
Ay Ri Ej In the biographies of Tarng Lin Af FE (ch. 85) and Prince Tzer, 
(Li) Shangjin # + E & (ch. 86), the expression “the present emperor ” 
(9n shang 4 E) is used, referring to the Emperor Shyuantzong (712-756). 
In the biography of Dow Uei #f EX (ch. 61. 7. a.) the words occur: “ From 
Wuuder (618-626) to the present, the Dow family have twice been relatives by 
marriage of the emperor €f KB KH BS F BAR.” The second 
empress of the Dow family during the Tarng dynasty was the empress of 
Rueytzong and the mother of Shyuantzong. It is therefore natural to suppose 
that “ to the present ` refers to the reign of Shyuantzong, when Wei Shuh was 

1 Kaoyih 10. 8. a. (3). 

8 Jiow Tarngshu Jiawkann Jsh, preface 5. b. Note also the evidence gathered by Chyan 


Dahshin $¥ <ç Bf (Ntann-ell Shyy Kaoyih 57, p. 95), to show that the words of Tarng historians 
were taken over unchanged. 
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writing. Finally, at the end of the biography of Liou Rengoei 24 £ ii 
(ch. 84. b. b.) occur the words: “ The historian Wei Shuh says... R 8 © 
YÈ H.” One could add to this list the biography of Peir Guangtyng 3€ 3% BE 
(ch. 84) at the end of which appears Wei Shuh’s comment. 

On the other hand, were there parts of the Tarngshu which were not 
incorporated into the Jiow Tarngshu? In a recent article, Mr. Ts‘en Chung- 
mien À 4h § + maintains that a large proportion of the passages collected by 
Tsern Jianngong in the Jiow Tarngshu Yihwen 3% 3 * were never part of the 
Jiow Tarngshu but came from the work of Wei Shuh et al. He has made an 
irrefutable case for refusing these passages a place in the J?ow Tarngshu but 
has, in my opinion, been less successful in showing that they are from the work 
which I have been terming the Tarngshu. Most of the passages come from the 
Taypyng Yuhlaan, where they are introduced by the words “ Tarngshu ". 
They date from the beginning of the dynasty to the reign of Shitzong 4& 5x 
(874-888), though they are very scanty after the reign of Wentzong 3C = 
(827-840). Mr. Ts‘en had apparently overlooked the account of the con- 
tinuation of Wei Shuh’s Tarngshu by Leou Fang. He therefore supposed that 
the sixteen chapters whose author was unknown to the editors of the Chorngwen 
Tzoongmuh dealt with matters from the end of Wei Shuh’s work in Kaiyuan 
down as far as the period Dahjong (847-859). Apart from the fact that sixteen 
chapters would have provided small room in which to cover a period of over 
100 years, we know that these sixteen chapters were completed by the year 760, 

Mr. Ts‘en himself suggests that the Taypyng Yuhlaan may have included 
other works besides the Tarngshu and the Jtow Tarngshu in the term 
“ Tarngshu ”.3 He points out that no shyrluh is quoted as such by the Taypyng 
Yuhlaan—nor such works as the Tarnglih. He therefore supposes that the 
term “ Tarngshu ” is used by the Taypyng Yuhlaan in a wide generic sense to 
include histories of the Tarng period. 

The Kaoyth provides clear evidence that shyrluh, at any rate, are so included. 
In the J'iow Tarngshu Yihwen appears a passage about a man called Tzang 
Shiranq fk # 92.5 This man has no biography in the existing Jiow Tarngshu, 
so in the Jiow Tarngshu Yihwen it is called a part of the lost biography of 
Tzang Shiranq. It happens, however, that the Kaoyth quoted from a biography 
of this man in the Daytzong Shyrluh5 There can be little doubt that the passage 
in the Taypyng Yuhlaan also came from this shyrluh. 

1 Ts'en Chung-mien, “ Disoussion on the so-called ‘ Lost Parts’ of the ‘ Old T'ang Shu’ ", 
Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, vol. xii (1047), pp. 27-33. 

3 See des Rotours, Le Traité des Examens, p. 118. 

3 The carelessness of the T'aypyng Yuhlaan m naming the works ıt quotes is pointed out in the 
preface to the Taypyng Yuhlaan Ysinder, Introduction, pp. 10-11. Five quotations from the 
“ Gwoshyy " or ‘‘ Tarng Gwoshyy " also appear in the Taypyng Goangjih. (See Taypyng Goanjth 
Yéinder, Ysinshu Yiinder, pp. 23-4.) The editors of the Index assume that they come from the 
work of Wu Jing. Since, however, one of the quotations deals with eventa in the ninth oentury, 
this is clearly impossible. No doubt the same considerations apply as in the case of the sister 
work, the T'aypyng Yuhlaan. 


4 Jiow Tarngshu Yihwen 11. 11. b., quoting Taypyng Yuhlaan 237. 7. a. (2). 
š Kaoyih 16. 4. b. (2). 


vj 
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In another case a passage attributed to the “ Tarngshu ” in the Taypyng 
Yuhlaan appears to come from the Dak Tarng Shinyeu K F£ Of SE. Tsern 
Jianngong himself pointed out that the passages in the two works were identical 
except for minor textual variants. One might, of course, suppose that the Dah 
Tarng Shinyeu here drew on the Tarngshu. The event in question, however, is 
recorded in somewhat different words in the Jtow Tarngshu, in the biography 
of Su Liangsyh # KR fa.” In the passage from the Taypyng Yuhlaan and the 
Shinyeu the event is dated vaguely in the time of Gautzong, but in the bio- 
graphy it is in the time of the Empress Wuu. In the Tzyjyh Tongjiann and the 
Tongdean X& Hh it is dated more precisely in the fourth month of the third 
year of Chweigong (688), also in the reign of the Empress Wuu.? Tsern Jianngong 
thought that the passage came from the Monograph on Food and Money 
(Shyrhuoh Jyh & f xi) of the Jiow Tarngshu, but there can be little doubt 
it is merely a garbled version originating in the Shinyeu, or in some other equally 
unofficial source from which the latter copied. 

With two reservations, therefore, which I shall explain below, I am of the 
opinion that the T'arngshu was incorporated without change into the 0 
Tarngshu. These reservations apply firstly to the monographs and secondly 
to the special biographies at the end of the موقل‎ Tarngshu, namely such chapters 
as those on Good Officials (Ltanglih B. yE), Women (Lieh neu Xi] Zr), Recluses 
(Yiinyih FR 3%), and on foreign countries. 


I shall now deal individually with the various parts of the Jtow Tarngshu 
which I have been able to study, in an effort to ascertain the source of each part. 


(1) Monographs 

The existing Jiow Tarngshu contains eleven monographs in thirty chapters. 
There is no direct evidence to show what monographs the Tarngshu con- 
tained—only the statement of the Chorngwen Tzoongmuh that it did contain 
monographs. The Shyytong once mentions the figure ten, but as this is in con- 
nection with the early work of Shen Jingtzong it can hardly be regarded as 
evidence with regard to the work of Wei Shuh and Leou Fang. The figure ten 
is, however, likely in itself, since all previous official histories which contained 
monographs had either eight (Shyyth $ BE, How Hannshu 4% Bi $, Song Shu 
R te, Nan Chyshu W FF W), or ten (Hannshu i Æ, Jinnshu $ $8, Weyshu 
Tü FF, Sweishu BY 38). Jaw Yng's sj £& memorial of the fourth month of 941, 


outlining his plan for the J?ow Tarngshu, also mentions the number ten, although ` 


he gives the names of only nine of his proposed monographs.* If we are to 
assume that he had the T'arngshu in mind at the time, we must suppose that 


1 Jiow Tarngshu Yihwen 7. 12. a., quoting Taypyng Y uMaan 976. 4. b. (1). C£. Dah Tarng 
Shinyeu 4. 13. a. 

8 JTS. 75. 2. b. 

3 TITS. 204. 1. b. ; T'ongdean 33. 1. b. 

4 Wuuday Hueyyaw 18, p. 228 f, This memorial is discussed by M. des Rotours in Le Traité 
des Examens, p. 65. 
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either a Monograph on Food and Money (Shyrhuoh Jyh R # 5) or a Mono- 
graph on Carriages and Dress (Yufwu Jyh 88 BB xi) did not form part of the 
Tarngshu. 

Evidence from another quarter, however, suggests that certain, if not all, 
of the monographs may have been completely rewritten. Among the “ ythwen ” 
collected by Tsern Jianngong are a number referred to in the Taypyng Yuhlaan 
as coming from the Tarngshu Guanpun Jyh "E Gh Fa No such monograph 
exists in the Jiow Tarngshu and all the passages differ from the existing 
Monograph on Officials (Jyhguan Jyh Kk ‘ef 35). Tsern thinks that they were 
probably from the Tarngshu of Wei Shuh. This seems not unlikely, in view of 
the fact that the existing Monograph on Officials is based on the Tarng Liow 
Dean Fe 3 HL, which was only completed in 738 or 739.2 It would, of course, 
have been possible for Wei Shuh or Leou Fang to draw on the Tarng Liow Dean 
and discard their old draft monograph, but I suspect that they did not do any- 
thing so drastic. The passages from the “ Guanpun Jyh” generally appear in 
the T'ongdean, which no doubt copied from the Tarngshu. 

The one passage which I have so far seen which definitely quotes the 
Tarngshu of Wei Shuh may have come from this monograph. It is quoted by 
Mr. Ts‘en Chung-mien in the above-mentioned article. It occurs as commentary 
in the Tarng Hueyyaw and refers to an innovation in connection with the 
selection of officials. The passage occurs almost word for word in Jtow Tarngshu 
biography of Tarng Jeau FF Wë but, significantly, with no mention of the date. 
In the Tarng Hueyyaw it is dated the eighth year of Jenguan (634), and has a 
slight variation in wording which makes it more appropriate to a monograph 
than to a biography. It begins: “In 634 Tarng Jeau was Vice-president 
of the Board of Civil Office (L4hbuh Shyhlang 85 $B RR BE). Since the selec- 
tions ...”, whereas the passage in the biography begins: “In the period 
Jenguan [626-649] he was promoted to Vice-president of the Board of Civil 
Office. Previously the selections...” 4 Since this passage does not appear in 
the existing Monograph on Officials, it probably came from the earlier 
Guanpun Jyh. 

As far as the other monographs are concerned, I have found little evidence 


` either for or against their having belonged to the Tarngshu. The Kaoyih is 


not much help in regard to monographs, which it seldom quotes. I shall only 
add the further remark that since, in any case, material would have had to be 
added under each individual topic in each monograph, the inducement to 
rewrite completely must have been greater than in the case of basic annals or 


| biographies, which could generally be copied without change. 


(2) Basic Annals 
The basic annals of two emperors—Shyuantzong and Suhtzong—come into 
consideration in the period I am discussing. For the first of these, that of 


1 Jiow Tarngshu Yihwen, preface, p. 2. a., and chapter 8. 
3 Bee des Rotours, Le Traité des Examens, p. 99. 


de T W fe OBD KI eee H RR Ju 4p OE Be OO fe BU. 
DAR 4 d R... (THY 76. p. 1856). 
É W h. A FF E HS fF RS, Se RE GR HE QE MR... OTB. 85. 2. a 
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Shyuantzong, there is conclusive proof that it formed part of the Tarngshu— 
as, of course, we should expect. In the Kaoyth there is a considerable number 
of instances noted in which the Shyuanizong Shyrluh disagreed in the matter 
of a date from the Shyuanizong beenjih. In some cases no other work is quoted, 
but in others the Tarnglth is cited as well, almost always in agreement with the 
beength and never with the Shyriuh. In several cases it is possible to prove that 
the beenjth is in error, since the day is referred to by a term of the sexagenary 
cycle which did not appear in the stated month. Since the Tarnglth follows 
the dating of the beenjth, it seems natural to assume that Leou Fang, when he 
came to write the Tarnghh, merely followed the chronology of the already 
completed Tarngshu without referring to the corrected chronology of the 
Shyrluh, even though the Shyrluh was written before he finished the Tarnglih. 
Nor did Linghwu Hwan, in his additions to the Tarngshu, apply the corrections 
from his Shyrluh. This evidence confirms what we already suspected, that there 
was little or no revision of those parts of the Tarngshu which were incorporated 
into the Jiow Tarngshu. 

Was the Shyuanizong beenjth written by Leou Fang or did part of it appear 
in Wei Shuh's work ? Wei Shuh himself was not explicit on this point. He said : 
“ It [Wu Jing's work] extended down to the beginning of Kaiyuan. Wei Shuh 
interwove the two works, added material after the period Chweigong [685] 
and completed a work of annals and biographies." My interpretation of this is 
that Wei Shuh’s work also largely stopped at the beginning of Kaiyuan and that 
his additions applied only to the later period covered by Wu Jing’s work. Chyan 


1 In the following cases Jiow Tarngshu beenjth di with the Shyriuh, but the Tarnglth 
is not mentioned: Kaoyih 13. 9. a. (1); 14. 4. b. (2). the folloy the beenji and Tarnglih 
agree as against the Shyriuh : 13. 6. a. (4) ; 13. 11. b. (1) (there ig a slight divergenoy between the 
Tarngith and the beenjh but ít is probably a copyist error: beenjsh has 12th month, where 
Tarnglih has 11th) ; 18. 12. b. (2); 13. 12. b. (3); 14. 2. a. (4); 14. 2. b. (1); 14. 6. a. (5). In 
the following cases the CharnglsA is cited as evidence that the Shyrlus is correct and the Tarnglih 
and beenjih wrong: 14.2. b. (2); 14. 5. b. (3). The latter case is interesting because, according 
to the SAyriuh and the Charnglsh, the 17th day of the 12th month of Tianbao 14 was the day 
shinchour, whereas according to the Tarnghh and Hoang: Concordance des Chronologies 
Néoméniques, the 16th was the day shinchour. I have been unable to discover which 18 correct. 
In 15. 3. b. (1), the Shyuantzong Shyrluh and the Jsow Suhtzong beenjih state that the first day 
of the 8th month of the 2nd year of Jyhder (757) was the day goeswey; the T'arnghh, Jiow 
Shyuantzong beenjih, Suhizong Shyrluh and, in this case, the Charnglih as well, agree with Hoang 
in making the first day of the month the preceding day renwuu. This is also an mdication that 
the Shyuanizong beenjih and the Suhizong beenjth were done mdependently. A group of cases 
in the years 730 and 731 shows a somewhat different pattern. In Kaoyi 18. 3. b. (2) Symas Guang 
remarks that the year 730 of the Shywantzong Shyrluh shows marked disagreement with other 
sources, leading him to suppose that it had been lost from the original work and later badly 
restored. He quotes four instances of divergent dating in this year and the next in all of whioh 
the T'arngh and beenjih Cisagree with the SAyrluh, and in two of which the Charngl supports 
the beenjih and T'arnglih. They are Kaoyih 13. 8. b. (2); 13. 3. b. (3); 13. 4. &. (2) ; 13. 4. a (3). 
They cannot, of course, be applied to the present argument. To complete the story, in 14. 2. a. (8), 
13. 6. a. (1), and 13. 12. a. (1) we have instances in which the beenjih and the T'arnghh disagree. 
In the last of these, the Shyuantzong Shyrluh gives yet a third version. In the second, the SAyriuA, 
Tarnghh, and Charnglsh al differ from the beenjih —it appears to be a mere copyt error in the 
beenjth. In the first, the ShyrluhA 18 not mentioned. 

3 But see p. 463 above for evidence that Wei Shuh wrote the biography of Peir Guangtyng, 
who died m 733. This is less damaging to my hypothesis than it might seem, for this biography 
formed an appendix to that of his father, Peir Shyngjean JE fT 4&. 
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Dahshin 4# X Wr was also of the opinion that Wei Shuh's work ended with 
Rueytzong, for he said: “ The National History of the first five emperors of 
Tarng [Gautzuu, Taytzong, Gautzong, Jongtzong, Rueytzong] passed through 
the hands of Wu Jing and Wei Shuh. They were careful and strict in making 
their work concise.” This is his explanation why “the earlier and later 
parts of the Jiow [Tarngshu] basic annals are not the same in the matter of 
concision. Up to and including Rueytzong, the style is concise and methodical. 
From Minghwang, Suhtzong, and Daytzong onward, rt becomes gradually more 
profuse.” + Without regarding it as proven that Wei Shuh had no part in the 
writing of at least the first years of Shyuantzong’s reign, we can assume that 
the bulk of this beenjizh was written by Leou Fang. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the present Suhizong beenjth consists 
of the two chapters written by Yu Shioulieh combined into one. It bears no 
such close relation to the Tarnglih as does the Shyuantzong beenjih. On the other 
hand it bears quite a close relation to the Suhtzong Shyrluh, a fact which is not 
surprising since both were written in the History Office at about the same time, 

In the period I have studied, the Kaoyth contains a single quotation from 
the Daytzong beenjth. It would be rash, therefore, to venture any conclusions 
about it. 

(3) Individual Biographies 

The following table will outline the more certain of the conclusions which 
I have been able to reach about the sources of the various individual biographies 
in the J?ow Tarngshu. I venture no opmion about the biographies in the 
chapters listed below apart from those of the persons actually named. 


Name of Person Source 


Daytzong Shyrluh (1) 

Suhtzong Shyrluh 

Daytzong Shyrluh (1) 

Derizong Shyrluh partly 
based 8 
Shyrluh 


BS‏ ول ML BB; 3B‏ خلا 


1 Niannell Shyy Kaoyth 57, p. 971. 
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I shall now briefly discuss the evidence for the above conclusions. 

(a) If one makes a list of the years of death of persons who have biographies 
in the J4ow Tarngshu (excluding “‘ attached ” biographies) it soon becomes 
apparent that the most likely place for the division between the material from 
the Tarngshu and that added from the shyrluh is chapter 106 (disregarding 
for the moment chapter 107, which is discussed in (b) below). None of the persons 
with biographies in caapters 53-106 died later than 758; with the exception 
of chapter 109 (see ‘c) below), none of the persons with biographies from 
chapter 108 onwards died earlier than 758. It is difficult to find evidence 
about these biographies as unambiguous and clear-cut as in the case of the 
beenjih. In the biography of Yang Gwojong 48 BS] E (ch. 106), however, occurs 
a passage which also appeared in the Tarngith, somewhat amplified but with 
several of the same expressions. It describes how, in the summer preceding 
An Luhshan’s rebellion, Yang Gwojong had his agents arrest several members 
of An Luhshan’s clique at the capital. The same incident was differently des- 
cribed in the Suhizong Shyrluh. The three versions are placed side by side below. 
I have underlined those parts of the J4ow Tarngshu and Tarnglih versions which 
are identical. 


iE BQ EP 2 2 POE BQ GU KRA RFR 
Fr, PT fat, >K WR ip EE DPP d. y mk للا‎ EE S. F TK. GPR 











S, 68 XX J5 2t BE ph E dü JE EE, | BH RO CES BOF OR 
KE RRR EARS Be MP QB JE PY ee RR 
me 5 # 7# IN x RM Pm. Kr BRA 29 ROS, E J عد‎ UR. 4 
[3:3 F3 FA ZE) BE CHARA Z É 
EEA HE 31. Æ BAR Z, 
Tarnghh—Kaoyih 14. 4. a. (1). | JTS., 106 (Biography of Yang | Suhëzong Shyrluh—Kaoyth 
Gwojong). 14. 4. a. (1). 


The An Luhshan Shyhn* also contains a text, almost identical with the 
Jtow Tarngshu but with the addition of the name Lii Fanglai Æ 7 2K, which 
appears in the T'arnghh and the Shyrluh, end the name of the Governor of the 
Capital (Jingawyan yg JK F) Lu Shiann Æ HH, which is mentioned in another 
part of the quotation from the Tarnglih, but not m the Jiow Tarngshu biography. 
The An Luhshan Shyhjy may have added these details from the Tarnghh, which 
had itself enlarged the account of the Tarngshu. The text of the Jiow Tarngshu 
is in any case defective, since the character Jy Z of the name Jeng Amgjy 
fb Fi — 3 has been dropped out. It is possible that the name of the third man 

1 The last to die m the chapters before 107 were Wei Shuh Êk JE (chapter 102), in 757 or 
possibly early 758; Geshu Hann BF £f WW (chapter 104), in 756; Yang Gwojong 1 | كم‎ 
(chapter 106), in 756. On tae other hand, the dates of death of those in chapter 108 were: 
Wei Jiannsuh Ek Fi 3%, 702; Tsuet Yuan 1h [B], 768; Tsuei Huann TE vA, 768; Duh 
Horngjiann $L 28 jr, 760. 

ALSSJ. FF 3. a.‏ ؟ 

3 The Syhbuh Beyyaw edition of JTS. has Jeng Mao ÑR fi. I here follow the Baenah T $ 
edition of the JTS, in the Syhbuh Tsongkan. The latter edition, however, shows still further 
corruption in that it telescopes the two names Lai Chau 22 jf and An Day 4 479 into Li Day 


= À. 
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arrested, Lii Fanglai, has been similarly lost through a copyist’s error. One 
might suppose that the editors of the Jiow Tarngshu had here slightly 
abbreviated the Tarngshu, eliminating for some unknown reason all mention 
of the Governor of the Capital, Lii Shiann. The alternative explanation that 
Leou Fang added to the Tarnglth this information which he had left out of the 
Tarngshu becomes the more probable when we realize that Lii Shiann was a 
powertul official during the time that the Tarngshu was being completed 
(757-759). After Lii Shiann died, in 766,1 Leou Fang could feel free to mention 
his part in the affair. One cannot exclude the third possibility, that the text 
wa8 deliberately mutilated while Lii Shiann was in power. 

Space will not permit a detailed discussion of the other passages in the 
Kaoyth which have a bearing on these biographies. I have not, however, so far 
discovered any evidence definitely conflicting with the hypothesis that they all 
came from the Tarngshu, with additions at the end m some cases but with no 
revision of the main text.? 

Can we go further and find the dividing line between the work of Wei Shuh 
and that of Leou Fang ? Assuming as we did before that Wei Shuh’s work came 
down to the beginning of Kaïyuan, an obvious though less clear-cut dividing 
line occurs at chapter 95, the sons of Rueytzong. This division is rendered more 
likely when we observe that there are twelve chapters from chapter 94 to 
chapter 106, about the number of chapters we should expect to be devoted to 
biographies in the sixteen new chapters which Leou Fang added. (The existing 
Shyuanizong beenjth contains two chapters, and if we add chapter 107 and a 
chapter on Cruel Officials, this makes up the number sixteen. No such calcula- 
tion could pretend to exactness, however, since we do not know whether or 
not chapters have been combined as in the case of the Suhizong beenjth. Nor 
can we be certain that a chapter on Cruel Officials was added by Leou Fang.) 

I ‘have not studied the Kaoyth for the whole period covered by chapters 
96-106, and cannot say whether any evidence would be forthcoming on their 
source. 


1 JTS. 112 states that he died in the seventh month of the second year of Yeongkang Jk. HE. 
This is clearly a mistake for Yeongtay Zk. 2%. The correct reading ocourred in one of the copies 
compared by Tsern Jianngong (Jtow Tarngshu Jsawkann Jih 43. 7. b). 

3 In the case of the biography of Jang Jeouling RR JL BA (JTS. 99. 8. a.), the passage at the 
end of the biography which states that when Shyuantzong was in Szechwan he gave Jang Jeouling 
the posthumous title of Sytwu BJ #Ë must be an mterpolation. Other sources state that Dertzong 
bestowed this title in the period Jiannjong (780-788) and the bei-ming PE 4 written for him 
by Shyu Haw fe YE while Jyeduhshyh tn HE {if (Military Governor) of Lingnan (present 
Kwangtung, etc.) does not mention this title. Shyu Haw was Jyeduhshyh from 767 to 768 (see 
Tarng Fangjenn Nianbeau, pp. 186 and 187). Symasa Guang (TJTJ. 218. 12. b., with Kaoysh 
as commentary—the Syhbuh T'songkann edition of the Kaoyih is defective here, see 14. 13. b. (2)) 
also treats this as an error on the part of the Jtow Tarngshu. It follows that the passage in the 
Jiow Tarngshu cannot have been in the Tarngshu of Leou Fang and must have been added, either 
by the editors of the final Jiow Tarngshu or at an earlier date—possibly when the biography of 
his grandnephew (called great-grandnephew in the JTS. biography, but see “ beenjuann ” 
Æ {À in the Chiujiang Jyi and the additions at the end of his grave inscription, Chiujiang Jy, 
fuhluh MF S, 11 a. ff, where Jeouling’s grandsons all have the character Jonq in their 
names) Jang Jonqfang BÉ fir Jy, who died in 837. This is in any case not an interpolation or 
alteration within the body of Jang Jeouling’s biography. 

VOL XII. PART 2. 36 
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(b) Chapter 107, containing the biographies of the sons of Shyuantzong, 
cannot have existed complete in its present form in Leou Fang’s Tarngshu. 
Several of the biographies contain matter later than 758. Nevertheless, there 
are grounds which make me think that an incomplete chapter on the sons of 
Shyuantzong was written by Leou Fang. In 737 the Crown Prince Ing 3 and 
Princes Yau ¥ and Jiu ¥ were all deprived of their ranks and ordered to 
commit suicide. In the heading of chapter 107, the word shuhren H& A 
(commoner) is prefixed to their names. In 762, after the death of Shyuantzong, 
however, their titles were restored. This is recorded in the biography of 
ex-Crown Prince Ing $ and the corrected titles are used throughout the body 
of the chapter. The only reasonable explanation seems to be that the chapter 
was begun when they were called “ commoners ” but imperfectly revised later. 
The great bulk of the material in the chapter comes from before 758. Generally 
the only event later than that date which is recorded about any of the princes 
is his death—in many cases not even this is mentioned. The Kaoyih three times 
refers to this chapter but affords no evidence as to its source. 

(c) Chapter 109 presents a puzzle. It consists of the biographies of seven 
generals of barbarian origin whose deaths range over a period from 646 to 779. 
My guess is that it originally formed a chapter among the classified biographies 
at the end of the Tarngshu, including, when Wei Shuh completed his work, the 
first five, who had all died before the beginning of Kaiyuan. The remaining 
two, who died in 759 and 779, were probably added by Linghwu Hwan or another 
member of the History Office. When the editors of the Jtow Tarngshu came 
to complete the work they took over this chapter unchanged, but for some 
unknown reason placed it here rather than at the end. It is not quoted in the 
part of the Kaoyth I have examined. 

(d) The evidence for deriving the biography of Lii Guangbih Æ 3¢ ma from 
the Daytzong Shyrluh is purely inferential in character. Since he died during 
the reign of Daytzong he could be expected to have had a biography in the 
Daytzong Shyrluh. Moreover, the events recorded in his biography concerning 
the reign of Suhtzong differ markedly from the SuAizong Shyrluh.1 Since those 
two shyrluh are the most likely places for the Jtow Tarngshu editors to have 
derived their information, it is natural to suspect that this biography came from 
his biography in the Daytzong Shyrluh, or was abridged from it, for we know 
that the editors treated the material from the shyrluh with much greater freedom 
than they seem to have treated the Tarngshu itself (see (i) below). 

(e) The biography of Lii Shiann can be assigned fairly definitely to the 
Suhizong Shyrluh. We are given in one place a quotation from the Daytzong 
Shyrluh regarding Li Shiann and in another a quotation merely called shyrluh 
biography.? These quotations fit naturally together and relate an event which 
is recorded in his Jsow Tarngshu biography but in quite different words. In 
the former case the passage in the Kaoyih ends with the words: “ Here I 

1 See Kaoyih 15. 2. b. (2); 15. 8. 8. (4); 15. ll. b. (2); 15. 12. a. (4); 18. 1. æ. (3): 


16. 6. a. (11). 
a Kaoyih 15. 11. a. (1) ; 15. 10, b. (2). C£. JTS. 112, 5. b. 
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follow the Suhizong Shyrluh, and the Old [Jiow, i.e. Jiow Tarngshu] basic annals 
and biography." + The passage in the T'ongjiann can be completely derived from 
the Jtow Tarngshu biography of Lii Shiann with one or two small details from 
the basic annals of Suhtzong.? The Suhizong Shyrluh, therefore, must have 
been identical with the existing biography, and was presumably the source 
from which it was derived. 


(f) Two references to chapter 116, the sons of Suhtzong and Daytzong, occur 
in the part of the Kaoysh I have examined. In one case, three of the sons of 
Suhtzong are given different names in the SuAtzong Shyrluh from those used in 
the biography. (It is interesting to note that the Suhizong beenjth agrees with 
the Shyrluh in one case, with the biography in another, and gives aname different 
from either of them in a third.) In the second instance where the biography 
is referred to, it differs from the Suhizong Shyrluh in the details of the coup 
d'état at the end of Suhtzong’s reign.* In this case it is stated to agree with the 
Daytzong Shyrluh. Both these quotations are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the material on the sons of Suhtzong was derived from the Daytzong 
Shyrluh. 

(g) This biography contains a long comment by “the Historian Peir Jih 
3⁄ YH”. YH should read 3g (ef. Jiow Tarngshu Jtawkann Jih 44. 13. b). 
Peir Jih 3 18 was Chief Minister from 808 to 810 and was in charge of the 
composition of the Derizong $ 3 Shyrluh. Guo Tzyyyih died in 781 and 
should therefore have had a biography in this Shyrluh, since Dertzong reigned 
from 780 to 805. There are several cases in which a passage from the Suhizong 
Shyrluh is quoted from which a certain passage in the biography of Guo Tzyyyih 
has clearly been copied directly or derived by means of condensation.’ I infer 
from this that those parts of Guo Tzyyyih’s biography which lie in the reign of 
Suhtzong were pieced together from the accounts of his campaigns appearing in 
that Shyrluh. 


(h) We know, from the criticism of the Daytzong Shyrluh quoted above, that 
it did not contain a biography of Yan Jenching. It is strange that it should 
have been expected to have, for he died in 785, in the reign of Dertzong. In any 
case we know what was the ultimate source of the bulk of his biography. It was 
the Yan Shyh Shingjuang B K fT BR written by In Liang AX Fg, his cousin. 

It was evidently regarded as something different from the ordinary run of 


4M oe FH SEC BK. BE FC, DH Kaoyi 16. 11. a. (1). 

a JTS. 10. 10. b. and 112. 5. b. ; TJTJ. 221. 8. a. Space will unfortunately not permit me to 
set these texte side by side and discuss their relation in detail. 

3 Kaoyih 15. 8. a. (5); of. also JTS. 10. 7. a. and b., and chapter 116. TJ TJ. 220, 11. a. 

* Kaoyth 16, 4. b. (5). 

s JTS. 148, biography of Per Jih; YH. 48. 6. a; and STS. 62, Tzaeshiang Beau 
3x dH X. 

€ See for example Kaoyih 16. 10. b. (1), and compare in connection with TJTJ. 221. 2, b. and 
8. a. and 2218. 120. 3. b., line 4 ff. (beginning — FH Hi BA AA). In the account of this battle 
Symae Guang says that he is following the SAyrluh, rejecting the account in another work, the 
Bin Jyh Ff xii. The account in the T'ongjiann, though fuller, is almost identical with the bio- 
graphy in the details which the biography contains. 
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shinqjuamq, for it circulated as a separate book." There is no indication of when 
it was written, but we may presume that it was shortly after his death. A com- 
parison of its text with that of the Jiow Tarngshu biography of Jenching shows 
that at least three-quarters of the biography consists of a condensation of the 
Shingjuang. I have found no source for the remaming material. If the bio- 
graphy was made up not long after his death, the extra material may have come 
from evidence of persons still alive. Some of it, such as the details of his appoint- 
ments, could have been obtained from the archives of the History Office ; 
much of the rest appears to be court gossip. 

(:) The evidence is overwhelming that these biographies are nothing more 
than a condensation of biographies in the Suhizong Shyrluh3 In the many 
quotations the disagreements between the Shyrluh and the biographies are few 
and trivial, consisting of no more than textual variante. The Shyrluh generally 
has a somewhat fuller text, showing that the editors of the Jiow Tarngshu have 
condensed it. No doubt in many of the places where the An Luhshan Shyhje is 
fuller than the biography it is reproducing the text of the Shyrluh. 

(4) Classified Biographies 

Although there are several interesting points which come out of the Kaoyth 
with regard to the clasaified biographies even in the part with which I am dealing, 
in general the question should receive a wider treatment. I shall, therefore, say 
very little about them. I shall merely mention one piece of evidence which 
has already been noted by Chinese scholars to show that at least the Chapter 
on Recluses, chapter 192 (Yunysh BR 3%) was not taken over unchanged from 
the Tarngshu. In the biography of Yang Yan # J& it is stated that the name 
of Yan’s father, Yang Boh 42 38, appears in the Y?hren Juann 3$ A (8. 
He has no biography in the present Y?én1nh Juann and, moreover, the title of 
the chapter is not identical. The grandfather of Wuu Yuanherng j& JC fij, Wuu 
Pyngi 3 A5 —, is also stated to have a biography in the Yihren Juann, but 
does not appear in the present Yunyh Juann.? 

WORKS Orrgp rs Tan Text AND Norzs 
Chinese Works 
(1) Ohiujiang Jyi Hh 1L $. The collected works of Jang Jeouling A Ju Bh. Edition of 
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8 JTS. 118. 6. b. and 158. 1. a. 
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Motoori-Norinaga’s Contribution to a Scheme of Japanese 
Grammar 
By 8. YANADA 


I 


N Japan, since the eleventh or twelfth century, when teachers and students 
of the tanka + (45 Wk, a short poem) recognized the importance of the 
tentwoha ° for expressing thoughts or feelings, its study became a vital part of 
kagaku (Wk Æ, the study of verse-making). One of the earliest books on the 
matter, the “ Teniwoha Taigaisyô " (£. Bi j£ K # +h), was said to have been 
written by Huziwara-Sadsie (HE Ji 3E #2, 1162-1241), a well-known poet of 
the thirteenth century. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the study of the 
tentwoha made further headway, the reason being that the gap between the 
written and spoken language which had been developing since the eleventh 
century had widened so much that people found it difficult to understand 
the tanka of earlier times. There were at this time two groups of people who 
studied the ten?woha fcr the art of verse-msking; one group was concerned with 
the tanka, and the other with the renga? (3&& WK, a linked poem) which was 
then very popular. Although these studies of the tentwoha could be called the 
origin of the grammatical study of the Japanese language, they were very 
naive; all that the scholars did was to compile glossaries or reference book 
for verse-making. 

A great change occurred in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, when interest in the older natioral literature became the new motive 
of linguistic study, and the priest Keityü (32 th, 1640-1701), who is generally 
regarded as the chief pioneer of the movement, Kamo-Mabuti (Ey Te J& JA, 
1697—1769), another distinguished scholar of the same trend, and others made 
certain contributions to the study of Japanese grammar. But their scope and 
material were limited chiefly to the languege of the Nara period (Z& Bi FF ft, 
710-793), and although they gave some valuable suggestions and explanations, 
the results of their investigations into grammar were generally speaking not 
very constructive. 

A better approach to the study of grammar was made by Motoori-Norinaga 
(K JÆ A E, 1730-1801), a pupil and successor of Kamo. Motoori held the 
view that the Japaness language was at its finest and best in the Heian period 
(zB # FF 4%, 794-1185), particularly in tre form of the tanka, and he took his 


1 A form of Japanese poems, consisting of five lines and thirty-one syllables. 

* A generic term for the particles and the flexional endings of verbs and adjectives. Its 
origin and meaning are explained in G. B, Sansom's An Historical Grammar of Japanese, 1928, 
pp. 8-9. 

3 It is very similar to the tanka, but 18 80 called because the first hemistich was composed 
by one man and the second by another. 
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material for grammatical study from the poems of that period. In him two 
motives, the art of verse-making and interest in the ancient literature, were com- 
bined. He and his contemporary, Huzitani-Sigeaya (W +A we BR, 1738-1779), 
a poet of Kyóto (Ft #8), who held similar views, made thorough and painstaking 
investigations into the tentwoha and produced valuable works on grammar. 
Although they regarded grammar as merely a means of composing “ good 
and correct" poems, their works became the foundation for later research 
and opened the way to establishing linguistic study independent of both the art 
of verse-making and interest in the older national literature. The two scholars’ 
undertakings were followed up by one scholar after another within a very short 
period, the most notable being Suzuki-Akira ($ 7K AH, 1764-1837), a pupil 
of Motoori-Norinaga, Motoori-Haruniwa (2k FE ¥ BE, 1763-1828), Norinaga’s 
son, and Tózyó-Gimon (£ f % Ff, 1786-1843). 

The chief aïm of the present and succeeding articles is, within the limits of 
the material available, to introduce the schemes of Japanese grammar con- 
structed by these scholars. They had no knowledge of European languages or 
linguistics ; their works were by no means perfect or even complete; but we can 
perceive in their studies how they tried to explain the characteristic structure of 
the Japanese language. In the following pages, Motoori’s scheme will be 
introduced as the first part of a historical survey of the development of 
grammatical study in Japan. 


i 


Motoori-Norinaga, who is regarded as one of the four greatest kokugakusya 1 
(M 4 +, scholars of the older national literature), was born in 1730 at Matuzaka 
(FS HZ), a small town in Ise Province (gf $ hg). He was the son of a middle- 
class merchant, but his inclination from childhood was scholastic. In his 
youth he studied Confucianism and medical science at Kyôto, and he set up 
as a medical practitioner in his native town, but his real interest was in the 
study of ancient Japanese literature. After meeting Kamo and becoming his 
pupil, Motoori devoted the rest of his life to compiling his chief work, the 
* Kozikiden ” (74 Hf #2 (4, commentary on the Kozske, 1790-1822). 

Before undertaking this work Motoori had made a research into the tentwoha 
during his study of earlier literature. After careful examination of his 
predecessors’ works in this field, and after several years of labour in collecting 
material, he devised his own scheme and produced the “ Teniwoha 
Himokagami” (C t= 2e tt KE Gi, a mirror of the teniwoha, 1771), a diagram 
illustrating a Japanese syntactical rule known as kakari-musubi® Several 
years later he published the “ Kotoba no Tamanowo ” (Bi ç %# the jewel- 
like string of words, 1785), in which he upheld the doctrines contained in the 
diagram. As the study of the tentwoha has a close connexion with the inflexions, 


1 They are, besides Motoori, Kada-Asumaro E H 3k iB 1669-1736), Kamo-Mabuti, 
and Hireta-Atutane (ZR H f JL, 1776-1842). 
3 A full description of this rule will be given later. 
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it was a natural development that Motoori's grammatical study went on to 
that of the flexional system of Japanese verbs and adjectives, and the “ Mikuni- 
kotoba Katuyôsyô "(99 [B] S9] 26 JH $5, a handbook on the flexional forms of 
the Japanese language} was the result of his study on this line. In the following 
paragraphs, Motoori’s work on the teniwoha and inflexions will be explained 
taking HK, TW, and KS ? as its source. 


III 


In our consideration of Motoori's study of the teniwoha, it must first be 
made clear in what sense he uses the term. In the sentence ware MO huruKT 
miyako YORI ¿NU (I too go away from the ancient capital), the words in small 
letters are either nouns® or the uninflected parts of verbs and adjectives 
(ware = I; hurukt = ancient; miyako = the capital; inu — to go away), 
and those in capital letters are, according to Motoori, the tentwoha, which 
include those uninflected words that are placed immediately after a word to 
indicate its grammatical value and capacity in a sentence, such as mo and 
yori in the example (they may be called “ particles "), and those inflected 
elements of verbs and adjectives such as k: and nu * in the example (they may 
be called “ endings ”, as the change in form of verbs and adjectives occurs only 
in the end-syllables). 

Motoori inherited the above implication of the tenswoha from his predecessors, 
and an explanatory simile which he uses suggests that his aim was to discover 
a rule governing the teniwoha thus understood, rather than to analyse its 
comprehensive contents. In the preface to TW he says, “ In ancient times 
people valued jewels ع8‎ the most precious of treasures, and high and low accord- 
ing to their standing used the jewels for ornament and self-adornment ; | 
even if the jewels were ornamenting a thing of celestial beauty, their effect 
would be made more or less lustrous by the manner in which they were threaded ; 
therefore, the thread which linked them was indeed no trifling thing; if the 
jewels were left disjoined or in confusion, however beautiful they might have 
been, their decorative effect would be lost, and likewise the beauty of the 
words arranged in a sentence depends, first and foremost, upon the teniwoha 
which joins the words; hence the title of this book, ‘ Tamanowo ’, the string of 
jewels ".5 This implies that in the sentence previously given ware mo huruks 

1 Although this was completed in 1782 it was not published until 1886. 

1 The following abbreviations will be used in this article :— 

(a) HK. = (Tenrwoha) Himokagami. 
(6) TW = (Kotoba no} Tamanowo. 
(0) KS = (Mikunikotoba) Katuyosyo. 

* In this article the term “ noun " usually includes the pronoun. In modern Japanese gram- 
mar these two classes are treated as one under the term taigen (BË Ef, substantive words). 

4 In the case of inu, actually in is the uninflected part and u the flexional ending, but in 
Japanese wrting nu cannot be divided into a consonant and a vowel, and the whole of it is 
therefore generally regarded as a flexional ending. 

s Kono humi no na yo, tamanowo to simo tukeruru yosi wa, hito no mi no yosoi ni mo, 
yorozu no mono no kazari ni mo, agareru yo ni wa, takaki iyasiki hodohodo ni, mina tama wo 
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miyako yors imu, mo-kt-yori-nu as one unit, according to Motoori, joins the 
words ware, huru, miyako, and +, keeping the sentence thus formed from 
becoming “ confused and disjoined ”. 

Motoori therefore uses tentwoha not only as a generic term for a class of words, 
such as mo, kt, yor, and nu, but also as a name for the system by which words 
are joined together to express thoughts or feelings, or in other words, a means 
or a rule of sentence construction. For example, when Motoori says “ when 
there is the tenswoha zo, no, ya, or nant...’ 1, teniwoha is a term for a word-class, 
but in the remark “the above examples make one realize that the tenswoha 
in prose is exactly the same as that in poetry ”,3 it implies syntactical rules. 

Motoori is convinced that “ since the age of the gods . . . there has existed 
in the tentwoha a rule to bring agreement between the beginning and end ”,3 
and he claims that the existence of this rule in the tentwoha is the most essential 
characteristic of the Japanese language. For this reason he rejects the comparison 
of the teniwoha with the Chinese particles, which, he thinks, have no such rule 
(TW vol. i, p. 9). Now let us examine what this “ agreement between the 
beginning and end ” implies. 

In the Japanese language of the Heian period,“ kono hana utukust was 
the ordinary way of saying “ this flower is beautiful" (kono = this; hana 
= flower; utukust = to be beautiful). But when one wanted to emphasize 
the words kono hana it was usual to add such particles (teniwoha) as wa, 
zo or koso after hana as follows :— 


1. kono hana WA utukuST this flower (irrespective of others) is 
beautiful. 

2. kono hana ZO utukuSIKI this flower 5 (of all others) is beauti- 
ful. 

3. kono hana KOSO utukuSIKERE this flower (above all others) is 
beautiful. 


Here we observe that the difference between 1, 2, and 3 is not so much in their 
meanings as in the degree of emphasis, and that when zo or koso occurs, the 
ending (or end-syllables) of the last word takes a different form, i.e. stk$ or 
stkere. Again, three emphatic forms of momiztba otu the crimson leaves fall 
(momiziba == crimson leaves; otu = to fall) are :— 


namu mono site, imiziki takara no oya to wa sikeru; ...saru wa ito kagirinaku medetaki mono 
no kazari naramu ni mo, nukituranetaran sama ni sitagaite namu, ima hitokiwa no hikari mo 
sowarinubeku, mata haenaku kiete mo mienubekereba, kono wo (J$) koso ito nanome naru- 
maziki mono ni wa arikere ; masite suzinaku midare mo si tae mo si namu ni wa ika ni medetaku 
to mo sono kazari itazura narazi ya we; kotonoha no tama no yosoi hate kono nukituranuru 
teniwoha kara nan tomokaku mo an‘meru waza nareba mata yosoete namu (TW vol. i, pp. 1-2). 

1 20 no ya nani no teniwoha aru toki.... (TW vol. i, p. 18). 

3 Ue no kotodomo wo mote ayakotoba (X Ft) no teniwoha mo subote uta to mataku 
onaziki koto wo satorubesi (TW vol. vii, p. 41). 

3 Teniwohs wa kamiyo yori... sono motoeue (ZK 2K) wo kanaeawasuru sadamari nan aru 
(TW vol. 1, p. 9). 

4 This style of Japanese was commonly used in writing until the end of the nineteenth century. 

5 In this article underlming signifies emphasis. 
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4. momiziba WA oTU. 
5. momiziba ZO oTURU. 
6. momiziba KOSO oTURE. 


where the ending of the last word changes its form according to the particle 
coming before. In the above two sets of examples the three forms of the endings 
agree with wa, zo, and koso respectively ; in other words, there is agreement 
between wa, zo, and koso on the one hand, and the endings of the last words 
on the other, and as both the particles (i.e. wa, zo, and koso) and the endings 
are regarded by Motoori as members of the word-class teniwoha, the above 
linguistic phenomenon means agreement between one group of the teniwoha 
(i.e. particles), which occurs at the beginning, or at least before the last word, 
in a sentence, and the other group of the teniwoha (i.e. the endings of verbs and 
adjectives), which comes at the end of a sentence: this is what Motoori calls 
“agreement between the beginning and end ". 

Motoori, seeing that this rule was not fully understood or observed by his 
contemporaries in spite of its importance, tabulated this in a diagram, which 
is the “ Himokagami ”. Although this agreement had attracted the attention 
of certain scholars in previous periods, Motoori was the first who attempted 
to illustrate the rule in such a simplified and systematic form. Table I is the 
romamzed form of this diagram. 

In it Motoori illustrates :— 

1, That there are two classes of temwoha. 

2. That the first class of tentwoha does not change its form (uninflected 
tenrwoha, or particles) but the second does (inflected tentwoha, or endings). 

3. That there are three groups of uninflected tentwoha, and that the inflected 
tenswoha, when used with one of these in a sentence, changes its form according 
to the particular group to which the uninflected tentwoha belongs. 

In the upper part of HK—part A in the romanized diagram—Motoori 
gives the three groups of the uninflected terawoha-—columns I, IT, and TIT—and 
in the lower part—part B in the romanized diagram-—he gives forty-three 
inflected tentwoha, the different forms of which are placed under each column. 
What this diagram indicates is that if wa, mo, or tada (this is not a particle, 
of. p. 485) of column I of part A occurs in a sentence, the sentence terminates 
with st, st, ko, niki, teki, zu, ete., of part E; and if zo, no, ya, or nant occurs, 
it terminates with ki, sikt, si, nist, test, mu, etc.; and finally koso calls for 
kere, sikere, sikt, ne, etc., at the end of the sentence. 

In TW Motoori elucidates this rule with numerous examples taken chiefly 
from the " Hatidaisyü " (X 4 ff, the anthologies of the eight reigns, or the 
eight anthologies of the Heian period) to prove that his doctrines illustrated in 
HK are based on indisputable facts, and in the course of explanation he tells 
us that “ the words [or tentwoha] in part B of column I m HK are the musubi- 
kotoba (ii WE, musubi-words) for wa, mo, and tada; those under column II 
are those for zo, no, ya, and nant; and those under column III are those for 
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TABLE I 
HIMOKAGAMI 
I II IIT 
WA ZO KOSO 
A MO NO 
tada YA 
nani 
1 gÍ ki kere 
2 ai giki Bikere 
3 ki 8l sika 
4 niki nisi — 
5 teki tesi — 
6 ru nu ne 
7 ri ru re 
8 seri geru sere 
9 nari naru nare 
10 tari taru tare 
11 keri keru kere 
12 meri meru mere 
13 keri keru kere 
14 Beri Boru Bere 
15 teri teru tere 
16 heri heru here 
17 meri meru mere 
18 reri reru rere 
18 nu nuru nure 
20 tu turu ture 
21 -ü «Uru -ure 
B 22 gu suru gure 
23 ru ruru rure 
94 ku kuru kure 
25 su guru gure 
26 tu turu ture 
27 nu nuru nure 
28 hu huru hure 
29 mu mura mure 
30 yu yuru yure 
81 ru ruru rure 
82 (w)u (w)uru (w)ure 
33 ku ke 
34 gu go 
85 tu tu te 
30 hu hu he 
37 mu mu me 
38 ru ru re 
89 n(mu) n(mu) me 
40 un(umu) un(umu) ume 
4] ken(kemu) ken(kemu) keme 
42 nan(namu) nan(namu) name 
43 ten(temu) , ten(temu) teme 


koso ".! Musubi is the substantive form of the verb musubu (#4 3e), meaning 
“ to end or conclude ”, and, according to Motoori, ‘‘ musubt means the conclusion 
of a sentence, . . . wherever a word ‘ breaks ' [or is disconnected with the word 
which immediately follows it], the former marks the conclusion of & sentence, 
and becomes the musubt for a particle occurring earlier in the sentence.” ? 
By musubi-kotoba, therefore, Motoori seems to mean a word (or part of a word) 

1 Himokagami no migi no kudari (fT) no dandan (BF 4 ) wa wa, mo, tada, no musubi-kotoba 
nari; naka no kudari no dandan wa zo, no, ya, nant, no musubi-kotoba nari; hidam no kudari 
no dandan wa koso no musubi-kotoba nari (TW vol. i, p. 12). 


3 Musubi to wa kotoba (E£) no torime wo iu... kotoba (EZ) no kiruru tokoro wa mina 
sono tozime nite ue ni okeru teniwoha no musubi nari (TW vol, i, p. Il). 
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which is called for at the conclusion of a sentence by a particle occurring in the 
interior of the sentence. For the calling-for a musubt-kotoba by a particle 
Motoori uses the term kakari (18), the substantive form of the verb kakaru 1 
(f& 4, to pertain or relate to), but he does not give any definition of this term, 
nor does he use it as frequently as mueubi.® However, because of this 
terminology, the rule of “agreement between the beginning and end " has 
been called by later grammarians the rule of £akari-musubr (4% fà). 


IVC 

In order to understand the significance of kakani-musubi, it is necessary 
to consider more closely the implications of the term kakaru. Motoori uses this 
term in other connexions than the rule of kakart-musuln. For instance, in the 
explanation of a poem, where there is inversion of the lines (or phrases), Motoori 
points out that “ when a poem terminates with a particle, the meaning of the 
last line being thrown back to the preceding line, the particle should ‘ relate to ' 
(kakaru) [or stand in relation to] the last word in the preceding line, and this 
last word would normally close a poem.” 5 Thus in 


karigane wa, wild geese 
ima zo naku-naru are now crying 
alagiri no ue NI. above the autumn mist. 
(TW vol. ii, p. 3.) 


the particle nz at the end of the last line is related to naku-naru (to be crying), 
the last word in the second line, and in the normal order naku-naru would close 
the sentence: karigane wa aktgir no ue nt ima zo naku-naru. This explains 
that ni indicates the relation between ue (the upper part), which immediately 
precedes the particle, and the predicate word naku-naru, and not the relation 
between ue and ima (now), the first word in the second line. 


Again, concerning the following introductory words to a poem, 
Umebana wo orite hito ni On sending some freshly cut plum 
okuriKERU (TW vol. vii, p. 42). blossom to a friend. 


Motoori explains that “ the reason for the final word being keru instead of 


1 Kakaru is an intransitive verb with various meanings, and there is no complete accord 
among grammarians about the interpretation of the term used by Motoori. Aston interpreta 
it as “to affect ” (Grammar of the Japanese Written Language, 1877, p. 186), Sansom gives “ to 
connect or join " (An Historical Grammar of Japanese, 1028, p. 258), and Yositeke suggests ‘ to 
bind "' (“ The Japanese Particles, Wa, Ga, and Mo”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Vol. VIII, part I, p. 29). 

š Motoori does not use the term kakari-kotoba (4% E, kakari-words) for the particles given 
in HK, although he seems to make a distinction between musubs and the musubi-kotoba aa 
abstract and concrete notions respectively, However, as the kakari and the musubi are generally 
applied to the kakari- kotoba and the musubi-kotoba, the kakari and the musubt will be used in this 
article in the sense of the kakari-words and the musubi-words respectively. 

3 Subete teniwohs no kotoba nite tomarite ue e kaeru kokoro no ute wa, irure mo mina sono 
tomari no teniwoha no kanarazu ue no kotoba no kiruru tokoro made e kakaru yê ni yomu 
koto nv (P V vo ii, p. 8). 
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keri, which would be the proper form when there is no zo, no, ya, or nant occur- 
ring before, is that, since the introduction to a poem ‘ joins on to’ [or is con- 
nected up with] the poem in meaning, though not in words, it should be com- 
posed in such & manner that its meaning ‘relates to’ (kakaru) [or stands in 
relation to] the poem itself, and the conclusion of the introduction is not a 
normal one ”.1 

Judging by the above instances the term kakaru seams to be used when a 
word or group of words “relate to ” or stand in some relation to the word or 
group of words which normally comes after, and a kakari in the discussion of 
kakari-musubs appears to refer to a particle which is related to the musudi, 
in other words, a particle which brings the word immediately preceding it into 
relation with the musubs. However, there are several particles which are not 
given in HK and which relate the preceding word or group of words to the 
musubt ; we must find out whether they are all kakan, and if not, what are the 
characteristic features of this class of particles which distinguish them from 
others. 

Let us first examine zo, the particle under column II in HK. The following 
examples show how sentences without zo (and with or without other particles, 
such as wo, to, sae, and noms), terminate with the musubt under column I, 
whilst those with zo (and with or without other particles) terminate with those 
under column IT as remarked upon by Motoori. 2 





Ha oTU. Leaves fall. 
Ha ZO oTURU. The leaves fall, or it is the leaves that 
fall. 

Nusubito tama WO toriKI. The thief took a jewel. 

Nusubito ZO tama wo tonSI. The thief took & jewel. 

Nusubito tama wo ZO toriSI. The thief took the jewel. 

Nusubito SAE torazariKl. Even the thief did not take 1t. 

Nusubito sae ZO torazarisl. Even the thief did not take it. 

Tama wo SAE torazariK I. [He] did not take even the jewel. 

Tama wo sae ZO torazariSl. [He] did not take even the jewel. 

Mikoto otome TO omowaRU. The prince is taken for a girl. — 

Mikoto ZO otome to omowaRURU. The prince is taken for a girl. 

Mikoto otome to ZO omowaRURU. The prince is taken for a girl. 

Mikoto NOMI otome to omowaRU. Only the prince is taken for a girl. 

Mikoto nomi ZO otome to Only the prince is taken for a girl. 
omowaRURU. 

Otome to NOMI omowaRU. [He] is taken for nothing but a girl. 

Otome to nomi ZO omowaRURU. [He] is taken for nothing but a girl. 


M A 
E ~~ 


1 Keru wa ue ni zo no ya nani nado no kotoba nakereba keri to iubeki kaku (b) nara wo, 
keri to iwarn site keru to iu wa ika ni to iu ni, subete uta no hasigaki wa sono uta e kakarite iu 
mono yue ni tune no kotoba no tozime to wa koto ni site, kotoba wa kirete mo kokoro wa kirezu 
site yagate uta e turuku nari (TW vol. vil, p. 42). 

3 Zo no musubi wa Himokagami no naka no kudari no dandan no kotoba nari (the musubi 
for zo are those words shown under column IT of HK) (TW vol ii, p. 12). 


— يبيل‎ ye 
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Here tu, ki, and ru are the musubi belonging to column I in HK, whilst turu, 
st, and ruru are those belonging to column II, and we observe that 

1. The subject of a sentence usually does not take a particle ; its relation 
with the predicate word is indicated by position ; 1.6. the subject comes at the 
beginning and the predicate word at the end of a sentence, and any word 
which qualifies the latter comes in between them. 

2. The particles wo and to are placed immediately after a noun to indicate 
its relation to another word, that is to say, they indicate the cases of a noun, 
and they may be called “ case " particles. 

3. The particles sae and noms are placed sometimes after a noun (or noun- 
equivalent) and sometimes after a case particle. Their chief function is to 
qualify, in a very similar way to English adverbs, the meaning expressed 
in the predication of the word to which the particles are attached. For this 
reason they may be called “adverbial” particles.! 

4, Zo is always placed immediately after a noun (or noun-equivalent) 
when there is no other particle, or after a case or adverbial particle, and its 
presence causes the change in form of the musubz while stressing the idea 
expressed by the word or group of words immediately preceding it. 

Next to zo Motoori gives no. The inclusion of this particle in the second 
column requires careful examination, as its behaviour is somewhat different 
from that of zo. For instance, although Motoor tells us that the musubi for 
no are the same as those for zo (TW vol. lil, p. 22), it is not always the case : 
e.g. (TW vol. m, p. 22) 

Tuki NO katabukiniK ERI The moon has declined. 

Sora ni kari NO naku-NARI. In the sky, the wild geese are crying. 
where ker? and nari are the musubt belonging to column I and are forms used 
also in a sentence which has no no: e.g. tuki katanukinsK ERI or sora ni kari 
naku-N ARI. Also in the examples given under zo, no can replace zo only in 
the following instances :— 

Ha NO oTURU. 

Nusubito NO tama wo toriSl. 

Mikoto NO otome to omowaRURU. 
Mikoto nomi NO otome to omowaRURU. 


Here it will be noticed that no can come after a noun when there is no case 
particle, or after an adverbial particle but not after a case particle: This is 


1 It should be noticed that the adverbial partiolss sometimes come before & case particle : 
e.g. olome NOMI to omowaru (1t is thought that there are only girls), which has a different meaning 
from oiome to NOMI omowaru (one is taken for nothing but a girl). 

3 Occasionally we find no coming immediately after a case particle: e.g. miyako YORI NO 
tayors (the message from the capital), where no follows a case particle yori (from), the function 
of which, as stated above (on this page), is to indicate the relation between the word preceding 
it (miyako, the capital) and a predicate word, which is not expressed, while no indicates the 
relation of one noun, which is not expressed, to another (¿ayors, message). This implies that there 
is the omission of & word which has the faculty of being both the predicate word for miyako 
and the noun (or word in the substantive form) to be linked with tayori : e.g. kitariss, a predicate 
word meaning “ came " and in the form to join on t> a noun; and the sentence is equivalent 
to miyako yori kWaris$ tayori (the message came from the capital). 
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because the characteristic function of no is to indicate the relation of one noun 
to another: e.g. yama no humoto (the foot of a mountain), that is to say, 
it is in itself a case particle! Therefore no calls for the musubt of column II 
only when it is followed by a verb or adjective in the substantive form which 
happens to be the same form as the musubi under column II. Thus ha no 
oturu means “ the falling of leaves " instead of “ leaves fall ". Motoori himself 
recognizes the difference between no and the rest of the particles in column H, 
saying “ no as a kakart is slightly ‘lighter’ than the others, and it sometimes 
calls for the musubs other than those in the normal. forms ". Hagiwara- 
Hiromiti ($k E Be 3. 1815-1863), a follower of Motoori, noticing how no 
differed, removed it from column II, a step which is endorsed by most 
grammarians. 
The next word ya is a dubitative or interrogative particle, and often comes 

at the end of a sentence. Thus 

Ha oTU YA. Do the leaves fall ? 

Nusubito tama wo toriKI YA. Did the thief take a jewel ? 

Mikoto otome to omowaRU YA. Is the prince taken for a girl ? 


Here we notice that ya follows the musubs under column I, but when it occurs 
in the interior of a sentence, it stresses the word or group of words which precedes 
it, while retaining its dubitative or interrogative value, and the sentence 
closes with the musub: under column II: e.g. 


Ha YA oTURU. Do the leaves fall ? 

Nusubito YA tama wo toriSI. Did the thief take a jewel ? 

Nusubito tama wo YA tonSI. Did the thief take the jewel ? 

Mikoto YA otome to omowaRURU. Is the prince taken for a girl ? 

Mikoto nomi YA otome to Is only the prince taken for a girl ؟‎ 
omowaRURU. 


Here we observe that ya behaves in exactly the same way as zo, and the examples 
justify Motoori's statement that the dubitative ya calls for the musub under 
column II (TW vol. iv, p. 1). 

Nant, the last word under column II, means “ what", and, according to 
Motoori, it represents all those interrogatives such as tare (who), tkani (how), 
nado (why), 1zure (which), tku (how much or how many), etc. Motoori regards 
these interrogatives as words calling for the musub: under column II, but 
Hagiwara points out that it is only when they are followed by the particle ka 
that a sentence terminates in the same manner as with zo (cf. Yamada-Takao, 


li H 3 4, “ Nippon Bunpóron" H Æ 3c Pk 88, 1938 edition, p. 616). 
Motoori himself remarks that ' ka is often placed between nant and the 


1 Motoori mentions that the particle ga has a similar meaning and behaviour to no (TW vol. 
iti, p. 29); ga was another particle indicating the relation of one noun to another, but in the 
modern language it points out prominently something to which it is attached, rejecting all other 
relevant matters. 

* Tadasl ro ya nani ni kurabureba no wa yaya karuki yue ni kano sadamareru kaku ni hazurete 
musubu koto naki ni arazu (TW vol. iii, pp. 21-2). 


wa 


Den c: — —. 
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musubi ” 1 and, “ whan nant is followed by mo, it is not concerned with the 
musubi ". For example (TW vol. i, p. 22; vol. iv, p. 37) :— 
Yononaka wa NANI KA tune NARU. What is eternal in this world ? 


IKA de saru koto wo KA Why should I be likely to do such a 
sihabeRAMU. thing ? 

TA ga ta ni KA suMU. In whose field do they live ? 

Wakana mo NANI MO kai Young growing things or anything 
nakariK ERI. else meant nothing to me. 

Ututu wa... yume ni IKURA MO The reality ... was scarcely better 
masazariK ERI. than the dream. 


Here naru, ramu, and mu belong to column IT, whilst ker? belongs to column I. 
Like ya, ka is a dubitative or interrogative particle and in character is very 
similar to ya. The following examples ilustrate this :— 


Ha oTURU KA. Do the leaves fall ? 
Hs KA oTURU. Do the leaves fall ? 
Nusubito tama wo toriSI KA. Did the thief take the jewel ? 
Nusubito KA tama wo toriSl. Did the thief take the jewel ? 





Mikoto otome to omowaRURU KA. Is the prince taken for a girl ? 
Mikoto KA otome to omowaRURU. Is the prince taken for a girl 2 


It will be noticed that the only formal cifference between ya and ka is that 
when they come at the end of a sentence, ya comes after the musubi under 
column I and ka after that under column II (cf. p. 496). 

Although it is not given in HK, Motoori mentions in TW that the particle 
namu (nan or namo) has the same behaviour and meaning as zo (TW vol. vi, 
p. 16, and vol. vii, p. 41). The following examples justify his statement :— 





Ha NAMU oTURU. The leaves fall. 

Nusubito NAMU tama wo toriSl. The thief took the jewel. 
Nusubito tama wo NAMU toriSI. The thief took the jewel. 
Nusubito sae NAMU torazariSi. Even the thief did not take it. 


Mikoto NAMU otome to omowaRURU. The prince is taken for a girl. 
Mikoto otome to NAMU omowaRURU. The prince is taken for a girl. 
Mikoto nomi NAMU otome to Only the prince is taken for a girl. 
omowaRURU. 
The behaviour of koso, which Motoori gives under column III in HK as 
a kakari calling for the musubs under that column, can be seen in the following 
examples :— 
Ha KOSO oTURE. The leaves fall. 
Nusubito KOSO tama wo toriSIK A. The thief took the jewel. 
Nusubito tama wo KOSO toriSIK A. The thief took the jewel. 
Nusubito sae KOSO torazariSIK A. Even the thief did not take it. 
Tama wo sae KOSO torazariS HCA. [He] did not take even the jewel. 
1 Nani nado no kotoba wo okite sono sita no musubi to no aida ni ka-mozi wo hasamu koto 


tune ni 691 (TW vol. iv, p. 33). 
* Mo to nkuru kaku musubi nı kakawarazu (TW vol. iv, p. 87). 
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Mikoto KOSO otome to omowaRURE. The prince is taken for a girl. 
Mikoto otome to KOSO omowaRURE. The prince is taken for a girl. 
Mikoto nomi KORO otome to Only the prince is taken for a girl. 
omowahU RE. 
Otome nomi to KOSO omowaRURE. — [He] is taken for nothing but a girl. 
The presence of Koso causes a sentence to terminate with the musubt under 
column III of HK, and it also singles out the word or group of words which 
immediately precedes it in the sume manner as 20, but even more emphatically. 
Apart from Koso there are no other particles that call for the musubt under 
column IH, although Motoori points out that the particle simo 1 occasionally 
behaves like koso (TW vol. v, p. 36), e.g. ors SIMO are and ori KOSO are 
both mean “ just at that moment ". 

From the above examination it seems fairly certain that zo, namu, ya, 
ka, and koso are members of the particles which Motoori calls the kakari, and 
they differ from other classes of particles, 1.6. the case or adverbial particles, 
in the following points :— 

1. À kakari may come after a noun (or noun-equivalent) and also after a case 
or adverbial particle. 

2. It singles out and emphasizes the word or group of words immediately 
preceding it. 

3. It causes the change in form of the musub: to which the emphasized 
word or group of words is related. 

Now we come to the words given under column I of HK, 1.6. wa, mo, and 
tala. It will be convenient to take up tada first, as the investigation of this 
word automatically brings wa and mo into discussion. Now íada is not a 
teniwoha; Motoori states, “ tada is a provisional name for an instance where there 
is no wa, mo, 20, no, ya, nant, or koso ".* The word tada means either “ naught " 
or “ normality ”, and although Motoori gives the above definition, it is not 
explicit enough to discard a doubt as to whether it means " the absence of the 
kakari”, or "the absence of the kakare but the presence of other particles 
than the kakari, i.e. the ‘normal’ particles". The answer to this question 
is vital in deciding the nature of wa and mo as well as that of the kakari, because, 
as the following examples show, wa and mo, unlike 20, namu, ya, ka, and koso, 
call for the same musubi as the other classes of particles, i.e. the case or adverbial 


particles. 

Ha WA oTU. st (irrespective of other things) 

Ha MO oTU. Leaves (besides other things) fall. 

Nusubito WA tama wo toriKI. The thief (irrespective of other 
persons) took a jewel. 

Nusubito MO tama wo toriKI. The thief (besides other persons) took 
a Jewel. 


1 Simo is supposed to be a compound of ai and mo, and si was once extensively used as an 
emphatio particle, but its use became leas popular in the Heian period. 
3 Tada to wa wa mo zo no ya nani koso nado iu kotoba no naki wo ima kari ni kaka iu nari 
(TW vol. i, p. 11). 
VOL. XIII. PART 2. 36 
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Nusubito tama (wo) WA toriKI. The thief took the jewel (irrespective 
of other things). 

Nusubito tama (wo) MO toriKI. The thief took the jewel (besides 
other things). 

Tama wo sae MO torazariKI. [He] did not take even the jewel 
(besides other things). 

Mikoto WA otome to omowaRU. The prince (irrespective of other 
persons) is taken for a girl. 

Mikoto MO otome to omowaRU. The prince (besides other persons) 
is taken for a girl. 

Mikoto otome to WA omowaRU. The prince is taken for a girl (without 
any doubt). 

Mikoto otome to MO omowaRU. The prince is teken for a girl (as 


well as for a boy). 
Mikoto nomi WA otome to omowaRU. At least the prince is taken for a girl. 


Because wa and mo call for the same musubi as the case or adverbial particles, 
there has been a long-standing controversy among later grammarians as to 
what exactly tada means. Hagiwara, who is regarded as one of the best inter- 
preters of Motoori’s theory on kakari-musubi, seeing that wo, to, nt, he, yorit, 
etc. call for the same musubi as wa and mo, contends that tada means 
“normality " or the instances where there is no particle given under column II 
or III, because the musubt under column I are the “ normal ” forms to conclude 
a sentence, and only those particles under column H or HI invoke the change 
in form of the musubi. Hagiwara explains that wa and mo are shown in HK 
because they are more important and their occurrence is more frequent (cf. 
Yamada: “ Nippon Bunpôron ”, p. 617). On the other hand, Gonda-Naosuke 
) BH fa HJ, 1809-1887) considers that tada means “ the absence of the kakari” 
as the examples in TW indicate, but, agreeing with Hagiwara that the other 
classes of particles also stand in relation to the musub: under column I, suggests 
that Motoori’s omission of wo, to, ni, he, yori, etc., is an error (cf. Yamada: 
“Nippon Bunpôron ”, pp. 617-18). Although their interpretations of tada differ, 
they both agree in treating column I as “normal”. In conclusion, they maintain 
that although these particles are all kakart, the really important kakari are 
those under columns II and III, as they are the only ones which call for the 
change in form of the musubs. A similar view is taken by the majority of 
grammarians. 

In opposition to these, Yamada-Takao (jl) H 2 ##) one of the most 
prominent grammarians of present-day Japan, considers that tada does not 
include any other particles; tada means “the absence of the kakar?", and 
only those particles given in HK (with some corrections of Motoori’s errors), 
are the kakari (Yamada: “ Nippon Bunpóron", p. 618). Before we decide 
which is the correct interpretation of Motoori’s conception, let us examine 
a few examples given by Motoori under fada (TW vol. i, pp. 19, 27, 34). 
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1, kimi WO omoisomeTREKT. [then] I began to think of you. 
2. kusa no makura NI amata very often on my journey I slept 
tabineNU. in the open air. 
3. kokoro nagasamekaneTU. my heart could not be consoled. 
4. ómiya no uti MADE likoYU. itis audible as far as the inside of the 
palace. 


Here 1, 2, and 4 have particles wo, nt, and made respectively, but 3 has no 
particle, whilst they all conclude with the musubt under column I: ie. teki, 
nu, tu, and yu. Now, in the following examples (TW vol. 1, pp. 18, 26, 27, 34) 


5. yume ty6 mono WA [then] I began to believe in dreams. 
tanomisomeTEKT. 
6. tuki no kage MO ukabiNU. the shadow of the moon too has 
appeared. 
7. kyô MO namida ni kurasiTU. to-day again I have spent in tears. 


8. yumezi ni WA naresi yado miYU. in the dream, the familiar houseisseen. 


the same musubt, teki, nu, tu, and yu are used when there occur wa or mo, but 
It is significant that in the latter set of examples Motoori clearly marks wa 
and mo as the particles calling for the particular musubt, while wo, nz, and 
made in the former set are not so marked. Although Motoori does not disclose 
anywhere in his work how he distinguishes wa and mo from the other particles, 
1.6. the case or adverbial particles, the following points suggest that he perceived 
the difference between wa, mo, zo, koso, ete., on the one hand, and wo, to, ni, 
he, yori, etc., on the other :— 

1. When there is one of the kakari particles, wa, mo, zo, koso, ete., in a 
sentence, the sentence may close with a noun (cf. p. 490). 

2. The kakari particles themselves may be placed at the end of a sentence 
(cf. p. 490). 

3. In the study of individual particles contained in TW vols. iii, iv, and v, 
° references to the musul« are made only when dealing with wa, mo, zo, koso, 
etc., i.e. the kakari ; and not when dealing with the other classes of particles. 

4. When wa or mo occurs together with zo, nant, ya, ka, or koso, which 
happens frequently, the musub: should be that for the latter particle, because 
the force of the latter is stronger than that of the former. 

The last point may be taken as a basis for differentiating wa or mo from 
the other kakars particles, but the fact that Motoori mentions wa and mo ` 
with no reference to the case or adverbial particles suggests his recognition of 
the difference. Furthermore, on examining the examples given on pages 485 
and 486 we find that 

1. When wa or mo occurs in a sentence with particles other than the kakari, 
it always comes after the other particles, e.g. wo wa (wo ba), wo mo, to wa, to mo, 
nomi wa, sae mo. 


1 Wa mo to zo no ya nani koso to kasanaru koto tune ni dai. Sono toki wa mo wa karoku 
zo no ya nani koso wa omoki yue ni omcki kata no kaku ni yorite musubu nari (TW vol. ii, p. 7). 
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2. Both wa and me single out prominently the word or group of words to 
which they are attached.! 

The above investigations will sufficiently prove that Motoori considers 
wa and mo to be kakari and that tada means “the absence of the kakari ”. 
Then what is the purpose of giving in TW under tada a number of examples 
which do not contain the kakari, to illustrate the rule of kakart-musuln 1 
The insertion of tada seems to imply that as long as a sentence does not contain 
a kakari it must close with the musubt under column I and not with those under 
columns II or III. Therefore, the musu for tada is concerned only with the 
manner of concluding a sentence, and strictly speaking has nothing to do with 
the kakari. However, as was explained before, Motoori regards the musubi 
as a concluding word which is called for by a kakari (cf. p. 480) ; he thinks that 
the kakart and the musubt are “ the beginning and end of a string " which joins 
words to construct a sentence, and that a musubi cannot exist without a kakari 
occurring before it in a sentence. Therefore the term tada seems to be used in 
the sense of “zero kakari” in order to apply the rule of kakari-musubi in 
instances where there is no kakars particle. The following examples show how 
the relation between the kakari or “ zero kakar" and the musubi stands :— 

Nusubito (TADA) [zero kakari] tama wo tomKI [musubi]. 

Nusubito WA [kakari] tama wo tonKI [musubi]. 

Tama wo sae (TADA) [zero kakar] toriKI [musubi]. 

Tama wo sae MO [kakari] tom KI [musubr]. 
This clearly illustrates, as Yamada mainteins, that wo, a case particle, or 
sae, an adverbial particle, is not a kakari, that is to say, tada does not include 
case or adverbial particles. 

Once we admit that wa and mo are kakan, it becomes clear that the force 
to invoke a change in the forms of the musul is not necessarily a characteristic 
feature common to all kakari. The characteristic nature of the kakari ? seems 
to be that they are placed immediately after a word or group of words to which 
the predicate word (of which the musub: is the whole or a part) is related, 
and they point out prominently the aforesaid word or group of words; and 
that those which point out more emphatically than the others cause the change 


1 In this connexion, wa has the peculiarity of pointing out a particular something (fact, act, 
state, or property) to which it is attached, without referring to other relevant matters of which 
one 18 consciously or unconsciously thinking ; and mo points out a particular something placing 
it among other relevant matters of which one is consciously or unconsciously thinking. For 
example, when one says ha otu (leaves fall), one simply expresses “ the falling of leaves " and the 
falling of other things is not in one’s mind, bat when 1t is said Aa wa otu, one expresses “ the 
falling of leaves ” apart from “ the falling of other things " of which one is consciously or uncon- 
sciously thinking, e.g. the falling of flowers or brenches of a tree; ha mo otu expresses ‘ the 
falling of leaves " as well as “‘ the falling of other things ", such as flowers or branches of a tree. 

3 Yamada considers a kakari to be “a particle which 18 related to the force of statement ” 
(tingiu no searyoku nt kanyo suru zyost), that is to say, it causes the word or group of words 
to which it is attached to “ call for a certam statament ” (wies no hnzitu wo yÓ-su) (Yamada : 
Nippon Bunpôgaku Gairon”, H Æ X i: ER HE 3k., p. 476). But, when one wants to 
express the conception nusubtio tama wo toriki (the thief took a jewel), does one not call for a 
certain statement torsks (took) after saying nusubito tama wo (the thief, a jewel) ? Therefore, 
Yamada’s definition of kakari seems to apply also to tae other classes of particles which indicate 
the relation between a noun and a predicate word. 
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in form of the predicate word. However, Motoori seams to regard the kakari 
as the tentwoha which, coming at the beginning of a sentence, have the char- 
acteristic function of extending their force right across several words as far 
as the end one; in other words, their function, according to Motoori, is to 
indicate the relation between the word immediately preceding them and the 
final word in a sentence ; therefore, in view of the fact that not only قطنا‎ 
but the case and adverbial particles also have this function, it is disputable 
whether or no Motoori really understood their nature, and whether the term 
kakars is most appropriate to express their function; but it cannot be denied 
that in the course of his investigations into the rule of kakari-musubt, Motoori 
achieved, consciously or unconsciously, an important task in segregating this 
class of particles from the rest. 


V 


As illustrated in HK, most musubi have three forms which Motoori refers 
to as the mituuturs no musubt! (= RI OD $k, the musubr of three changes or 
inflexions), and the musubt under each column are there arranged according to 
the phonetic similarity of their forms, and not according to their meanings or 
functions. As was stated previously, the “ musubt of three changes " are, in 
fact, the flexional endings of verbs and adjectives (of. p. 476). Thus, st, Av, kere 
on the first line in Part B of HK are the flexional endings for a group of adjec- 
tives, e.g. akaSI, akaKI, akaKERE (red); hayaSI, hayaKI, hayaK ERE 
(quick), etc.; and e$, siki, sikere on the second line for another group of 
adjectives, e.g. tsamaSI, tsamaSIKI, tsamaSIKERE (brave), kanasi, 
kanaSIKI, kanaSIKERE (sad), etc. The musubi given on lines 7 to 9, 13 to 
18, 21, 24 to 38 in HK are the verb-endings: e.g. rs, ru, re (7) for aRI, aRU, 
aRE (to be), woRI, woRU, woRE (to be), ete.; -u, -uru, -ure (21) for sU, 
sURU, sURE (to do), KU, KURU, KURE (to come), etc.; hu, huru, hure (28) 
for ataHU, ataHURU, ataHU RE (to give), mot HU, mosHURU, mottHURE 
(to use), ete. ; and ku, ku, ke (33) for yuKU, yuKU, yuKE (to go), ugoKU, 
ugoKU, ugoK E (to move), etc. 

The remainder are what may be called “ supplementary verb-endings ", 
which, without belonging to any particular verb, are added to the appropriate 
form of a verb to supplement its function in indicating various aspects of mood, 
voice, or tense. For instance, kt, st, sika, on the third line in part B of HK, 
are agglutinated to a flexional ending of the verb, and the words thus formed 
indicate the completion of the action, e.g. yutKT, yukiST, yukiSIKA, where 
ks after yu is a flexional ending of the verb yuku (to go), and yuksks, yulcist, 
yuksstka are three forms signifying “the completion of going ". It is to be 
noticed that yulkskt, yulisi, yukisika have two endings, i.e. kt and Kt, si, stka, 

1 Unless we understand “ changes " aa “ inflexions " there ure actually only two “ changes ” 
in what Motoori oalls “ the musubi of three changes ", but I shall follow his terminology in this 


article. It should also be noticed that, as Motoori points out in TW (vol. i, p. 12), some of the 
nwsubi have only two inflexions and in this case there is only ane '' change ”. 
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but, according to Motoori, only the last one is the musubt.! Those musubi 
on lines 4 to 6, 10 to 12, 19, 20, 22, 23, 35 to 43 are all “ supplementary verb- 
endings ”. 

Besides the forty-three musub: given in HK, Motoori mentions in TW 
(vol. i, pp. 45-7; vol. vi, pp. 16-28) other musubt such as mast, rast, tutu, 
kana, and gana, which he places outside of the “three changes ", because he 
thinks they are all uninflected words Further, in his study of individual 
particles, Motoori gives the following as the words to be placed at the end of a 
sentence. 

I. Uninflected words or nouns. 
Examples (TW vol. iii, pp. i, 9, 13; vol. iv, pp. 1, 35; vol. v, p. 1) :— 
1. asite yori mataruru mono WA what we wait for from the morning 


uguisu no KOE. is the voice of the bush-warblers. 
2. nusubito to iu MO KOTOWARI. there is some truth in his being 
called a thief. 
3. ware ZO sono HITO. I am that man. 
4. kore YA ama no HAGOROMO. is this the feather garment worn by 
an angel ? 
5. izure KA ama no tamamo karu which is the bay where fishermen 
URA, gather the sea-weed ? 
6. nare KOSO iwa moru ARUZI. you are the master who watches the 
rock, 


Here koe (voice), kotowari (truth), Atto (man), hagoromo (feather garment), 
ura (bay), and aruze (master) are all nouns. It is explained by modern gram- 
marians that the predicate word nar: (to be) is omitted after the nouns, but it is 
significant that in all the examples there ocour the kakari particles, le. wa, 
mo, zo, ya, ka, and koso. 


IL. Wa, mo, zo, no, namu, ya, ka, and koso. 
Examples (TW vol. ui, pp. 17, 11, 16, 17; vol. vi, p. 14; vol. iv, pp. 2, 
25; vol. vii p. 33) :— 


1. ta ga tame ni zo WA. for whose sake—indeed for whose 
sake ؟‎ 

2. wa ga mi kanasi MO. I arn sad—that is what I am. 

3, kanete yori omoisi koto ZO. this is what J have long been 
thinking—indeed it is. 


4. miyako wo neru wa ta ga ko ZO. whose child is it who walks along 
[the street of] the capital ? 

D. ima hitotabi no miyuki mata to await another visit by the Emperor 
NAMU. —that is what I wish to do. 


1 Of course, when there is no supplementary verb-ending, ki of yuki is a musubdt. 

3 Actually mast infleots ns mase, mast, masika, and it 18 one of the supplementary verb. 
endings: rast is usually uninflected (though it once had inflexions), but ite function is very 
similar to that of supplementary verb-endings ; tutu is a repetition of tu on line 20, and together 
with kana and gana it should be regarded as a particle. 
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6. hototogisu . .. no koe wa kikoyu can you hear the voice of ... the 


YA. cuckoo # 
T. hune no kai no sizuku KA. is it the drops from the oar of the 
boat ? 


to be able to see [it] in a dream— 


8. yume ni mie KOSO. 


that 1s my wish. 
These are all kakart particles. The force of ya and ka is dubitative or interroga- 
tive as stated before, and zo in 4 has a similar force. In all the other instances 
the kakari have the value of a somewhat emphatic exclamatory reminder. 


JHI. Ya, baya, ka, kana, kamo, wo, na, yo, kast, and gana. 
Examples (TW vol. iv, pp. 20, 24, 30, 31; vol. v, pp. 19, 25, 29, 30, 39; 


vol. vi, pp. 24, 26) :— 


l. ara haraguro no kimi ga kokoro ob! how black your heart is! 
YA. 
2. hito ni mise BAYA. I wish I could show this to others ! 
3. turenaki kimi ga kokoro KA. how hard your heart is! 
4, ayame mo siranu koi mo suru how blindly one falls in love! 
KANA. 
5. Mikasa no yama ni idesi tuki the moon, just has risen above Mt. 
KAMO. Mikasa—how beautiful it is ! 
6. kinê kyô to wa omowazarisi WO. indeed, I didn’t think it was only of 
recent occurrence. 
7. hunaide kanasi NA. how sad the departure of a boat is | 
8. omoide ni se YO. do make this your pleasurable 
recollection | 
9. haru wa mono wo omou YO. how the spring makes us ponder ! 
10. kite mo mi yo KASI. do please come and see it | 
11. hito ni sirarede kuru yosi mo I would there were means of coming 


secretly | 


GANA. 


These particles are placed at the end of a sentence to give the effect of (a) 
exclamation :—ya (1), ka (3), kana (4), kamo (5), wo (6), na (7), yo (9), kase (10) ; 
(b) desire :—baya (2), gana (11); and (c) command :—yo (8). It will be noticed 
that the functions of these particles are very similar to those of the previous 
ones, i.e. the kakari particles coming at the end of a sentence. This tempts us 
to support the supposition that the kakart particles were originally exclamatory 
or interjectional. 
IV. Sa. 

Examples (TW vol. iii, pp. 24-5) : 

1. oto NO sayakeSA. the clearness of the sound. 

2. huyu no sabisiSA. the dreariness of the winter. 
Here sa is a suffix or a flexional ending which gives an adjective a substantival 
value. It should be noticed that when sa comes at the end of a sentence, no 
always occurs before it, and the combination of no... sa is very similar in its 
meaning to that of " ne... the musubs of column II in HK", which was explained 


AR — ~~, ا ببدم سكب‎ AS 


—— | 
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previously (cf. p. 482). Thus, both Augu ^o sabisisa and huyu no sabisiki mean 
> the dreariness of the winter ". The construction of no . . . sa is generally used 
for sentimental or exclamatory expressions. 


V. So. 
Examples (TW vol. v, p. 25) :— 
1. ware ni koe NA kikase SO. oh, do not let me hear the voice! 
2. ógi no kaze NA wasure SO. oh, do not forget the breeze the fan 


gives you. 
So is placed at the end of a sentence after a verb when there is the prohibitive 
particle na occurring before. So is generally regarded as the original form of 
zo, and the combination of na... so is used to express a mild or hesitant pro- 
hibition. The prohibitive particle usually comes at the end of a sentence; 
e.g. ware nt koe wo kikasu NA or ógi no kaze wo wasuru NA, and its behaviour 
is very much like the dubitative particle Ka." 

Of the words given above, the nouns are clearly specified by Motoori as 
musubt (TW vol. ni, pp. 1, 9, 13; vol. iv, pp. 1, 3, 5; vol. v, p. 1). Further- 
more he tells us that sa inno... sa is the musubi (TW vol. in, p. 24). On the other 
hand, so in na... 80 38 not mentioned as such. With regard to wa and mo at 
the end of & sentence, Motoori simply remarks that they are hghtly attached 
to the preceding word (TW vol. iii, pp. 3, 11), but he says the words 20, namu, 
ya, and koso mark the termination of a sentence (TW vol. iii, p. 15; vol. iv, 
pp. 2, 20, 25; vol v, p. 2). Of the particles given under III (cf. p. 491), 
Motoon classifies kana and gana as the musul (cf. p. 490), but he does not 
specifically mention whether the other particles are musubi or not, apart from 
remarking that they are words marking the conclusion of a sentence. It seems 
that Motoor regards the term musub: as a function of the tentwoha which 
terminate the force of the kakari, but, as the teniwoha which perform this 
function are almost always placed at the end of a sentence, he defines a musubi 
as a word which concludes a sentence that has a kakari (cf. p. 479). However, 
it sometimes happens that the final word comes after the musub: of three 
changes, in which case the force of the kakart extends only as far as the musult 
and not to the final word, e.g. mo, na, and kast in the examples quoted above 
(ef. pp. 490, 491), and in these instances Motoori does not seem to regard 
the final word as the musubi. In conclusion, ıt appears that, according to 
Motoori, as long as there exists a kakari in a sentence which has no musubt 
of three changes to which the force of the kakart extends, any word which 
concludes a sentence is a musubi. This means that the musubi include not only 
the flexional endings of verbs or adjectives (or the musubi of three changes), 
but also nouns and certain particles, and &akari-musubt comes to mean not 
merely the agreement between the two sets of the tentwoha, le. the kakari 
particles and the endings of verbs or adjectives, but the relation between the 
kakari (including tada or “ zero kakari ") and any closing word to which the 
force of the kakari extends. 


1 For this reason Yamada recognizes na as a kasari, but whether it has any special emphatio 
force apart from the mild prohibitive value is doubtful. 
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The inclusion of tada in the kakari and the above implication of the musubt 
indicates how extensively Motoori tries to apply the rule of kakari-musubi 
to the consideration of sentence structure, but at the same time it reveals, 
as discussed above, some confusion and inconsistency in his definitions and 
arguments. Therefore later grammarians, with a view to making the rule more 
practical and consistent, restricted the application of kakari-musubi to the 
agreement between the particles zo, namu, ya, ka, and koso, on the one hand, 
and the musubt of three changes on the other. What Aston describes in 4 
Grammar of the Japanese Written Language (1877) as “ particles affecting the 
forms of the verbs or adjectives at the end of a sentence " (pp. 186-194) deals 
with kakari-musubt in this narrow sense. From a practical point of view, 
this is quite adequate since it is only when those particles given under columns 
II and IH in HK occur in a sentence that the final word changes its form. 

However, although in the consideration of the rule of kakart-musubs it 
may be convenient and practical to restrict the application of the term musubt 
to the endings of verbs or adjectives (including the supplementary verb- 
endings), it is a fact worth special mention that Motoori illustrated various 
manners of concluding a sentence by enumerating all the words which can 
come at the end of a sentence. 


VI 


In the study of kakari-musubi, Motoori treats the musubt of three changes 
or the flexional endings of verbs or adjectives (including the supplementary 
verb-endings), as the final word of a sentence called for by the kakari, but he 
also makes an observation on these flexional endings from a different angle. 
“ Tn the use of words [he refers to the teniwoha] ”, Motoori states, “ one should 
first of all be aware of the distinction between where a word ‘ breaks ' (kiruru 
B] 4 4) [or is disconnected with the word which follows immediately after] 
and where a word ‘joins’ (tuzuku fg < ) [or connects up with the word which 
follows immediately after]... All the words which ‘ break’ are found under 
column I in part B of HK, and all those which ‘join’ are under column 11.3 
For example, in the following, 


ist oTU. stones fall. 
hi moYU. fire burns. 
mizu kiyoSl, the water 18 clear. 


tu, yu, and st are the musubi under column I, and the words otu (to fall), moyu 
(to burn), and Atyost (to be clear) predicate tsi (stone), hi (fire), and mizu (water) 
respectively, whilst the sentences conclude with the endings of the predicate 
words, which, according to Motoori, “ break " or are disconnected with the 
words that follow them. 

1 Subete no kotobazukai ni kiruru tokoro to tuzuku tokoro to no kezime aru koto wo mazu 


wakimae okubesl, . . . Kiruru kotoba wa kotogotoku Himokagami no migi no kudari no dandan 
niari. Tusuku kotoba wa naka no kudari no dandan ni aru nari (TW vol. i, p. 12). 
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But in the following, 
isi oTURU niwa. the stones-falling-garden, or the garden where stones fall. 
hi moYURU ie. the fire-burning-house, or the house where fire burns. 
mizu kiyoKI kawa. the water-being-clear-river, or the river the water 
of which is clear. 


turu, yuru, and ks are the musubt belonging to column II and they indicate 
that the words oturu, moyuru, and kiyoks “ join on to " or connect up with the 
words which follow them, i.e. nwa (garden), se (house), and kawa (river) 
respectively, in such a manner that the former qualifies the latter. 

Here Motoori deals with the functions of various forms of verbs or adjec- 
tives, but as it is the flexional endings of the verbs or adjectives that indicate 
these functions, he regards these latter as functions of the endings or the inflected 
teniwoha (cf. pp. 476, 478). He considers the most fundamental functions of the 
endings to be (a) the “ breaking” or conclusion of a sentence, and (b) the 
" joining" or connecting up with a word which follows immediately after, 
each function being indicated by different forms.) As stated above, the musubi 
under column I of HK is the form used to conclude a sentence, and that under 
column 11 is the form used to join on to another word. Motoori refers to them 
as the ktruru kaku (the “ breaking " form) and the tuzuku kaku (the “ joining " 
form)? Now we find in the examples given above that the musub: under 
column I, or the “ breaking ” form, while concluding a sentence, together with 
the uninflected part predicates something af the subject, and therefore may be 
called the predicative form, and that the musub under column II, or the 
“ joining " form, joins on to a noun, and together with the uninflected part 
qualifies the noun, and may be called the attributive form. 

He further states, “ when the musubt for koso are used to conclude a sentence 
without koso occurring, they mostly indicate a command... and when they are 
used to join on to another word, also without koso occurring, they are always 
followed by the particles ba or do ”.3 For example, 

yoM E. read! ` 

yuk. go | 

ame huRE BA yukazu. because it rains [he] does not go. 
ame huRE DO yuku. although it rains [he] goes. 

1 However, those musubi on lines 33 to 43 in HE take the same form for “ breaking " and 
" joining". (Sate mata kiruru tokoro mo tuzuku tokoro mo onaziki kotoba ari; Himokagami 
no dai sanzyüsandan yori owari made awasete ryûitidan no kotoba kore nari (TW vol. i, p. 12).) 

2 It is interesting to note that Motoori’s conception of kiruru kaku and tuzuku kaku has 
something in common with Jespersen’s idea of nexus and junction. See the following Japanese 
versions for the examples given by Jespersen (The Philosophy of Grammar, p. 114) : 

the dog barks. inu hoYU. 

the rose is red. baza akafL. 

a barking dog. hoYURU mu, 

& red rose, akaKI bara. 
where Áoyu (to bark) and akasi (to be red) are m the “ breaking ” form and hoyuru and akaki 
are in the “joining " form; m other words, a combination with the “ breaking ” form is nexus 
and that with the “joining” form is junction. 

3 Bubete koso no musubi to naru kotoba wa ue ni koso nakute kiruru toki wa óku ohosuru 


(4) + 4%) kotoba naru wo . . . ue ni koso naknte kotoba no tuzuku tokoro ni aru toki wa 
mina kanarazu ba to do to no hutatu no kotoba e tuzuku nari (TW vol. v, p. 1). 
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Here me, ke, and re are the musubt belonging to column III, and although 
Motoori tells us that when this form is used for the conclusion of a sentence, 
it indicates the '' imperative ”, "7, he does not specify that this form indicates 
the “ conditional " when it is joined to the particle ba or do (of. pp. 496, 497). 

The above are the main functions of the musubt of three changes, but, 
“ although the musubi under column II are normally used to join on to another 
word, when the particle zo, no, ya or nant occurs in the interior of a sentence, 
they conclude the sentence as the musubi for the particle ",* and “ when the 
musubr under column ITI are used to conclude a sentence, without koso occurring, 
they mostly indicate a command [as stated previously], but when Koso occurs 
this does not happen; [that is to say, they conclude a sentence as the musubi 
for koso] ".? This means that in the inflected tentwoha or endings there are two 
forms to be normally used to conclude a sentence, i.e. (a) the musubi under 
column 1 in HK (or the predicative form), and (b) the musubt under column III 
(or the imperative form). However, (c) when zo, namu, ya, or ka appears as a 
kakari in a sentence, the musubt under column II (or the attributive form) 
concludes the sentence, and (d) when koso occurs, the musubi under column III 
(or the conditional form) concludes it. These exceptions to the normal rule of 
conclusion are indeed the rule of kakart-musubt in the narrow sense, which we 
discussed in the previous sections. 

Now we proceed with our observations on the “ joining ”, or connecting up 
of verbs or adjectives with the word which follows immediately after. This 
occurs in the following instances :— 

1. A verb or adjective to & noun. 

2. A verb or adjective to a particle. 

3. A verb or adjective to a verb or adjective. 

4. A verb to a supplementary verb-ending. 

5. One supplementary verb-ending to another. 

As stated previously, Motoori considers that all the “ joinings ” are indicated 
by the various forms of the inflected tentwoha or endings, and the form used 
to join on to a noun is the musubi under column II of HK (or the attributive 
form), as was already shown previously with the following examples, 

isi oTURU niwa. 
hi moYURU ie. 
mizu kiyoKI kawa. 

The joining of a verb or adjective to a particle is more complicated, and 
Motoori does not commit himself much on this point, except for the following 
remarks :— 

“ The dubitative ya sometimes appears in the interior of a sentence calling 
for the musubt under column IT, and sometimes it is placed at the conclusion 


1 Adjectives have no imperative form, and some verbs have a different form for the imperative, 

3 Naka no kudari wa tune ni wa turuku kotoba naru wo ue ni zo no ya nani no teniwoha aru 
boki wa sono musubi to narite kiruru nari (TW vol. i, p. 13). 

3 Koso no musubi to naru kotoba wa ue ni koso nakute kiruru toki wa 6ku wa sure kotoba 
naru wo koso to kakareba ohosuru kotoba ni nararu (TW vol. v, p. 1). 
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of a sentence; in the former instance the word preceding ya is always in the 
* joining ' form, but in the latter ya follows the word in the ‘ breaking’ form." ! 
For example, 

tuki aRI ya. 18 the moon out ? 

tuki naSI ya. is the moon not out ? 

tuki aRU ya ureaiki. is the presence of the moon pleasant ? 

tuki naKI ya kanasiki. is the absence of the moon sad 1 
Here r1 and st are the musubi under column I, the “ breaking " or "ceni 
form, while ru and kt are those belonging to column Hy, the “ joining " 
attributive form. 

On the difference between the two dubitative puis ya and ka, Motoori 
describes how “ itis the rule that when ya or £a is placed at the end of a sentence, 
ya follows the word in the ' breaking’ form, while ka follows the one m the 
“joining ' form ”, e.g. 

yama miYU ya. 
yama miYURU ka. 

In explanation of the particle ba, Motoori states, “ba is used in two 
instances :—(a) when ‘ a thing is already so ' (sude ni stkaru koto, ب‎ K #& A 
Hf), and (b) when ‘ a thing is not yet so’ (imada stkarazaru koto— # à FR D 
x 4 35)". For instance in the following, 

hana saKE ba. since the flowers have already opened. 
hana tiRE ba. since the flowers have already fallen. 
hana saKA ba. if the flowers open. 
hana tiRA ba. if the flowers fall. 


where ke or re together with ba expresses a condition of an act or state definitely 
completed, or realized, while ka or ra, aided by ba, expresses a condition that is 
not yet realized. Therefore, the former may be called the “ realized conditional ” 
form, and the latter the “ unrealized conditional " or “ hypothetical " form ; 
what we dealt with previously as the “ conditional" form, i.e. the musubs 
under column III, is in fact the “realized conditional" form. Although Motoori 
thus refers to another conditional form, he does not give any further explanation 
of it. 


Next, in the study of the particle to, he says, “the ordinary to [which has 
the sense of correlative ‘ that ’] follows the word in the ‘ breaking’ form, but 
when io implies ‘ with’ [in the co-ordinate sense, or ‘and '|, it follows the 
word in the ' joining ' form ”’,* e.g. 

1 Oyoso utagai no ya ni kotoba no nakaba ni okite sita wo sono musubi-kotoba nite musubu 
to, kotoba no tozime ni okite kiru to no hutatu ari; . . . nakaba ni oku ya no ue wa kanarazu 
turuku kaku no kotoba yori uke, tozime nı okite kiruru ya no kanarazu kiruru kaku no kotoba 
yori ukuru ga sadamari nari (IW vol. iv, p. 4). Here Motoori’s argument becomes illogical as, 
according to him, the “ breaking ” form smgnifles the conclusion of a sentence, but in this 
instance he says ya follows the “ breaking " form at the conclusion of & sentence. 

* Subete kotoba no tozime ni okite kiruru ka no ue wa tuzuku kaka no kotoba yori ukuru sada- 
mari nari; mata kiruru ya no ue wa kıruru kaku no kotoba yori ukuru sadamari nari (TW vol. iv, 
p- 27). 

3 Ba ni sude ni sikaru koto wo in to, imada sikarazaru koto wo iu to no hutatu ari (TW vol, 
Hi, p. 4). | 

* Tune no teniwoha no to wa ue wo kiruru kaku no kotoba yori ukuru wo, aimukaïte ju to 
we turuku kaku no kotobs yori ukuru sadamari nari (TW vol. v, p. 15). 


is the mountain visible ? 
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hito aRI to omou. I think that there is & man. 

hito naSI to omou. 1 think that there is no man. 

hito aRU to naKI to ni kakawarazu. irrespective of there being a man 
i and not being a man. 


Here r$ or st is the musubs under column I, the “ breaking” or predicative 
form, but ru or ki is the musuby under column II, the “joining " or attributive 
form. Relevant to the above to, he makes the following remark, “ for speaking 
about a thing that is already so, do or domo is used, but for speaking about a 
thing that is not yet so, to or tomo is used, and the forms of the preceding 
words differ accordingly [as the following examples illustrate] ”,! 
hana saKE do (or domo) although the flowers have already opened. 
hana tiRE do (er domo). although the flowers have already fallen. 
hana saKU to (or tomo). even if the flowers open. 
hana tiRU to (or tomo). even if the flowers fall. 
where ke or re is the musubt under column HI, the realized conditional form, 
and ku or ri is the musui under column I, the predicative form. 

It will be realized that although Motoori refers to the four conditional 
expressions, which include all the possible conditional mood in Japanese, he 
does not discuss this matter in detail. The joining of a verb or adjective to a 
particle is more complicated than Motoori brings out in his study; almost 
all the particles except those which indicate the cases of nouns follow verbs 
or adjectives, and there are fixed rules as to which form of the inflected tentwoha, 
or endings of verbs or adjectives, a particle can follow. However, this is 
also a matter into which Motoori makes little inquiry. 

Nor does Motoori consider the joining of a verb or adjective to another verb 
or adjective. The most complicated joining occurs between a verb and a 
supplementary verb-ending, but on this matter again Motoori’s investigation 
is very fragmentary. However, we find the following remarks, “ nu (No. 19 of 
HK) [the supplementary verb ending of perfection] changes its form to na, 
ni, nu, or ne according to the words which follow after ”,*3 and he gives an 
example by showing the following conjugation of nari, an inflected form of 
the verb naru (to become), 

nariN Amu, will [probably] have become. 
nariNA ba. if [it] has become. 


nariNIli. had become. 

nariNIkeri. has become. 

nariNU. has become. 

nariNUramu. will [doubtless] have become. 
nariNE [completely] become ! 


1 Sude ni sikaru koto wo iu ni wa do domo to nigori, imada mikarazaru koto wo iu ni wa to 
tomo to sumite 1u. Sono sumi nigori m yorite ue wo ukuru kotoba no kaku mo kotonaru nari 
(TW vol v, p. 17). 

2 Nu has two more forms, i.e. naru and nure, the musubi under columns IT and ILI respectively. 

3 Nu wa sono kotoba no tuzuki ni sitagaite na to mo ni to mo nu to mo ne to mo naru nari 
(TW vol. vi, p. 4). 
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What this example indicates is that, when the verb naru is to be used in the 
perfect tense, first it has to change into nar (the form which joins on to a verb 
or adjective, though no explanation is given about this form in TW), and then, 
a supplementary verb-ending nu being attached, one gets narinu, and again by 
attaching one of the other supplementary verb-endings such as mu, kt, keri, 
and ramu, or particle ba, to various forms of the compound, 1.6. narina, narin, 
narinu (the form narine takes no further ending), it can indicate various aspects 
of ideas regarding time and mode. At ths same time it shows how the supple- 
mentary verb-ending nu changes its form according to the circumstances. 
If the supplementary verb-endings attached to na, ni, and nu are flexional, 
they can again take some other supplementary verb-ending, and theoretically 
this process can go on for ever, but in practice nine or ten additions are the 
maximum. There are fixed rules about the form of verbs or supplementary 
verb-endings to which each ending can be attached. 

It will be realized that the joining of a verb or adjective to another word is 
the most important part of formal Japanese grammar, and here the agglutina- 
tive nature of the language is most vividly revealed, but Motoori’s work on 
this matter is very fragmentary and incomplete. As Motoori’s chief aim in 
the study of the tentwoha was to elucidate the rule of kakari-musubt, his reference 
to the “joining " is restricted to matters relevant only to kakari-musubn. 
More systematic research into the question of “ joining ” was undertaken 
by his contemporary, Huzitani-Sigeaya. 


VH 


As the study of the “ joining ” of verbs or adjectives to another word 
concerns the functions of their flexional forms, it is only logical that Motoori’s 
work on this matter developed into the systematization of the inflexions of verbs 
and adjectives. 

Some Japanese scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
recognized that there are certain regularities in the changes of form of verbs 
and adjectives, but none attempted to systematize them. Tanikawa-Kotosuga 
UR Jil =F 185, 1709-1776) in his “ Nihonsyoki Tüsy6 ” (H Æ lp FO 3 38, 1762) 
and Kamo-Mabuti in the “ Goikó ” (g& À #, 1789), stimulated by Keityû’s 
view that the changes occur only in the same line of the fifty sounds of the 
syllabary,! e.g. yu A, yuk], yuKU, yuKE {to go); taTA, taTI, taTU, taT R 
(to start or stand), attempted to formulate the inflexions of the verb. However, 

1 The following is the table of the fifty sounds of the syllabary :— 


i 


a line : a 1 u 86 0 
ka line: ka ki ku ke ko 
sa line: sa si su 8s 80 
ta line ta ti tu te to 
na Ime na ni nu ne no 
ha line ha hi hu he ho 
ma line ma mi mu me mo 
ya line: ya (y) yu (ye yo 
ra line: fü ri ru re ro 
wa lino: wa wi (whe we wo 
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the study of the teniwoha, i.e. the particles and the endings of the verbs and 
adjectives, was not advanced enough to make their attempts conclusive. As 
we have seen before, Motoori made a very extensive investigation into the 
tentwoha and established that the musub: shown in HK change their forms 
according to the kakari occurring in a sentence, and that each of the three forms 
is & flexional ending of either a verb or adjective to indicate a specific function. 
This led him to attempt to systematize the inflexions of the verbs and adjec- 
tives, acting on the suggestions in the works of Tanikawa and Kamo, and the 
result was the compilation of the “ Katuyôsy6 ". In it Motoori tabulated 
twenty-seven types of flexional endings of the verbs and adjectives, with 
numerous illustrations of words belonging to each type. The romanized table 
of these forms is found in Table II. Of twenty-seven types, twenty-five are 
those of verbs (1-25), and two of adjectives (26 and 27), 


TABLE I 
FLEXIONAL FORMS 
1 ka ki ku ke 
2 Ba gi au 50 
3a ta ti tu te 
35 na ni nu ne 
4 ha hi hu he 
5 ma mi mu me 
6 TR ri ru re 
7 ke ku kuru 
8 86 eu suru 
0 te tu turu 
10 ne an nuru 
11 he hu huru 
12 me mu muru 
13 (y)e yu yuru 
14 re ru ruru 
15 we (w)u (wjaru 
16a ki ku kuru 
168 gi su guru 
17 t tu turu 
18 ni nu nuru 
19 hi hu huru 
20 mi mu muru 
21 (y)i ya yuru 
22 ri ru ruru 
e u uru 
93 ne nu nuru 
he hu huru 
wi (u)u (w)uru 
gi gu guru 
244 ki ku kuru 
(yi (y)iru 
ki kiru 
hi 
25 mi miru 
wi wiru 
nu nuru 
ke keru 
26 gi ki ka ke ku 
21 si siki nika sike giku 
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The table illustrates how the verbs or adjectives arranged under each 
type in KS change their endings. For example, the verb ugokw (to move) 
given under type 1 in KS has the inflexions ugoka, ugokt, ugoku, ugoke; the 
verb tasuku (to assist) of type 7 has tasuke, tasuku, tasukuru ; and the adjective 
aoki (blue) of type 26 has aosi, aoki, aoka, aoke, aoku. Some of the forms shown 
in the table are by themselves inflexions of verbs, e.g. st, su, suru (24a, todo), 
or, kt, ku, kuru (245, to come), but most are Hexional endings to be attached to 
the uninflected part of verbs or adjectives, e.g. ka, ki, ku, ke (1), ke, ku, kuru (7), 
and st, kt, ka, ku, ke (26) are endings to be attached to ugo, tasu, and 
ao respectively. 

Although this table is certainly an improvement on his predecessors’ 
work, it is rather disappointing to find no explanation of the function or signifi- 
cance of each form, especially if one recalls the fact that the three forms of the 
musult in HK are arranged, in fact, according to the functions of verbs or 
adjectives. Furthermore, it has a number of inaccuracies and imperfections, 
the chief among them being :— 

1. The flexional forms of verbs (1-25) appear to be arranged according to 
the order of the fifty sounds of the syllabary, and to the pattern of the change 
in vowels, but there is some confusion and repetition in Motoori’s arrange- 
ment. For example, type 23 contains the vowel elements e, u, u(ru), and 4, 
u, u(ru), while types 7-15 and types 16-22 contain exactly the same elements 
i.e. e, u, u(ru) and 1, u, u(ru) respectively ; and type 25 contains three different 
patterns of vowel elements, i.e. t, t{ru), u, u(ru), and e, e(ru). 

2. The proper inflexions of the verb ari (to be), ku (to come), su (to do), 
and sinu (to die) are not clearly indicated. Motoori’s table does not show that 
art has the same form for the predicative and for that which joins on to another 
verb or adjective, whereas most of the verbs listed under 6 of the table have 
different forms, ri and ru respectively. As for ku and su, he gives only si, su, 
suru (24a) and kt, ku, kuru (245), but the forms are actually ko, ki, ku, kuru, 
kure, and se, st, su, suru, sure respectively. For sinu he lists incomplete inflexions 
in two places ; Le. sina, sunt, simu, sine under 3b and stint, sinu, sinuru under 
18, whereas the correct inflexions are sina, simi, simu, sinuru, sinure, sine. 

3. Although Motoo71 recognizes an -e form in 1 to 6, he does not list a -re 
form in 7 to 25. This is strange, as he recognizes a -re form as well as an -e form 
in HK as the musuln for the particle koso. 

4. The inflexions of adjectives are confusing. Motoori does not seem to 
have had a clear idea about ka or stka and ke or sike, which he gives in small 
letters after Kt or stkt. In the earlier period there existed ka and ke forms in 
adjectives, but, these forms became obsolete, whereas to enable adjectives to be 
inflected in a manner parallel with verbs, compounds of ku or stku and the 
verb aru developed with the inflexions KAra, K Ari, K Aru, Kåre or SIK Ara, 
SIKArt, SUK Aru, SIK Are, and at the same time the original ke became 
kere by analogy with the realized conditional form of the verb. , Therefore, 
whether Motoori’s ka or sika and ke or sike refer to the earlier forms or to the 
forms which developed later is not clear. 
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5. The table does not include the inflexions of the supplementary verb- 
endings in spite of the fact that they are listed in HK. 


VIII 


We have seen above the outline of Motoori's scheme of Japanese grammar. 
It is far from systematic, consistent, complete, or precise. This is rather to be 
expected, since his aim was not to formulate a systematic grammar, but to 
provide a practical aid for understanding the earlier literature, particularly 
the tanka poems, and for composing poems. Therefore his works were, in 
essence, on the same lines as those produced in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Hor instance, the part of TW dealing with the individual particles is 
nothing but a glossary of the teniwoha for verse-making. However, we must 
not overlook some important points which distinguish his work from that of 
his predecessors. They are :— 

1. His definite views on the tenswoha. He considers that the tentwoha, 
with the four main functions referred to by the terms kakaru, musubu, kiru, 
“and tuzuku, join words other than the tentwoha to form a word-combination or 
sentence which is not a mere arrangment of words but the expression of a 
thought or feeling. In other words, the tenswoha is a means or a rule for making 
the expression of a thought or feeling possible; a Ætruru tentwoha terminates 
a sentence, a tuzuku tentwoha joins one word to another, and a kakari tentwoha 
and a musubt teniwoha indicate together the relation between the words coming 
at the beginning (or in the interior) and at the end of a sentence. 

2. His belief that the rules of the tentwoha are absolute and unchangeable. 
According to him “ the rules of the tentwoha . . . were well observed until about 
the Heian period, to say nothing of ancient times, and there was little, if any, 
violation of them, but later in prose and verse alike many errors were com- 
mitted; ... since the natural and imperativé rules were most rigidly applied 
in the fine ancient poems, no divorce from these rules or self-opinionated 
criticism is allowed ; the only thing one should do is to search for the old way 
and follow it". Thus he regards the poems selected in the “ Hatidaisyf " 
of the Heian period as the standard, and maintains that the rules underlying 
them should apply not only to the prose of the same period, but also to any form 
of the language at any period. 

3. His adoption of inductive methods. His doctrines on the rules of the 
tentwoha are the outcome of his laborious investigations into the Heian poems, 
inferring general rules from particular instances, and any argument or explana- 
tion, he thinks, has its authority in the facts thus brought to light. This is in 
contrast to the general trend in the previous periods of handing on theories and 


1 Tenhwoha wa... agareru yo wa sara ni mo iwazu, nakamukasi no hodo made mo onozukara 
yoku totonoite tagaeru husi mo 088088 nakarikeru wo, yo kudarite wa ute ni mo saranu kotoba 
ni mo kono totonoe wo ayamarite . .. inge no yoki utadomo no wa kanarazu sikarade wa e 
aranu onozukara no kotowari arite sadamarituru mono ni nan arikereba karisome ni mo sore wo 
hanarete watakusi no sakasira wo ba tuyu bakari mo kuwaubeki ni arazu. Tada izuku made mo 
iruku made mo huruki miti wo tazunete sono ato ni nan sitagai yorubeki waza narikeru (TW vol.i, 
pp. 9-10). 
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explanations as “ secret treasures " from a teacher to his best pupil without 
entering into free investigation and discussion. 

Motoori’s scheme can easily be criticized in the light of modern scholarship 
as unscientific and of little value. It is true, for instance, that the rule of kakari- 
musubt, the essence of his scheme, is a linguistic phenomenon peculiar to a 
certain period in Japanese history, i.e. the Heian, and although the study of 
kakari-musubi may be significant for the descriptive grammar of one period, 
Motoori’s belief that the rules are permanently valid is certainly contrary to 
historical fact. Actually, the disregarding of the rule of kakari-musubi, which 
Motoori condemns as ungrammatical, does not cause so much misunderstanding 
as a misuse of case particles would do. Therefore, the rule of kakari-musubi, 
has very little significance if one views language only from the logical point of 
view, although it has considerable imporsance in a language like Japanese, 
which is better suited to expressing subtleties of feeling than of logic. Even 
80, it could be argued that kakari-musubi is a rhetorical matter rather than a 
grammatical one. 

However, even if the grammatical significance of Motoori’s systematization 
of kakari-musubt is questionable, his scholastic attitude and the methods he 
employed, together with various suggestiors and explanations to be found here 
and there in TW, which, though fragmentary and incomplete, became the 
foundation on which his followers built up more systematic and elaborate 
schemes of grammar, are perhaps the most important contribution made by 
any one man towards the advancement of linguistic study in Japan. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


AL FAKHRI . . . on the systems of government and the Moslem dynasties, 
composed by MUHAMMAD son OF ’ALI SON OF TABATABA . . . translated 
by C. E. J. Warrrme. pp. vi, 326. London: Luzac and Co., Ltd., 
1947. 15s. 


Students of Arabic suffer from a lack of reading books suitable for beginners ; 
there is no lack of matter but it is not in a convenient form. Many books are 
too big ; in many difficulties of language are too frequent ; in some the frequent 
coarseness is a drawback if not an insuperable obstacle; in many the space 
taken up by tsndds is sheer waste from the point of view of the novice; and 
some suffer from all these disadvantages. The history entitled al-Fakhri suffers 
hardly at all from these defects ; it is short, brightly written, and reasonably 
accurate—in every way suitable for beginners’ reading—and cheap editions 
were on sale. There was no English translation so the private student had no 
means of correcting his work; it is one of the minor ironies of history that 
it is almost impossible to get a text now that an English version has appeared. 
On the whole, the translation is accurate though the proofs have been carelessly 
read and the transcription of proper names is not systematic; the doubling 
of consonants has been ignored. There are mistakes but for the most part 
they do not serioualy affect the sense. “ The duties owed to the ruler by the 
subjects and to them by him " (p. 69) is possible though the natural sense 18 
“the duties owed by the ruler to the subjects and by them to him”. This 
may seem hair-splitting but one student was puzzled by the translation. 
There is an error of interpretation on p. 110; the caliph advised his son not 
to let the Syrians be stationed too long in other provinces lest they should 
forget their allegiance (a change for the worse not the better, from his angle 
of vision). ‘ À censorious woman ” (p. 183) should be “ many a censorious 
woman", In the story on p. 204 a teetotaller asks for a measure of wine and 
then says, “ Give me another, for I am not accustomed to this”, The translation 
is obviously wrong; the sense is, “ Do not press me to drink more for J am 
not accustomed toit”. The verb has been taken to mean “ give me a companion 
to my first glass ", whereas it is “ be good fellows to me ". There is a slip on 
p. 230 where anbà or inbä has been misread as abnd. There are mistakes in 
dates and some sentences are very ugly. Nevertheless, the translation will be 
a boon to students though it is not likely to win the favour of the public and 
become a best seller. 

A. S. TRITTON. 


Tug Boox or BELIEFS AND OPINIONS. [By] Raapra Gaon. Translated from the 
Arabic and the Hebrew by SAMUEL ROSENBLATT. (Yale Judaica Series, 
vol. 1.) pp. xxxii, 496. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. 278. 6d. 

Saadia (882-942), the head of the Babylonian Academy of Sura, was one 
of the first scholars of his time. His translator is to be congratulated on making 
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his most important book available to English readers. As the first systematic 
attempt to state the relation of Judaism to contemporary thought it obviously 
has an interest transcending the limits of the creed it was composed to justify 
and support. 

Dr. Rosenblatt has produced an admirable translation with an index and 
a summary of the contents which at once reveals the close connection between 
Jewish and Muslim kalam: the philosophers’ claim to subject revelation to 
inquiry; the nature of human knowledge; arguments for the world having 
been created ; the unity of God ; commands and prohibitions; miracles, and 
so on, are all reminiscent of the many Arabic treatises on these subjects. 
There is much of permanent value in Saadia’s work, and one can respect his 
sanity and moderation even when one does not agree with him. 

The text translated by Dr. Rosenblatt is that published by Landauer at 
Leyden in 1880 under the title al-Amanat w’al-l'tigadät! enriched by 
Ibn Tibbon’s version. In an appendix we are also given a translation of the 
. variant Arabic texts of treatise VIT on the resurrection of the dead. By dividing 
the books into separate chapters the translator has made this very long treatise 
much easier to read and consult. 

The translation is in good clear English with an occasional Americanism 
and is, on the whole, a faithful rendering of the original. Perhaps it is a pity 
that ma‘ant (p. 101) is rendered “ attributes”, the latter a word which 
corresponds more closely to sifai. Dr. Rosenblatt is compelled to render 
ma‘ani on the following page by “ connotations’. Saadia’s argument is that 
the predicaments—living, omnipotent, and omniscient—are merely ideas which 
have no corresponding reality as an addition to God’s essence (the doctrine of 
the Sunnis); nor do they constitute a trinity in the Christian sense. Again, 
on the next page, Saadia says: “ These three ma‘ani are one gifa”. Dr. Rosen- 
blatt renders “ these three matters constitute one attribute ". 

However, these are minor blemishes in a work of great learning. With it 
the Yale Judaica series has made a fine beginning. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


SELECTIONS FROM HisPANO-ARABIO POETRY. Collected and edited by Dr. 
A. R. Nyxu. pp. 228. Beirut: Dar al-‘ilm li'-Imalayin, 1949. 12s. 6d. 

As Dr. ‘Umar Farrükh points out in the introduction which he has written 

to this anthology, the Arabic texts selected are those translated by Dr. Nykl 

in his Htspano-Arabic Poetry and tts relations with the old Provençal Troubadours 

(Baltimore, 1946), save that the muwaššahkāt are to a great extent disregarded.? 

However, the reader must not be misled into thinking that the poems selected 

necessarily have some connection with the lays of the troubadours: a great 

many obviously have no such bearing. 
It is a pity that an anthology on such a generous scale as the present work 
1 “ Beliefs and Opinions” seems an inadequate rendering On p. 4 the translator writes 


“ beliefs and convictions". . 
* Actually only 15 pages in an appendix are devoted to them. 
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is not better balanced : one notices for instance that it contains next to nothing 
of the verses of al-Radi and Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi. However, for English 
students of this important branch of Arabic studies (which has been left to 
Spanish scholars, notably Professor Garcia Gómez and his predecessors and 
a few select savants from the rest of Europe) this deficiency 1s more than 
made up by the advantage of having an English translation of the anthology 
with notes and references in Dr. Nykl’s earlier book cited above. 

To give a general picture of an anthology such as this is quite impossible. 
Poems on drunkenness, lechery, and paederasty are mingled with songs of real 
beauty and warmth, while love of nature goes side by side with pessimism 
and hatred of the world of men. 

On the first page the poem of ‘Abd al Rahman al-Dakhil yearning for the 
sight of Damascus will evoke a welcome from every lover of Syria: 

I saw a palm tree growing in al-Rusafa 
In a western land far from the land of palms... 
“ You grew up in a land in which you are a stranger 
Like me you live at the ends of the earth 
May the morning rain-clouds refresh you!” ... 
while the same amir’s rebuke (p. 10) to a distant relative dissatisfied with his 
allowance seems singularly apt in England to-day : 
How different is he who in righteous anger 
Drew his two edged sword 
Crossed desert and ocean 
Challenged waves and wastes 
Gathered an army when there was none 
Peopled a land that was empty 
Then invited his people wherever they were 
Saying, “ Come, Welcome all of you ! " 
From this fellow, a refugee, hungry, 
Escaping from the sword, fleeing from death ; 
He got safety, he got plenty, 
He got wealth, he got friends. 
Will he question the right of the first 
To be master and dispenser of his own wealth ? 
In different vein are the verses of the lady on p. 44: 
1 am a lioness. Never will I permit any to use me as a couch. 
Were I to accord that privilege, I who have shut my ears to the pleas 
of lions would not listen to a dog | 
Seldom can a proposal of marriage have met with a more humuliating refusal. 

The disintegration of society is reflected in the lines of Abu Bakr b. ‘Atiya 
(d. 1133) whose aversion from social intercourse 1s, if possible, more thorough- 
going than that shown by al-Ma'arri, who lived in an era not altogether 
dissimilar : 


Join a ravening wolf in its forays, but flee mankind. 
Man is a shoreless sea. Beware of its treachery. 
Regard all men as one and don’t trust that one ! 
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This book with its companion volume wll stimulate young English Arabists 
to work in this rich field, and it deserves a warm welcome. 
Though the printing 18 satisfactory on sh3 whole, it is not all it could be. 
Diacritical points are sometimes missing and some letters are not clear. 
ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


LAND oz ENOHANTERS : Egyptian short stores from the earliest times to the 
present day. Edited and introduced Ly BERNARD Lewis, and illustrated 
by Arr Num. pp. ix, 157. London: Ha-vill Press, 1948. 10s. 6d. 

I cannot recall a parallel to this anthco;y with its admirable admixture 
of scholarship and entertainment. Professor Battiscome Gunn has translated 
the first half of the book, which begins with stories at least four thousand 
years old and ends in Coptic Egypt as the Muslim era was dawning. Dr. Lewis 
carries on the stories from the tenth century_a.D., ending with the contemporary 
writer Mahmüd Taimiir Bey. 

Both translators contribute valuable aad scholarly notes which are kept 
apart from the text and can be disregardel 5y those who want only to read 
an interesting or amusing tale. Those who ike to look below the surface of 
things can imbibe much information in the p easantest way imaginable. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


PERSIAN Composition. By GHOLAM Hoszry OARAB. pp. vi, 192, 4. London: 
Arthur Probsthain, 148. 185. 

The constant need for a ready stock cf suitable passages for translation 
into foreign languages has now, in the cae of Persian, been met in a great 
measure for some time to come by Mr. Da-ab's new book. Here are over 
100 pieces of reasonable compass and, in most cases, of intrinsic interest ; 
each is followed by its special vocabulary, in the choice of which one can but 
defer to the judgment of the native speakar. (The foreign student would do 
well, however, to check most of the Per-i&q words suggested with a good 
Persian-English Dictionary, for, as Mr. Dera> himself warns us, many of the 
English expressions correspond with the Psreian equivalent he selects only in 
the passage under consideration.) There 3, too, a useful, if somewhat over- 
complicated and repetitive grammatical introduction. 

Mr. Darab's thesis that “ words... are tha material from which a composi- 
tion is constructed ” indicates one possible weakness in the book—at any rate, 
as regards its intended rôle as a manual. ore attention might have been 
given to one of the greatest difficulties of Persian composition: the peculiar, 
stereotyped turn and rhythm of the senteacss. If this deficiency were made 
good, Mr. Darab’s all-embracing claim, tbat the student who has mastered 
this book “need not fear any occasion’, would be that much nearer 
justification. 

One could wish, too, in the same conaestion, that some space had been 
devoted in the introduction (very little world have sufficed) to a systematic 
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analysis of the main points of difference between a typically classical and 
a typically modern Persian style. The average student, whose reading has been 
virtually wholly confined to the Persian classics, needs special guidance in 
translating a passage of modern English, if he is not to produce an outlandish 
effect in Persian. Such guidance, moreover, would hardly be altogether wasted 
on many of the Persian readers whom Mr. Darab also seems to have in mind. 

Finally, a plea must be entered for a wider choice of passages: the 111 
pieces in this book are drawn from only seven sources, of which two are by 
the same author. Tho keynote of the whole prose-composition discipline being 
practice, no variety of authors, periods, and styles can be too great. 

Taking the book as & positive achievament, however, there can be few 
teachers and students of Persian who, for one reason or another, will not be 
grateful to Mr. Darab for its long-awaited realization. 

G. M. Wickens. 
A DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PERSIAN, URDU, AND ARABIO MANUBORIPTS 
IN THE PANJAB UNIYERSITY LIBRARY. Vol. I, fasc. i—Persian Poetry. 
Compiled by 8. M. ABDULLAH. pp. xix, 131-575. Lahore: University of 
the Panjab, 1948. 

Volume I of this project is devoted to Persian manuscripts, and the Second 
Fasciculus, with which we are now presented, concerns itself with poetry. 
(The First, dealing with history, was published in 1942.) The plan observed 
is explicitly based on Browne’s Cambridge Handlist, a choice to which it 
would be difficult to oppose sincere objections, for that model, despite its 
inevitable faults and not infrequent inaccuracies, stands well the test of time. 
Certain doubts might legitimately be entertained, however, as to whether, the 
case being thus, the present project too might not more fittingly be entitled 
a “ Handlist ” rather than a “ Descriptive Catalogue ”—a term which, 
particularly since its use by Ivanow, evokes a higher degree of expectancy in 
the reader than the present work is able to gratify. 

In a work the parts of which appear at such infrequent intervals and are 
complete in themselves, it is surely a matter of practical necessity to devise 
adequate indices for each part separately. At present the reader is thrown 
(even for commentaries) on a vaguely chronological arrangement of the poeta 
themselves, and on a “table of contents” which merely reproduces those authors’ 
names in the same order and in an inexact Roman transcription. This is 
especially unfortunate, for the last third of the Fasciculus is still “ undigested ” : 
it represents the poetical manuscripts in the collection of the late Professor 
H. M. Shairani, which was incorporated into the Library when the present 
work was well advanced, but, one ventures to suppose, hardly too late to 
allow of an efficient arrangement of the index or indices! As it is, even an 
interesting feature like the list of more noteworthy manuscripts on p. xviii is 
marred by its completely chaotic presentation. (This list, incidentally, contains 
notices of a Diwän + Hafiz dated A.D. 1488, and of two copies of the Mathnawt 
dated A.D. 1409 and A.D. 1451 respectively.) 
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The pages of errata, of an average compass for a work of this bulk and 
nature, are nevertheless very far from complete; cf. a number of mistakes 
in the “ List of Abbreviations " and—two examples at random—Item No. 281 
and Item No. 564: in the former, ‘Attar’s “date” is given as ca. A.H. 1235 
(sto), when he had died at the latest reasonable estimate by A.D. 1230; in the 
latter, Waqifi’s laqab is given as Nir al-‘Ayn instead of Nür al-Din. The “ List 
of Abbreviations ” itself displays unnecessary originality in its contractions of 
common references: there is a pretty well-worn path of custom by now in this 
matter, and it behoves us humbly to follow it. It is difficult to refrain from 
comment on the inclusion of a work like Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
in 8 list of standard references such as Ethé and Rieu ! 

Compilers of catalogues of this kind have a very heavy responsibility, 
particularly pending the publication of a monument like Professor Storey’s 
DBio- Biblsographical Survey, for their works will be used not only and not even 
primarily to locate books in a particular library, but as standard works of, 
reference, and no effort can conscientiously be spared to make them efficient 
and reliable as such. 

G. M. WICKENS. 


HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF APABHRAMÓA. By GANESH [GAJANAN] VASUDEV 
TAGORE. pp. xvii, 454. (Deccan College Dissertation Series, 5.) Poona: 
Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute, 1948. Ra. 21. 

This account of Apabhraméa is the fruit of six years’ study. The author 
has with laudable restraint confined himself to the period before A.p. 1200, 
when Apabhraméa became stylized and obsolescent. 

His Introduction gives an accurate and sober account of research in 
Apabhraméa, revealing a knowledge of the views of leading scholars and 
supported by documentation. For his examples he avoids works the MSS. 
of which have not been critically edited: and those to which dates have not 
been assigned. Thus every effort has been made to secure trustworthy material 
and chronology. But not always with success. The dates of the verses in 
the Vikramôrväsiya, of the Paramätmaprakäéa, Yogasära and Bhavisatta Kaha 
which he uses are still unsettled, as are the dates of Kanha and Saraha. The 
regional classification is justified, but the material available for Hastern 
Apabhraméa is too little to arrive at firm conclusions. 

The discussions turn wholly on Phonology and Morphology. There is too 
much repetition of features shared by Apabhraméa with earlier Prakrits and 
the differences, with their possible causes, are not sufficiently emphasized. 
There is no account of syntax or the sentence, and the Index, although fairly 
full, contains few desi words. 

Altogether there is little new in the work, but it presents the available 
information in an ordered and convenient form and will serve as an excellent 
introduction for serious students. 

The book has been carefully and artistically produced. 

ALFRED MASTER, 
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BENGALI LITERATURE. By J. C. Gmosm. pp. 198. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. 165s. 

The publication of an account of Bengali Literature at this time is of 
particular value. In an age when England and India are developing new 
relationships it is important that the cultural rapport between the countries 
should be strengthened. English literature and art are well known in India, 
and the debt of its modern writers to Western influences 1s 1n the main generously 
acknowledged ; but there i8 an unfortunate ignorance in this country of the 
creative activity of India in general and of Bengal, almost certainly the leading 
province in this respect, in particular. Tagore's works are known here in part, 
and Jamini Roy’s paintings—a sincere and inspired expression of much that 
is best in India's thought and feeling—have been recently on exhibition in 
London; but nothing is known of others whose work is worthy of recognition. 

From this point of view it is disappointing that Mr. Ghosh's Bengali 
Interature stops at 1900. I feel that a book which is presented in a way more 
likely to appeal to the cultured publie in general than to the student would 
have secured 8 wider interest had it attempted an analysis of more recent 
wri 

Mr. Ghosh’s book is important rather for the manner of its presentation 
and arrangement than for its scholarship. It is clear and well written, but 
I find little material in it which has not been given to the world by earlier 
writers, D. C. Sen, 8. K. De, and R. C. Dutt in particular. His account of 
early Bengali literature contains little evidence of original research, and the 
paucity of references leads me to believe that he has not made full use of the 
recent works of scholars like S. K. Chatterji, Khagendranath Mitra, and 
H. K. Mukherji. His critical descriptions of Mukundaram and Bharat Chandra 
Rai later in the book are good, but the shorter references to some others, 
particularly Ram Prasad, do them less than justice. 

The main interest in the book will be found in his chapter on nineteenth 
century literature and, though he has added little that is new to 8. K. De’s 
book on that century, he has given a clear picture of Literary development 
and of the social influances that guided it. 

Mr. Ghosh’s standard of criticism would have been higher had he not been 
so anxjous to avoid suspicion of over-enthusiastic praise of his own countrymen. 
His treatment of Bankim Chandra Chatterji in particular is harsh for this 
reason. His desire to combat the extravagance of the adulation that some 
Bengalis have bestowed on that writer has led him to the opposite extreme. 
While sober critics wculd agree that R. C. Dutt has overstated his case when 
he says that Bankim Chandra’s work “ indicated a creative genius of the 
highest order", they will also surely feel that Mr. Ghosh errs in the other 
direction when he says that “ Bankim is always the typical bourgeois, smug, 
sentimental, didactic, and conservative, and the world he creates Is as narrow 
as it is false " ; and that he “ fills his pages with the cheapest rhetoric, with 
the most absurd ostentations and affectations ". His judgment is, in my 
opinion, unsound and misleading when he says of Sarat Chandra Chatterji, 
a realistic writer of considerable merit and acknowledged popularity, that he 
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" and his followers have imported them [so-called psychological problems] 
from third-rate European novels, and our present school of pseudo-realistic 
fiction i8 & glaring instance of the bastard oulture that is an offspring of the 
East and West ”. This, the sole reference to modern fiction, might with profit 
to the book have been omitted. Tagore, too, in spite of praise given him later 
in the book, has suffered criticism which is unjust because of its immoderation. 
“ Very few poets outside the popular magazines have been so given to conceits 
and clichés as Tagore was, or have been so easily captivated by every sugared 
epithet and pretty-pretty imagery that happened to come to their minds. 
He is one of the world’s great romantics, and yet he could clutter up his work 
with the shoddiest pseudo-romantic bric-à-brac of the Hast and the West." 
The quotation used to illustrate this stricture does not bear out the writer's 
contention. I feel that Mr. Ghosh is liable to be carried away by the vehemence 
of his own language. I regret, too, that he has followed E. J. Thompson in 
confining his critical account of Tagore mainly to his verse, and has made little 
comment on his prose, of which the short stories will rank high in the judgment 
of posterity. In Galpa Guccha Tagore has made an important contribution 
to the literature of the world; but no critical examination of these stories 
has yet been written in English. 

The omission of a bibliography is regrettable. Students of Bengali literature 
would have found a list of recent publications of great assistance, and its 
inclusion would have added authority to Mr. Ghosh’s statement. 

T. W. CLARK. 


Les Érars 8 D'ÍNDOOHINE ET D'INDONÉSIE, Par G. Capes. 
(Histoire du Monde publiée sous la direction de M. E. Cavaignac. 
Tome vil, 2.) pp. xi, 466. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1948. 


This is a most welcome volume. It constitutes the first attempt yet made 
to write a complete survey of the history of Further India, in the light of 
modern research, up to the capture of Malacca by the Portuguese in 1511. 
The author complains that the lack of cohesion in research and in the utilization 
of ‘available documents, and the disparate character of the sources themselves, 
render the compilation c of such a work difficult and perhaps premature ; but 
there is no one elsé so well-equipped as M. Cœdès to undertake the task, which 
represents the abundant harvest of a lifetime of study and research. 

The geographical area whose history is sketched in these pages, Inde 
extérieure, as M. Cœdès calls it, comprises Indonesia (minus the Philippines) 
and Indo-China, dr Trans- Gangetic India, with the Malay Peninsula and 
Burma, but excluding both Assam, “a prolongation of India and Bengal ”, and 
Tongking and Northern Annam, whose history developed outside Indian 
influence. All the cOufitries of this area fell within the political orbit of China, 
but while Chinese influence was intense in the deltas of Tongking and Northern 
Annam, it was slight in the remainder of the field, which adopted Indian 
culture and art. The reason seems to lie in the difference of method between 
the Chinese and the Indians. The Chinese proceeded by conquest and annexa- 
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tion : their civilization never expanded beyond their military conquests. The 
Hindus, on the other hand, never attempted conquest or annexation in the 
name of a State. Theirs was a cultural conquest by peaceful penetration : 
there was no political dependence on India. Thus, while the peoples conquered 
by China had to adopt her institutions, customs, religions, language, and script, 
those of Further India kept and developed their own individual cultures, 80 
that in spite of a common Hindu origin tae Khmer, Cham, Mon, and Javanese 
civilizations were all different. 

There are two introductory chapters, which, to one reader at least, are of 
unusual interest, since they seek to answer the really big questions which pose 
themselves as soon as one begins to study the subject. In the first the “ sub- 
stratum "——Austro-Ásiatic culture—upon which Hindu civilization expanded, 
is described. In the second the causes, period, manner, and results of the 
movement are examired. After these the story is told comprehensively, stage 
by stage, in twelve chapters, each divided into regional sections. This method 
enables the writer, at the risk of a certain amount of repetition, not only to 
give & synoptic view of contemporary developments in the different parta of 
South-East Asia, but still more to show how the whole area was affected by 
great events in India or China, or by major revolutions in one or other of its 
own regions. As might be expected from M. Cœdès’s previous contributions 
to scholarship, Cambodian history is given rather more detailed treatment 
than the rest. He explains that this is partly because Champa and Java have 
already received better treatment at the hands of Georges Maspero and 
N. J. Krom respectively, while a clear need exists for the history of Cambodia 
to be brought up to date. Perhaps pre-Pagan Burma and Arakan hardly 
receive their due, though this is not surprising in view of the lack of available 
knowledge on the subject. The two great sources of information upon which 
this work is almost exclusively based are Chinese annals and local inscriptions. 
In Burma’s case both have been inadequately studied, notwithstanding the 
almost superhuman efforts of Professor Gordon Luce, to whose work M. Cœdès 
is largely indebted for his account of Burmese history. 

So far as firm history is concerned, the story of the Hindu kingdoms in 
South-East Asia begins in the second century of the Christian era. The Chinese 
historians provide us with our earliest glimpses of the empire of Fou-nan, the 
predecessor of Cambodia in the lower Mekong basin, ruled by the “ King of 
the Mountain ", and of Lin Yi, or old Champa, with its cradle in the Hué 
region, ever seeking expansion towards the north at the expense of the 
Annamites. For many centuries the region between the Col des Nuages and 
Port of Annam was to be debatable territory between them. 

Fou-nan and Lin Yi were the chief products of the first civilizing wave 
from India, the origm and process of which are largely conjectural. The 
colonists, for such they were, founded their earliest establishments during the 
first century A.D. on neolithic sites, which had probably been frequented by 
Indian navigators from. time immemorial. There is evidence that the movement 
had s commercial origin, and was connecied with the search for the precious 
° metals by Indian merchants, which resulted from the loss of the Siberian supply 
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through the cutting of the Bactrian route by the movements of the peoples 
of Central Asia during the two centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era. India had sought to fill the gap by importing gold and silver through trade 
with the Roman Empire, but the grave effects of this upon the imperial economy 
had induced Vespasian (a.D. 69-79) to stop the flight of precious metals to 
India, and her merchants turned to the lands of South-East Asia in search of 
the fabled Suvannabhumi, “ Eldorado”. The movement was facilitated by 
Hippalos’s discovery of the alternation of the monsoons, which revolutionized 
communications in the Indian Ocean, and by the spread of Buddhism with its 
abolition of barriers of caste and of exaggerated respect for racial purity. 

A second exodus to the Hast seems to have been provoked by the conquests 
of Samudragupta in the Ganges valley and South India in the middle of the 
fourth century. The Pallavas of Kanchi played a preponderant part in the 
general recrudescence of Hinduization which ensued. Epigraphy, which hardly 
exists in the earlier period, now begins to be useful in supplementing the 
Chinese annals relating to Fou-nan and Champa. Fou-nan, whose four centuries 
of supremacy corresponded roughly to a time of troubles in Chinese history, 
disintegrated in the second half of the sixth century to make way for the rise 
of the kingdom of the Khmers or Cambodians, which, with the foundation of 
the Angkor monarchy by Jayavarman 11 (802-50), was until the thirteenth 
century to be one of the dominant powers of Further India and a magnificent 
centre of Indian culture and art. Along with Cambodia other states were 
arising In the seventh century, notably the Mon kingdom of Dvaravati on the 
Menam and that of the Pyus, the advance guard of the Burmese, at Shri Kshetra 
(Old Prome) on the Irrawaddy. 

Indonesian history begins with the revelation by epigraphy of the existence 
of small Hindu kingdoms in Borneo and Java in the fifth century. In the 
seventh the Chinese refer to a state called Ho-ling (Kalinga f), in Java, which 
may have been founded by refugees from the conquests of Pulakesin and 
Harsha in Kalinga on the east coast of India. Soon afterwards the Sumatran 
kingdom of Shrivijaya (Palembang) had its birth and began rapidly to expand 
as a commercial power. In the ninth century it came under the Buddhist 
Shailendra (“‘ King of the Mountain ’’) dynasty, which had appeared in central 
Java in the second half of the previous century and had begun to cover that 
country with majestic Buddhist monuments. For centuries Shrivijaya was to 
maintain a privileged position by its control over the Straits of Malacca and 
Sunda, through which all commerce between India and China must go. But 
it failed to erect durable monuments or inscriptions in Sumatra ; its sovereigns, 
says M. Cœdès, “were too intent upon controlling the traffic of the straits ”. 
The Buddhism of the Shailendras was that of the Greater Vehicle, the expansion 
of which over much of Further India is the dominating fact of the latter half 
of the eighth century. The impulse behind it seems to have come from the 
Pala dynasty and the University of Nalanda, in Bengal. 

When the earliest kingdoms were formed, Buddhism had blazed the trail ; 
but their rulers preferred the Shivaite conception of royalty expressed in the 
cult of the royal linga. So Brahmins, later of very mixed descent, became royal 
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chaplains everywhere, masters of the court ceremonies, and continued to 
officiate as such even where, as in Burma and Siam, Hinayana Buddhism became 
the state religion. The mutual tolerance of Shivaism and Buddhism, especially 
notable in Cambodia, was in striking contrast to the relations between the two 
- sects in India proper. It arose from the fact that both were strangers to the 
country and never penetrated the masses deeply. Their main cults were 
animism and ancestor-worship. Not until the thirteenth century, when Sanskrit 
culture was in decline, were they strongly affected by an alien religion, namely 
Sinhalese Theravada Buddhism of the Pali canon, introduced by Mon monks 
into Burma and thence propagated by the T‘ais in the Menam and Mekong basins. 

The weakness of China towards the end of the T'ang and under the Five 
Dynasties left the way clear during the tenth century for Angkor to expand 
its power and civilization, for the Indrapura Dynasty to re-establish Cham 
control over the disputed provinces north of the Col des Nuages, and for 
Shrivijaya to become an aggressive maritime power, which reduced Java to 
anarchy through its quarrels with Mataram in the east of the island. Three 
great personalities dominate the history of Further India in the eleventh 
century, Suryavarman I, who extended Cambodian sway over the Menam 
valley at the expense of the Mons, Airlange, who rescued Java from anarchy 
and uprooted the power of Shrivijaya there during its momentary weakness 
after the great Chola raid of 1025, and Anawrahta of Pagan, who conquered 
the Irrawaddy delta, also at the expense of the Mons, and introduced their 
civilization with Hinayana Buddhism into Upper Burma. 

Again at the end of the eleventh century the weakness of China under the 
Sung Dynasty favoured the ambitions of the Khmer, Cham, and Pagan kings. 
Under the conqueror Suryavarman lI, the builder of the superb Angkor Wat, 
Cambodian glory reached its first zenith, though the troubles following his 
death opened the way for a great Cham invasion, which captured Angkor 
itself in 1177. In Burma the temple-building dynasty founded by Anawrahta 
expanded its influence and filled its capital with monuments, one of which, 
the Ananda temple, ranks almost with the finest products of Hindu art in 
Indo-China, At the end of the twelfth century Cambodia, rescued by a miracle 
from ruin, achieved her second zenith under the Buddhist Jayavarman VII, 
and staged a great counter-attack which enabled her to annex Champa for 
some twenty years. The strain of the effort, however, was too heavy, decline 
set in, and in the latter part of the thirteenth century the T'ais were advancing 
into her territories in poth the Menam and Mekong valleys. At the same time 
in Indonesia Shrivijaya also was showing signs of decay before the competition 
of Jambi in Sumatra and the Kingdom of Singhasari in Java. The foundation 
of Singhasari in 1222 marks the beginning of the retreat of Hindu culture 
before the resurgent Indonesian substratum. 

Elsewhere the decline of the Hindu kingdoms was hastened by the Mongol 
conquests and by Kubilai Khan's attempts from 1260 onwards at a hegemony 
over the countries to the south of the Middle Kingdom. Before the Mongol 
pressure Pagan fell in 1287, the Chams finally lost their northern provinces, 
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and the T'ais of the middle Menam, liberated from the Khmer yoke, began 
to carve out principalities in Burma and Siam. Their penetration southwards 
in the fourteenth century combined with the spectacular rise of the new 
Javanese empire of Majapahit to complete the dismemberment of the old 
empire of Shrivijaya. The policy of the Peking Court, which aimed at the 
fragmentation of the Hindu states, was a further contributory factor in their 
decline ; but far more important in their effects were the Muslim invasions of 
India proper, which made cultural exchanges rarer. These, together with the 
progress of Islam in Indonesia, sounded the knell of Hindu culture in Further 
India. 

The fourteenth century was the period of the uncontested supremacy of 
Majapahit in Indonesia and of T'ai consolidation in the peninsula. Temporarily 
masters of much of Burma, they founded the kingdoms of Sukhot/ai and 
Lan Na in the upper Menam valley, the Laotian kingdom of Lan Ch'ang on 
the Mekong and the Siamese kingdom of Ayuthia in the lower Menam basin. 
Their pressure upon weakened Cambodia led ultimately to the abandonment of 
Angkor by the Khmer kings in the middle of the next century. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1471, the Chams had to abandon their capital of Vijaya to the 
Annamites and confine themselves to the lands south of Cape Varella, where 
the last remnants of the people are found to-day. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century a new state, Malacca, became the heir to the commercial 
power of the Sumatran kingdoms, which had dominated the straits for so 
many centuries, and the main centre of Islamic expansion. When the Portuguese 
captured the port in 1511, Islam was on the eve of its triumph in Java, with 
Hindu culture seeking a refuge in the island of Bali. 

Such, in brief outline, is the story that M. Coedés has to tell. At the close 
of the period covered by his book, save in Bali and among certain groups of 
Chams, the Hindu cults in their old form, Shivaism, Vishnuism, Sanskrit 
Buddhism of the Lesser Vehicle and Mahayanist Buddhism, had all disappeared. 
On the other hand, Cambodia, Siam, the Laos, and Burma had all received 
a new infusion of Indian culture in the form of Sinhalese Buddhism, which 
through the missionary efforts of its monkhood had become more deeply 
implanted in the hearts of the common people than the older Hindu cults had 
ever been. In Indonesia the bonds with Brahman India had been finally 
severed by Islam. 

But much of the literary heritage of ancient India still survives. Throughout 
the whole of Indian Indo-China, Malaya, and Java the epic and legendary 
literature, represented by the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Harwamsa, 
and the Puranas, still constitutes the theme of the classical drama, the shadow- 
theatre, the puppet-theatre, and the dances. The influence of Hindu law has 
been no less profound. Sanskrit, too, has enriched the native languages with 
a considerable number of words and their grammars with particles giving them 
a flexibility they failed to develop from their own roots. The use of Indian 
script was invaluable in fixing the languages, and the common origin of the 
Mon, Burmese, T'ai, Khmer, Javanese, and Balinese scripts is still recognizable. 
Finally, in the artistic sphere the beneficent influence of India made itself felt 
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in a truly striking fashion. “ India,” says M. Cœdès, “ has only produced real 
masterpieces through the activity of the foreigner or on foreign soil. . . . In 
architecture it is in distant Cambodia and Java that one must look for the 
two wonders which have issued from the Indian genius: Angkor and 
Borobudur.” 

One closes the volume with the feeling that not only, as its author claims, 
is the expansion of Hindu culture to Indo-China and Indonesia one of the 
notable episodes of world history, but also that historical students are now 
provided for the first time with an integrated picture of the whole movement, 
and one, indeed, which indicates clearly the lines along which further research 


must proceed. 
D. G. E. HALL. 


LITERARY CHINESE BY THE InDUcTIVE MeTHOD. Volume I: The Hsiao 
Ching. Revised and enlarged edition. Prepared by HERRLEE GLESSNER 
CREEL, CHANG Tsuwa-Cu'À9N, RICHARD C. RUDOLPH. pp. xv, 213. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press [London: Cambridge University 
Press], 1948. 16s. 6d. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the textbook first published in 
1938, and is the first of three volumes. The second, consisting of selections 
from the Analects of Confucius, was published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1939; the third, which 18 to take as its text passages from the first 
three books of Mencius, has not yet appeared. 

The present volume is based on the shortest and simplest of the Thirteen 
Classics, the Hstao Ching or Classic of Filial Prety, a text which has the 
advantages of being relatively easy in style and small in vocabulary, covering 
no more than 388 different characters in all. It has been chosen with the 
object of providing the beginner with an immediate introduction to a classical 
text which expounds an important tenet of the Confucian doctrine. The 
selection of suitable material is not the least of the difficulties with which the 
author of a book of this kind is confronted, and in this case the choice is not 
wholly admirable, since the Classic of Filial Piety is not one of the most 
reliable Confucian texts, either in style or in content. | 

A concise introduction relates the subject to its background, social, political, 
and religious, and the book is planned throughout with the aim of inculcating 
an appreciation of the language on its own merits. There is a refreshing absence 
of any tendency to force the Chinese language into the framework of alien 
systems of grammar, a process which so often results in an unwarranted 
distortion of characters which “in the context have a sufficiently clear and 
evident meaning on their own terms ". 

Many explanatory notes are included in this edition which were formerly 
omitted. The student is given an introduction to the Chinese script, from 
both the historical and the technical points of view, and a system of indexing 
incorporated in the text gives a maximum of five references to the explanation 
of each character. The disadvantages of the indexing system are offset by 
printing the text itself in large bold type. 
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A good deal of space is devoted to etymologies. These have been based 
on recent research, and care has been taken to exclude problems of too complex 
a nature. Nevertheless, it may legitimately be doubted whether plunging 
beginners into the uncertainties of this highly controversial subject is the most 
reliable method of dispelling the “ utterly lost feeling " by which they are said 
to be assailed on their first introduction to the Chinese script. Does it, for 
example, really benefit a student to know that the character fi is derived from 


> and 7 found on the Shang oracle bones and Chou bronzes respectively, 


. and described as representations of “ a woman with her hair standing on end 


with fright, being threatened ", fg “therefore” meaning diligent ? The authors 
admit the possibility of errors in their etymological explanations, and state 
that they do not expect the student to learn them. Would it not have been 
more profitable to utilize this space in giving further examples of the uses of 
characters already encountered in the text ? 

In the case of certain particles, such as Jf, Fé, 4h, and zz, the definitions 
given ascribe to the character in question the function of an expletive. Such 
definitions should be applied with the greatest caution. The exact significance 
of particles is sometimes extremely difficult to determine, but that is not in 
itself sufficient reason for dismissing them as mere redundancies. 

The text is supplemented by exercise sentences and essays. The text uses 
the printed form, the exercises the written form of the script. The romanization 
is “ with some exceptions" that used in the second edition of H. A. Giles's 
Chinese-English Dictionary. | 

MARJORIE A. LOCKE. 


MANDARIN PRIMER : An intensive course in spoken Chinese. [By] YUEN REN 
CHAO. pp. viii, 336. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. 32s. 6d. 

CHARACTER TEXT FOR MANDARIN PRIMER. [By] Yuen Rew CHAO. 
pp. 142. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1948. 22s. 

The need for a Mandarin primer which should include a reliable grammatical 
section in addition to the usual lessons and exercises has long been felt. The 
significance of Professor Chao's new book is that it goes far towards supplying 
this need. The twenty-seven pages of the introduction devoted to grammar 
largely avoid the fault so often found in Chinese grammars of mechanically 
applying Western grammatical concepts to Chinese. For example, Professor 
Chao is sparing in his use of Western words denoting parts of speech. Words 
in Chinese which are commonly regarded as prepositions and adjectives by 
Westerners he has no hesitation in calling verbs, and sentences containing 
a prepositional clause, such as Woo tzay hetbaan-shanq shwee tzyh, he calls 
“ Verbal Expressions in Series". Neither does he go to the other extreme 
and deny the existence of parts of speech in Chinese. Discussing the question 
of parts of speech Professor Chao says : 

“ While there is a greater range of functional variation for Chinese words 
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than those of most Indo-European languages . . . there is still the element of 
selection which limite the range of variation. Thus, jeou ' wine ', is never 
followed by the suffix for completed action le; geng ‘still more’ is never 
combined with a numeral, nor is taangj ‘to be lying down’ ever followed by 
an object. On the other hand, daa ‘ to beat’ is usually followed by a substan- 
tive. In other words, we can mark in a dictionary that normally jeou 15 a noun, 
geng is an adverb, taangj is an intransitive verb, daa is a transitive verb, etc., 
ete.” 

It is possible to disagree with the emphasis Professor Chao places on the 
analysis of compounds. Certainly it is true that the majority of Chinese 
compounds may be analysed into tzyh or separate words and that such analysis 
is helpful to those studying the language as well as being of considerable 
philological interest. But ready analysis into two or more separate words is 
not a feature of all compounds and even where possible its significance is 
limited. It is therefore doubtful whether it is useful in a primer to include so 
detailed a classification of compounds as does Professor Chao, each category 
denoted by a fresh term, such as “coordinate compound ", “ subordinate 
compound ", “ de-compound ”, and so on. 

The introduction also includes a section on pronunciation, which besides 
describing Chinese sounds also covers the question of tone, including the 
neutral tone, at some length. The question of when & word is pronounced in 
the neutral tone is discussed and also the peculiar phonetie features such 
words adopt. 

The main body of the primer consists of an outline of foundation work on 
pronunciation and twenty-four colloquial lessons with exercises. Throughout 
Professor Chao has used GR with a few modifications, one of them being the 
insertion of a dot before all words in the neutral tone in the first few lessons ; 
this is of great help to the beginner. The lessons are for the most part a 
translation into Mandarin of those contained in the author's earlier Cantonese 
Primer. They are progressive in difficulty and idiomatic content, though it 
may be found in this respect that the jump between lessons five and six is 
a little larger than necessary, and consist mostly of plausible conversations in 
concrete situations. Every sentence is given a context and artificial grammar- 
book Chinese is avoided. Another admirable feature is the copious grammatical 
notes which accompany each lesson. Both the primer itself and its companion 
text in Chinese characters are extremely valuablo tools for teacher and for 
student. 

J. D. CHINNERY. 


SPEAK CHINESE. By M. GARDNER Tewxspury. (Mirror Series A, no. 1.) 
pp. xvi 189. New Haven: Yale University Press, for the Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. 14s. 

Although more modest in scope, Speak Chinese is a work of a similar nature 


to Professor Yuen-ren Chao’s Mandarin Primer, reviewed in this issue of the 
Bulletin. 
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The book consists of an introductory “Description of the Sounds of 
Chinese ” followed by twenty-four lessons. Each lesson begins with a dialogue 
or narrative in an excellent style closely following everyday speech. New 
words used in the lesson are then listed according to their categories as parts 
of speech. Next comes what is claimed to be “ the heart of the approach ”, 
the description of pattern sentences of which illustrations were provided in 
the opening text. The patterns are further illustrated by numerous examples ; 
and finally comes a section of Grammatical Notes. 

A novelty is the Fluency Drill attached to most of the lessons, wherein 
a short phrase is expanded, by the addition of one or two words at a time, 
into a long sentence containing the original phrase as a nucleus. Thus ten or 
so sentences are made, the rehearsal of which will give the student excellen 
training in tone modification, and which cannot fail to encourage fluency. 

No Chinese characters appear in the book, and a word should be said on 
the subject of romanization. The system used is the system “ evolved at 
Yale University ". The orthography bears close similarity to that of Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh. Tones, however, are indicated not by orthographic changes in 
a basic form but by the super-imposition of accent-marks. It is a pity that 
Yale could not see fit to use the system in favour at Harvard and at this School, 
G.R., which solves the problem of indicating the tone in its true nature—as an 
integral part of the Chinese syllable; or even to use the Wade system, which 
has at least the merit of familiarity. 

The Notes on grammar are probably the most significant contribution made 
by a manual of this type. Mr. Gardner Tewksbury’s notes are in many instances 
enlightening and comprehensive, as, for example, in the treatment of the 
particle “le”. At the same time, there are bound to be omissions. Rather 
surprising is the omission of “ bey ", used in constructions to translate the 
English passive. 

The policy of placing each word in its category as a part of speech is a 
courageous one and likely to be of great value to the student. A distinction 
is made, for instance, between “ Fixed Adverbs " and ** Movable Adverbs ", 
which will discourage the beginner from putting such a word as “ jiow ”, 
“then ", before the subject of a clause, but at the same time leaves him the 
option of placing such a word as “ keesh ", “ but ", either before or after the 
subject; such a case furnishes a simple example of the help to be derived 
from the book under review. 

More concepts of real value include the “ Stative Verb", a more exact 
description than the usual “ Adjective " for such a word as “ hao ”, rendered 
as “to be good ". An understanding of this may serve to rid the student of 
the all-too-common desire, in the early stages of learning the language, to 
abuse the word “ sh ”. In like manner, the term “ Co-Verb " provides a useful 
classification for such words as “ tzay ”, “ to be at, etc.”, and “ yong”, “ to 
use 3) OT ç wit Hn 

But such & process of classification may be carried too far, and it may 
be doubted whether it is useful, for instance, to describe “ tzuoh "', “ to sit ”, 
in such a phrase as “ tzuoh huooche ”, “ to go by train”, as a “ Co-Verb of 
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Conveyance’, or to describe “ kannderjiann ", “to be able to see”, as a 
“ Resultative Compound Verb ” of the “ Potential " type. 

Finally, a small point: the usefulness of the Vocabulary and the Index 
would be increased if page-references were given instead of merely references 
to lessons. Alternatively, the number of the lesson could appear at the head 
of each page as well as at the beginning of the lesson. 

C. ل‎ 


UCJ: An ORTHOGRAPHIC SYSTEM OF NOTATION AND TRANSORIPTION FOR 
SINO-JAPANESE. By PETER A. BOODBERG. (University of California 
Publications in East Asiatic Philology, Vol. I, No. 2, PP; 17-102.) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles : University of California Press, 1947. 


Mr. Boodberg proposes an alphabetic spelling for the Sino-J apanese part 
of the Japanese vocabulary which would distinguish by their spelling some 
or all of the words in many homophonous groups. Each Sino-Japanese root 
(technically, each on of each character) would have three letters. For example, 
the following six words forming a homophonous group (and all written ketsyo 
or ketsyoo in the official, ketshd or kewhoo in the Hepburn, romanization) 
would be spelt as shown: # ;K as 622470, HR HPE as kejsev, both sx fe a and 
عي‎ 28 as kejsjo, and both EX { and Æ $& as kejsyo. 

He further proposes to provide each root with a superscript which, added 
to the differential spelling, would make the root fully identifiable. The super- 
scripts consist each of one katakana sign, or one alphabetical letter (both upper 
and lower case being used, with separate values), or one Arabic numeral. 
They would apparently be for optional use when a word was not distinguished 
by its spelling. 

UCJ (short for “ University of California Notation and Transcription for 
Sino-Japanese ”) is used to refer to these proposals. A list of common roots 
with their UCJ spelling and superscripts occupies seventy-three pages of the 
pamphlet. 

The superscript proposal seems very unlikely to gain adherents. The 
obvious alternative is to insert the characters when necessary, and it is hard 
to believe that any theoretical balance o: advantage on the side of the super- 
scripts could outweigh the practical difficulties in the way of teaching and 
using them. 

To assist in forming an opinion about the spelling system one needs to 
know how efficiently it would fulfil its purpose. As this information is not 
provided by the author, a random sample was taken of the homophonous 
groups of two-character words in Kenkyusha’s Japanese-English Dictionary, 
viz. all the words in any such group beginning on every fiftieth page from 
p. 9 onwards, leaving out words (a very small number) containing a root not 
listed in the pamphlet. The dictionary is a general one with over 70,900 entries. 
Single-character words were disregarded, not very logically perheps, simply 
because the author ignores them in his exposition. The 242 words so gathered 
were respelt by UCJ rules, when seventy-five of them gained a unique spelling, 
leaving 167 still in homographic groups. The facts are summarized below 
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(P = phonetic spelling, as in the dictionary; U = UCJ spelling). The 
percentages show by how much UCJ effects a reduction. 

Size of (i.e. no. of Average: P, 3-025 
words in) og. H 98 6 5 4 3 1 words; U, 2-386 
phic group, n. words. (2195.) 


No. of groups s: 1 1 1 5.1 7 20 44 د‎ BI PO 
each size, q. U ——— — 3 3 12 62) uei 7 
: (124%) 

No. of words with Total no. of such 
at least one ione |° E 2 3 sie x i 3 | words: P, 242; 
graph, by groups, qn. U, 167. (319$.) 


pairs of homographs, No SENA airs: P, 772; 
by groups, m(n — 1( ل[‎ 60 36 72 104| 272. (65%. 
Counting by “ irreversible pairs ” gives a measure of the probable amount of 
confusion caused by homography. In any group of six words spelt alike, for 
instance, each is liable to confusion with each of the other five, and this is 
reflected in the statement that there are in the group thirty irreversible pairs 
of homographs. 

To the extent that our sample was truly representative, the percentage 
reductions will, of course, be generally valid. They show that the efficiency 
of the system in distinguishing homophonous words (on paper), if less than 
the author’s enthusiasm suggests, is at any rate fairly substantial. Is it 
substantial enough to justify the effort needed to teach and learn these 
spellings? Or, a more fundamental question, should any attempt at all be 
made to prevent or mitigate the weeding-out of homophonous words, which 
in speech cannot but cause confusion? Presumably, the Japanese Cabinet 
committee which in 1937 ruled against even the small degree of unphonetic 
differentiation in the Nipponsiki system thought not. The author treats these 
questions very cavalierly, and ignores the fact that an officially approved system 
exists. 

It is just possible that some violence is done to the author’s ideas by 
considering the spellings apart from the superscripts (or “ semantic signals ”) ; 
at least he speaks on p. 19 of “a system of notation independent of Chinese 
characters for rendering in our alphabetic script the Chinese roots most 
frequently used in Japanese with homonyms to be distinguished by the simple 
device of supplying the transcriptions with Japanese and international semantic 
signals’, which seems to suggest that the signals are an inseparable part of 
the system. On p. 26, however, we find: “ The adoption of the foregoing 
system of transcription would eliminate most of the homophonous compounds 
in a Japanese dictionary. There remains the problem of the 20 to 30 per cent 
residue of homonyms. UCJ as a system of transcription advocates here the 
optional use of the feature of semantic signals which is incorporated in its 
system of notation for Chinese characters used by the Japanese”. It does not 
seem that the rather woolly end to this last sentence can cancel the statement 
that the signals are for optional use. 


No. of moe, | 182 72 56 180 20 84 120 88 |P no. of such 
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The fact is that there is much loose writing in this pamphlet, reflecting, 
one suspects, loose thinking. In the first of the extracts above, for instance, 
the words “ the Chinese roots most frequently used in Japanese " must surely 
misrepresent the authar’s intention, for it would be chaotic to spell some roots 
by UCJ rules and the rest, however uncommon, by another system. In the 
second extract, the statement that the differential spellings would eliminate 
DOOR ye (or drin compounds) can only be understood by taking 
either “ eliminate " or “ homonym ” (or both) to mean pom Ang other than 
one would normally aes And the implication, if we amend “ homophonous ” 
to “ homographic ” and “ homonyms” to “ homographs ", that the spellings 
would reduce the number of homographs by between 70 and 80 per cent 18, 
in fact, without one’s knowing how homographs are counted, meaningless 
(but how tendentious !). In the light of the figures given above, it is hard to 
imagine any possible valid basis for such a claim. 

Further, a highly improbable assumption seems to underlie much of the 
exposition. It is brought out in this extract: “ A beginner, such as a Japanese 
school child, would be required to master the different spellings according to 
a table of ‘spelling paradigms’ such as is appended to this work, and would be 
guided by the simple rule that -au, -ou, -aw, -ow, and -av are invariably pronounced 
6. The labor involved would only be an infinitesimal fraction of that now 
required for the memorization of a large number of complicated characters.” 
(We shall come back to the “ simple rule ” in a moment.) The table referred 
to is a list of roots with their UCJ spellings (and characters, and superscripts). 
The child is apparently to be required to learn these roots. Surely he would 
and should learn to spell words directly, difficult as that may be—difficult 
enough, possibly, to condemn the system. The choice may be illustrated 
with the first three words quoted in our first paragraph; the choice would 
lie between omitting and inserting the bracketed steps (capitals represent 
pronunciation) :— 

KEISYOO, meaning “ succession ” (= KEI, “to succeed”, spelt kei, 

+ SYOO, “to receive ", spelt sfo) is spelt ketsjo. 
E E “agility ” (= KEI, “light [not heavy]”, spelt kej, 
+ SYOO, “to win ", spelt sev) is spelt kejsev. 
5 5 “honorific title" (= KEI, “to respect", spelt ke, 
+ SYOO, “to recite ”, spelt spo) is spelt kejsjo. 
Is not the idea that the roots should be learnt as such (and that they could 
be allocated to the right words) based on the fallacy that the sum (or product) 
of the meanings of its -oots gives the meaning of the word ? In fact, of course, 
both roots and words have multiple meanings. Anyway, could the roots be 
learnt, except as a tour de force, once they had lost the support of the 
“ substantial” characters to which meanings and (kana) spellings are now 
“attributed " ? Could a child learn any considerable proportion even of the 
3,364 roots listed in the pamphlet, bearing in mind that they have only some 
297 phonetic forms batween them (and by UCJ, 410 spellings) ? Learning 
characters, with their kun and on, is comvarable to learning to recognize and 
name some thousands of persons, very many with the same names—twenty or 
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thirty John Smiths at least—and many with aliases. To learn the roots alone 
would be to perform almost the same feat, but with dead men one had never 
seen, using records of their voices. 

One short last word. The “simple rule" is oversimplified; actually, 
“long-o " with a prefixed consonant is spelt, not only with the five pairs of 
letters quoted, but also with eo, ev, o, ov, v, and wo—not to mention the 
spellings it has when unprefixed: auh, avh, awh, ouh, owh, waw, and wow ! 

F. J. DANIELS. 


THE Nusa: an anthropological study of the hill tribes in Kordofan. By 
S. F. NapEL. With a foreword by Sir HUBERT HUDDLESTON. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1947. 42s. 

This is an important book. It gives ethnographical data on a region of 
which we know little. It outlines some of the salient problems confronting 
administrators in this part of the Sudan, and since it is an experiment in 
a new type of comparative work it is also a contribution to anthropological 
theory. 

In 1938 Nadel undertook to carry out an ethnographical investigation for 
the Sudan Government in a difficult area. The Nuba hills are inhabited by 
a number of small tribes which show considerable differences in social structure 
although they live in & similar environment. With only a two-year period of 
field-work before him Nadel had to choose between work of the more superficial 
survey type in the whole area and the selection of particular groups for study. 
He solved the problem by choosing three tribes—the Heiban, the Otoro, and 
the Tira—for detailed study and seven smaller tribes to which he gave less 
extensive study, spending on an average two months with each. 

Such a congerie of tribes also involves problems of classification and 
presentation. The anthropologist has either to follow an orderly descriptive 
scheme of the universal elements of all forms of social structure or he has to 
select the criteria which are most diagnostic of the different ethnic groups 
under study. Nadel chooses the latter method and classifies his selected groups 
according to three main criteria: the kinship structure and more particularly 
the system of reckoning descent in the paternal or maternal line; the nature 
of the clan organization, and the presence or absence of certain shamanistic 
cults. These criteria enabled him to pick out kindred peoples in this relatively 
large number of small tribes. The orderly scheme according to which he 
presents his ethnographical material also makes it possible to pick out sections 
such as kinship and economic life and study one such aspect of culture 
throughout the Nuba hills. 

Nadel is fascinated by the marked cultural differences between peoples 
living in the same area and at roughly the same standard of development, 
and like Mead, Krige, and others who have worked among similar groups of 
small tribes, he tries to develop a cultural typology. His “ culture pattern " 
is not based on any surface comparisons or testing of basic personalities. 
Instead he gives at the end of each ethnographic description of a tribal group 
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an analysis of those salient features in the social structure which are likely to 
produce conflicts or tensions. He examines the system of education and the 
training in citizenship, m this case chiefly by means of initiation ceremonies. He 
also outlines sex morals and sex practices. He uses as an index of mal-adjustment 
the suicide rate. The experiment is exceedingly interesting and suggestive, but 
Nadel has not space in an ethnographic book of this kind to deal with the 
structural determinants of values in a sufficiently systematic way and he has, 
as he himself admits, merely a handful of cases of suicide with which to measure 
emotional stability. ١ 

In the field of comparative sociology the book is a mine of information. 
The material on the conflicts which inevitably arise between the father and 
the mother’s brother in a matrilenial society is interesting, and the chapters 
on law and warfare are thoughtful and stimulating. The different forms of 
the shamanistic cult in the Nuba area are also valuable from both the 
sociological and psychological point of view. This is, in fact, a book to be 
returned to again and again. 

AUDREY L. RICHARDS. 


DICTIONARY OF THE Hausa LANGUAGE. By R. C. ABRAHAM and MaraM Mar 
Kano. pp. xxvii, £92. London: The Crown Agents for the Colonies, on 
behalf of the Government of Nigeria, 1949. 

Hausa has indeed been fortunate in its lexicographers. First, the Rev. G. P. 
Bargery, a practical linguist of broad humanity, reduced Hausa vocabulary to 
a formal, grammatical and lexical exactitude, and set the standard for all 
subsequent research in the language. Of his monumental Hausa-English 
Dictionary it suffices to say that one can glean from its pages not only a vast 
amount about the Hausas and their language, including how to pronounce every 
word as they utter it—(for with modifications which are clearly indicated in the 
introduction, every word in Hausa has a fixed pronunciation)—but almost all 
the material that is required for a scientific analysis of the underlying structural 
and grammatical principles of the language. 

Now Major R. C, Abraham, a scholar of equally insatiable curiosity, wide 
comparative linguistic experience, and quite astounding energy, has produced— 
only fourteen years after the other work, in which he collaborated— a new 
dictionary of Hausa. This, while adding nothing to Dr. Bargery’s tonal analysis 
(save the indication of interrogative and other special intonations) has multi- 
pled the contextual examples of words and extended or more closely defined 
their range of usage and English equivalents. He has simplified the tonal system 
by the abolition of the rarely significant distinction of mid-tones and of falling 
tones in some instances, a simplification with which Dr. Bargery has implicitly 
concurred in his forthcoming grammar. It was in the articles on such common 
abstract nouns as “ magana ” or “iyaka ”, or on highly idiomatic particles 
like “sai” and “da” that the other dictionary was at all deficient, and it is 
just here that Major Abraham has excelled, though some might say that much 
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information contained in his articles on the particles should more properly find 
a place in a grammar than a dictionary. For the concrete nouns (especially 
those pertaining to food and raiment) and technical verbs Dr. Bargery’s 
definitions could not be bettered, but Major Abraham has added a few more 
Latin names culled from the growing number of local botanists and 
ornithologists. Some of his definitions of the commoner words, however, are 
incomplete or inaccurate; e.g. “ Yar da" means to drop accidentally, as well 
as to throw away deliberately. And he has made little or no attempt to define 
° supragrammatical’ particles, such as “ dai ” and “fa”. But to such words, 
like their counterparts in ancient Greek or modern German, full justice can 
only be done by a very long article with numerous examples and with the special 
intonations that often alone adequately render them in English indicated 
somehow in print. 

In the omission of a “ vast number ” [stc] of words recorded by Dr. Bargery, 
to which the author draws attention in his preface, he appears to have adopted 
a somewhat arbitrary and subjective standard, namely whether to him or to 
such native speakers as he happened to interrogate, the word in question was 
“completely unknown ”. This would seem to be a very dangerous criterion for 
lexicographers, however wide their practical experience of a language. 
Any dictionary of a foreign language that makes any claim to completeness 
should include every word recorded by a reputable student of the language. 
Hausa is the mother tongue of some 10 to 15 million people and is spread over 
a larger area than almost any other African language; an area that no one 
investigator could adequately cover in a working lifetime. It is largely, of 
course, a question of dialect, and with Hausa the vocabulary of Kano in 
particular is so much richer than that of other localities that many words current 
there are unknown to native informants from elsewhere. But every locality 
has its peculiar vocabulary and it is a pity, for instance, that that of the large 
and historic area of Kabi has been so neglected or considered as a mere 
offshoot of the dialect of Sokoto. On the other hand, it is important for the 
practical student to distinguish between the everyday and ubiquitous and the 
rare or dialectal words, and Major Abraham might to advantage have made 
considerably more use of his warning star. For, in spite of his rejections and 
dialectal lacunæ, the dictionary, though more compact than Dr. Bargery’s, 
is still of imposing size. 

The additional words in his dictionary are mostly loanwords of English 
origin. At these only the most reactionary purists will quibble. Many English 
words like “Canji ” (and its back-formation “ Canza ”), “ Caji”, “ Lamba ”, 
and its compounds and expressions like “ Kara mai" have already become 
so integral a part of the language that many Hausas themselves are not aware 
that they are anything but Hausa; whilst many others now appearing in the 
Gaskiya newspaper, or in books written by Hausas for Hausas, if not yet known 
to all and sundry, must be accepted in the same way that we have accepted 
such words as “ radar ” and “nylon” in English. As the author remarks, the 
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language is growing very rapidly, but he has perhaps tried to be too up-to-date 
by including such war-time expressions as ' ya yi kaba ” (he took cover), 
which may not yet have become fully established in civilian life. On the other 
hand, he does not mention the use of Caji (police investigation of person or 
property) and of the corresponding verb Caje (e.g. an caje kayansa—his 
belongings were checked), or the use of Danja (a political or communal distur- 
bance, riot), or of Ya]i (a strike), all of which seem to be well established. In 
the spelling of these loanwords he has in the main followed the lead of 
Gaskiya, except for omitting the prosodic intrusive vowel in some words, 
e.g. " Brodi" for “ Burodi" (bread), whilst admitting it in others, e.g. 
“ Direba " (driver). But it is hard to legislate for the spelling of loanwords, 
since, for instance, the open Enghsh “ e" sound (in closed syllables) has been 
adopted and copied by Hausas in such a word as " Hedkwata " (headquarters) 
or “ Senta " (centre). 

His selection of proper names appears to have been quite arbitrarv, but we 
must be grateful for those that are given (even if we cavil at such ang cizations 
as “ Dauda ", David), and still more for the marking of their tones. For m this 
branch of vocabulary the student of Hausa has still, in the main, to trust to his 
ear alone. 

The question of derived forms is not an easy one. One would like to see 
all regularly derived forms listed under their parent word, as in the N.E.D., and 
this would have rendered less likely such omissions as Ma’abuci, mabud'i (the 
“ opener-up " of the Niger, Mungo Park), and the participial forms Kwananne 
(used of food that has stood over-night, or work left over from the day before), 
and Wanzajje (left behind, remaining). Such forms, however, are implied by 
the principles of Hausa morphology and the determination of their meaning 
seldom presents any difficulty. Noun plural forms, the proliferation of which by 
analogy is one of the few unpredictable features about Hausa, are similarly 
easily traced to their singular form, and it is doubtful if any dictionary can 
hope for completeness in this department of the language. “ Kogwanni ”, 
“ masaye ", “salage”, “ cututtukg", “ hururruka", “ Rawace-Rawace ”, and 
“ Sharle-shari'e " are among a number of those recently seen in print which 
do not appear in this dictionary. 

Nearly all the words in this dictionary are very fully exemplified as to their 
syntactic, contextual, figurative, and idiomatic usage. Some of the examples 
perhaps are redundant. They are drawn from a wide field, including news- 
paper articles, but it is a pity that more were not taken from well-known Hausa 
books like Magana Jari Ce, which illustrate the vocabulary in its native setting. 
Of proverbs, aphorisms, clichés and epithetic phrases there is a rich store, and 
the author has made a bold attempt to give the English equivalent rather than 
the literal translation of many of them. One misses some favourites of one’s 
own, like “ Abu na baya, am fid da mai gwaiwa ”, but sayings such as this one 
are best learnt, not from dictionaries or books, but from the real sitration in 
which they are first heard. 
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It is, however, in the basic scheme and arrangement of the dictionary that 
most is left to be desired. It came as a shock to find that the confusion of words 
beginning with “b ” and “6”, “d” and “ d'", “k” and “&”, and “t” and 
“ ts ”, which was the one great demerit of Dr. Bargery’s dictionary, had been 
repeated. The sounds represented by 6, d’, &, and ts have long been recognized 
as absolute phonemes in Hausa, though unfortunately they are not yet dis- 
tinguished in some capital type. Surely it is time they were given independent 
status in dictionaries ? The present arrangement is quite unscientific and its 
only possible advantage is that the juxtaposition of words differentiated by these 
sounds alone may assist English students to distinguish them. But even this is 
doubtful, for the present arrangement produces a plethora of intermingled words 
in “ kar- ” and “ Kar- ". We might, in fact, just as well combine our b’s and v’s 
or f's and p’s in English dictionaries for the benefit of the Hausas, who cannot 
easily distinguish these two pairs of sounds! It is harder to decide what best to 
do with the sounds represented by “e”, “j”, and “sh ", which are, generally 
speaking, phonemic initially but not otherwise (except in ideophones and loan- 
words), especially as the affricate “ j " is a positional development of both “ d ” 
and “ z”. For the differentiation of “ flapped ” and “ rolled " “r ” (not distin- 
guished in the standard orthography) there is less necessity. Though organically 
quite different sounds, their distinction is rarely significant, and they are inter- 
changeable in many words. It would, however, have involved little additional 
trouble to author or printer if all words beginning with the rolled “r” (much 
the less common sound initially) had been so marked and some rules given in 
the preface for its occurrence in other positions (e.g. always when final, except 
in abbreviated verb forms like “ Bar "). In this the author has not been con- 
sistent with his own phonetic standards ; for, having carefully marked the velar 
nasal “n”, a non-significant positional development of “m?” or "n" in 
Hausa (not distinguished in the standard orthography), he should have indicated 
the flapped “ r ” as being one of the sounds before which a similar, though not 
identical, modification of the nasal occurs. 

The lexical presentation of the Hausa verb is a difficult question and with 
it is bound up the whole issue of what is a “ word " in Hausa. Major Abraham 
has followed the older dictionary in presenting the various set forms like 
" Buga, bug&/-i/-6 (a purely syntactical internal mutation), buge”, as dis- 
tinct words under separate headings. Since there is no single universal rule 
governing the use of these three forms (as there is, for instance, with the forms 
in “ -o ” and “ -u ") and their constructions and English equivalents are apt to 
differ considerably both among themselves and from verb to verb, this is 
probably the best way of presenting them. (The “ be-” prefix in English 
provides a comparable case.) But one wishes that the radical and underlying 
semantic unity of the different forms could have been more clearly brought out 
in their definitions, e.g. “ Kära ” increase, go on doing something, “ Kare ” 
go on doing something until there is no more to be done, hence, finish, “ Zaga ” 
go round or up and down a place or body of people, hence, inspect, “ Zäga/i/8 ” 
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round on a person, hence, abuse, revile, “ Raina ” treat as a child a person who 
is not a child, hence, belittle, despise, “ Raina /i/é ” treat as a child one who is 
a child, hence, foster, lcok after. Actually Major Abraham makes little or no 
attempt to define the basic meaning of any verb, but plunges at once into 
examples with their English equivalents. Moreover, the forms in “-o” and 
“ -u ”, which are just as common and regular forms as those in “ -a " and “ -e ”, 
and which were so very exactly treated in the older dictionary, are seldom 
mentioned save incidentally in examples; and for an explanation of their 
significance, as for other things in the Dictionary, reference must be made to 
the author’s Modern Grammar of Spoken Hausa. 

Again, all finite verb forms are defined in the past tense of the equivalent 
English verb, e.g. “ kàwo " (arrived, brought). This is m accordance with the 
Modern Grammar, but to one who is unfamiliar with the technique of that 
book it must immediately suggest that these verb forms can only be used with 
reference to the past, a suggestion which is everywhere belied by the examples. 
One does not wish to enter here into an argument as to which is the primary 
tense in Hausa (one would be inclined to say that composed of the bare unsuffixed 
forms of the pronoun, i.e. the imperative-subjunctive-indefinite “ ya kävro ”) and 
there is no need to do so. For surely one cf the most elementary facts about 
Hausa is that the verb, per se, has no indication of person, time, or tense ? 
All the more reason, therefore, to use the neutral English form “ arrive ", 
“bring”, when defining it in a dictionary. Reference to the various con- 
junctive pronominal forms and auxiliary particles, which are fully treated in 
their places, will make it quite clear how the Hausa verb is conjugated. 

Apart from the verb, the indication (in 1talics) of other parts of speech and 
consequent subdivision of the articles on meny words in the dictionary follows 
the usual rough-and-ready method of forcing African words into often ill- 
adapted traditional English pigeon-holes. Until a scientific and independent 
study of Hausa parts of speech has been made we must be content with such 
a superficial assortment, which at least does no harm to the student of average 
intelligence. But one must draw the line at such a gratuitously misleading 
entry as “ Gano (2) prep. to”, which is exemphfied by “ Ya yi tafiye-tafiye 
gano Éasashe, he made many journeys abroad " (“ Gano ” is here the verb- 
noun or infinitive form, meaning to see and return, hence, visit; which form is 
regularly used in Hausa after verbs and verb-nouns of motion or cessation of 
motion to indicate purpose: cf. “ Ya tafi duso shi”, he has gone to look for it ; 
“ tafiya harbi,” going shooting; and the sentence here quoted (from Magana 
Jari Ce) means literally ‘ he made a series of journeys to visit countries’). 

Lastly, the title of the book is really & misnomer. For it is essentially— 
more 80 than Dr. Bargery’s—a “ Hausa—Hnglish Dictionary ’’—that is to say, 
the definitions of Hausa words (the verbs in particular) are subdivided strictly 
according to their idiomatic English equivalents, not according to a broad 
notional division, as for instance in an English dictionary. Many artificial 
subdivisions are thereby created, e.g. with the verb Kada, which must, in 
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English, be rendered according to its context by shake, beat, stir, whisk, churn, 
flap, wag, wave, nod, brandish ; all these, however, can be summarized by the 
one word “agitate " (adding, perhaps, “ generally up and down "). Where, 
as is more usually the case, several Hausa verbs are covered by one verb in 
English (at least colloquially) their notional and contextual differences should 
be analysed and indicated, e.g. Dauka (take up, remove a thing from a free 
position or open space), Diba (take out, remove a thing or part of a thing 
from an enclosed space or adherent position or from among its fellows), Kara 
(take, receive a thing handed to one). Such current phrases as “Dauki takarda”’ 
(take a piece of paper), “Debi sigari” (take a cigarette), and “ Kari tikiti” 
(take a ticket) will then no longer appear so arbitrary or idiomatic. Similarly, 
by adding to the definition of Karfi (strength $n action) and of Kwari (strength 

` of substance), we may hope to obviate such common mistakes as “ Akwatin 
nan ba shi da Karfi ” for “ This box is not strong ”. 

In his preface the author envisages a fresh edition of his dictionary in 
twenty years, and from a purely lexical standpoint this will probably be 
desirable, since the language is growing so rapidly with the spread of education 
and increased contacts. But, before we have any more dictionaries of Hausa, 
what is wanted above all is a systematic analysis and classification of the 
phonology, tonology, morphology, and syntax of the existing language, wherein 
words are grouped, not by the mere accident of their initial sounds, but by their 
forms, functions, and syntactical paradigms: where, for example, all the 
abstract nouns of sensory quality, like Zafi, Nauyi Dad 1, Karfi, eto., which have 
the same form, the same derivatives, and the same construction, and all the 
verbs that are followed by two objective nouns or by a clause in the subjunctive, 
are grouped and can be learned together. In short, not a Hausa dictionary but 
a Hausa “ botany ”. For the preparation of such a work the two dictionaries 
we now possess will supply almost all the material required, and to the 
enthusiasm and industry of their authors we must be for ever grateful. 


R. W. Parsons. 


~~ s 


A SWAHILI ANTHOLOGY WITH NOTES AND GLOSSARIES. By H. P. Brox. 
Volume I: Ki-Unguja Texts (Dialect of Zanzibar). (Publications of the 
African Institute, Leyden. No. 1.) pp. xiii, 268, plates 2. Leiden: 
A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V., 1948. 

This book is the first of a series of publications to be issued by the Nether- 
lands African Institute. The series is meant to have both an academic and 

“a pedagogic use. The professed aim of the Institute is, by these publications, 

to make some contribution to the knowledge of the philology and ethnology 

of the African peoples. In a Swahili anthology it would have been better to 
choose texts relating to Swahili life and customs, but only two of the texts, 
reprints of short extracts from Büttner and Velten respectively, relate to 
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Swahili-speaking peoples. The editor includes texts on such irrelevant subjects 
as Rain-making among the Nyiramba, a Description of Holland and an Account 
of the Masai. These can only have been included for their linguistic interest, 
but there is nothing in these texts of such linguistic value as to justify their 
inclusion in a Swahili anthology. It is certain that anyone coming to this 
book for information about the Swahili peoples would be disappointed. 

Professor Blok includes also a number of articles from the Swahili press 
and some Letters to the Editor of such papers as Mambo Leo, Habart za Leo, 
and Rafiki Yetu. It is well known that the origin of these letters and articles 
may be in any one of the tribal areas on the mainland. They do not represent 
Swahili life and thought in its proper home on the Coast, but only the thoughts 
and ideas of members of other tribes, like the Chagga or the Kikuyu. A Swahili 
would not be interested in writing an account of Mr. Mathu’s visit to England. 
The Swahili employed is that of the Sixth Form in any school on the mainland, 
and it is extremely doubtful if any real Swahili would himself have chosen any 
of these texts for an anthology of works in his own language. For inclusion 
in an anthology of school-texts, approved by the Inter-Territorial Language 
Committee, they are excellent, but that is the most that can be said for them. 

On the linguistic level, the anthologist decided to arrange his texts so that 
they would progress from the simpler to the more difficult. He puts first 
some Fables from Æsop, but these are no easier for the learner than the Letters 
which come towards the end of the Anthology. The difficulties in the puns 
and ditties which come last are peculiar to the literary tradition of Mombasa 
and not of Zanmbar. The examples from Taylor’s work on the Mombasan 
dialects should have no place in this book, which is meant to be an anthology 
of texts illustrating the Zanzibar dialect. 

Almost half of the book is devoted to the linguistic notes and glossaries. 
The lexical method employed can be illustrated from a note on p. 190: “ The 
root -VUNa means: to be vexed, to sulk, to cavil at, and may be the base 
of the verb -NUN@untka to murmur, though the nasalization of the second 
consonant remains difficult to explain. The real meaning of -NUNua to buy, 
is literally, to refuse sulkily, i.e. to haggle, the usual way to obtain a reduction 
and to beat down the price in the Hast.” 

This is the faulty ideological method whereby lexical elements are explained 
according to the lexicographer’s own idess (usually wrong ones), and not 
simply recorded without comment. The three examples given are unrelated 
in meaning, but because they look alike Professor Blok attempts (in vain) to 
relate them. Even an cbvious difference in the shape of the root is noted as 
being “ difficult to explain ”, but no explanation is needed. They are differen 
roots, and that is the erd of it. ١ 

After this, one is not surprised to find Professor Blok claiming in some of 
his notes to find parallels between certain Swahili words and words from Greek 
and Coptic. This provides the clue that he is wedded to the discredited method 
of approach to a Bantu language, of trying to force it into the mould of 
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European classical languages. Both his lexical and his grammatical approach 
to Swahili are more than fifty years old. 

The selections from Steere, Büttner, and Velten are welcome, for these 
have long been out of print, but the expressed aim of these publications cannot 
be said to have been fulfilled in this first volume of the series. 

LYNDON HARRIES. 


PHONEMICS : a technique for reducing languages to writing. By KENNETH 
L. Pree. (University of Michigan Publications: Linguistics, vol. 3.) 
pp. xvi, 254. Lithoprinted. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1947. $3. 

There is much in this book to interest students of phonetics and linguistics 
and for those who are creating written texts in languages where there are none 
or perhaps none satisfactory. It exposes the method used by Dr. Pike to present 
phonemic theory to beginners training for field work in that most difficult of 
tasks—the handling of the complex problems of languages which have no 
orthographic forms institutionalized by constant use over a long period. 
Teachers and students alike will ask themselves how this method of training 
compares with their own and whether it is likely to be immediately more useful 
and ultimately more fruitful. It is a merit in a book to raise questions in the 
reader's mind no matter what the answer. 

One man's jargon is another man’s poison. Phonemicists—horrid word !|— 
are no exception to the rule. A non-American reader will find Dr. Pike’s prose 
difficult and may be too easily discouraged from seeking what is new to him or 
may fail to recognize what is familiar. A reader is at a disadvantage in not being 
able to ask for elucidation just when he wants it, but the extended discussion 
in footnotes and the references to the literature on controversial points help 
in meeting this diffculty. There is also a glossary and index. 

°“ Phonetics gathers raw material. Phonemics cooks it." Can there be this 
clear cut division ؟‎ It is well known that the author is highly skilled in per- 
forming vocal noises, in recognizing them, and in describing them. Part I of the 
book—Analysis and Production of Phonetic Units—shows that he demands 

a high standard from his students. Dr. Pike also doubtless deplores the growing 

habit of taking phonetic texts from the printed page, even where there is no 

means of judging their accuracy, and “ cooking " them phonemically without 
reference back to the speakers on whose utterances the text was based. It is 
our experience that good phonetics is the basis of the search for a system and 
that the search sends one back repeatedly to the speaker for better listening 
to the fine points of the utterance. This separation into distinct discrplines, 
though admittedly an over-simplification, is therefore dangerous. The choice 
of material for the problems and the fact that due respect is not encouraged 
for the notation in which the student must record his phonetic data are also 
dangerous tendencies. On p. 5 we read: “ It should be noted that it is more 
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or leas immaterial what alphabet is used in rough phonetic field notes, since the 
alphabet for publication must be modified in accordance with a phonemic 
analysis of the particular language and the orthography of the area being 
represented or the journal to which an article is being submitted.” Field notes 
are always personal, but the typographical standards for presenting phonetic 
data should be of the highest. The makeshift letters for the vowels in the words 
bit and bet, for example, disfigure the texts throughout the book. There can 
surely be no difficulty in having the necessary symbols cut. We have found it 
indispensable to have several typewriters fitted with the special symbols we 
need for a wide variety of Oriental and African languages. And can one not 
see behind the setting up of the chart on p. 70 something of the wish to have 
a method of getting rid of awkward letters ? It is alarming to read that this 
chart will do well enough for beginners. It has, for an untutored eye at least, 
all the terrors of a blueprint for building a radio set. It is perhaps this mechanis- 
tic approach which divides us in our training methods. 

The training problems confronting Dr. Pike are very different from ours. 
He writes: “ This book has gone through successive revisions each year and 
been tested in the classroom with about 1000 students since that time [1943].” 
He is concerned to train all his beginners together without reference to the 
particular language problems each will face, and the end sought is the “ estab- 
lishing of a satisfactory technique for discovering the pertinent units of sound 
in any language and organizing them for an alphabet writing ". The author is 
aware of the handicaps and dilemmas which the necessity for an assembly hne 
technique imposes on him. We find them terrifying. 

In Part II—Analysis and Description of Phonemic Units—four basic 
premises concerning the “ underlying universal characteristics of languages of 
the world " are set out and the implicit or explicit assumptions from them are 
discussed. Then a series of analytical procedures for determining the function 
of sounds, pitch, stress, and “ border phenomena " are demonstrated through 
set problems discussed in detail. Drill on each procedure follows in numerous 
problems for the student to tackle on the lines laid down. The procedures are 
set out in the order in which they might be used in the field. But, since the 
aim is to enable the student to tackle any language, the material for demonstra- 
tion and drill is taken from no language, or rather from the invented “ lan- 
guages " called Dialects of Kalaba. Dr. Pike is not unaware of the limitations 
and disadvantages of this method, for he states: ‘ Repeatedly during succeeding 
years the attempt was made to utilize actual language material. In each case how- 
ever the effort proved abortive because of the difficulties mentioned, namely, that 
all of the data could not be presented in a brief space and yet make a simple, 
brief, accurate exercise.” In this present volume sample texts and discussion 
from actual language material do find a place and they are a useful corrective. 
But “nonsense” material, already familiar to students here as part of their 
training in accurate differentiation of sound qualities, still remains the basis 
for the phonemic section of the book. Dr. Pike may feel justified in claiming 
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from results that it is a good technique or that it is the only technique in face 
of his practical difficulties. We would hold that even in language fields where 
we know as yet precious little that little is infinitely precious and should, side 
by side with study of the problems of his mother tongue and along with such 
related material as is available, form the basis of the student’s training. It is 
therefore a grave defect that out of some 250 problems for examination less 
than 50 are based on actual language material and only 5 of the drill problems 
refer to English. Nonsense languages have nonsensical phonetic, phonemic, 
morphological and syntactical arrangements, none of which can be checked by 
the student’s own observations and all of which cannot, in the end, add up to 
more than nonsense. Is there not the danger of playing with dead letters on 
a page ? 

It is perhaps unfair to select one problem for mention out of its context in 
the step-by-step procedure which is essential to the author’s method and which 
is a valuable contribution in helping the learner to thread his way through the 
maze of his phonetic data. But what is one to make of this ? 


Problem 20—Kalaba Dialect R 
Phonetic Data : 
[tapa] “ I am running” 
[te'pa] “ sour milk ” 
Directions : ١ 
Prove that stress 18 


Perhaps the student is required to answer that it would be absurd to attempt 
any such thing on such material, but no discussion follows to suggest this. 
And other problems indicate that, although the author recognizes “ gramma- 
tical prerequisites to phonemic analysis ”, the evil habit of comparing incom- 
parables dies hard. 

The section on Practical Alphabets is the least satisfactory because it is 
bound to suffer most from the discussion of hypothetical situations. It has 
a make-do-and-mend approach and there are so many ifs and buts. The 
student needs to be warned of the difficulties but it must come as a blow to 
find that in a conflict between “ phonemic principles and general sociological 
situations ” phonemics must count for very little. Perhaps to convince him of 
this necessity, the data in the drill problems, here presented as phonemtc data 
for the first time, look much more complicated and unreadable than the 
phonetic data elsewhere. Is it wise to lay such emphasis on the “ trade 
language” of an area and should field workers setting out to establish an 
orthography for a language which is not their own be encouraged in the naive 
belief that : “ In a phonemic orthography, spelling does not have to be remem- 
bered as an arbitrary set of rules. A sound is heard, and the symbol for that 
sound written. Spelling is then merely the symbolizing of the sounds. Once 
the memory correlation has been made for the symbol, no further memory 
burden is entailed.” A child is not made literate by being handed an alphabet, 
however close the correlation between sound and sign. 
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Ida Caroline Ward 


In the death of Professor Ida Ward in the Guildford Hospital on 10th 
October 1949, just after her sixty-ninth birthday, African studies lost one of 
their greatest exponents, and Africa one of its best friends. 

Ida Caroline Ward was born in Bradferd on the 4th October 1880, the 
eighth child of a Yorkshire wool merchant. From a school in Bradford she 
went to the Darlington Training College and later to Durham University, where 
she graduated B.Litt. with distinction. The North Country background of her 
early years remained with her always and gave a delightful ^ common-sense ” 
colour to her character. 

After sixteen years of teaching in secondary schools, she joined the Phonetics 
Department under Profassor Daniel Jones in University College, London, in 
1919, and soon established herself as an authority in the phonetics of the main | 
Kuropean languages and in the study of speech defects. Noteworthy works 
of this period are A Handbook of English Intonation (written in collaboration 
with the late Lihan E. Armstrong), The Phonetics of English, and Speech 
Defects, Their Nature and Cure. Her interest in her mother tongue persisted, 
and she was actually working on another edition of the book on English Intona- 
tion when she died. 

It was while lecturing at University College to missionaries that her interests 
turned towards West African languages—Kanuri, Igbo and Efik were her first 
fields of African research—and her first major work, The Phonetic and Tonal 
Structure of Efik (for which the University of London awarded her the D.Lit. in 
1933), threw a new light on the study of these languages, and showed that 
intonation, that element hitherto so elusive, was one that could and should 
be studied if justice was to be done to African languages. 

Dr. Ward’s first visit to West Africa in 1933 was followed in 1936 by An 
Introduction to the Ibo Language, another major work. She also wrote many 
articles in journals, all of a hitherto unheard-of degree of accuracy. 

Dr. Ward was a Foundation Member of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures (later to become the International African 
Institute), and at once took an active part in its work, becoming a member 
of its Linguistic Group in 1931. She assisted in the preparation of the revised 
Practical Orthography of African Languages and translated it into English from 
Professor Westermann’s German version. But the work which perhaps has had 
the greatest influence on African studies wes Practical Phonetics for Students 
of African Languages (in conjunction with Professor Westermann, 1933, revised 
1948). She also wrote À Short Guide to the Recording of African Languages 
(Mem. x1, 1933), and Practical Suggestions for Learning an African Language 
in the Field (Mem. xiv, 1937). | 

In the meantime, the then School of Oriental Studies had launched a joint 
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department of African Languages and Phonetics under Professor Lloyd James 
(1932), and Ida Ward was one of the original members. It was only natural 
that on the separation of the two branches of study in 1937 she should become 
Head of the new Department of the Languages and Cultures of Africa, 

Financially the early days of the Department were precarious, and for 
several years both it and the International African Institute were dependent 
solely on a gradually dwindling grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. It was 
largely Dr. Ward’s powers of persuasion which induced first lukewarm and then 
enthusiastic interest in the subject of African studies on the part of both the 
Colonial and Home Governments. With the alteration of the School’s name to 
“School of Oriental and African Studies" in 1938 the Department felt its 
position secure for the first time. 

From another point of view, too, the early days of the Department were 
unsettled. Dr. Ward and her limited staff were faced almost daily with demands 
for teaching or advice in languages about which little or nothing was known, 
so that intensive research had to go hand-in-hand with instruction. It was one 
of her jokes that in one particular language she and her African informant were 
never more than one lesson ahead of her eager student. It was fortunate 
that the phonetic tradition was well established in the Department from the 
beginning, or these manifold demands could never have been adequately met. 

In 1936 Dr. Ward was appointed representative of the School on the 
Governing Body of the International African Institute, and in 1938 she and 
several of her staff became members of the Linguistic Advisory Committee to 
the Institute, she herself becoming Chairman to its successor, the war-time 
Interim Language and Literature Committee. In fact from 1939 onwards she 
virtually replaced Professor Westermann as adviser on all linguistic matters, 
and it was under her Chairmanship that the work on the forthcoming Handbook 

of African Languages was initiated. 
` In 1939, although verging on sixty years of age, Dr. Ward made her second 
expedition to West Africa (Nigeria and the Gold Coast), following up the ortho- 
graphic trail blazed by Professor Westermann, and, with great daring, for the 
submarine war was in full swing, a more extensive tour in 1943-44. This was 
followed by her valuable book Gold Coast Languages (1945), which set out the 
orthographic problems as never before. By now her value as linguistic and 
goodwill envoy was apparent, and only those who have sat on African linguistic 
and orthographic committees can realize how heated the discussions may become. 

In 1944 the University of London conferred on her the title of Professor of 
West African Languages. 

The demand for African language teaching had fallen off during the early 
part of the war, but during the later stages and afterwards the Department 
was faced with new demands as the Government’s Colonial Welfare and 
Development plans, the “ Devonshire ” Training Scheme for Colonial adminis- 
trative service, and the “Scarbrough " scheme for post-graduate training of 
linguists came to fruition. Professor Ward met her greatest cliallenge when 
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the School was asked to undertake the mtensive training of some hundred 
Colonial Office “ cadets " annually. With a strongly augmented staff, in which 
Africans and Europeans figured in about equal numbers, this task was faced, 
and after a year of intense work, during which eleven African language courses 
were worked out, and extensive gramophone records made, the scheme was 
launched in 1947, and was immediately popular. 

In the New Year Honours List for 1948, the conferment of a C.B.E. provided 
ample evidence of the high esteem in which Professor Ward and her work were 
held. In the same year she made a tour in the United States to American learned 
societies, universities, etc., under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and returned after having conquered another field. Professor Ward now retired 
from the Headship of the Department of Africa after two extensions beyond the 
normal age, and was immediately created Professor Emeritus, and stayed 
on as Adviser in African Studies. Relieved of the weight of administration, 
she threw herself with renewed vigour into the work she loved best. For in 
addition to “ Scarbrough” and other students, Africans themselves were by 
now arriving in ever increasing numbers from the various Colonies, sent by 
their Governments to ssudy their own mother tongue scientifically. This was 
indeed work after her own heart, and her African students will always remember 
the courses she gave them. 

The new and obvious step was the creation of African Departments in 
Africa itself, and she was m the midst of preparations for yet another expedition 
at the request of the Gold Coast University when her illness overtook her. 
She had achieved her aim to put African studies on the map, however, and 
it would have delighted her to know that African languages will now be studied 
at the Gold Coast University (Achimota), a; Ibadan (Nigeria) and at Makerere 
(Uganda). 

The outstanding qualities of Ida Ward’s character were her kindness and 
sympathetic understanding. She always put both staff and students at their 
ease, and the African members of the School found m her an understanding 
“ ma,” to whom to take ther problems. The outside world, whether govern- 
mental, mission or lay, found her equally approachable. “It is not an 
exaggeration to say," was one comment, “that no secretary of a mission 
society appealed to her in vain for the linguistic help needed by any 
missionary or group of missionaries,” and this may truthfully be said of all 
who came to her for advice. But those of us who knew “ Wardie ” intimately 
will also remember with affection the little white-haired lady, living happily 
with her widowed sister in Golders Green, proud of her small garden and 
immensely proud of her great-nephew and niece. For her home life was as vivid 


as her academic life. 
A. N. TUCKER. 


س 


At the Memorial Service to Professor Ward in the Woburn Square Church 
on 26th October, the Director of the School gave the following address :— 
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We are met here to commemorate and to affirm our gratitude for the life 
of a great and good woman, Dr. Ida Ward, Professor Emeritus of West African 
languages in this University and sometime Head of, and creator of, the African 
Department in the School of Oriental and African Studies. 

Throughout the world wherever and whenever the study of African 
languages is reviewed, it will be for ever associated with the name of Ida Ward. 
It was as a member of the Phonetics Department of University College that 
she first turned her attention to the study of an African language. Then, in 
1932, she joined the staff of the School of Oriental Studies. This move was not 
only a great good fortune for our School; it was also the prelude to sixteen years 
of untiring and selfless work in the field she had now taken as her own. They 
were years in which she made great personal contributions to the knowledge 
and understanding of the languages of West Africa and to the solution of many 
problems connected with their emergence as vehicles of education, literature, 
and administration. 

Still more were they years during which, as head of the Department, she 
inspired all her fellow-workers in the field of African linguistics with her own 
enthusiasm and her devotion to the pursuit of knowledge, her own love for 
the peoples of Africa and her deep and abiding concern for their welfare. His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies in a letter written after her death 
says: “I am deeply conscious of the immense amount of time and work 
Professor Ward devoted to the interests of Colonial peoples.” That is a true 
word. All Africans, whether fellow citizens in the Commonwealth or not, who 
came into contact with her, in the School, in the International Institute, or on 
her visits to African countries, regarded her with a warm and true affection, 
for they recognized in her one who deeply loved their peoples. 

Let those who loved her find joy and comfort in the knowledge that these 
were years of much happiness to [da Ward. On the last occasion on which we 
talked together, when already she knew what lay ahead, she said: “ Whatever 
comes, I can have no complaint: I have had a full and happy hfe.” 

For us who were her colleagues and friends the name of Ida Ward will for 
always stand for kindness, courage, a robust North Country humour and 
common sense, and self-sacrificing work for a great ideal. In sixteen years of 
close association I never heard her utter an unkind word or ascribe to another 
an unworthy motive. We mourn the loss of a dear friend ; but throughout our 
lives the memory of her goodness will be an enduring possession. For goodness 
was her essential quality. 

“In the memory of virtue is immortality, because it is recognized both 
before God and before men; when 15 is present men imitate it, and they long 
after it when it is departed ; and throughout all time 15 marcheth crowned in 
triumph, victorious in the strife for the prizes that are undefiled.” 

A committee of the African members of the School has also drawn up an 
address in memory of Professor Ward. This here appears in one of their own 
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languages—Yoruba, the language | on which she was working when she 
died :— 


ERIN WO! 


Iva Afin, Dr. Ida C. Ward, re ’lé. 

K'a tor’ erin, o d'igbó, k'a to r'efón o d'ódàn, k'a to r'eiye bi ókín, o di kese. 
K'a to ri aláwó funfun ti yio se bi Dr. Ward ológbé, ona yio jin! 

Ninu gbogbo awon ogbogi ninu iwe ti a npe ni Professor ni lle Eko giga, 
ti a gbe nko orisirigi ede ile enia dudu ati ede apa Ila Orun ni “ University of 
London ”, okan pataki ni Dr. Ida C. Ward, C.B.E., D.Lit., eniti o ge alaisi ni 
ojo kewa osu October ni odun 1949, jé. 

Iku Iya oninüre yi dun awa enia dudu ti a nkeko ati awa ti a ngise ni lle 
eko giga yi. O ni ìdí ti oran nš fi dùn wa wora bẹ. Li ona kini, Dr. Ward mo 
ayinike orisirisi ede awa enia dudu dé góngo. 0 mo àpadé àludé ede wa ju awa 
elédé püàp& lo. Ọlọrun li o fi ise ná rán a. Nigba aiye ré, o si nfi ¿kó ede قد‎ ko 
awọn omo ile enia dudu li oju mejéji. Gbcgbo ojo aiye rë li o fi da ara dé işe 
nia yi. O ti rin irin àjò lo si lle wa. O ti ko origirigi 1we pataki-pataki lori êdê wa. 
Enu iwe nlá-nlà ti o nko lori ede Yoruba ni Dr. Ward wa ti titan fi dé. Adura 
wa ni pe ki nwon là te ivre yi ki o le jade laipe fun lilo gbogbo awon omo Yoruba 
ati awọn ẹlomiran ti nwọn fe ko ede Yoruba. Laise àní-àní irohin ko tó afojuba, 
ni iwe nå yio je: kó si meji ejò ni! 

Ohun ti o tile wa jeki iku Dr. Ward dá otutu silẹ si gbogbo wa lara ni inurere 
ati ife ti iya në fi mba gbogbo awa enia dudu abé rè lò. Gege bi iya iti işe fun 
awọn omo ré ni Dr. Ward nse fun gbogbo wa. Kò mọ dudu yàtò si funfun. 
O se, enia ’re lo! 

Kiní kansoso li o kù ti a lé se. Bia ti ngbadura pe ki Edumare fi ibukun re 
sori işe nla ti Dr. Ward da sile ki o to fi aiye sile, ki awa na se apa kítípó, ki 
a má ba ise ti o fi sile lo. Iba èkó ti a ké labe Dr. Ward, ki awa na fi le awọn 
omo iya wa lọwọ. Ki èk6 ijinle H ede awa enia dudu lé mã lo siwaju ati siwaju 
lärin wa. 

Ki Ọlọrun ki o delé fun iya oninüre yi, ki o fi drun ké e, ki o si busi ise ti o 
dé sile ki o to se alaisi. 


To those words it has seemed. fitting tc add by recalling the messages of 
appreciation and farewall addressed by African members of the School to 
Professor Ward on the occasion of her retirement. In fourteen languages the 
speakers voiced their gratitude for Professor Ward’s work and friendship and 
their hopes for the fulfilment of the tasks on which she was still engaged :— 


(Bemba.) Tuamuposia mukuayi, ciaciine imue muli nnakulu kuabalubuluile 


indimi siafuebaafiita. 
(Efik.) Abasi odion fi, onyur ekpeme fi ond nnyin. ane ke nti utom fo. 
(Gà.) Wonye dzuro nuntfo le abaa oyi ye onitfumo kpakpa le hewo. 
Oyaha dzobgann. 


(Ganda.) Akola obulungi yeebazibwa ; weebale Mukyala Ward, era weeraba. 
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(Hausa. Muna yi miki fatar ki nuta lafiya a cikin salama. Allah shi fara 
miki lafiya, shi ba ki yawancin rai da kyakkyawan Karko. 
Amin ! 

(bibio.  Imukoom eti eti ke nti utom mfo. | 

(Igbo.) I nyérele emè Aférekà aka. I méele. Thye oma mékweere gè. 
Dèkwa ndhé ogologo. 

(Mende. Mu gohu neni kia bi lima. Gbamaile bi hinda nyandeggo. Dgewo 
1 bi luba ka | 

(Nyanja.) Mulungu akudaliseni nakupasani mtendele masiku onse. 

(Sotho.) U 6 loanne. Mesebetsi ea hao e tla u paka le melokong e tlang. 

(Swahil.) Tunakuombea Mungu akuzidishie heri na baraka milele. 


(Tun.) Obañpanin, yene wo nni aseda. 
Adee kye a, yeda wo ase. Kosekoss. 
Cnowaa baapanin, 


Yema wo mo-ne-yo 
Adee kye a, wo mma da wo ase. 
Yeda wo ase ahenewa | 
(Xhosa.)  Inkosi mayiDe nawe. 
(Yoruba.) E ku ise, e ku ori re, atubọtan yio dara o! 


Mirza Muhammad Khan Qazvini. 

The death of Mirzi Muhammad Khan Qazvini is a great loss to scholar- 
ship, and will be felt most keenly in Persia itself, where men of such learning 
are rare to-day. I donot propose to say much here about the details of his life, 
for in 1924 he wrote a fairly full autobiography, which was published with 
four other lives as an appendix to The Bulletin of the Sciences of Finance and 
Economics, Tehran. This autobiography was reprinted in a collection of his 
articles called Bist Magäleh e Qazvini Vol. I (ed. Poure-Davoud, Bombay, 1928). 
More recently he wrote a shorter account of his life, which was published in the 
monthly periodical Yaghma (Mibr 1327/Sept. 1948). He died on 27th May 
1949, when he was 72 years old, having been born in March 1877/Rabi‘ I 
1294. A moving obituary by his great fellow-scholar, S. H. Taqizadeh, appeared 
in the Jtsla‘at, and The Times of London published an obituary notice a week 
later. 

Qazvini's father was & scholar of some repute, and one of the four joint- 
authors of the great Persian biographical work Nämeh-e Daneshvardn. Qazvini 
himself, who was born in Tehran, was educated under the traditional Eastern 
system, and learnt more by his own efforts than from formal instruction. He 
was orphaned before he was twelve, and soon afterwards became a student 
(falaba) in one of the old religious colleges supported by charitable bequests ; 
but like other zealous students he managed to attend the lectures of all the 
` eminent masters of his time. He studied garf, nahv, adab, fiqh, kaläm, hikmat, 
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usül-e fiqh, etc., all of which were regarded as indispensable for a man of letters 
and culture. He became acquainted meanwhile with a well-known author, 
Mirza Muhammad Husain Dhoka’ al-Mulk Furiighi, a prolific writer with an 
ornate prose style, peculiar to himself and not unpleasing. Furüghi made a 
practice of rewriting in his own characteristic idiom translations made by 
others, and his Ghard@1b-e zaman o 'Aja io-e Asmän (Tehran 1317) is based on 
a translation from the Arabic made by Qazvini when he was 22. In the course 
of his association with him, Qazvini taught Furighi’s two sons Arabic, and 
learnt from them French. (One of them was Muhammad ‘Ali Dhokà' al-Mulk, 
the well-known statesman and writer.) 

Five years later (1904/1322) Qazvini travelled to London to see the great 
collections of Oriental manuscripts there. He intended to spend only a few 
months in Europe, but did not return to Persia until September 1939. In due 
course he established himself in Paris, where he married a French-born lady, 
by whom he had one daughter. His home became one of the chief attractions of 
Paris for visitors from Persia. Qazvini meantime studied not only in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale but in all the chief libraries of London and Berlin. With 
his insatiable thirst for knowledge, he read continuously, making notes and 
gathering material for his later works. He made a point also of visiting the 
leading European scholars, and discussing points of scholarship with them; 
he mentions many of them in his autobiography with respect, notably 
Professor Bevan, Mr. A. G. Ellis of the British Museum, Mr. H. F, Amedroz, 
Professor E. G. Browne, M. Hartwig Derenbourg, M. Barbier de Meynard, 
Professor Markwart, Professor Sachau, Dr. B. Moritz, Professor Hartmann, 
Professor O. Mann, Professor Mitwoch, Professor Frank, Mr. S. Beck, M. P. 
Casanova, M. E. Blochet, M. C. Huart, and M. G. Ferrand ; and ıt was a source 
of great regret to him that he never had the opportunity of meeting the most 
learned of them all, Professor Noldeke. 

For some other European Orientalists Qazvini had less respect ; he regretted 
that there were those who had acquired merely a smattermg of Persian and 
Arabic, which they termed a “ working knowledge " of those languages, and 
who yet spoke with authority, proving the truth of the proverb, “ In the country 
of the blind the one-eyed man is lung " (see Bist Magaleh Vol. I, pp. 18-20). 

But it was a happy day for the promoticn of learning when Qazvini became 
acquainted with Professor Edward Browne. This great Orientalist and lover 
of Persia soon recognized the magnitude of Qazvini’s attainments, and made 
arrangements for him to edit some Persian texts. Qazvini had left Persia as 
an unknown young scholar, and it was the work which he undertook in Europe 
at the suggestion of Professor Browne which established his reputation at 
home and abroad. 


! He is mentioned by Professor Storey in Persian Literature, Section II, p. 240; but his 
father's name is given there as Muhammad ‘Alî instead of Muhammad Mahdl, and some of the 
works of his sons are wrongly attributed to him, as is also the Divan of Mirza ‘Abb&s-e Furüghi-e 
Bastam! (published together with the Divan of Qni). 
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Browne’s untimely death was a great blow to Qazvini, and it was some time 
before he could bring himself to continue the work he had begun in collaboration 
with him. His account of Browne’s life, published in the periodical Zränshahr 
(Vol. 4) is very moving. The two scholars had a great regard and affection 
for one another, and the fruits of their association may be seen from any list of 
Qazvinis works. 

In addition to his formal publications, there are his countless letters in 
Persian and French to people all over the world, which if published would 
form a work in several thick volumes, nearly every line worth reading. In 
these personal communications he was not very particular about the structure 
of his sentences (and unfortunately some signs of this carelessness appear 
in his latest published work); but his striving after perfection in details of the 
matter he communicated was exemplary, although sometimes it reached over- 
punctiliousness. [ remember writing him a letter containing a score of questions 
on points ranging from spelling and etymology to history and biography. 
I received a reply immediately, dealing with some of the questions and promising 
an early answer to the rest. That was m 1926. The draft of his answer gradually 
grew to a bulky file, to which he added notes probably to the end of lus hfe ; 
and occasionally in letters to me or to other Persian friends he would refer 
to this “ answer ” to my questions. But a fair copy was never made, and the 
draft still lies among his papers, awaiting completion. His generosity in helping 
others from his own great store of knowledge was unbounded, and no point 
was too small for him to consider. The width of his knowledge (for he had 
read. voraciously, and amassed notes on an immense variety of subjects) 
led many scholars, European and Oriental, young and old, to turn to him 
for help, and no one was ever disappointed of an answer. Professor Mmorsky 
has acknowledged the benefits he derived from Qazvini in his dedication 
of the Hudüd ul-‘Alam to “the great Persian scholar", and there have been 
many other beneficiaries of his wisdom. During the last ten years of his life, 
in addition to writing and editing, he devoted much time to helping promising 
young scholars to learn the method of research which he had perfected himself, 
and taught his countrymen by his writings. 

A study of his editorial work shows that he was seldom conscious of imperfec- 
tions of style, but keenly alive to inaccuracies of fact. In his research therefore 
he concentrated on matter, not manner. By comparing the Persian work 
Nafthat-al-Masdür with the Arabic Statu Jalal-ud-Din Mankoubirni he found 
parallel incidents related in the first person, and rightly concluded that both 
books were by the one author; but the similarities in style escaped his atten- 
tion, although they would have lent support to his conclusions. Again, he is 
indifferent to the character of Juwaini’s Persian style, so long as his facts may, 
with very few exceptions, be established. In his copious notes to the Chahar 
Magäleh of 'Arüdi-e Samarqandi he says nothing of stylistic matters; but he 
so frequently examines and disproves statements of fact, that he succeeds in 
establishing that the book is totally unreliable as a historical source. But this 
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he does not stress, and the observant reader must find out for himself that the 
book may be enjoyed purely as a literary composition and not quoted as evidence 
for anything. 

Qazvini was not a rich man, and in Eurcpe, apart from occasional payments 
received for scholarly work, had no income until 1921, when a very small 
annual stipend was granted him by the Persian government for as long as he 
remained in Europe. When he returned in 1939, feeling too old to undergo 
the rigours of a second world-war, and not wishing to expose his family to them 
needlessly, a salary was given him for teaching in Tehran University. Later a 
Private Members’ bill was passed by the parliament, granting him 10,000 
ryals (approximately £80) a month for the rest of his life. His death will be 
mourned by everyone who knew him or his works, at home or abroad. 

| MozrABA Minovr. 
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Christian and Muslim Theology as Represented by 
Al-Shahrastani and St. Thomas Aquinas 


By ALFRED GUILLAUME 


0 much attention has been concentrated on the doctrines on which Christians 
and Muslims differ that often it is not realized how closely their philo- 
sophical presuppositions agree on many matters. In the following pages, which 
form a brief comparison of Ash‘arite theology as represented by al-Shahrastani 
(d. 1153) in his Nthdyatu-l-Iqdam fs ‘Um 'L-kalàm * with Catholic theology 
as represented by St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) in his Summa contra Gentiles, 
an attempt is made to bring points of agreement into prominence. 

The Summa contra Gentsles possesses such enormous value in itself that the 
primary object of its composition has been lost sight of. Yet the connexion 
between it and Islam is indissoluble. It was written at the request of the 
Master-General of the Dominicans, Raymund of Pinnaforte, with the express 
purpose of convincing the Muslims of Spain of the rational basis of Christianity 
and the errors of their own religion.” In the second chapter of the Summa 
(quae sit auctoris intentio) St. Thomas particularly singles out Muhammadans. 
Jews, he says, can be refuted from the Old Testament; heretics from the 
New Testament; but Machomesitiae et Pagani can only be convinced by 
natural reason. And it is to natural reason that he proceeds to appeal. 

Though none was better equipped than St. Thomas to undertake an 
exposition of the Catholic Faith, it is, I think, clear that he felt himself at a 
disadvantage in writing against people whose books he could not read and of 
whom he knew only from the translations of others. He confesses that it is 
difficult to refute the errors of individuals whose arguments are unknown 
to him. He contrasts his own position with that of the early Fathers. They 
knew what they were talking about because they had been pagans themselves, 
or had lived among pagans and knew their beliefs. He obviously had no similar 
knowledge of Muhammadans. 

A work written under such conditions is likely to be gravely deficient. We 
should expect to find the writer sometimes pushing at an open door, and 
sometimes assuming common ground where none existed. We should also 
expect to find that some matters of great importance were overlooked and 
not even discussed. And all these things happened. Nevertheless we cannot 
but be glad that the Angelic Doctor’s weakness became the source of his strength. 
Had he known that his adversaries agreed with him on so many points his 
exposition of the rational ground of the Christian faith would have lacked, 
by the omission of such points of agreement, that satisfymg completeness 
which is the mark of his work. 

1 The Summa Philosophiae of al-Shahrastäni, Oxford, 1934. 


* See Miguel Asin, Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera, Zaragoza, 1904, p. 322. 
3 He knew of some of the works of Algazel, Avicenna, Averroes, Alfarabius, and a few others. 
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But still, if a work is to be counted a success or ه‎ failure in so far as it 
fulfils the purpose for which it was written, the Summa contra Gentiles was. a 
failure. It did not attack many cardinal errors in the philosophy of Muslim 
doctors, nor did it explain Christianity in such a way as to meet Muhammadan 
objections. Its place was taken a few years later (1278) by Raymund Martin’s 
Pugio fidei adversus Mauros et Judaeos, a work of amazing erudition. The 
author quotes freely from the sacred literature of Jews and Muslims, doou- 
menting his references with the care of a modern writer. Raymund’s work, 
which was a triumph of piety and scholarship, is known only to a few 
Orientalists : it ceased to be of value when the Schools of Oriental Studies 
founded by the Dominicans came to an end. The work of Aquinas, which was 
never of value to those who would convert Muslims—or at any rate orthodox 
Mushms—has continued to be the textbook of the Roman Catholic priesthood, . 
and a source of inspiration to all who share the Saint’s ideal and purpose. 


References to Muhammad and Muhammadan Writers 

Before we pass to a consideration of the two Summas—the Latin and 
the Arabic—it seems fitting to look at one or two of St. Thomas’s references to 
Muhammad and Muhammadan writers. The first is in I, vi. Here St. Thomas 
shows that he is acquainted with the Quran (ut patet erus legem inspicientt). 
Presumably his knowledge of it was gained from the version which was com- 
pleted in 1143. It was a translation in Latin made by “ Robertus Retinensis, 
an Englishman, with the assistance of Hermannus Dalmata, at the request of 
Peter, abbot of Clugny ”1 St. Thomas makes two important points, one 
explicit, the other implicit. Muhammad, he says, produced no miracle in support 
of his claim to be the apostle of God (signa etiam non adhibuit supernaturaliter 
facta) and, to remove in advance Muhammad's claim (of which he seems to be 
aware) that the Quran itself is a miraculous proof of his divine mission, he 
prefaces this statement by the words Documenta etiam veritatis non attulit 
nist quae de facili a quolibet mediocriter sapiente, naturali ingenio, cognosot 
possint. This criticism is amply justified; but it is difficult to believe that 
the Angelic Doctor would have been content to ignore the later Muhammadan 
doctrine of the miraculous powers of Muhammad (see Ch. xix of the Nihäya) 
had he known of it. Nor would he have chosen the terms he used in speaking 
of Muhammad’s character had he known that the people whom he desired to 
convert to Christianity held that Muhammad was the perfect example of 
stainless manhood. (The subject of miracles as a proof of apostleship will be 
dealt with under their Christian and Islamic aspects in their proper place.) 

The second reference to Muhammadans is in Book III, lxix: Quidam etiam 
loquentes in lege Maurorum are mentioned. Loquentes is a literal translation of 
mulakallimün, theologians, a word which cften occurs in the translation follow- 
ing. Elsewhere (Ch. xcvii) St. Thomas refers to these people with the note 
ut Rabbi Moyses dicit, thus showing that his knowledge of one school (or of a 


! Sale’s Koran, p. xi. 
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section of one school) of thought in Islam—the Ash‘arites to whom Shahrastani 
gave an elastic obedience—was drawn from Maimonides and not immediately 
from Arabic sources. Had he enjoyed access to the debates of Muslim scholastics 
a8 they are transcribed in such books as the Nshadya he would have found 
that the Ash‘arite view of accidents against which he protests here was vigor- 
ously denied by other Muslim schools. 

A third may be found in II, xxxviii, diversos errores Gentilium philosophorum. 
These errors are the assertion that the world is eternal; that the matter out 
of which it was formed is eternal ; that it came by chance ; through an intellect, 
or by attraction and repulsion. St. Thomas is right in attributing them to the 
philosophers, wrong by implication in attributing them to Muslims as such 
in à work designed to convert them. | 


The Plan of Comparison : 

On the whole the simplest plan would appear to be to follow the order of 
Shahrastani's work. His division of bis subjects is not so logical as that of 
Aquinas, but his work is much smaller than the Summa, and in the form of a 


translation its text 1s not so easy to consult if it 18 not treated serially. 


CHAPTER I. THE PROBLEM or Creation. Cf. S.c.G. IT, xii f. 

The Arabian philosophers for the most part asserted that the world had 
always existed. Their reasons were the following : (a) an efficient cause demands 
an effect ; if there is no effect then the cause is imperfect because it lacks some- 
thing in order to produce its effect. God is the efficient cause of the world : 
God has existed from all eternity : therefore the world must have existed with 
its cause from all eternity. (b) God's action is eternal; if it were in time it 


- must have advanced from potential to actual, and thus God must have suffered 


change, and change from potency to act implies the existence of another agent, 
which is impossible. Thus it follows that God’s act and the world have always 
existed. (c) Movement demands change either in the mover or the moved. 
Therefore there is always a movement behind the last in an infinite regress. 
And if motion is eternal things moved must be eternal; and therefore the 
world has always existed. 

Let us see how the two Summas deal with these objections. (a) Shahrastani 
insists on the fundamental difference between causing (lit. necessitating) 
a thing and giving it being. By “ giving being ” is meant causing the issue 
from non-being to being. Thus the reciprocity latent in the efficient cause 
was deliberately excluded. As the Quran has said, “ God was when nothing 
else existed ". The temporal notions of prior and post which belong essentially 
to causes have no bearing on the action of God who transcends time. (b) True, 
the world might have been other than it is, but the fact that it is in its essence 
contingent is due to the will and power of God. (c) The existence of the world is 
contingent, whether ib be conceived as finite or infinite in any aspeot. 15 can 
be proved that the spatial is finite, because you can always imagine a line 


- 
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shorter than the infinite one. Thus infinity in an object or in space is 
absurd. And if an object is finite it could always be other than it is. Therefore 
its actual state is due to a determinant who exercises will and knowledge. 

The question was further complicated by the Emanation theory of the 
Arabian philosophers to which Avicenna lent his support. On the principle 
that “ only one thing can issue from one thing” they built up—or rather 
adopted—the theory of a hierarchy of Intelligences through which the acts of 
creation were mediated. delegated as it were, by God. Thus they endeavoured 
to explain the multiplicity of effects in the universe and yet to preserve a single 
and simple cause, namely God. Creation therefore to the philosophers was 
a necessary production. 

But as we see from Shahrastani’s arguments we have no right whatever to 
suppose that these thecries are Islamic, or Muhammadan as it used to be the 
fashion to say. They are as much Muhammadan as Jeans’s theories of the 
universe are Christian—no more and no less. 

Orthodox Muhammadans maintained that the creation of the world was due 
to the predetermined will and knowledge of God. Though they were not 
concerned to deny absolutely the existence of Intelligences they refused to 
ascribe to them a share in creation in which God was alone. They rebutted 
the argument that that which is possible must always have existed with the 
necessary by the assertion that that implied a confusion between the temporal 
and the eternal; and furthermore possibility of existence is of the essence of 
non-existence apart from the author of existence. Its existence is therefore an 
accident. 

Again, the “ necessity ” which the philosophers endeavoured to interpose 
between God and the Universe by means of causation can be reduced to the 
category of the accidental. There is no mean between existence and non- 
existence, though there 18 an intermediate term between necessary and not 
necessary, namely potential. The only kind of necessity which attaches to the 
actuality of phenomena is that which is impressed by the compelling causation 
of divine knowledge and will. 

Another argument on which some of the Arabian philosophers relied in 
asserting that the worlc had always existed was that of the infinite number of 
human souls. The human soul is immortal, they said; all those that have 
existed in infinity still exist and therefore an infinite number must be in existence 
to-day. This argument the orthodox met by the assertion that the mere adding 
of souls to the infinite when children were born into the world proved that there 
was not an infinite number, for the infinite is not susceptible of plus and minus. 

But the problem of the relation of the world to God was not confined 
to the initial act of creation; it was carried on to embrace the connexion 
of the temporal with the eternal. The orthodox maintained against the specula- 
tive theologians that the divine attributes were capable of particular as well as 
universal action (but v. infra). Omniscience grasps all that is knowable. 
God’s will is universal in that it embraces everything that can be the object 
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of it. There is thus no contradiction or inconsistency between universal and 
particular as applied to the divine attributes. 

The philosophers’ doctrine of emanations falls under the objection they fain 
would raise against the particularity of divine action. They can only account 
for the multiplicity of forms by positing an antecedent preparedness in matter, 
while denying particularization in matter. But though they find seven heavens 
or four elements they cannot explain why there are those numbers.* 


Thomsstic Parallels 

If we now turn to the Summa Philosophica the first thing that leaps to the 
eye 18 the extraordinary similarity between theme and treatment in the Christian 
and Muhammadan apologists. The problems are the same, the same solutions 
are reached, and the same opponents are in view, namely the Arabian philoso- 
phers. One considerable difference may be noted, though it will not be com- 
mented on: between Shahrastani and St. Thomas looms the influence of 
Averroes. When all Averroes’ works have been published it will, I thmk, 
be manifest that Averroes was not an Averroist, and that bitterly as he attacked 
Avicenna there was not much to choose between them. 

In II, xv, St. Thomas makes much of the argument which constitutes the 
fundamental difference between Shahrastani and Avicenna, namely the differ- 
ence between essential causation and bringing into being. God is the sole 
possessor of being essentially in the sense that nothing is the cause of His being. 
Everything other than God owes its being to something external to itself—a 
cause. But God is the first cause. Everything that can or cannot be must have 
a determining cause, and since that cannot be traced to infinity it follows that 
one necessary being is the cause that determines the actuality of the contingent. 

Novelty in creation (novitas effectus — hudiith) cannot indicate a change 
within the essence of the divine agent because God’s action is His essence. 
Nor, on the other hand, if God’s action is eternal can it be argued that the effect 
is eternal because God acts voluntarily. Such a misunderstanding has arisen 
because human analogy suggests the intervention of the action of a motive 
force (actio mirtuits motivae) between the act of the will and its effect. In God 
the act of understanding, willing, and creating are one (II, xxxv, cf. Bhahrastani, 
p. 17). 

From our point of view St. Thomas’s reasoning must appear closer and 
more cogent than Shahrastani’s argument. The latter suffers from severe 
compression. As I have shown elsewhere, he fell into the habit of summarizing 
and epitomizing the writings and arguments of a vast number of authorities, 
and his discussions at times lack clarity and sequence : nevertheless it is clear 
that he understood the distinction between human volition and its consequence 
and the objects of divine causation. 

A similar explanation governs the actuality of particulars, A thing happens 

1 Bee further, the translation of Ch. I of the Nthaya. 

1 See my “ Philosophy and Theology ” in The Legacy of Islam (Oxford, 1932), and the literature 


, ited there. 
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at a certain time, though it may have been willed from eternity, because 
if the will wills a certain definite thing it wills it at a definite time. The effect 
need not coincide in eternity with the will, but must happen when the will has 
appointed the effect to occur. It cannot be argued that the effect of the divine 
will is delayed, because its time was willed with its existence. 

Similarly we are not bound to admit the eternity of motion, for it has 
just been shown that God can originate novelties without a corresponding 
change in Himself. 

Again, Aquinas denies the propriety of temporal expressions in relation to 
non-existence. You cannot speak of before as being before time was. Nothing 
real corresponds to such a creation of the imagination. This is exactly 
Shahrastáni's point. 


Nothing that St. Thomas has said is in any sense contra Mauros. Unwit- 
tingly he makes common cause with Shahrastani in his opposition to the 
philosophers. The only considerable difference that I can find is in II, xxxviii, 
where Aquinas rejects the arguments which Shahrastani accepts in favour 
of the world's not being eternal. For him it is a dogma of revelation rather 
than an intellectual truth, while Shahrastani believed that it was also logically 
true. 


CHAPTER IT contains some of the worst as well as some of the best characteris- 
tics of Arabic kalam. It is concerned with the problem of why a multiplicity 
of things is brought into being by the Creator instead of one. Avicenna tried 
to explain the problem by the introduction of the Intelligences which have 
' been mentioned already m Ch. J. The first cause, which was God, in that 
He knew himself, produced a single effect, namely the first Intelligence. Assum- 
ing this, then this first intelligence, not being its own being and possessing 
being only from another, is only potentially existent, and potency attached to 
its action. By its knowledge of the First being other than itself an intelligence 
inferior to itself flowed from it. Carrying on the descent we reach the sub- 
lunar world in the way described in the text. Thus it is obvious that Avicenna 
and his followers attributed creation to creatures and destroyed the immediate 
relation between God and the Universe. The Universe was not the immediate 
result of the will of the First Cause, but the result of a combination of causes. 
Thus chance entered into the scheme of things. 

Shahrastani refutes this doctrine by appealing to the principle he has 
already laid down that the existence of everything depends on God giving it 
existence, and the contingent and potential are no exception to this absolute law. 

Further he shows that if we shift the plurality from the Cause to the Caused 
the difference still remains, because plurality of the correlative cannot have 
originated from the simplicity of the cause. (The real point of the argument is 
sometimes all but lost in the battle of words.) The fact that the Universe is 
as it is, is due to the creative will and purpose of God, 
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Bound up with the problem of multiplicity is the problem of evil. 
Shahrastani refutes the Magian doctrines of dualism—the opposition between 
the cosmic forces of light and darkness. Here he abandons the discussion 
of evil, and returns to it towards the end of his book. 

He has now to consider the place that is to be assigned in a created universe 
to the power of man. It would seem from what has gone before that inter- 
mediaries have been ruled out, and only God is left as the agent in creation with 
a power that is continuous and all-embracing. If this doctrine be pushed too 
far It is obvious that man has no power over his acts at all. In effect, says 
Shahrastani, we are committed to a theory of knowledge and will. We cannot 
consider an act apart from the interaction of knowledge and will. Man’s know- 
ledge at the best is imperfect. How then can it grasp being and universal 
- truth ? Yet the intellect, by'presenting to the will the object of its activity, 
incites it to motion. On the other hand the will moves the intellect. 

Shahrastani here departs from the line which was afterwards taken by 
Aquinas, by adopting the theory peculiar to the Ash‘arite theologians. This 
is the most subtle and perhaps least profitable theory of the Muslim community, 
but it had the merit of finding a place for man’s free will within the frame of 
divine predestination. In brief the theory was that man “ acquired ” power 
over a particular act. He did not “create " his acts, for that would be to 
infringe upon the prerogative of the creator. The discussion which follows may 
be disregarded here, though there would seem to be some connection between 
the Islam doctrine of kasb “ acquisition " and electio. 


Thomastic Parallels 

This question for St. Thomas is bound up with the doctrine of the divine 
attributes to which Shahrastani returns again and again. God's will is distinct 
from his essence, but it is His essence. God’s act of intelligence is His being, 
because as God’s being is in itself perfect no additional perfection is possible. 
Further, if will were something additional to the divine essence it would be 
almost accidental. Now the principal object of God’s will is His essence. 
Aquinas’s proof that God wills particulars is that God Himself 1s the end cf all 
things, and in willing Himself He wills other things that tend to Him. Further, 
will follows intellect : and inasmuch as God understands Himself He under- 
stands other things in Himself. Thus a multitude of things willed is not incon- 
sistent with the divine simplicity :: for all things are in one relation to God's 
will in that they are within His goodness. The multitude of things understood 
does not involve multiplicity in the Divine essence, nor that God's intellect 
should be composite. Similarly with. the will and things willed. 

In I, xx f£, St. Thomas denies that a body can create and explains the 
difference between creation and production by means of an instrument. Per 
hoc autem destrustur quorumdam, philosophorum error qui dixerunt Deum creasse 
primam substantiam separatam, et ab ea fuisse creatam secundam et sic quodam 
ordine usque ad ultimam. 
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Like Shahrastini he is denying the validity of Avicenna’s hypotheses. 
The two writers cannot be compared as though they were equals. But it will 
be noted that their general conclusion is the same. The Christian writer is 
able to take a much more detached and judicial position than the Muslim 
can occupy. The latter is beset by opponents who choose the ground on which 
he has to fight. The one writes as it were in his study in academic calm: the 
other is palpably hot and dusty from disputes in the Schools. His opponents 
are men—and quarrelsome men too—as well as ideas, while St. Thomas always 
appears to be dealing with books and theories. 


CHAPTER III 


Here Shahrastani polemizes against what passed for the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, throwing as it were a dart or two at the Dualists. The existence 
of two Gods is impossible. If their wills were at variance either a deadlock 
would result or one god would prove to be stronger than the other, and thus 
the only god. On the other hand if they agreed to act together in the act of 
production this would be impossible, and ‘s not to be admitted, because pro- 
duction is a category in which only one agent can participate. And if one 
acted and the other remained quiescent only one would be god. 

Again, to be able to assert plurality within the godhead it must be possible 
to assert that two or more gods possess specific differences. Such differences, 
says Shahrastani, are only realized in temporal, local, and subjective categories 
all of which are impossible so far as the deitv is concerned. 

An unnamed opponent points out that the hypothetical argument from 
opposed. wills within the godhead is unsound, because will depends upon 
knowledge, and it would be absurd to suppose that anyone would argue that 
two divine persons + were not equally omniscient. If they both possessed: all 
knowledge it is inconceivable that they should will opposites. All the Muham- 
madan schoolmen could say in reply to tais was that the supposition of an 
impossibility was possible, and as it was impossible to prove anything of God 
demonstratively the supposition was good enough for them ! 

Shahrastani saw that this was hardly an adequate reply to the objection 
and he adds a reply of his own which is a slight improvement but really is no 
answer. He attempts to show that there would be a duality within the knowledge 
of the two divine beings. But this is of course absurd if both were omniscient. 
He is on stronger ground when he asserts that there can be no distinction 
between two divine beings, unless there is some special field peculiar to one or 
the other. 


Even if it is admitted that the existence of more than one god is a logical 


1 The word person is of course not used. It is mare than strange that Shahrastäni, who 
knew a good deal about the Christian doctrine of tare» persons and one God (see his Mal), 
should be so perverse as to confine this discussion to the refutation of a theory which verges on 
polytheism. Possibly the explanation is that intellectual Muslims have always been uneasy 
when hypostases are mentioned, owing to the orthodox doctrine of the divino attributes ; v. infra. 
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possibility there is no proof thereof, and one cannot be expected to worship 
a god who is no more than a logical possibility. 


St. Thomas 

In the first place it should be noted that St. Thomas frankly admits that 
the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be discovered by man’s reasoning. It has 
been revealed to us in Holy Scripture and is of such a nature that we cannot 

presume to understand it perfectly. Nevertheless it can be shown that such 
a belief is not contrary to natural reason. 

It is a little strange that in a book intended for non-Christian readers the 
author should have traversed the ancient heresies. Some of them could be made 
to apply helpfully to contemporary unbelievers, but not many. However, 
the note on Arianism and its similarity with the teaching of Avicenna is 
illuminating. Of Arius and his followers he says: Quta iste Filius a deo Patre 
est alus, aestimaverunt eum non esse evusdem naturae cum Deo Patre: non 
enim tntellegere poterant, nec credere volebant quod aliqui duo, secundum 
personam distincti, habeant unam essentiam et naturam (IV, vi). 

These words exactly describe the attitude of the Muslim disputants. They 
could not understand, and were unwilling to believe. It is most unfortunate 
that the idea, much less the word, persona, which mediates between the warring 
conceptions of unity and plurality, has no place in Shahrastani’s thought. 
He saw that the essence (dhàt) of God must be One, and he thought that distinc- 
tion could only be located in finite categories. Muslims oppose the idea of 
hypostasts and. persona, but it is doubtful if more than a few (of whom, unhappy 
to relate, Shahrastani was not one) understood what is meant by it. Arabio 
has no word for personality. Shakhs is a person in one sense, but the word cannot 
be applied to Allah, whose unique characteristic it is to be unlike everything 
else. Allah is an individual—not a person, though masmuch as Muslim theology 
endows him with attributes which we are wont to consider personal it must not 
be assumed that the personality of God is to be denied. 

Here 8t. Thomas confutes orthodox Muhammadan teaching implicitly 
and in general and the ‘quasi-heretical teaching of Avicenna explicitly and in 
particular. The place and function of the First Intelligence according to 
Avicenna was similar to that assigned to the Son of God by Arius. 

St. Thomas replies to the assertion that there cannot be two agents in the 
act of production by saying that the Father and the Son do the same things 
in the same way: they have the same virtus et potestas. They are not two 
Gods because they do not share the divine essence between them as two men 
share human nature—the divine nature and God are not distinct. This is 
precisely the point that Shahrastani is unable to grasp. He quotes (apparently 
with approval) the philosophers who say that because two Gods would each 
share in being necessarily existent, necessary existence must be a genus and 
essential to them, their distinction being a species so that their essence must be 
composite. . 
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These and other arguments against the Trinity will be found in c. Gent. IV, 
x and xi. The answers reveal the subtle and penetrating reasoning of their 
author at his best, and form the background of much that has been written 
since his day. The words remanet sola distinctio relationis deserve to be borne in 
mind as they occur often in connection with the Muhammadan doctrine of the 
distinct character of the attributes of God. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Refutation of Anthropomorphism is closely connected with the preceding 
chapter, though for orthodox Muslims it was a far more serious question, 
because it was a doctrine which was held in one form or another by heretics 
and schismatics within the Muhammadan community. Therefore we should 
expect that the reaction against any form of anthropomorphism would run 
to extremes. In the Quran i is written that nothing resembles God and God 
does not resemble anything, a statement which would exclude all attempts 
to form a concept of the eternal if it were allowed to stand alone. In practice, 
as Shahrastani’s book shows, these words were not allowed to stand without 
qualification. Muhammadans, like Christians, felt themselves able to predicate 
attributes of God. They carefully guarded the descriptions so that it should be 
understood that what was predicated of God was predicated univocally. But 
in this chapter, which is aimed principally at the Shi‘as, who, like Christians, 
believed that the deity was revealed in the flesh," excessive emphasis is placed 
upon the transcendence of God. Shahrastani denies that God is a body or has 
any of the properties of body. He cites the anthropomorphists’ proof text 
(based on Genesis i, 26), “‘ God created Adam according to the form of the 
Compassionate,” but he does not explain it. 

Those who held that God had a body based their belief on the statement 
that God spoke in the Fiat of Creation, and speaking implies hearmg. When 
he spoke novelty was originated in His essence. Shahrastani refutes all such 
claims by the argument that nothing that circumscribes the infinite nature 
of God is permissible in our thought of the deity. There can be no potentiality 
or contingency in God. Some Muslims in their reaction against anthropo- 
morphism went so far as to deny all attributes in God except the attribute 
of divinity which is incomprehensible, to which others replied that the divinity 
of God could be known through visions. 

The Quran, like the Bible, speaks of God as being “ on high” and super- 
ficially it would seem that Muhammadanism and Christianity are committed 
to the view that God is in a place. Shahrastani shows that this and other 
similar expressions are to be interpreted metaphorically. The mistake has arisen 
through the application of human analogies and limitations to the divine 

1 Many thousands in India believe that the Aga Khan, who olaims to be a Muslim, is the 
incarnation of God. “ Missionaries in your Highness's pay and acting under your instructions 
preach in every prayer-house that your Highness is tha Almighty God, and that Divine worship 


is to be paid to you and to no one else.” (An Open Letter published by the Secretary of the Khoja 
Reformers’ Society, Karachi, 1927, quoted in T'he Moslem World, April, 1934.) 
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essence. But even so it may be asserted that God is in a place. He is in 
the world because His knowledge and will operate there, while His holiness 
and transcendence demand that we should understand that He is external 
to the world. Terms that indicate direction and dimension are meaningless 
when applied to the infinite. As applied to the deity they are concessions to 
man’s limitation, not boundaries to God’s sphere of activity. 

As to the assertion that God became a speaker after an eternal silence 
Shahrastáni replies that God heard and spoke from all eternity. The novelty 
is in the object of God’s activity, not in the activity itself. 


Thomistic Parallels 

In I, xx, quod Deus non est corpus, Aquinas agrees fully with Shahrastani 
that no quantitative body, no potential or contingent trait can be predicated 
of God. The imagination, which is the source of all attempts to ascribe to 
God corporeal substance or human form, ought to be put aside when we meditate 
on things incorporeal. 

Yet in one important respect St. Thomas joins issue with the Muslims, 
namely in their assertion that nothing resembles God. There is & sense in which 
man is like God. Effects fall short of their causes it 1s true, but there must be 
some likeness between them, and the perfection which God bestows on things 
reflects in some way His own inimitable perfection. Holy Scripture reminds 
us that man was made in the image of God, and also (Isaiah xl, 18) that nothing 
18 like God. Therefore it is better to say that the creature is like God than to say 
that God is like the creature. We can say that a portrait is like a man: we do 
not say that a man is like a portrait. 


CHAPTER V is short and of minor importance. It deals with the propriety 
of using epithets of God. Islam and Christianity are agreed that the terms by 
which we denote God’s Palos must, be diverse, and that they have the 
authority of revelation and man’s intuitive need of them. 


CHAPTER VI, which deals with universals and particulars from a purely 
philosophical aspect, has no counterpart in the Summa c. Gent., though it is 
useful for reference as it has an important bearing on the question as to whether 
God’s knowledge is confined to universals and whether a knowledge of particulars 
can be asserted of God without compromising the simplicity of the divine 
nature. 


CHAPTER VII is also too philosophical to call for much attention in the 
Summa c. Gent. so far as the discussion as to whether the non-existent is a thing 
is concerned. The belief that the world came into being out of pre-existent 
matter was one which struck at the root of the theistic view of the universe, 
and as such is strongly resisted by Shahrastani and St. Thomas. (There is, 
of course, a close connection between this theory and Ch. I, which deals with the 
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creatio ex nihilo.) Avicenna was responsible for the prevalence of the belief 
among Muslim philosophers, though it had been heard of before his time. 
The theory that the Creator himself was merely one of the first principles is not, 
of course, due to Avicenna. The Arabic word bar rendered “ creator ” is 
the same as that of Genesis 1, 1, in Hebrew ; and itis doubtful whether in itself 
it contains the idea of creating out of nothing. (The same may be said of the 
Arabic synonym khalaga. Both verbs can be followed by the material from 
which the object is “ created ".) 

The other form in which the theory of pre-existent matter was held is 
interesting, though not important, for our purpose, namely that the world 
came into existence from atoms which were in themselves indivisible but 
capable of forming, in conjunction with other atoms, all the diverse forms of the 
universe with which we are familiar. The discussion which follows has a very 
real importance in that it shows how the theory of substance and accident 
must break down in the last resort. The irreducible atom can be said to be 
free of accident because it cannot be other than it is. On the other hand, in 
as much as it occupies “ place ” it is an accident, or rather susceptible of 
accident. A deadlock was reached and no further progress could be looked 
for in this direction. 

Shahrastani sums up by saying that matter is never free from form in 
which it must subsist. Form subsists not in matter but in the dator formarum. 
Matter by receiving form preserves it, and form only comes into being in 
matter. In actual existence they cannot be distinct. There can be no matter 
without form and no form without matter, though m the mind they are distinct. 


Thomistic Parallels . 

In II, xl, St. Thomas addresses himself to the problem quod materia non 
est prima causa distinctions rerum. Matter cannot be a cause of anything 
because it is potential. Matter only becomes a cause when it is moved by an 
agent. Therefore when an effect results from the disposition of matter we must 
look beyond the matter to the intention of the agent for the cause. (However 
he does allow a certain causality to matter when the intention of the agent 
fails, as in the production of monsira et alia peccata naturae. Such things result 
a casu propter materiam.) He argues that forms do not result from the disposi- 
tion of matter, as Avicenna maintained, as their first cause, but on the contrary 
matter is disposed to become form, that is to say that the idea behind the form 
determines the form and the disposition of matter, not the disposition of matter 
the form. The celestial bodies are an indication that pre-existent matter was 
not the cause of the distinction of things, because though they differ from one 
another they have no contrary. And then, so push the argument further back, 
if matter were the cause of distinction it would have to be distinct in itself. 
But it is not. Every matter comes into bemg from something else and as we 
have seen the ultimate owes its existence to God. Form is superior to matter 
because it is its perfection. Forms are not produced for the sake of matter but 
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matter for the sake of form. Therefore the distinction in things in their several 
forms is not for the sake of matter. In the final paragraph to this chapter 
he indicates the ultimate source of these theories and refutes the upholders 
of them in their more modern guise : per hoc autem excludstur opinto Anaxagorae 
ponents infinita prinoipia materialia a prinoipio quidem commixta in uno 
confuso, quae postmodum intellectus separando rerum distincitonem constituti ; 
et quorumcumque aliorum ponenivum diversa principia materialia ad distinctionem — 
rerum causandam. 

Once more agreement between Christian and Muslim is attained. Both 
hold that matter is inferior to form ; that it exists for the sake of form, and that 
it owes its existence to the Giver of Forms. 


CHAPTER VIII marks a definite cleavage between Shahrastani and 
St. Thomas, but it will be seen from the former’s words that there was a con- 
siderable body of opinion among Muslims, especially the philosophers, which 
by its insistence upon distinctions within the simplicity of God’s nature held 
much that was favourable to a Christian interpretation of God’s nature. 

One section argued that the world’s need of something to determine what 
should and what should not be, demanded that the world should have a Maker. 
A Maker must have power. The perfection of His work points to His knowing, 
and the principle of diversity in individuals points to His willing. All these 
attributes point to their possessor being alive. Unless we used adjectives which 
expressed these qualities we should have to employ their opposites and say that 
God was impotent, ignorant, and dead, which God forbid | 

It was argued against the orthodox school that they had no right to infer 
the divine attributes by means of analogies drawn from man’s experience 
because they held that things differed by their essences and existence (i.e. 
that they were so because God had made them so and not for any other intelli- 
gible reason). Moreover they held that man’s free will and power was only 
* acquired ". He could not “ produce " anything. So that they had no right 
to draw a parallel between divine and human acts and from that deduce divine 
attributes. The orthodox replied that they did recognize the validity of intellec- 
tual modes and aspects and the influence of intention on act. 

Again it was argued against them that they had no right to use human 
analogies and say a building requires a builder and a builder must have power, 
etc., because a human builder required material, and they did not admit 
that God created the world out of pre-existent matter. Thus they had no right 
to employ induction in seeking for the divine attributes. 

The Imam al-Haramain denied this, and asserted that the existence of the 
contingent demanded that God should have acted by way of an attribute 
because that which causes through its essence does not specify: (i.e. that the 
same cause always has the same effect) : therefore, as God has specified things, 
he must have done so through an attribute which was additional to His essence 
and the Quran calls this attribute volition. (The debate then repeats some of the 
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arguments as to essential causation and divine production mentioned in 
Ch. L.) 

The opponents maintained that all the attributes were contained in the 
assertion that God is necessarily existent essence in majesty and perfection. 
We can name him by analogy from indications of His essential activity or 
from His transcendence above human names. The first class is relative like 
Cause, Principle, Maker ; the second negative like One, Intelligence, Intelligent, 
Necessary. 

The orthodox maintained that this view of God is inadequate. Relative 
terms must be excluded in all references to God. All such expressions, by 
implying a relation closer than and other than that of servile dependence upon 
God, are invasions of the divine prerogative. In fact the philosophers’ hypotheses 
of necessitator and necessitated, First Cause and first effect, are practically 
the same as the Christian doctrine of the relation of Father and Son—an 
impious blasphemy against which the Quran warns us. 


Thomestic Parallels 

If this chapter stood alone it would be difficult to discover what Shahrastani 
really thought about the divine attributes. He is concerned to uphold them, 
but they must be asserted m terms which do not compromise the simplicity 
of God. The fundamental difference between Christianity and Islam in its 
doctrine of God lies in the conception of man’s relation to God. The only 
relation which orthodoxy permits is that of created to creator, of slave to 
lord. The Christian conception of man as in some sense a dim reflexion of the 
divine glory, a partaker in the divine nature, a child of God, has been lost. 
The centuries since Muhammad had been occupied in controversy with Chris- 
tians, and the reaction against the Christian doctrine of the incarnation had 
made Islamic orthodoxy harder and less receptive than at first. With the 
rebellion of the mystics and heretics against this view of man’s spiritual life 
and the loss of vitality when the intimacy of the Quranic religion was submerged 
in the Muhammadan code we are not concerned here. 

No such balance is ta be found in any Muhammadan theologian (save perhaps 
Algazel) as St. Thomas gives us in his weighing of the claims of God and man in 
5.6.6. I, xxix f. He carefully distinguishes what can be said of God alone 
and what can be said of God and His creatures; and he finds a connecting 
link in the divine perfection, a portion of which in varying degrees is given 
to every object of the divine creation. He agrees with Shahrastani in holding 
that what can be said of God and man is only by similitude and metaphor, 
and he avers that a plurality of names is not inconsistent with the divine 
simplicity. So far as the mind is concerned we can only know God from His 
effects. Here again he is in agreement with the Muslims. And since the effects 
are various the terms by which we denote God must also be many according 
to the perfections that are revealed in the world of phenomena. If we could 
understand God’s essence we should use only one name of Him. 
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As the space allotted by Shahrastani to the divine attributes is very large 
and under several heads it is advisable to curtail the discussion here in order to 
bring the two works into closer relation one with another. 


CHAPTER IX. THAT THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES CAN BE KNOWN 


This chapter witnesses to the remarkable diversity of views about the 
divine nature which were held by Muslims in the centuries before the school 
of al-Ash'ari became dominant in the Muslim world. 

In the first place the Mu‘tazila held that God was Living, Knowing, Deter- 
mining, in His essence, not by qualities subsisting therein. Some of them held 
that God knows himself, but that His self is not to be called Knowledge. 
When the Mu'tazila came to define what was meant by divine attributes 
most of them said that they were names and predications of the divine essence. 
They were not states and qualities such as attach to mundane things. 

The Ash'arttes, who became the orthodox party, claimed that God knew 
by knowledge, willed by a will, heard with hearing, etc., and that these qualities 
were additional to His essence, eternally existent as ideal realities subsisting 
within His essence. 

The philosophers denied the propriety of using such terms. The necessarily- 
existent was a simplicity, and no qualification or species could be joined to 
Him. No distinction of any kind whatever is to be asserted of His essence. 
Negative terms may be used which imply His difference from everything else, 
e.g. One or Intelligence which imply his immateriality ; or relative terms like 
Maker, Wise; or terms both negative and relative like Willer. But relative 
terms must not be understood to necessitate plurality in His essence. 

Those who upheld the doctrine of separate attributes (Sifatiyya) within 
the deity asserted that there were four valid analogies which could be drawn 
from human experience and reason and applied to prove the existence of dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead :— 

(1) The first was cause. In this world a man knows because he possesses 
knowledge. Cause and effect are inseparable and unthinkable apart from each 
other. If it were possible to think of a Knower without knowledge it would 
be equally possible to think of knowledge without a knower. He who has 
qualities must be described by them, and if he is described them by he 
must needs have the qualities. This argument covered the divine will and 
speech. 

The Mu'tazila objected that such an explanation of the principle of causation 
made God the object of cause. God knows necessarily from His essence. More- 
over even so far as this world is concerned the analogy breaks down, for 
necessary propositions have no cause. What cause can be assigned to the sub- 
‘stance being receptive of accident ? The necessary distinction between the 
eternal who is not cause and the temporal which is caused has been lost. 

To this the Sifatiyya replied that by causation they meant logical necessity 
and a reciprocal logical connection. They did not mean the causation of an 
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agent in production. Their opponents answered that there was no resemblance 
between the knowingness of God and the creature save in name. 

(2) The second argument on which the Sifatiyya relied was “ condition ”, 
ie. a thing or circumstance without which something cannot occur but which 
does not by itself necessitate the existence or occurrence of that thing. Thus 
they argued that life was a condition of knowledge in this world and the next. 
But the objection to this is that life itself is sufficient without a sound body 
in this world, and therefore no analogy can be drawn from mere life and applied 
to the being of God. 

(3) The third argument on which they relied was the validity of definition. 
The Sifatiyya, as Shahrastäni points out, failed to perceive the difference 
between God’s knowledge and men’s knowledge. A knower is one who possesses 
knowledge, but can this be said of God ? It is true that in the Quran God is 
said to possess certain things, but such things are patently not attributes. 
The Sifatiyya held that it was impossible that divine essence should comprehend 
or be connected with an objective relation, and therefore it must have a 
comprehending quality which could come into relation with knowables. 

The Mu'tazila objected that God knows things because He is a knower, 
not by knowledge, and not by essence. No definition covers this. The Sifatiyya 
replied that the essence itself could not contain the distinction between what 
is known and what is decreed, because the first is a much wider category 
than the second; and if they were not distinct everything that God knew 
would be decreed by Him. Therefore there must be separate qualities beyond 
the divine essence. The Mu'tazila answered that these were merely intellectual 
relationships. A substance was not a plurality because we could conceive 
different things about it. To this the Sifatiyya agreed but added that the 
different relations of substance and accident were not the same as the different 
specific realities of the divine attributes. We can know that God is 
self-subsistent, but that does not tell us that He knows. 

The Mu‘tazila denied the validity of the analogy between human and 
divine characteristics. One tried to find a means of reconciling the two differing 
parties by saying that there was no real difference between those who hold that 
knowingness was a state which could not be said to exist or not to exist, and 
the Sifatiyya who held that it existed in the divine essence. Here apparently it is 
Shahrastàni himself who interposes the objection that those who hold that 
states or modes could be predicated of the divine essence went dangerously 
near the Christian doctrine of a trinity of persons and a unity of substance. 

After a long-drawn-out discussion with many repetitions the Mu‘tazila 
ask their opponents to define the attributes to which they assign a positive 
existence eternally with God. If they are not His essence what are they ? 
They must either be temporal or eternal, and as they cannot be temporary 
they must by being eternal be other gods, 

The Sifatiyya replied that this was no true dilemma. The attributes are 
not the essence nor other than the essence. In saying this they were claiming 
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the same freedom as the authors of the theory of states or modes, who said 
that they neither existed nor did not exist. Divinity is perfection. You cannot 
say that eternity is the specific attribute of God, for that would make him a 
genus. God does not “need” His attributes as if they were instruments. 
What the philosophers call relationships and aspects they called attributes. 
Shahrastani brings the debate to a close by asserting that there is a real difference 
between these characteristics, though he does not say how they are to be 
. indicated. His contribution is the assertion that the misunderstanding has 
come about through applying existence and all its implications to God and man 
univooally. 


Thomistic Parallels 

It will be obvious that the views of the Mu'tazila, who were regarded much 
as we regard Arians, are sometimes nearer to the Christian interpretation 
of the nature of God, while at other times the more orthodox Muslim inter- 
pretation. seems to be more in accord with our view. It will have been seen that 
there is no sure foundation for very-definite statements of what was believed 
in the twelfth century among Muslims. We have no olear statement as to 
whether the attributes were in God's essence or additional to it. The Mu'tazila 
in their debate with the Sifatiyya tried to get a definite answer from their 
opponents and were not successful. Their theologians were bound to uphold 
the doctrine of the divine attributes as it is based on the Quran; but as they 
said, it could be understood to indicate distinctions within the godhead and 
thus imperil the central doctrine of Islam, the oneness of God. 

On this subject Bt. Thomas has perhaps more to offer Muslims than any- 
where else so far as philosophy is concerned. He begins by asserting that the 
divine essence is such that no human mind can grasp it. We must begin by 
endeavouring to ascertain what it is not rather than what it is. Thus by dis- 
tinguishing God from everything else we shall reach a knowledge of God by 
negation which will at any rate assure us that God is different from all else, 
c.G. I, xiv. This via remotiontis has already been met with m Shahrastani. 
With consummate skill St. Thomas develops this argument to show that God 
is eternally necessarily existent without potentiality, matter, or composition, 
not a body, and so on. God is therefore His own essence. He is also His own 
being, because if He were not His own being He would possess it only by 
participation, not by essence, and could not, therefore, be the first being—which 
is absurd. Therefore God is His own essence and His own being. 

From this it follows that nothing can be added to God’s essence by vay of 
accident. In I, xxiv, Quod esse divinum non potest designari per addinonem 
differentiae substantialis, he raises the same question as the Mu'tazile. That 
which makes a thing to be in act and is intrinsic to that thing is either the whole 
or part of its essence. That which designates anything by an essential designa- 
tion makes it to be in act and is intrinsic to the thing designated, otherwise 


it would not be essentially designated by it. Fe oportet quod st vel 0 
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essenita rei vel pars essentiae. Such a theory, which would seem to be the 
logical conclusion from the position taken up by the Sifatiyya, would there- 
fore result in our being compelled to believe that God’s essence is composed. 
of parts, which is demonstrably false, see xvii. What the Ash‘arites called 
sifat dhatiyya, essential attributes, are expressly denied by St. Thomas (I, xxiv, 
ad fin.) when he says that if anything were added to God to designate Him 
with an essential designation it would give to that to which it was added the 
notion of its proper quiddity or nature, because what is added in this way 
gives the thing actual being. But actual being is the divine essence (see xxii). 
Relinquitur ergo quod supra divinum esse nihil possit adds quo designet ipsum 
designatione essentials, sicut differentia designat genus. 

Nevertheless the Ash‘arites tried to guard themselves against the doctrine 
of specific differences within the godhead. It was this subject as much as any 
which caused Muslim theologians to discourage the study of philosophy. It 
was & subject which was only safe in the hands of skilled dialecticians. 

Aquinas so far would appear to have been what the Muhammadans call 
a Mu‘attil, one who stripped the divine being of attributes. But the key to 
the understanding of his theology is the conception of being. To him the being 
of God was not an abstraction from which all content had been removed by 
means of negations, but ib was universal perfection (I, xxvii). A thing which 
is its own being is perfection : a thing which is only white (e.g. possesses some 
whiteness) cannot be perfectly white because the whole possibility of whiteness 
does not belong to it. The notion that by denying states of being to God we 
diminish his perfection is due to equivocation. It would be true of us, but it is 
not true of God, who is His own being. 

No statement that we make of God can be univocal, though it can be 
intelligible. As we cannot grasp the oneness and simplicity of God we should 
endeavour to find the image of His perfection in multiplicity. And by multiple 
conceptions. Our assertions about God are ‘not therefore purely synonymous, 
and yet they do not imply diversity in God, because we are trying by these 
various attributes to designate a reality which is One. The complexity resides 
in the intellect, not in the object of its contemplation. 


CHAPTER X. THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE AND rts RELATION TO PARTICULARS 

The problems raised in this chapter are the relation of God's knowledge 
to future contingents and the relation of God's knowledge to particulars. 

With regard to the first, certain heretics held that God's knowledge was 
constantly receiving additions from new happenings because knowledge 
that a thing would happen was different from knowledge that a thing had 
happened. This the orthodox sternly denied. God's knowledge is in a timeless 
relation to phenomena, and His essence is not affected by the advent of the 
knowable. To perfect knowledge there is no difference between knowledge 
that a thing will happen and knowledge that it has happened. Human analogies 
have led men astray here. 
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Avicenna argued that the necessarily existent one could not know things 
external to Himself, so that His knowledge was constantly undergoing change. 
His intelligence only embraced universals actively and not passively. 

The orthodox refused to use the word intelligence of God and confined 
themselves to “ knowledge ” which has the sanction of the Quran. It was 
maintained that God's knowledge of singulars could be inferred from the order 
of the universe, but that this method was not open to those who denied God's 
knowledge of singulars. 

Avicenna held that intelligence was greater where matter was less, and that 
God who has no matter is the supreme Intelligence. 

The orthodox denied that God only knew His essence. And if His intelligence 
was active and not passive it would follow that every object of His cognition 
would be passive to Him, and He would therefore be the object of cognition 
to His own intelligence. If God’s knowledge of Himself is essential and His 
knowledge about things necessary what is their connexion one with another ? 
To distinguish between them is to postulate plurality in God. 

With regard to the assertion that God only knows universals the orthodox 
replied that unless we fall back upon one universal God’s knowledge would 
still be plural and to avoid that we should have to say with some that God 
only knows his essence. 

A new word is introduced into the discussion at the end of the ee 
namely “ capacity ” or “ fitness ”. It can only be applied to God metaphorically. 
It is used to cover the divine will, knowledge, etc. It is not to be confused with 
dsspostito, but is rather a term for the perfection which is in all the divine 
attributes. The question whether perfection alone ought to be regarded 
as the only attribute was so perplexing that one philosopher took refuge 
from the difficulty in a blind adherence to the words of the Quran. 


Thomasttc Parallels 

St. Thomas begins by arguing that God’s intelligence may be inferred from 
His perfection. The highest perfection to which mortals can attain must in 
some sense be a mark of the divine perfection. He agrees with Avicenna that 
every being is intelligent in proportion to its immateriality.! Aliqua res est 
intelligens quod est sine materia, curus signum est quod formae fiunt intellectae 
in actu per abstracttonem a materia. Understanding is of universals, not of 
particulars, because matter is the principle of individuation. Now as God 
, is His own being it is obvious that God's intelligence is identical with His 
essence. By its exercise the human intellect achieves act and some sort of 
perfection; but the divine intelligence remains in itself. God understands 
Himself perfectly and His intelligence is one in act with the intelligible. The 
only object which God knows of itself and directly is Himself, for He would 

1 No attempt is made here or elsewhere to discuss the ultimate origin of Avicenna’s theories. 


He confesses his great debt to Alfarebius, who depended on translations from Greek via Syriac. 
See further The Legacy of Islam, under “ Philosophy and Theology ”’. 
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have to turn away from Himself as it were to regard some other object. But 
any other object would be inferior to Himself, and thus the divine knowledge 
would be impaired—an impossibility. 

But we must not suppose that because God only knows Himself directly 
He knows nothing but Himself. Knowing a thing means knowing its 
capabilities. Inasmuch as God is the efficient cause of all things He must 
know all that they are capable of. Therefore all effects which pre-exist in 
God must be within His intelligence, and everything must exist in Him in 
its intelligible form. 

Against the Arabian philosophers St. Thomas argued that the theory 
that God does not know particulars is inconsistent with His perfection. The 
nature of everything is to participate in some measure in the divine perfection. 
By knowing Himself God knows the modes in which His perfection 18 imitable, 
I, 1. Every particular is made up of determinate matter and of a form indi- 
vidualized in matter. In man matter and particulars are understood by imagina- 
tion and sense and the proper object of the human intellect is universal. How 
then can the divine intellect, which is supremely immaterial, take count of 
matter and particulars? The answer goes back to the primary principle 
of St. Thomas that God knows His own being, and that everything that is 
partakes of being and is in the divine essence so far as its source 18 concerned. 
Matter and accidents are modes of being and are therefore within God’s know- 
ledge, so that knowledge of particulars must be asserted of God. To deny 
to God knowledge of particulars is really to deny divine causality. 

Now if God knows all that exists He knows all that can or might exist. 
God is apart altogether from time, and therefore strictly there is no such thing 
as a future contingent to Him. 

Here again the reasoning of the Christian scholar would seem to reconcile 
the dispute among the Muslim doctors. The teaching of Avicenna that God 
knew only His essence was a difficulty for them because the essence of God was 
regarded as beyond analogy. There was no scope for an imitatio det in perfec- 
tion either of intellect, morality, or ethic. Therefore if they admitted that 
` God knew only Himself it followed that He could not know what went on in 
this world, and consequently the doctrine of divine retribution on which the 
otherworldliness of the Quranic teaching is founded went by the board. They 
seem to have fallen back on the statement that God knew by a disposition : 
in other words that He knew because He did know; it was dangerous to 
speculate further. This is a subject which calls for further investigation. 


CHAPTER XI. THE DIVINE Wu 

The first question Shahrastani debates is whether God can be said to 
possess will. Certain of the Mu‘tazila denied this on the ground that the divine 
knowledge and power were sufficient. If He willed that would be mere volition. 
The orthodox denied the validity of the analogy, and asserted that will and 
knowledge were separate entities. Knowledge does not affect the known, 
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whereas will does affect its object. The philosophers’ theory of active knowledge 
18 to be rejected. 

The ‘second question concerned the nature of the divine will, whether it is 
eternal or temporal. The meaning of ‘ willer ” is the possessor of will. The 
eternal is not in a place, and the-divine will is not in a spatial object of the mind. 
(The word mutamakkin quoted in the text is an elusive term, and Shahrastani 
18 almost certainly adopting it from Avicenna’s Hudüd (38) where he says in 
reference to a thing of the mind which has no exstence, “ dimensions equal 
to the dimensions of the mutamakkin, the localizing body, are called place into 
which the dimensions of the localized body (mutamakkan) can penetrate.’’) 

The Mu'tazila admitted that the idea of volitions which did not subsist 
in a subject was contrary to the ordinary ideas of accidents and was a tour de 
force. But God could not be said to will by His essence, for that would make 
Him responsible for crimes and evils. Nor could there be an eternal will, for 
that is rank dualism ; nor could a temporary will subsist in God's essence nor 
in any other essence. Therefore it must exist not in a subject. 

The Ash'arites replied that to postulate volitions not in a subject was to 
rob them of their specific quality, and was utterly inadmissible. 

The third question concerned the universality of God’s will. The Mu‘tazila 
said that God willed particular acts in the sense that He created them according 
to His knowledge. There are some things that He does not will at all. The will 
could not be eternal, or it would be of universal validity, having as its object 
all the volitions of man including contrary wills. 

The Ash‘arites contradicted this by showing that the eternal will must 
be related either to everything or to everything that is proper to it. Obviously 
the latter is true. Will confers specific existence and is concerned with the 
renewal of existence from moment to moment. There was no difficulty about 
the eternal will being related to two, conflicting wills at the same time, for God 
knew which will would be realized and which would be stultified. 

The eternal will is only related to phenomena from one aspect, the 
momentary continugnce of phenomena by conferring existence upon them from 
moment to moment. 

The Mu‘tazila replied that if God's will is universal it is responsible for evil, 
whereas the Quran asserts that God does not will evil. 

The Ash‘arites replied that the divine will simply gave existence, and 
existence is good. So far as mind is concerned existence is an accident. God 
wills the good. Evil partakes of the nature of good, and from that point of view 
it is willed. There is no such thing as unalloyed evil. Man wills good and evil. 

The Philosophers hold that evil is deprivation and lack of perfection, 
and only comes into existence by secondary intention. 

The Mu‘tazila sought to prove that God does not will evil, because He 
has forbidden evil deeds. It cannot be said that God requires a thing and its 
opposite, for that would necessitate that the divine will and the divine knowledge 
should be in opposition, which is absurd. 
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The Ash‘ariyya replied that this was to forget God's knowledge and it 18 
impossible to separate the divine will from the divine knowledge. 

Shahrastáni winds up the debate at this stage by asserting that there 1s a 
difference between the existence which the divine will accords to human act, 
and the character of it acquired by the human agent. Thus God creates the 
posture of prayer or the successive stages of pilgrimage, but it is man who 
becomes a worshipper and a pilgrim. The act is related to God from moment to 
moment. God wills it and approves it from moment to moment; but a bad 
action is only willed ; 1t 1s not approved, that is to say it is created from moment 
to moment and is held to be blameworthy and punished. Thus the human act 
18 given existence as against non-existence, and only in this sense is it willed 
by God. (The confusion of will with mere acquiescence here is obvious.) 

The debate on the subject of evil is taken up again by the philosophers 
who urge that there is a world movement towards the good. Evil is deficiency 
and privation, the loss of a thing’s perfect nature. Accidental evil exists 
because of matter. It began through a certain disposition which prevented 
the proper receptiveness of perfection. Thus the object is to blame. It is better 
that there should be a good mixed with evil than that there should be no good 
at all. 

Shahrastani sums up by marking out a clear line between the sphere of 
divine predestination and human choice. The first is entirely good, the second 
is evil. What may seem to be evil in God’s works 1s only relative, not absolute. 
At the same time the scriptural authority for a belief in evil spirits cannot lightly 
be set aside. 


Thomsstio Parallels 


In I, lxxi, St. Thomas argues that if there is intelligence in God He must 
have a will, because intellectual delight comes from the will. As we have seen 
in the case of the other attributes, God wills nothing but the divine essence. 
In willing Himself He wills everything else. The same arguments that are 
used of God’s knowledge of particulars are used of His willing particulars 
without any change in His essence. 

As to the second point I can find no parallel to the theory of divine volitions 
not subsisting m a subject, except perhaps in an entirely different context, 
namely IV, lxv, where St. Thomas suggests that the accidents of the sacred 
elements remain suspended without a subject: unde relinquitur quod sint 
sine subjecto...ut scilicet. sola quantitas dimensiva sine subjecto subsistat. 

As to the third question St. Thomas shows that there is an obstacle in the 
way of the divine simplicity willing a multitude of particulars, as was shown 
above in his theory of God’s essence and being. The only things that God cannot 
will are such as are in themselves contradictory, for that would involve willing 
that a thing should be and should not be at the same time, which is manifestly 
impossible. It is of the utmost importance to remember that God wills things 
in so far as they participate in His resemblance. This was the view of the 
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philosophers to which Shahrastani refused to commit himself. It was not 
permissible to assert that God wills with a final object in view. St. Thomas 
agrees with the Ash‘arites to some extent in that the first thing to be willed is 
being, because God is the source of being and being itself. Nevertheless we must 
not say that there was a cause for God’s will, because God wills both end and 
act by a single will: in willing the end He wills the means; but it cannot be 
said that His willing the end is the cause of His willing the means. 

St. Thomas too agrees with much that has been said on the subject of evil 
in creation. The diversity of matter, and the mixture of good and evil or rather 
of positive good and the deprivation of perfection, constitute in a sense an 
insoluble problem. St. Thomas endeavours to explain it on the same lines as the 
Arabian philosophers: malum non est existens neque bonum; and privatio 
est negatio in subjecto, III, xi. Good is in a sense the cause of evil, yet God is 
not the cause of evil. He agrees with certain of the Muslims that the defect 
comes from the defective disposition. of the object and God is only its cause by 
accident. Thus, as Shahrastani has said in other words, the good effects of a 
secondary cause may be attributed to God, but not its evil and imperfection. 
St. Thomas’s example of the limping man, III, x, is worth comparing with 

Shahrastáni's example of the man on pilgrimage. The argument is somewhat 
` Similar though the point to be illustrated is different. 


CHAPTERS,XII AND XIII are almost exclusively Islamic in interest. They 
are concerned with the dogma that the Quran is eternal, pre-existing before the 
world, a doctrine which was taken over from Judaism (which held that the 
Torah pre-existed) and was strengthened and emphasized in opposition to 
the Christian doctrine of the Eternal Word. 


CHAPTER XIV deals with the nature of ordinary human speech and with 
psyehie utterance. It contains an interesting discussion of the properties 
and nature of the soul which has many parallels with the 8.6.6. II, vi, xv, 
lvi, Ivi, lviii, ete. But since Shahrastani contents himself with dissenting from 
the views of the philosophers and expresaly reserves & full discussion for another 
place it seems hardly fair to force a comparison between him and the Angelic 
Doctor. Quite clearly Shahrastani does not intend to accept the view of 
Avicenna that there is one possible intellect in all men (quod tntellectus possibilis 
non est unus in omnibus hominibus). 


CHAPTER XV again has no real parallel in the Summa contra Genitles. 
What St. Thomas has said about the divine attributes covers this discussion. 
The difference was one which Muslims had made for themselves. The Quran 
calls God a hearer and a seer. By their insistence on their Atirtbutenlehre 
the Muslims had to find a real rather than a metaphorical meaning for the 
terms. The commonsense view is put in the foreground by Shahrastani, and 
he makes it plain by what he does not say rather than by what he says that he 
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has no great liking for the Ash‘arite doctrine. Indeed it is doubtful whether 
the teaching had been definitely settled in his day. 


CHAPTER XVI. Tug Visio Det 

Shahrastani tells us that all parties were agreed that it was impossible 
to see God with the human eye. The chief question in debate was whether the 
apprehension which the creature hopes to attain of God hereafter is in any 
sense vision or whether it is merely an apprehension transcending knowledge. 

The Mu‘tazila raised several objections to the vision of God in the sense of 
knowledge. Unless it has the same object as knowledge there would seem to 
be no valid ground for making a distinction between vision and knowledge. 
It 18 vain to say that the sight can perceive abstract substances. It can see 
only coloured objects. Again what authority is there for supposing that the 
sense of vision can apprehend God any more than the sense of smell or taste ? 

The Ash‘arite replies to these objections seem to be little more than juggling 
with words. | 

Shahrastani himself lifts the debate on to a higher plane in that he connects 
vision with revelation. God reveals Himself to men immediately by revelation 
by way of inspiration in the case of a prophet, mediately to the faithful as a 
whole. Scripture asserts the possibility of the vision of God in the story of 
Moses, although it does not say that Moses actually saw God. Intellectual 
difficulties beset the proposition, but there can be no doubt that it is a truth 
of dogma and it is on the whole best to refer it to the divine omniscience. 


Thomastic Parallels. Cf. c.Gent. ITI, li f. 

There can be little doubt that in this matter the genius of St. Thomas 
surpasses the best efforts of the Arabians. The belief in the visto Det is common 
to both; but Shahrastani is obviously seriously shaken by the arguments of 
the Mu‘tazila. This is the more'strange because it was admitted at the outset 
that no question of physical sensual vision was involved (though the Mu‘tazila 
proceeded to argue as though the contrary were admitted). The difficulty 
for Muslims must again be referred to their notions of the being and essence of 
God. They could not relate them to the creature in any way that adequately 
satisfied the soul's longing for God, without compromising them or rather 
their own doctrine of the divine nature. 

St. Thomas begins by asserting that that which subsists only as & form can 
be the form of something else if the something else can participate in it. God 
is pure form : other intelligibles are not. Yet they have a form $m subjecto, 
and the divine essence can thus be compared to the human intellect. Neverthe- 
less no created substance can see God by its own unaided power. For the 
created intellect to see God the divine essence must first be united to the intellect 
as an intelligible form, and this can only be brought about by God Himself. 

The argument that no help can avail in bringing the sight, which can only 
see coloured objects, to see the divine substance St. Thomas meets by the 
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assertion that the divine substance, being the first intelligible and the principle 
of knowledge, is beyond the capacity of the created intellect by degree, and 
divine aid alone can close the gap. 

However, it is doubtful whether the exposition of St. Thomas would have 
been satisfactory from the point of view of a Muslim. 8+. Thomas uses the 
terms lumen and visto, but he expressly states in ITI, lv, that this divine light 
is divinae cognitionis principium, and that it is the intellect which sees God. 

The truth would seem to be that the Muslim theologians were trying to 
hold two irreconcilable theses: that God could be seen literally and that He 
could not be seen with the eye of sense. Unless they agreed with the more 
intellectual members of their community that the vision was one of intellectual 
light (as did Ibnu-l-‘Arabi, whose teaching indirectly influenced Dante pro- 
foundly), nothing could be done but to fall back on the authority of the Quran 
and abandon any attempt to find a rational explanation. 


CHAPTER XVII. Tae Nature or RIGHT AND WRONG 

In this section of Shahrastani's work is to be found a definite breach with 
the tradition of Hellenism which has so strongly marked his work hitherto. 
According to the Muslims actions are not good or bad in themselves. Reason 
cannot determine what is good or what is bad. Moral values depend entirely 
upon the law of Islam revealed by God. 

There was some attempt to modify this by the assertion that knowledge 
comes by reason, but reason cannot impose any moral obligation on men. 
Thus reason does not assure us that a lie is bad and that truth is good. No 
appeal to man’s instinctive dislike of falsehood is of any significance. What 
people did before the days of revelation, and how God was to reward or punish 
them, are matters on which we have no information, and therefore it is idle 
to attempt to debate them. Reason is no guide at all, because we instinctively 
disapprove of violent death and the destruction of property, but God evidently 
does not, because these things habitually occur. 

It is also utterly wrong to say that reason or wisdom determines God’s 
actions, because that would make wisdom or reason greater than God. No 
principle, no law, no ethic can be held to fetter the absolute freedom of God 
to do what He likes, | 

It is impossible to assert that God can be obeyed when He has given no 
law, and therefore where there is no obedience there can of necessity be no 
obligation on God to reward. It may be objected that such a theory abolishes 
the roots of jurisprudence, but this is not so. By law we punish a murderer 
with death, but how could we know by reason that it is more proper to destroy. 
a second life m order to discourage violence and crime than to inflict a lesser 
penalty which would not cause the loss of a second life ? 

Moreover if moral properties in actions rested on an intellectual basis the 
abrogation of law, which has admittedly and rightly occurred, would be 
impossible. The only criterion of right and wrong is the sacred law. 
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Thomishc Parallels. Cf. HI, exxvin f. 


St. Thomas’s article: Quod in humanis actibus sunt aliqua recta secundum 
naturam et non solum quasi lege posita, contains a clear refutation of Ash‘arite 
teaching. He starts from the evident fact that some people are so well disposed 
by nature that law is not for the most part necessary for them (“ The law is 
not made for the just but for the unjust "). The Divine Providence has endowed 
man with reason as the principle of his acts, and hence there are certain actions 
which are natural to man and right in themselves and not merely because the 
law prescribes them. If man has a determinant nature certain actions must needs 
become him. Itis natural and right that a man should take suitable care of his 
body: the contrary is evil. Man is by nature directed to God as his proper 
end, and therefore good and evil in human acts are not only due to law, but also 
to nature. 

There is thus a sharp and irreconcilable opposition between the Christian 
and Muslim apologists on this very important subject. There is no attempt in 
the theology of Aquinas to fetter the independent action of God. Rather it 
follows from His nature and being that the intelligence which He has given 
to men should guide them in the attempt to imitate divine perfection. 


In CHAPTER XIX Shahrastänt begins to apply himself to TEOEHNICAL TERMS 
IN Mustim THEOLOGY and to leave the larger questions of philosophy. The 
first question whether God's acts have a purpose was one which the Mu'tazila 
pushed to dangerous extremes. Their dootrine that God must do what is best 
for men was obviously not capable of demonstration, because particular and 
universal good in this world are often in sharp opposition. 

The orthodox view was that no efficient cause prompted God to create 
the universe. God does work for the good of man but no reason can be assigned 
for His act. Purpose is only possible where the agent seeks advantage. God 
cannot reap advantage from anything, and if it is said that He seeks the advant- 
age of others are we to suppose that this vast creation came about in order 
that man might find God ? In fact no reasonable motive can be assigned for the 
creation:of the world. The Creator cannot be interrogated about His actions. 


Thomistic Parallels. Cf. II, xxi. 


As this chapter deals with a variety of subjects it seems best to set the 
Christian and Muslim views side by side subject by subject. 

The problem is stated in different terms in the Summa c. Gent. ; the conclu- 
sions reached are sometimes similar, sometimes contradictory. St. Thomas uses 
the expression necessitas naturae and denies its application to God. We are 
not to suppose that Godis restricted like a natural cause which always has the 
game effect. It is God’s will that determines His action. Here, of course, 
St. Thomas is in agreement, so far as the conclusion is concerned, with 
Shahrastani. But the intellect of God (which Shahrastáni would insist upon 
calling knowledge) is also concerned in His action, and it must needs be that 
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He works for an end or the universe would have been the result of chance. This 
is the point which Shahrastani has missed. Obviously a thing cannot be directed 
to an end unless the agent knows the end, and the means to the end, and thus 
God works by intelligence and will. Nevertheless the opposition between the 
two writers is not so strong as would appear, because neither would admit that 
God acted by knowledge and intelligence as interpreted by man, but by divine 
knowledge or intelligence. For St. Thomas goes on to’ say (xxiv) that God 
works according to His (suam) wisdom, and this wisdom is not to be identified 
with human wisdom. The insistence on the divine wisdom rather than abstract 
wisdom in this chapter is most marked. 

III, xcvii, is one of the most interesting chapters in the Summa c. Gent. 
for our purpose, as it is the one that contains a definite reference to the doctrines 
of the Mutakallimün with whom we have been dealing. Here it is shown that 
the arrangement of the universe has been brought about for a definite reason. 
God directs all things to His goodness as their end. Not as though His good- 
ness gained anything (a pomt which the Muslims urged against purpose, 
arguing that purpose implied an expectation of profit), but that the likeness 
of His goodness might be impressed on all things. St. Thomas accounts for the 
multiplicity of things by the theory that they were better fitted to represent 
the perfection of the divine goodness. This argument is developed with all 
St. Thomas’s power of illustration and reasoning. The divine intelligence 
and the divine goodness caused diversity in things; but although the divine 
goodness is the cause of the creation of things they depend on the simple will 
of God, so that the reason of things presupposes the divine will. 

Accordingly the two errors are refuted : (1) the error of the Mutakallimün, 
who assert that the sole reason why fire heats rather than chills is because God 
so wills; and (2) the assertion that the ordering of causes proceeds from the 
divine providence by way of necessity. 


SHAHRASTANT ON GRACE 

The Ash‘ariyya held that Grace was a special power created by God by 
which men obeyed Him and chose to obey Him. Like all the objects of God's 
creation it 18 renewed from moment to moment. But grace has its opposite : 
khidhlàn (ht. °“ abandoning "), the creation of the power to disobey. 

The Mu'tazila held that grace is the manifestation of signs in creation by 
which we can infer God's existence. Revelation is lutf, sufficient grace. 

Those who took a middle course held that all men were partakers of grace 
in the Mu'tazilite sense, but that particular individuals received a special grace 
in that God causes them to trust in Him. Khidhlan, abandoning, means that God 
leaves them to their own devices. God sets the seal on wilful blindness and 
insensibility to His grace. 


Thomsstec Parallels. Cf. IIT, exlvin. 
Grace is God's assistance. There is no element of compulsion in it. The aim 
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of grace 18 almost the same in Muslim as in Christian theology, though its 
expression is different. In Christian theology emphasis is laid on man’s beatitude 
in God. In Muslim theology the emphasis is placed rather on obedience and the 
reward that obedience secures. St. Thomas, like Shahrastani, teaches that 
certain individuals receive a special grace. 

The idea corresponding to khidhlan—the éyxardAcuus of St. John of 
Damaseus-—1s to be found in clxi (though I cannot find that St. Thomas uses a 
special word for it). We cannot inquire why God converts some by his pre- 
venient grace and allows others to continue sinning, for this depends on His 


simple will. 


CHAPTER XIX. THE EVIDENTIAL NATURE OF MIRACLES AND THE ÍIMPECCA- 
BILITY OF PROPHETS. 

It 1s unfortunate that the Summa c. Gent. contains no parallel to the 
extremely interesting discussion on the evidential character of miracles. Two 
objections raised by the Mu'tazilites and others are often precisely those which 
modern minds feel, and it would have been of more than academic interest to 
see how St. Thomas would reply to them. To Christians Shahrastani’s point 
of view is instructive in that it shows how miracles had come to be the criterion 
of a prophet’s truth. As we have seen, St. Thomas in the beginning of the Summa 
starts from the assumption that Muhammad did not perform any miracles save 
the alleged miracle of the Quran. This is historically true. Muhammad himself 
denied that he could give any supernatural sign, save that of his message. But 
in intercourse with Christians Muhammadans felt themselves at a disadvantage 
in this matter, and so traditions were forged in the name of Muhammad’s 
immediate followers which showed him in the light of an equal or even superior 
to our Lord. Had St. Thomas known of this alleged power in Muhammad 
he would no doubt have devoted some space to & discussion of it. 

St. Thomas deals with miracles in IIT, ci, but not in a way that is pertinent 
to Shahrastani’s arguments. "There is a considerable difference between his 
miraculum and Shahrastani’s mu'jiza, which means something that makes 
attempts at imitation impotent. The miracle is something at which we wonder : 
the mu‘jiza something which rival claimants are impotent to copy. The first 
describes perfectly the effect of our Lord's miracles of healing on the beholders ; 
the second exactly fits Moses’ ascending scale of mu‘jizät in which he first 
performed signs that could be imitated, until at last he produced the complete 
mu'jiza when his rod swallowed up the rods of the Egyptian magicians. This 
story, it will be remembered, appears in the Quran as well as in the 
Old Testament. 

The mechanical theory of miracles in Islam is naive: God is believed to 
produce a miracle “ to order ", as though from behind a curtain an invisible 
presence produced 8 portent on the application of a prophet. 

With Shahrastani St. Thomas would seem to admit that magicians have a 
certain power in nature, but it is a much more guarded admission than that 
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made by Shahrastani’s opponents. He denies that they can do more than any 
rational person, though they do acquire exceptional influence through the 
demons to whom they appeal. Nevertheless all are subject to the power and 
providence of God. He and Shahrastani are in agreement that sorcery and the 
kindred arts are fall of trickery and are marked by extravagancies of voice 
and gesture. They have nothing in common with such miracles as raising the 
dead. 


CHAPTER XX. THE RESURRECTION 

This last chapter on dogmatic theology is obviously less to the author’s 
taste than the more philosophical questions he has hitherto discussed. He has 
two points to make about the resurrection : first that it is a resurrectio corporum ; 
and secondly that the soul returns in the order of merit in which it left the 
body. 

The doctrine of Muslim and Christian is almost identical here. Both assert 
that the human soul is immaterial, that it is naturally united to the body 
and must needs be reunited to it. The natural union of soul and body demands 
the future resurrection of the body. Both appeal to faith as well as to reason 
and to the fact that without a resurrection there can be no proper scale of 
rewards and punishments, 

The fable of the interrogation in the tomb by two angels (Munkar and 
Nakir) is a popular development of a legend at one time current among the 
Jews. It is to be compared with the statement: quod animae statim post 
separationem a corpore poenam vel praemium consequuntur (IV, xci). 

The discussions which follow on the mythology of the Muhammadan 
paradise may be passed over, as well as the purely theological question as to the 
content of faith: what is a Muslim, and to what extent can a nominal assent 
to the verities of the faith be accepted, etc. ? 

THE IMAMATE has often been erroneously compared with the Papal office 
in Christianity, perhaps not so erroneously as many Orientalists suppose. If 
the pope has abandoned all claim to territorial and civil jurisdiction there is no 
analogy, but if the pope may call men to a Crusade, there is an obvious connexion 
between the two offices. However, the theory and progress of the two institu- 
tions do not call for notice here. They concern a controversy which had not 
arisen in an acute form in St. Thomas’s day, as do such matters as the authority 
of tradition, of the individual conscience, the equality of all believers, catholic 
consent, etc. In these matters Islam reached a crisis centuries before the 
Reformation. 


Conclusion 

Enough has now been said to enable the reader to form his own opinion 
of the justice of the claim that the Summa contra Gentiles was not a success, 
and in the nature of the case, never could be. Its merit as an expositiin of the 


1 [t is found in one of the later collections of tradition. 
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Christian faith is beyond all praise: as an essay in Christian apologetic contra 
Mauros it falis under serious criticism. 

So much has been said in the comparison of the chapters seriatim, so much 
lies unanswered and unheeded in Shahrastani’s work, that there can be no 
doubt that St. Thomas lacked the training of an Arabist without which it is 
unwise to engage in argument with Muslims. 

The principle on which Aquinas relied m addressing himself to Muslims, 
namely the appeal to natural reason, was not one which would be accepted 
as the basis of discussion by the Ash'ariyya. The function of reason was to 
register, as it were, the decisions of the sacred law. Though Aquinas marks out 
plainly the function of reasoning in relation to our thought about God, 1t cannot, 
I think, be held that tke two rival religions are brought face to face and com- 
pelled to consider each other’s arguments. 

Neither writer can be said to represent Christianity or Islam completely 
and without all controversy, but it is questionable whether a better champion 
could be evoked from either camp. In venturing to criticize one whose name 8 
revered throughout Christendom on one single point I am bound to point out 
that none since his day has put, or attempted to put, Christian faith and worship 
so comprehensively before the Muslim world. The vast importance of creating 
sympathy and understanding between these two great groups of theists should 
be apparent to all. St. Thomas hac one great advantage over a modern writer : 
he moved in the same circle of ideas as his would-be converts. Aristotle and even 
his Arabian commentators were authorities common to both parties. A modern 
scholar, unless perhaps a seminarist, breathes this atmosphere as one from 
another world. Modern science, physics, biology, astronomy, and especially 
modern psychology and modern criticism of the Bible, have profoundly modified 
his view of the activity of God and the mode of His revelation. Yet somewhere 
there must be 8 man who could take up the work which the saint addressed to 
thirteenth-century Muslims and relate it more closely to Muslim faith and belief, 
while taking into account the intellectual achievements of our own age and time. 


Materials for South Arabian History 
Notes on new MSS from Hadramawt 
By R. B. SERJEANT 
(Continued from BSOAS. XIII, p. 307.) 


SECTION 1 
Part II 


Biographical Collections (short notices) 

HE basis of the list of biographical works in this part is the material in two 
articles from al-Rabijat al-‘Alawiya, a rare but learned journal published 
by the ‘Alawi saiyids for about four years at Batavia." This journal is unlikely 
to be found in Europe, unless indeed a set exists in Holland, but it is a source 
of major importance for the student of Hadrami history, as he will find material 
there not available elsewhere. I have not seen a complete set even in 

Hadramawt, though individual issues are to be found in various libraries. 
These lists were not compiled by bibliographers, and in most cases all but 
the barest details of title and author’s name is omitted, but it is probable 
that the compilers had actually seen the majority, if not all of these works. 
I have where possible, therefore, given the appropriate references, and hope 
this may form a sort of preliminary guide-list by which to build up a collection 

- of Hadrami biographical works. This list is of course anything but exhaustive. 


(a) Printed or Lithographed Terts 
(i) Muh. b. Abi Bakr al-Shilli Bà ‘Alawi (ob. 1093/1682). 
Al-Mashra‘ al-Rawi fs Mandktb al-Sddat al-Ksrám Al Ati ‘Alawi. (Cairo, 
1319/1901-2.) 


al-Athar, 1, p. 71. 
The Mashra is said to be based on the Tartkh Bà ‘Isä (see biogs. no. xviii). 
For other works by this author, see biogs. nos. xii and xiii. 
(ü) ‘AH b. Abi Bakr al-Sakran al-Sakkaf (ob. 895/1489—90). 
Al-Barkat al-Mushtka. (Cairo, 1347/1928-9.) 
Refs. Unknown to Brock., but a copy in my possession. A source of Abū 
Makhrama’s Ktlddat al-Nahr. 
(iii) Abū Bakr al-‘Adani al-‘Alawi (no doubt the celebrated 'Aidarüs saint 
of Aden, ob. 914/1509). | 


have been printed in India. 
Refs. Unknown to Brock., but see Tar. Sh. Had., i, p. 105. 
1 ممع‎ the bibliography supra. In the later of the two articles the Khezänat Ta'izz is reported 


to have many M88., and a copy of al-Djanadi’s history is reported at Ibb. Dr. Hamidullah will, 
however, doubtless enlighten us on these matters in due course. 
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(iv) Al-Saiyid Shaikh b. Muh. al-Djifri (ob. Malabar, 1227/1812). 
Kane al-Barähin. Lithographic copies (1281/1864-5, Indian or Indonesian). 
Refs. Brock., Sup., ii, p. 1011. Rabita, i, ii, no. 24. It was composed 
in the thirteenth century H., and is said to be mostly tabakat and tarädiim, 
but I saw a good MS. in Huraida which seemed mainly to contain poetry 
of a Süfistic nature. This latter MS. was said to have been composed 
in 1199/1784-5. Copy (lithog.) in Tarim. 
(v) Ahmad b. Zain al-Habshi (Brock., al-Habasghi) al-‘Alawi (ob. 1144/1731-2). 
Sharh al-‘Aintya. Said to have been printed in Egypt. 
Refs. Rihlat, p. 16. Brock. , Sup., ii, p. 1001 (for the author only). Tar. 
Tarim. (CE blogs. no. xi) Composed : in piss twelfth century n., and 
Bald to consist أ‎ 
(vi) Muh. b. Zam b. Sumait (ob. Shibàm, 1172/1758-9). 
Ghàyat al-Kasd wa-l-Muräd ft Manäkib al-Habib ‘Abdullah al-Haddad. 
_ (Printed Bombay, 1885.) 
Refs. Brock., Sup., n, p. 566. Rabita, n, Hi, no. 30. Copy said to bei in 
al-Hàwi (the Hawta of the Haddad saiyids in Tarim). 
This work is said to consist of manākib. 
(vii) ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muh. b. Husain al-Mashhür. 
Shams al-Zahtrait al-Dahiyat al-Munira fı Nasab wa-Sidsilat Ah al-Bait 
al-Nabawi. (Lithog. Haidarabad, 1329/1911.) 
Copy in Al Kaf Library at Tarim (MS.), but this work does not seem to 
be known to Brock. or other authorities. Contains much information 
on saiyids and their movements and activities in Hadramawt. 


(b) Manuscripts 
(viu) “Abd al-Rahmän b. Muh. al-Khatib (ob. 855/1451). 
Al-Djawhar al-Shafjaf fi Manakib al-Sddat al-Ashraf.! 
Refs. _ Apparently not known to Brock., but s see Tar. xs Had., 1, p. 0 


Le Monde Oriental, ol 1931), xxv, p. 130. 
Rabia notes many places where it is found in Hadramawt. 
(ix) Muh. b. “Ali Khand ? al-‘Alawi (ob. 960/1553). 
Ghurar al-Bah@ al-Dawi fi Manakib al-Sada Bani Basri wa-‘ Aidid wa~‘Alawi. 
Refs, This is not found in Brock. See Tar. SA. Had., i, pp. 142-3. MS. 
in the Al Kaf Library at Tarim. It is also used as a source by Ba Fakih 
al-Shibri (Mukalla MS., p. 192). Copies are also said to exist in Huraida. 


Raba TA that re i8 a collection of taradjim, tabakat, and hikāyät. 


1 Rabua, ú, vin, pp. 321-3, notes a work al-My'atan al-Hikäya fs Manakib al-‘Aidaris, by 
“the author of the Djawhar ”, presumably ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Khatib. 

* I was informed that this name should be vocalized Khind, but Muhibbi, Khulasai al-A thar 
(Cairo, 1869), 1, p. 89, notes that it should be vocahzed Kharid. Cf. F. Wustenfeld, Die Cufiten 
in Sud-Arabien (Gottingen, 1883), p. 131. 
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(x) ‘Umar b. Muh. Ba Shaiban al-‘Alawi (ob. 944/1537). 
Al-Tiryäk al-Shaf' fs Manäkib al-Ashraf. 
Refs. Brock., ü, p. 401, with a slightly different title. 
(xi) Ahmad b. Zain al-Habghi al-‘Alawi (ob. 1145/1732-3). 4 
Al-Maslak al-Sawi Dhál al-Mashra‘ al-Rawi. 
Refs. Author noted in Brock., ii, p. 1001. Cf. Rihlat, p. 16. Tar. Sh. Had., 
11, p. 58, which gives the title as ALM. aslak al-N. abawi min al-Mashra' 


(xii) Muh. b. Abt Bake al Shilli (Bee item no. iy 
Al-Sana al- Bàhir Dhan al-Nür "om 


tabakat and tarddjim. 
(xui) Id. 

Al-Diawahir wa-l-Durar ft Akhbar Ah al-Karn al-Hadi ‘Ashar. 

Refs. Brock., ú, p. 383, Sup., ii, p. 516. Rabia, ú, iii, no. 12. al-Zahr@ 
(Cairo, 1346 H.), iii, p. 107, etc. I have seen a copy transcribed m 1216/ 
1801-2 in the Shibli Library in Habban, but under the same title as 
in Brock., K. kd al-Djawhar wa-l-Durar, ete. 

(xiv) Al-Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdullah Bal-Fakih (ob. 1162/1749). 

Raf‘ al-Astar ‘an Mafatih al-Asrar. 

Refs. Not known to Brock. Tar. Sh. Had., ü, pp. 85 seq. Rihlat, p. 135. 
Rabtita, n, ni, no. 13. 

Tarädjim and fabakät, said to have been composed m the eleventh 
century H., but this seems wrong. Copies said to be found with the 
| Bal-Fakih Saiyids of Tarim. 
(xv) ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. Mustafa al-‘Aidarüs ... Wadjih al-Din (ob. 1192/ 

1778). 

Dhail al-Mashra‘ (no title known to Rabia). 

Refs. This work unknown to Brock., but cited in Tar. Sh. Had., ii, p. 193. 
Raäbita, ti, i, no. 14. Said to be fabakät and tarädjim, but Rabia does not 
know the whereabouts of copies. 

(xvi) Id. 

Mir’at al-Shumis fs Manake Al ‘Aidarüs. 

Refs. Brock., i, p. 352, Sup., à, p. 479. Räbita, n, ii, no. 15. See also 
item no. xxxii. T'abakät and tarddjim. Copies said by Rabıta to be found 

‘with Al Barr Saiyids in Daw‘an. 
(xvii) Id. 

Al-Fath al-Mubin Sharh Abyat Fakhr al-Din. 

Refs. Brock., loc. cit. Rabia, ii, vin, pp. 321-8. Tar. Sh. Had., loc. cit., 
contains a full list of this author's works. I saw a copy with the Haddad 
Saiyids of Kaidün, 

1 This 18 evidently shortened from al-Shäfi to make a rhymung title; I have seen a title 

al-Wäf for al-Waflin Tar, Sh. Had. 
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(xviii) Ahmad b. Muh. Ba ‘Isa. 
Tàünkh Bà ‘Isa. 


that it is not known whether copies of this work exist. 
Said, to be tabakét 341 | 
(xix) ‘Îsa b. Muh. al-Habshi. 
Tärikh al Alama ‘Isa b. Muh. al-Habshi. 
Refs. Räbita, ii, ii, no. 20, bus not known to Brock., etc. According to 
this source some pages are said to be with Ahmad b. Hasan al-‘Attas 
(see Pt. I, item no. 15). I was not shown this work, but it may be with 
the Mansab of Huraida. 
(xx) Ahmad b. Zaini Dahlan (ob. 1304/1886). 
Mukhtasar al-Mashra’. 
Refs. Brock., ii, p. 499 and Sup., ii, p. 810, where this work is, however, 


+ ++ 


thirteenth century H., and to be arranged according to the tribes of the 
‘Alawi Saryids. 

(xxi) Abū Bakr b. Ahmad al-Shilli (eleventh/seventeenth century). 

Mukhtasar Kitab al-Ghurar (abridgement of item ix 2). 
any copies. 
It is remarked by Rabia that he composed in the eleventh century, and if 
so, Abii Bakr may be the son of al-Shilli mentioned on p. 158, and father of 
al-Shilli mentioned on p. 162 of Muhibbi, Khulasat al-Athar i. Cf. for 
the former, Brock., ii, p. 383 and Sup., ii, p. 516. 

(xxii) Al-Sh. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah Ba Sawdan (ob. 1266/1850). 
Faid al-Asrar wa-'Ettbas al-Anwar min Ma'ni Manziimat Saupd-na.. . 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barr (title of 
Huraida copy). 

Refs. Not known to Brock., but Rihlat, pp. 135 and 148. Tar. Sh. Had., 
Had., ii, p. 31. Copies said to be in Daw‘an, and I saw one text in 
Huraida with the Kadi in 4 vols., copied in 1286/1869-70. It contains 
the manaku of the two “Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahmäns, and other bio- 
graphies of the Al Barr (pl. Abrar) saiyids. It is said by Rabia to have 
been composed in the thirteenth century H., and the title is given there 
as Faid al-Asrér Sharh Kogidat al-Habib ‘Umar al- Barr. 

(xxiii) Id. 

Manakib al-Habib ‘Ah b. Hasan al- Attias. 


1 The author 18 ‘Ali b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah b. Husain b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Attäa 
(ob. 1172/1758-9), the saint of Maghhad, and the author of K. al-Riydd al-Mu’ntka ft 'LAlfaz 
al-Muiafarraka, a copy of which is in the Mosque Library at Huraida. I have transcribed the 
mam portions relating to Hadrami medical lore and beliefs, but it also contains information 
on a variety of other subjects. For Saiyid ‘Ali of. Rihlat, pp. 121 F., Tar. Sh. Had., ii, pp. 58. 
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Refs. This work is unknown to Brock. Rihlat, p. 148. Tar. Sh. Had., iii, 
(xxiv) Id. 

Hadà'sk al-Arwah. 

Refs. Rabia, ii, iii, no. 35. 
(xxv) Id. 

Diawalur al-Anfas Manäksb al-Habib ‘Alawi b. Hasan al‘ Agas. 

Refs. Unknown to Brock. Rabia, ii, viii, pp. 321-8. Rihlat, p. 150, with a 
long list of other works by the author. There is a copy which I have 
seen in the Al Kaf Library at Tarim. 

(xxvi) Id. 

T'habat al-Asanid al-‘Alawiya. 

Refs. Cf. supra, but I have traced no reference to this work. Rébifa, ii, 
viii, p. 321-8. 

(xxvii) ‘Alawi b. Ahmad al-Haddäd (ob. 1232/1817). 

Al-Mawahib wa-l-Minan ft Manak al-‘Allama al-Hasan. 

Refs. Brock., Sup., ii, p. 183, for the author only. Tar. Sh. Had., iii, p. 45. 
saiyids at Ba Nakil. 

(xxviii) Id. 

Manàkib al-Habib ‘Abdullah al-Haddad. 

Refs. Cf. supra, but this work is cited in none of the authorities consulted. 
Rabija, ii, viii, pp. 321-8, says some copies exist at al-Hawi in Tarim. 
He is the hafid of the subject of the biography. 

(xxix) Muh. b. Zain b. Sumait. 

Kurrat al-Asn. ft Mandkib al-Hab Ahmad b. Zam. 

Refs. Cf. item no. vi. Tar. Sh. Had., ü, p. 129, does not mention this work, 
nor is it known to Brock., or other sources consulted. Rabia, ii, iii, 
no. 31, says the existence of copies is not known.. 

(xxx) Id. 

Buhdjat al-Pw ad. 

Refs. Cf. supra. I have seen a copy in the Al Kaf Library in Tarim. It 
seems to be a compendium of item no. vi of these biographies, but it is 
not known to Brock. 

(xxxi) Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Härün al-Djunaid (ob. 1275/1859). 
al-Durr al-Muzhw fs Sharh Kasidat al-Satyid Mudhar. 
Refs. Tar. Sh. Had., ii, pp. 108, 111, for “Abdullah b. Dja far Mudhir, ete., 


(xxxi) Hatim b. Ahmad al-Ahdal al-Husaini (ob. 1013/1604). 
Al-Zahr al-Basim min Rawd al-Satyid Hatim ls-l-Imam ‘Abd al-Kädir b. 
Shaikh al-‘Ardaris. 
Refs. Brock., i1, p. 407. Muhibbi, Khuläsat al-A thar, 1, 496. Copies are noted 
as existing in Mecca and in the library of Husain b. Muh. al-Habshi. 
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There is an MS. in the Mosque Library at Huraida which styles itself the 
Diwan of this author, entitled Tawah° al-Diamal wa-Matals‘ al-Kamal 
(possibly the Divan mentioned by Brock.), in a reasonable hand though 
the text is considerably wormed. It seems to belong to an edition 
‘collected in 996/1588 according to my field-notes. Rabita, ii, viii, 
pp. 321-8. 


(xxxii) Mustafa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (son of author, of item xv seq.). 
Manaku al-Habıb ‘Abd al- Rahman 6. Mustafa (the author of item xv f.). 
Refs. This author is apparently not known to Brock. Rabta, i, vii, 

pp. 321-8. | ` 


(xxxiv) Al-Shaikh ‘Umar b. ‘Awad b. ‘Umar Shaiban. 

Manainb al-Habib ‘Aidarūs b. ‘Umar al-Habshi. 

Refs. Rabita, n, vi, pp. 321-8. Rihlat, p. 12, which mentions the subject 
of the biography at some length. The latter died in 1314/1896-7, so 
the biography was probably written some time after that date. ‘Umar 
b. ‘Awad was the pupil of 'Aidarüs. Rabia calls this biography al-Futühat 
al-‘Arshiya. 


(xxxv) Al-Sh. Muh b. “Umar Bahrak (ob. 930/1524). 
Manäkib Saiyid-na Abi Bakr al-‘Adani al-‘Atdaris (so in Rabita), perhaps 
identical with Mawahib al-Kaddis fi Manaku al-‘Asdaris. 
Refs. Brock., Sup., H, p. 554-5 (for author only), and most other sources. 


al-Kaddus. 
It might be added that he is the author of a book on music, cited in 
Brock., but no copies of this are known. 


(xxxvi) ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän Sahib al-Hamrä’ (ob. 889/1484). 
Fath al-Rahim al-Rahmän fi Manākib al-Aidarüs al-Akbar. 


Had., 1, p. 87, citing this work, but with a slightly different, perhaps 
more correct title. The full name of the subject of the biography is 
‘Abdullah al-‘Aidaris b. Abi Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Ra&hmaàn al-Sakkaf. 
(xxxvii) ‘Abdullah b. Abi Bakr al-‘Attas (fl. nineteenth century A.D.). 
Manälab al-Habib Abs Bakr al-‘Atéas. 
Refs. Apparently unknown to Brock. Rabita, ú, iti, pp. 321-8. Rihlat, 
p. 127, which gives the biography of Abii Bakr (ob. 1281/1864—5), who 
seems to have been a well known poet. The author of the biography is 
his son. 
(xxxvii) ‘Abd al-Kädir b. Muh al-Hebshi Sahib al-Ghurfa, and ‘Abdullah 
Ba Sawdan (ob. 1266/1850). 
Al-Futthat al-‘Arshsya wa-l-Manükat al-Habashiya (or al-Habshiya). 
Refs. Rabita, Yi, ii, pp. 321-8. Rihlat, p. 148, for ‘Abdullah Bà Sawdan 
who seems to have completed the work, the first portion of which was 
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written by ‘Abd al-Kadir. This work does not seem to be widely known 
and is not in Brock. Cf. item no. xxii for further data. 
(xxxix) Al-Satyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. Sulaiman al-Ahdal (ob. 1250/1835). 
Al-Nafas al-Yamäni fi Idjazat Bani ‘l-Shawkant. 
Refs. Author only known to Broek., iii, p. 1311. Rihlat, p. 148, mentions 
. him as a teacher of ‘Abdullah Bà Sawdan (see items nos. xxxviii and 
xxii) so he probably flourished about the beginning of the nineteenth 


wndds, and tarädiim of some of the ‘Alawis. 
(xl) Al-Sh. ‘Abdullah b. Sa'd b. Sumair (ob. 1262/1846). 
Kaladat al-Nahr ft Manäkib al-Habib Hasan b. Salah al-Bahr. 
Refs. Apparently unknown to Brock. Tar. Sh. Had., iii, p. 122 for author, 
and p. 146 for subject. 
(xl) Al-Saiyid ‘Umar b. Sakkaf al-Sakkäf (ob. 1216/1802). 
Tafrth al-Kulub. 
Refs. Not known to Brock. Tar. Sh. Had., iii, pp. 6 and 12, with a list of his 
other works. 
(xlii) Id. 
Manakib ‘Ala b. ‘Abdullah al-Sakkaf, perhaps known as Mawärid al-Altaf. 


li, pp. 97 f£., which gives the name of ‘Umar b. Sakkaf (not mentioned in 
Rata) as the author of a biography of ‘Ali b. “Abdullah (ob. 1181/1767). 
(xlii Al-Sh. Yahya al-Khatib’al-Tarimi (fl. seventeenth century A.D.). 
Manäkib al-Shatkh Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
Refs. Apparently unknown to Brock. Tar. Sh. Had., 1, p. 142 for the author, 
p. 141 for the subject of the biography, who died in 946/1539. Rabia, 


(xliv) Al-Sh. Hasan b. Ahmad Ba Shu‘aib (fl. end of tenth century n.). 
Manakib al-Shatkh Abi Bakr b. Salim. 


of Abi Bakr b. Salim of 'Ainàt, the subject of his biography (p. 45) ; 
the latter died in 992/1585. 
(xlv) ‘Akıl b. “Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. Yahya (f. thirteenth century z.). 
Manaku al-Habib ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. Yahya. 


this work, and p. 209 for the subject. 
(xlvi) ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Ahmad b. Abi Bakr Isra’il b. Isma b. Muh. b. “Umar 
al-Habbani. 

Al-Yakit al-Wakkada ft Mandktb al-Sdda. ' 

Refs. Not known to Brock. or other sources, but his grandson (born about 
980/1572) seems to be mentioned m Tar. Sh. Had., ii, p. 4. I saw a copy 
in the possession of the Shibli family in Habban, transcribed by one of that 
family in 1345/1926-7. 
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(xlvii) ‘Abdullah b. Abi Bakr Kadri Bà Shu'aib al-Wasiti (ob. 1118/1706). 
K. al-Zahr al-Basim fi Rubä 'l-Djannat ft Manakib al-Shaikh al-Fakhr 
Abi Bakr b. Salim Saheb ‘Anat. 

Refs. Not known to Brock., but for the author and text see Tar. Sh. Had., 
ii, pp. 22-3. Isaw this copy with the Shibli family in Habban, in a tran- 
scription made in 1335/1916-17. 

(xlviii) Muh b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Siräd] Ba Djamal (ob. 1019/1610). 
al-Durr al-Fakhir fi Taradjim Ahl al-Karn al-‘Ashir. 

Refs. Rabita, ii, vii, pp. 321-8. Muhibbi, Khuläsat al-Athar, i, p. 492, 
for a full biog. According to the latter this is only a portion of a larger 
work known as al-Birr al-Ra’üf fi Mantkib al-Shatkh Ma'rüf. 


(c) Works of Uncertain Origin 
(xx) Al-Saiyid Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (ob. 1348/1929-30). 

Manàkib al-Habib ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barr. 

Refs. Rabita, ii, vin, pp. 321-8, which remarks that this book is in press, 
but I have been able to trace no reference to it in Brock. or elsewhere. 

(1) ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. ‘Ali al-Sakkaf. 

Madjmü' Kalam al-Habib Hasan b. Saleh. 

Refs. Rabia, ii, vin, pp. 321-8. Perhaps there is a mistake in the name 
of the author and it might read b. 'Alawi, as a poet of this name is found 
in Tar. Sh. Had., ii, p. 147. The subject of the biography may be the 
saint who is usually known as al-Bahr. Cf. item xl. 

(H) Author unknown. 

Manàkib al-Habsb ‘Umar b. Sakkaf. 

Refs. Rabita, 1, viii, pp. 321-8, which says copies are to be found in Saiwiin. 
The subject of the biography may be the author of item xlv. Tar. Sh. 
Had. mentions & biography of ‘Umar al-Sakkaf by “Abdullah b. Sa'd 
b. Sumair (iii, p. 7). 

(Hi) Al-Saiyid “Abdullah (sic, but perhaps the author of xxxvii). 

Lum‘at al-Nibräs min Ashraf al-‘Ilm Al ‘ Atas. 

Refs. Rabita, i, vin, pp. 321-8. I can trace no other references to this work, 
however. 

(Hü) Author unknown. 

Manākib al-Habib Salsh b. ‘Abdullah al-' Attas. 

Refs. Ralnta, ii, viv, pp. 321-8, which, however, only mentions that it is a 
single volume work. For the subject of the biography see Rihlat, p. 125. 
He died in 1279/1862-3. Copy seen with Bà Surra at al-Masna‘a (Daw'an) 
with good local information. 

(liv) Al-Sh. ‘Abdullah al-‘Aidaris. 
41-0 al- Nabawt fs Manakb Al “Atdarüs wa ghasrihim man Bani "Alaws. 


os ane 


J &va, und Tarim. TE 18 s described as tarädjim and hikàagat. 
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(Iv) ALSh ‘Abdullah b. Shaikh al-'Aidarüs (fl. late tenth century H./ sixteenth 


century A.D.). 
ATStsila f Manàkib Al ' Asdarüs. 


in nf Brooks Bup., ii, p. 618. It is PET to consist of tabakat € tarädjim. 
Rabtta also adds that ‘Alawi b. Tahir al-Haddäd, the Mufti of Johore, 
has a copy. 
(lvi) Ahmad b. Muh. Bà Shumail (? pointing). 
Manākıb al-Habib ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Habashi. 
Refs. Rabt{a, ii, in, no. 28. This writer says a copy is m the possession of 
‘Alawi b. Tahir al-Haddäd, and that his brother “Abdullah b. Tahir 
. has composed a shorter version of it. It was composed in the thirteenth 
century H. 
(lvii) Author unknown. 
41-1 111 al-Wakkad fs Manakib al-Shatkh ‘Ak Ba ‘Abbad wa-Manaknb 
al-Shaskh ‘Abdullah al-Kadim Ba ‘Abbad. 
Refs. Raäbita, n, vii, pp. 321-8. 
(Ivi) Author unknown. 
Tad; al-Arüs Manakib Sahib al-Silsla h-ba'd Talamidhtht wa-l-Futuhai 
al-Kudswa (1). 
Refs. Rabtta, ú, vii, p. 321-8. Perhaps the RARES of the biography is the 
author of item no. liv. 
(hx) Sakkaf b. Muh. 
Nashr al-Mahasin wa-l-Awsaf. 
Refs. Copy in Al Käf Library in Tarim, but no details taken. Transcribed 
in 1333/1914-15. 
(Ix) B. Taha al-Sakkäf. 
Fr Manakib al-Sakkaf. 
Refs. Copy in Al Käf Library in Tarim, apparently also transcribed in 
1333/1914-15. No details taken. 


SECTION II 
(a) Law and Custom 
No. 24 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Fadl (according to fol. 61a, Ibn Abi 'I-Fadl). 
Kitab al-Adab wa-l-Lawäzim fi Ahkam al-Man‘a. 
Loc. Copy purchased in Tarim, formerly belonging to the ‘Attas saiyids of 
Huraida, now in the author’s possession. Unique copy ؟‎ 
ins : 
بالبقا والقدم المستحق لامم الجود والكرم . . . وبعد فهذا كتاب فى‎ a at لله‎ xl 
باداب الحقيقه والشمرع‎ anal all 
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Descr. of MS. 88 fol., 17 lines to page. Probably 1 folio missing. 5 in. by 7 in. | 
Clear (Yemenite) hand for the most part, and well preserved. Transcribed 
6 Rabi‘ ii, 740/1339. Copied, according to the colophon, by ‘Abdullah 
b. Ahmad b. Muh. b. Hamza, who describes himself as “ al-Nizari (? (الرارى‎ 
by nisba, Shafiite by rite, born and dwelling at Bait al-Fakih, west of 
Djabal Bani Sar'ar " (7). Fol. 73a seems to differ slightly in the location 
of Bait àl-Fakih, which it places حمل الدميع‎ Qv. I have not yet been able 
to identify either of these mountains from the usual sources. Fol. 73a 
gives the transcriber’s name in full, ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Muh. b. Hamza 
b. Muh. b. Ibrahim b. Hamza b. Muh. b. Abū [sic] Bakr b. Hamza 
al-Ansari al-Nizari (?). It is also stated here that it is 
(Nàdji ?) بن ناحى‎ A£ بن على بن‎ art ثاب الدن‎ Jl cuu e. = 


Biography 

1 have found no reference to the author in the usual sources but it is possible 
that he is Hadrami, though the MS. was transcribed in the Yemen, as the Ba 
Fadl are a famous family of Tarim Masha’ikh. 


Contents and Notes 


The book is divided into two main parts, the first the treatise on Man‘a 
in ten sections (fol. 3a to 61a) :— 


(1) fol. 3a الجوار‎ aS. 
(2) fol. 155 الرفاق‎ SET 
(3) fol. 215 AR Gi SET 
(4) fol. 26a ike GAL OLS 
(b) fol. 34b ¿S a ات‎ 
(6) fol. 365 «lol; BLall كتاب لوازم‎ 
(7) fol. 48b Nos 
(8) fol. Bla كتاب السلام‎ 
(9) fol. 55b sa كتاب‎ 
(10) fol. 596 الصلح‎ SES 
This treatise is followed by :— | 

fol. 61a الاصول العشرة‎ els me 


After this follow varicus miscellaneous items in brief, seemingly rather dis- 
connected with each other. In this section is a mistake in the arrangement of 
the folios. | 

This important new MS. is a treatise on the difference between customary 
tribal law and shari‘a law. The material bears some resemblance to 
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that reported by ‘Arif al-‘Arif in al-Kadà' bain al-Badū (Jerusalem, 1933). 
C. Bnouck Hurgronje (The Achehnese, trans. by A. W. 8. O’Sullivan, with an 
mdex by R. J. Wilkinson, 2 vols. Leiden, 1906, ii, p. 275) has drawn attention 
to the -pronouncements against hukm alman‘ of “Abdullah b. Tahir Bà 'Alawi 
(ob. A.D. 1855), whose Madjmü&ü' Mushtamel ‘ala Rasa" Nafra was published 
in Cairo, citing the opinions of various Yemenite authorities against adat- 
rule. Ahmad b. Yahya however is of quite another opinion, for he says (fol. 15) : 
أصوله‎ city المفسدين‎ pa) غير خارق ل الشمرع بل فيه زياده‎ eil - oy 

على کتاب رب adl‏ وكلام < ال 
The term man‘a (variously pointed in the Lssän as mana‘a and manta) seems new.‏ 
It might perhaps be rendered as “ Sanctions ” against the commission of crimes,‏ 
and indeed the whole book deals with the customary penalties inflicted for each‏ 
case of infringement of adat-law. C. von Landberg (Glossaire Datinois, Leiden,‏ 
ii, 2721) quotes a significant phrase, “ manana ft wageh fulän, nous‏ ,1942 
nous mettons sous la protection d'un tel." 3‏ 

From the list of headings supra, the nature of the discussion is evident, 
the treatment being to quote shari‘a and then follow with tribal law. Amongst 
the saiyids and others tribal law is known as 7ägh&t probably on account of ` 
their disapproval of it, not being always in conformity with shari‘a. It must be 
confessed that the saiyids are in many ways justified. 

A preliminary study of this MS. has produced a reference to al-Kamüli 
(cf. Brock., 11, p. 86, Sup., 11, 101), a القطة‎ 1 writer quite well known in his day. 
He was born in 653/1255 and died in 127/1327. So, at the earliest the treatise 
under discussion cannot have been composed much before a.p. 1300. 


No. 25 
‘Ali b. Shaikh b. ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Kadi Ba Kathir. 
‘Tdah al-“Uhda bi-Sharh al-Zubda min Ahküm al-'Uhda. 

Loc. Copy with the Ba Kathir Masha’ikh of Saiwün. Another copy is said 
to be in the possession of Saiyid Hasan b. ‘Abdullah Al Kaf in Tarim. 
Refs. This author is unknown to Brock., and is not mentioned by the sources 

used in the compilation of this article. 


Contents and Notes 

This work is a commentary on a poem dealing with the Hadrami practice 
known as ‘uhda, a legal device by which land is pledged and its produce accrues 
to the lender. ‘Uhda, which is common practice to-day in South-Western 
Arabia, is regarded as a form of sale, and looks as if it were a method of evading 
the Islamic ban on usury, but it is not so regarded by the parties engaging 

1 The work is not known to Brock. 

3 Since this description was written, E. Rossi's “ H diritto consuetudinario delle tribù arabe 
del Yemen ", Rivista degli Studi Orientali (Roma, 1948), xxiii, 36 pp., has appeared, dealing with 
MSS. of tribal law more or less contemporary. 

3 For this term, see al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-Tàli* (Cairo, 1848), ii, p. 136. 
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therein. The following verbatim notes taken from a Hadrami are sufficient 
to indicate the nature of the transaction :— 

If you are buying or selling something, it will be said to you, “ T'urid-hà 
bi-l-Kaf! aw bi-l-Uhda ? " “ Do you wish it to be an outright sale, or a sale 
with the option of redemption 2 " If you have pledged your arable land (dhubür) 
or your palms, you pay back the pledge-money at the star Thuraiya, i.e. 
commencing about the 22nd of November in most of Hadramawt; you can 
pay back the sum owed up till the maghrib of the 7th day of Thuraiya and still 
recover your pledge. After that time, however, you cannot recover it until the 
next term according to the star (or solar) year. You return the exact sum that 
was lent to you, but tae lender has the use of the palms in the meanwhile, and 
he gets the kharif or date-crop.1 You can sell, or rather pledge, your house in 
the same way, but in this case the term of occupancy is by agreement only, 
and the property is not automatically redeemable each Thuraiya. I have heard 
of cases where land so pledged has been redeemed after some twenty or thirty 
years, causing considerable friction between the parties involved, 

Dr. J. Schacht has kindly sent me the following information in answer to an 
inquiry: “Ibn Hadjar, Tuhfat al-MuMad; bi-Sharh al-Minhàd; (Bulaq, 
1290 u.), n, p. 88... says that many of the scholars of Hadramawt hold on 
the subject of this contract, which is known in Mecca as bat‘ al-nàs ( popular 
sale’), obviously wrong opinions which can in no way be reconciled with 
Shafi‘ite doctrine." Some closely allied senses for ‘uhda as used by the Hadrami 
jurists are given by E. W. Lane (Lexicon). 

Bound up with the biography of the ‘Amiidi which I saw in Kaidün (Pt. I, 
Item no. 17), and probably by the same anonymous author, is a treatise on the 
same subject, doubtless one of many such in Southern Arabia. The author, 
giving a brief history of the introduction of 'uhda, says :— 
اول ٠ن انتضرت عنه هذه المسالة من الشافعسة فى بلاد اللمن هو القاضى‎ JÚ s 
pol de dy يلق‎ Mab Lydd DS... (oil gal Je dy 2 gs 

dl 
This matter, he says, became current in Yemen, Hadramawt, and Shihr,? 
so that no fakih forbade it, although they differed in the various applications 
(lafärs) of it, with the exception of ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad b. “Uthman al- 
‘Amiidi, who forbade 15 outright. 

1 A nice problem was set the administration in Hadramawt recently as a result of the apprecia- 
tion of the Maria Theresa dollar (always a fluctuating monetary unit), in terms of rupees, from 
1 rupee in 1940 to 2 rupees 4-8 annaa in 1947. Much land and property had been pledged during 
the famine years of the war, the loans being made in riyils, then the customary tender. When the 
rupee backed by the British Government replaced the riyäl in most of the territory, the question 
arose as to what rate of exchange should be adopted when property was being redeemed. This 
problem was ultimately solved by making the exchange-rate current at the time of pledging the 
land the basis for repayment. 


* Tt will be remarked that Hadramawt, i.e. the Wadi, is distinguished from Shibr, the coastal 
area. 
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I feel, however, that the author must be referring to official recognition 
of a custom that had always existed and perhaps even been law in pre-Islamic 


society. 


No. 26 

‘Alî b. Ahmad b. Saîd Abu (Ba) Sabrain. 

Djumal min al-Muhimmat al-Diniya fi Ba‘d al-Murtakab min al-Manahi 
l-Rabbaniya. | 

Loc. A copy was found with Bi Bakr b. Salim al-Mihdär of Habbàn. . 

Refs. This work does not seem to be known in Europe, and although a number 
of other copies in existence are noted on the MS., I have not seen examples 
elsewhere. A copy was transcribed for me in Mukalla which I collated with 
the original. 

Desor. of MS. Mukallä copy 33 pages. 18 lines to page. 

Begins :‏ 
aa‏ . . . اما بعد فقول قير رحمة الغنى بلا مين على بن |حمد بن سعد yl‏ صيرين 


Contents and Notes 

This work was composed in 1294/1877 on the return of the author from 
a sojourn in the Hejaz to al-Kurha at the top of the Wadi Daw‘an. He noticed 
a number of un-Islamic practices current in Hadramawt which inspired him 
to compose this treatise, under 75 heads, each of which exposes some local 
custom or practice as un-Islamic. This composition 18 of considerable interest 
on account of its allusions to local customs, and though written in classical 
Arabic, contains many Hadrami words. The author is said to have written a 
number of other treatises, mostly on fikh but perhaps containing more material 
of this nature. 


(b) Astronomy 
No. 27 
Al-Sh. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Omar Ba Makhrama. 
Nubdha f$ ‘Iim al-Falak. 
Loc. Copy in the Al Kaf Library at Saiwün. 
Refs. This M8., which was transcribed in 1258/1842, is apparently unknown 


to Brock. 
(c) Diwans 
No. 28 
‘Umar b. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad. b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim Bà Makhrama 
al-Saibani al-Himyari. 
Diwan. 


Loo. 1 vol. with the Mansab of Mashhad, 2 vols. with Husain La‘djam of 
Shibäm, 2 or 3 vols. with the 'Attàs Saiyids of Huraida, and a greater 
or lesser number of vols. in many other parts of Hadramawt. 
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Refs. Tar. Sh. Had., i, p. 130. Rihlat, p. 30. Bà Fakih al-Shihri (Mukalla 
MS.), pp. 73 and 296-8 (see Item no. 3). 

Descr. of MS. The Mashhad MS. (transcribed a.D. 1882), the only copy I 
examined in any detail, has about 616 poems arranged alphabetically 
according to the rhyme-letter. The colophon says :— 


اتی ما وحد من ديوان سيدنا الامام | لكبير yal‏ عمر . . . وكان الفراغ من 
«LÀ‏ يوم الثلوث وو١ oy‏ رجب ee ١86‏ كج عو ce Ne‏ 


Biography 

‘Umar Ba Makhrama was born of a family of masha’ikh in al-Hadjarain, 
on the 13th Ramadan, 884/1479. On coming of age he went to Aden, where 
his father was Kadi, and consorted with local shaikhs, some of whom were of 
Hadrami origin. He married at Shihr, where his son 'Abdullàh was born. 
He opposed the famous Kathiri Sultan, Badr Abü Tuwairik, who on three 
occasions expelled him to Shihr, but eventually he was brought to Saiwün 
to be under the royal eye. He visited Socotra, but returned to Saiwün. He 
died on the 20th Dhu ’]-Ka‘da 952/1546 and is buried in Saiwiin, where his 
tomb is visited by pilgrims. 
Contents and Notes 


Ba Makhrama was a famous stifistic scholar. His poetry is celebrated all 
over Hadramawt and often quoted at the present time. Some of it is political, 
some religious, and it seems to comprehend a great variety of subjects, most 
of it being Humaini. According to the sources quoted above, the KAulasat 
al-Athar says that no less than seven volumes of his Dîwan were collected at 
Saiwün by Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. ‘Alî Ba Hasan al-Hudaili but I have 
not been able to locate this reference in Muhibbi’s biographical dictionary. 
Ba Fakïh al-Shihri (Mukallà MS. pp. 296-8) says of him 
واصواتهم ومواخذه”‎ UH حِدًا . . . وعليه حلاوه وفيه طلاوه على غنا اهل‎ POENIS 

ole على‎ ott ومن أكثر شعره من ذلك‎ olal prs ويقال له‎ 
The poems are of high quality, traditional yet original, in a style of some 
linguistic interest, a mine of lexicographical data. Various ancient and modern 
verse forms are used. There is a commentary on at least some of his poems 
composed by al-Saiyid ‘Umar b. Sakkaf al-Sakkaf (Tar. Sh. Had., iu, 9). 
A number of kastdas of Bà Makhrama are quoted by this latter source, and one 
(ibid. iu, 9) upon which a commentary exists. A list of his writings is also given, 
most of them of a religious character. 

It would seem, according to the colophonic note in the Mashhad MS. quoted 
supra, that itis a separate collection by itself, but it is possible and even probable 
that the Diwän exists in several different recensions. 

1 For this author see F. Wustenfeld, Die Qufiten (Gottingen, 1883), p. 64. 


1 “Tunes,” or with the sense of nashid. 
3 For the Dan, see C. v. Landberg, Glossaire Datinois (Leiden, 1920-1942), p. 681. 
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No. 29 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdullah b. Shaikh b. Shihab al-Din al-‘Alawi. 

Diwan. 

Loc. Purchased from the ‘Attas saiyids of Huraida, and now in my possession. 
Refs. This author is unknown to Brock. Tar. Sh. Had., iii, pp. 138 ff. 


Begins: an «e ولا‎ S94 عقل مكمل ويامن‎ oll .ا من له فى‎ 
Descr. of MS. 199 pages, 15 lines to page. Transcribed in 1282/1866. 


Biography 

This poet was born in Tarim in 1187/1773, and was a famous scholar, 
one of al-‘Abadilah al-Sab‘a, the seven ‘Abdullähs celebrated in learned circles 
in Hadramawt. He visited the Hejaz and the Yemen. In the year 1265/1848-9 
he died, and his grave in the cemetery of Zanbal at Tarim is a place of pilgrimage. 
Contents and Notes 

The Diwan is mostly of a religious and süfistic nature, but contains a certain 
number of poems in Humaini. There is no clear scheme of arrangement. One 


of the Humaini poems on the locust I also obtained from a present-day collector 
of colloquial verse. 


No. 30 

Ibn ‘Ali, known as Bü Raiya. 

Diwan. 

Loc. Copied by a Mukallà calligrapher from an MS. E to the Mangab 
of Mashhad, and now in my possession. 

يقول خو الاثنين خذ لك حديد والق الل الى كلها عد Begins:‏ 
(First complete poem.)‏ 

Descr. of MS. Copy 83 pages of 17 lines to page. The Mashhad MS. from 
which the copy was made lacks the initial and final pages. The transcrip- 
tion was completed after I left Mukalla so it has not been collated with the 
original, 

Biography 

This poet is well known to all in Hadramawt, and often quoted, but I have 
not been able to discover anything of his history. No information is likely 
to come from the standard Hadrami biographies of scholars or saints as he 
composed, perhaps, only in the colloquial, and oral tradition is apparently 
also silent. It is surmised that his father was named “Ali as he commences 
some of his poems with Kal B. ‘Ah. Elsewhere he calls himself Bu al-Ithnain 

(in the first poem, Khü al-Ithnain). 


Contents and Notes 
This collection consists of sixty complete and two imperfect poems on 
a variety of subjects. It looks as if the Dewan had been collected in several 
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$ 


instalments at different times, each batch of poems being arranged in alpha- 

betical order, the first commencing with the letter had. This copy may be 

the first draft of a collection. Comparatively few poems may be lacking. It is 
impossible to guess at the date of the collection but the paper of the original 
may be 100 years old or even more. 

The poems are of the type known as Humaini,' containing many interesting 
colloquial words and expressions. It is noteworthy that this Diwdn is considered 
extremely rare, but I was informed in Huraida that the brother of the Kadi, 
by name Muh. b. Salim b. Ahmad al-‘Attas, at Singapore is preparing an 
edition of this and some other rare Hadrami colloquial Diwäns, to be entitled 
al-Tuhfat al-Hadramiya f l- Ash'àr al-Humainiya, and to be printed in Singapore. 
No. 31 
Nashwàn b. Saïd al-Himyari. 
al-Kasidat al-Nashwaniya wa-Sharhuhä. 

Loc. The Al B. Yahya Library, al-Munaisüra, Tarim. 

Refs, See Index to Brock. for full details of various editions and English, 
French, and German translations. 

Desor. of MS. This copy was transcribed before 1191/1777, and has a com- 
mentary dated 977/1569. I had no means of identifying it with other 
MSS. of this work. 

It is bound up with the Ajwak al-Hamäma of Ibn Badrün. 
(d) 6 

No. 82 

Muh. b. Ahmad b. Yahya b. Djar Allah Mushahhim (2). 

K. al-Dawa' al-Nàfí. fs Bayan ma fi ‘l-Fasd wa-l-Hadjäma min al-Madarr 

wa-'l-Manafi. 

Loc. Purchased in Huraida, now in my possession. Perhaps the unique copy. 

Begins: CSA الدا والدوى‎ Ge Gill لله‎ adl 

Descr. of MS. 92 fol., 9 lines to page. Clear naskh hand, a good copy, but 
pointing sometimes omitted. On the fly-leaves notes or extracts of material 


not connected with the text, probably in a different (Hadrami) hand. 
À note at the end says 


KUI a ce‏ عحروس قعطبه من شهر ea)‏ الآخر سنه ١١١‏ غفر الله 
لاتا ولؤلفها وللناظر Le u‏ مالكها الغقير إلى الله العلى ab‏ بن عبد الله بن 
AZ‏ الحترى ale yl‏ 

Ka‘ taba, where this MS. was transcribed in 1768-9, is a well known 


1 E. Rossi, D’ Arabo Parlato a San‘a’ (Roma, 1939), p. 102, describes Humaini as “ denomma- 
zione generale della poems che sta tra il letterario (htkami [in Hdr., hakami. R. B. §.]) e il 
popolare". My impression is that the term apples to all poetry ignoring the i'rüb. Tadj 


al-‘Ariis, ix, 184, says, iule شرب من حور الشعر المحدثة وهو المعروف بالموشح‎ del 
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place on the Yemen side of the Yemen-West Aden Protectorate frontier. 
For the ntsba al-Ugabi cf. al-Shardji, Tabakat, pp. 51 and 89. 

Usab or Wusab is a village near Zabid (C. T. Johannsen, Historiae 
Iemanae (Bonn, 1828), p. 297, and other authorities). The nssba al-Haburi 
is probably connected with the place mentioned in Hamdani’s Djazira 
(ed. D. H. Müller, Leiden, 1884), ii, p. 100, there vocalized al-Habaru, 
but I suggest that as no other names in this passage have the final vowel 
shown, the original MS. showed perhaps a variant al-Habar or al-Habur, 
this place being in the neighbourhood of Zabid. Shawkani spells the name 
Habür. i 


Biography 

This author is not known to Brock., but Muh. b. ‘Ali al-Shawkani, al-Badr 
al-Tàh' (Cairo, 1348 x.) ii, p. 102, mentions a certain Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Djar Allah Mughahhim, probably the author of this treatise, though Shawkani 
does not actually mention the work. This personage whom Shawkani describes 
as al-Sa‘di, then al-San‘ani, was khatib to the Imam al-Mansür billah al-Husain 
b. al-Kasim (1140-60 n.). The latter made him kadi in various Yemenite 
cities, as did al-Mahdi Abbas. He died in 1181/1767-8. Shawkani mentions that 
he has a volume of risalas. | 


Contents and Notes 


It is stated in the preface that this treatise deals with bleeding and cupping, 
with the appropriate times and places for performing such operations. The 
following are some of the principal sections :— 


فصل فيا ورد فى الفصد والحجامة عن النى ` fola.‏ 
فصل فيا ورد من استيحاب الحجامه فى ايام مخصوصة وکر اهنا فى ايام fol. 8b. toga‏ 
فصل فيا يقوله الحتجم عند fol. 20b. LA‏ 
فصل فى pull‏ واقسامه وعلاماته fol. 22a.‏ 
فصل فى La‏ أخراج الدم من fol. 27a. OA GLEL‏ 
فصل T‏ كفية fol. 31a. ilt 9 All‏ 
فصل فى العروق التى يفصد fol. 43b. [sic]‏ 
فصل فى lod!‏ وسان منافعها .605 fol.‏ 
فصل فى المواضع ael (al‏ حامتها من البدن fol. 62a.‏ 
فصل bb‏ أخراج ell‏ عص fol. 81a. A [sio]‏ 
ac |.‏ فى SU,‏ الفصد fol. 83a.‏ 


The author seems to have relied upon an earlier source which he quotes fre- 


quently, K. al-Fisäd wa-l-Hadiämat (fol. 29b, et seq.), but he does not mention 
the author, and the title is not known to Brock. 
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The first quarter of the treatise is more in the form of belles-lettres than 
science, quoting frequently from tradition and historical sources such as 
al-Sakhàwi (fol 206). Probably the latest reference is to al-Munawi’s com- 
mentary on al-Djaàm* al-Kabir, almost certainly the author mentioned in 
Brock. (GAL., ii, 305-8), ob. 1031/1622. 

Photographs of cupping as practised in Southern Arabia can be consulted 
in the Admiralty’s Handbook of Western Arabia and the Red Sea (London, 
June, 1946), p. 462 poo and Norman Lewis, Sand and Sea in Arabia 
(London, 1938). 


No. 33 

Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Khàhd b. al-Djazzàr (ob. 395/1004). 

K. Zad al-Musdjirin fi ‘1-Tibb. 

Loc. Sultan’s Library, Mukalla, no. 1565. 

Refs. Brock., Sup., 1, p. 424. 

Descr. of MS. Transcribed 1158/1745. This MS. is arranged in 7 makàlat. 
Copies are known but it is a rare work. 


No. 34 

Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Azraki (ob. 815/1412). ` 
K. Tashi al-Manäfi fi’l-Tibb wa-'l-Hikma ‘ala Shifa [sic] al-Adjsám wa-Kitab 
al-Rahma. 

Loc. Copy with Mihdar Saiyids in Habban. 

Refs. Brock., Sup., ii, p. 170. 


No. 85 

‘Ala al-Din “Alt b. al-Haram (?) al-Kurashi (2, without diacritical points) 
al-Mutatabbib. 

K. Sharh al-Mudjsz .. . f "I-Tibb. 

Loc. Library of ‘Attas Mosque in Huraida. 

Refs. Apparently unknown to Brock. 


Descr. of MS. This is a well written MS., little wormed except the title-page 
and eolophon, which made it difficult to identify the work. 


Contents 
The text is divided into four Funtin, as follows :— 


)1( فى قواعد حرفه الطب 

aS Ms فى الادوية والاغذيه المفرده‎ (v) 

Lac Yl عضو من‎ ait | Ol 2 رع ف‎ 

)$( فى الامراض الى لا تختص عضو دون عضو اخر 
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(e) Agriculture 

No. 36 I 

Muhammad Kibrit. f 

(According to Brock., Muh. Kibrit b. ‘Abdullah al-Husaini al-Müsawi 

al-Madani, ob. 1070/1659.) 

Falah al-Fallah. 

Loc. Unique (T) copy in possession of ‘Ali b. Salim b. Ahmad b. Hasan al- 
| “Attàs, Kadi of Huraida. 

Refs. For the author see Brock., ii, p. 393, and Sup., ii, p. 538, where a number 
of his compositions are cited, though neither of the two treatises described 
here is mentioned. Cf. Muhibbi, Khulasat al-Athar, iv, p. 28 for further 
biographical details. | 

Descr. of MS. 200 pages, 20 lines to page. Copied 1124/1712. 


Contents and Notes 

The MS. is divided into fifteen babs, dealing with the following subjects :— 
(1) Signs of the existence of water under the ground. 
(2) The construction of wells. 
(3) Factors affecting the supply of water in wells and rivers. 
(4) The digging of cisterns. 
(5) Good soils. 
(6) Climatic changes. 
(7) How to foretell the coming of rain. 
(8) Crops that will do well in a particular year. 
(9) Anti-pest measures applied to trees and crops. 

(10) The planting of trees and vegetables. 

(11) Suitable times for sowing, eto. 

(12) Anti-insect measures. 

(13) Spells and antidotes for poisons. 

(14) How to get fruit-stains out of clothing. 

(15) Songs of the well-workers. 


“It concludes with a khdt#ma on the genealogy of the Al-Hasan Saiyids. 


No. 37 

Id. 

al-Fusül al-Saniya fi ‘l-Falähat al-Madaniya. 

Loc. Bound in one vol. with preceding item. 

Begins: ° 

وبعد فهذه مسايل بل وسايل الى مهات الفلاحه وفواید بل عوايد تعود منفعتها على 

اهل | لكد والتس wh‏ والراحه 

Descr. of MS. 41 pages, 23 lines to page. Good hand. A few blanks, not 
many. 
VOL. XUL PART 3. 43 


- 
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Contents and Notes > 

The author’s general purpose is indicated in the lines just quoted. The 
Fusül is mainly a list of plants, vegetables, and fruits grown by cultivators, 
the times of planting, properties if eaten or used in other ways, the optimum 
conditions and methods of planting, and different varieties of any particular 
species. At the beginning are some general directions for planting and notes 
on the seasons according to the Star year. Typical of the subject-matter 1s the 
following extract : 


>25 برى Wal GU‏ واخضر الى صفره وابيض واصفر ويزرع فى شمس 
اليذان أو قبله او بعده ويصير عن الماء وهو حار رطب ملطف للاخلاط وفيه قوة نافخه 
تحرك شهوة اماع وبزره اقوى ورقة ضاد حيد للاكل وهو يقطع البلغم والمربى بالعسل 
له > جيد واذا دق بزره مع ورقه وجعل على الجرح المتاكل نفع احوده الاحمر الذى 
a‏ ب ji‏ السواد : 
The author mentions other poto of his on the same subject not known‏ 


to Brock. These are, Miftah al-Falah fi Nadjah al-Fallah, and Minah al-Fattäh 
fi Salah al Falah. 


(f) Travel 
No. 38 | 


Husain b. Ahmad Shamma. . 7 
Muzi al-Shadjan fi 'l-Rihla nahwa ’l-Yaman. 
Loc. Al Kaf Library in Tarim. 
Contenis and Notes 
This work was composed in 1282/1865-6. It is cast in the form of travels, 


but seems mostly to consist of verse; there may, however, be some material 
relating to the Yemen not without interest. 


(g) Philology, etc. 
No. 39 


Battal b. Ahmad al-Rakbi. 

Al-Nazm al-Musta‘dhio fs Sharh Gharib al-Muhadhdhab. 

Loc. In possession of the Kadi of Huraida ‘Ali b. Salim al-‘Attas. 

Refs. This author is unknown to Brock., but Abū Makhrama, Tarskh Thaghr 
‘Adan (Uppsala, 1936), 11, p. 96, mentions a scholar, a certain Sulaimäm 
b. al-Fakïh Battal Muh. b. Ahmad... al-Rakbi, and the text promises 
the biography of his father Battal Muh. who may be the author of this work, 
but unfortunately it has not been found possible to print the third portion 
of Tartkh Thaghr ‘Adan. | 

Descr. of MS. 294 pages, 26 lines to page. It is noted that the MS. is copied 
from a text dated 810/1407-8, but the MS. itself was transcribed as 
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recently as 1321/1903 for the well known Ahmad b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah 
al-‘Attäs. 
Contents and Notes 
This work seems to be a commentary, especially linguistic, on the 


Muhadhdhab, the well-known book by Firüzäbadi (ob. 476 i 1083) no doubt 
being intended (Brock., i, p. 387). 


No. 40 . 

Abū Ishak Ibrahim b. Isma'il b. Ahmad al-Taräbulsi known as al-Adjdabi 

(ob. 600/1203). 

K. Mukhtagar fi 'l-Lugha wa-mà yuhtagy slash min Gharib al-Kalam. 

Loc. In the library of the 'Attàs Mosque in Huraida. 

Refs. For the author see Brock., i, p. 308, and Sup., i, p. 541. This is apparently 
however a hitherto unknown work. 

Descr. of MS. The hands are somewhat varied, some being good and some 
very poor. 


New Materials on the Tabaqat al-shu‘ar& of al-Jumahi 
By A. J. ARBERRY 


IT 
N a former article (BSOAS xiii, pp. 7-22) a collation was offered of the Chester 
Beatty 4/10th century manuscript of al-Jumahi's Tabagat al-shu‘ard’ as 
compared with J. Hell’s edition. In the following pages we have indicated or 
transcribed the passages contamed in the Chester Beatty manuscript which 
are omitted in Hell's text and the derivative Cairo edition.! 
31 CB begins :— 
[الفضل بن‎ [W] بن أسد قال قرىء على‎ arly بن عبد الله‎ ase d [أخبرنا أبو عبد]‎ 
الطبراف قال قرىء [على]‎ oy [on] الإجمحى أبو خليفة «وأخبرنا أبو القسم سلیمن بن‎ Lil 
[قال] القاغى «* قال‎ WA شهور] سنة إحدى وسبعين‎ d] الفضل بن الحباب وأنا أسمع» «قراءةٌ عليه‎ 
ذكرنا العرب وأشعارها والمشهورين «المعروفين» من شعر اها وفرسانها وأشرافها‎ tl بن سلام‎ use 
DEKI LE co بشعر قبيلة واحدة من قبائل العربة وكذلك فرسانها وساد‎ [ble إذ كان لا‎ Gl, 
بالشعر وى‎ Uus فى آم العرب‎ Slob ade عن‎ una ولا‎ pile فاقتصرنا من ذلك على ما لا جهله‎ 
. الشعر [مصذلوع‎ 
Then follows as in Anm. xxvii 5-11 — Muzh.! i, 85 14-20 with variants 
as shown. 
Anm. xxvii* أولا آد[ب] : ولا غریب‎ one Qon يستخرج ولا : ولا‎ gaa ولا‎ 
مدح | مثل يضرب‎ e»: | 
Anm. xxvii® fy: Y |l 
Anm. xxvii? sales}: اغتلف‎ || 
Anm. xxvii? اتفقوا عليه : تفقوا‎ || 
315 Adds as in Anm. xxvii xxvii 5 = ‘Umda 76 = ‘Umda ? i, 98-9 
with variants as shown. 
Anm. xxvii? نقى من العيوب : نقى العيون | شديد الحافر : جيد الحافر‎ (so 
*Umda ®) || 
Anm. xxvii! (455: وتكون‎ | Lally ف القراءة‎ : om. | 


3 1 The following abbreviations are used ;— 
Agh. = Kttéb al-Aghäni, Bülüq, 1285. 
Anm. = “ Anmerkungen ” to J. Hell's edition of T'abagài al-shu‘ara’. 
Muzh.  Kuab al-Muzhir of al-Suyüti, Bül&q 1282 (as quoted in Anm.). 
Muzh. = ditto, Cairo, 1326. 
‘Umda! = Kiiab al-‘Umda of Ibn Rashiq, Cairo 1325 (as quoted in Anm.). 
‘Umda * = ditto, Cairo 1853/1934. 
* Al-Fadl b. al-Hubab al-Jumahi died at the age of 99 in 305/917 (Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharät al. 
dhahab ii, 240). Sulaiman b. Ahmad b. Aiyüb al-Tabarün! died at the age of 100 in 360/871 
- (ibid. iii, 30; Brockelmarni, 167 ; Suppl. i, 279). Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b Ahmad [al-Igbahánt 
al-Saffür] died in 830/951 (ibid. ii, 349). The passages marked « » and < + are later additions. 
3 See Murh.? ii, 203. 
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:وتوصف الأخرى | للحن : اللحن ONE NUM‏ : حسن الصوت ADM, xxvil?‏ 
(so "Umda 2) |‏ ويوصف الآخر 
| العلاء Jal:‏ العلم به || om.‏ : والأخرى Anm. xxvii?‏ 
|| والاستاع له : والاستماع Anm, xxvii t‏ 
cad : Gaal (= B) ||‏ !9 
Then adds as in Anm. xxvii 2-20 = Muzh. + ‘Umda.‏ 
بالسير قال الزهرى لا يزال فى الناس علج ما بقى dy‏ آل محرمة وكان أكثر Jo:‏ 48 
| عليه Jl, GILL‏ وغير ذلك 
Adds as in Anm. xxviii 151? = Muzh.‏ 413 
Adds asin Anm. xxviii 18-19 — Muzh.‏ 413 
„S4 di‏ نبوا[-نباً] Adds as in Anm. xxviii 2-28 — Muzh., then adds‏ 415 
]| الذين من قبلكم قوم نوح (وعاد وتمود (L!‏ 
Quotes whole verse as in Diwan (ed. Brockelmann), xh, 7 ; Ibn Qutaiba,‏ 514 
al-Sht‘r wa-l-shu'ara’ (ed. de Goeje), 153 3.‏ 
After 5 adds :—‏ 55 
Cus‏ موسى ul 5363 ole s‏ الطوبل والأمد البعيد فنحن لا eX‏ فى النسب ما فوق عدنان ولا 
X338 ae‏ العرب المعروفين شعراً نكيف بعاد وتمود نهذا الكلام الواهن الخبيث وم برو قط 
ue‏ منها Bu‏ واحداً ولا Ugly‏ للشعر مم ضعف a‏ 
Cf. Ànm. xxviii ~ê, 25-8 — Muzh. 1 j, 86 19-84,‏ 
|| أسره :41 *? Anm. xxviii‏ 
adds here quotation from Abü ‘Amr b. al-“Ala’ = 4 8-5 1,‏ طلاوته After‏ 
| فكيف then proceeds 71 Lp‏ 
|| ولا فيه : ولا كأن فيه | ما كانت اليه :ما اليه | روا : بروى Anm. xxvili®®‏ 
Quotes whole verse :—‏ 841 
جزى الله مولانا dis les  ةمالم ize‏ عامي فى Cll‏ 
After sa) adds :—‏ "8 
UB Uf,‏ لجرير JG,‏ الكلى عصّض عذرة على فزارة 
وأسجم إن لاقيتموم فإنهم لذبيان مولت فى الحروب وناصر 
After |, adds :—‏ 96 
فى القرآن Lee‏ من قرأ peat‏ بعذاب فهو من أسحت يسحت فهو 2522 وهى الى قال الفرزدق 
ومن قرأ فټسحتکم فهو من سحت يسحت وهو قسحوتٌ 
Quotes whole verse as m Naqa'id (ed. Bevan), li, 151.‏ 8° 
adds :—‏ قراببا After‏ 117 
وقد قال قوم نه كان من بهراء فجاور so‏ بن عم وإنّه قال 
قد رای من دلو GUI, Ml asl‏ عن بهراء وأغترابها 
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ولا c‏ ذلك كا فالوا بل هوكا So‏ العنبر ى تمرو بن £< وكان على عائشة 3352 من ولد 
إسمعيل 5 قدم سبئى العنبر أمرها رسول Gl Le dl‏ عليه أن GE‏ منهم وم أصحاب الهجرات 
adds :—‏ فى الابل After‏ 1119 
وأتها 21322 بنت تعلبة logo oy‏ ن أسد sue le,‏ بنت WS VES el Ale‏ ن صعب ان 
على بن بكر بن وائل UI‏ شيبان وقيس وذهل وتم وهو الحصن وقال أبو 552 زواج ”علبة أبنته 
وهی حامل سعد ab‏ — ليلا فأستحيت من bol‏ وزوجها فخرجت نأعجلها الولاد نطقت على قرءة 
Je‏ فأدركها أبوها وزجر فقال لشن صدقت الطيرٌ EI BIL‏ هذا الأرض من ولده قال أبو محرز 
After l5 5, adds :—‏ 1120 
JU,‏ سعد 5305 لمالكِ 3155 لى مالك وقال gue‏ لعمر بن لجأ 
فلم تلدوا النوار ولم fab‏ — مقتأة المباركة 543 
After a, adds Laf Jy, followed by the verses quoted in Ibn‏ 121 
Qutaiba, op. cit., 86 7-8; then adds :—‏ 
قال وأومى بنيه عند موته فقال أوصبكم بالناس شرآ لا تقبلوا لهم معذرة ولا قبلوم عثرة 
followed by the passage quoted‏ قال ان سلام أخبرف adds‏ فى الناس After‏ 154 
in Muzh.? i, 107 1-5 with variants as shown.‏ 
IH: om. ||‏ $4 | حمر :#,, 1071 
ue: «slap‏ | آمل gle où ni ebb | by‏ ما UbL:Ly dg‏ 107% 
om. |‏ : لطرحة | فاملى 
|| زامت : زمت 1073 
| النقب : العقب 1074 
After è Sl adds :—‏ 17° 
وتو cale qn d diu‏ وا alic S cape dass‏ ود ل a asd‏ 
aou‏ العطاردى وأخيرف خلف E‏ ھر أنه pue‏ من AT‏ بی سعد لهذا الرجل وأخبرف خلف الح 
adds :‏ اسد After‏ 1715 
ومن رواه للزبرقان قال 
ol‏ الذئاب GF‏ من لا كلاب له piety‏ مر بض المستثفر الحامى 
وروی وتتقی وهذا البيت فى قوله 
After 3 Ji adds as in Muzh.? i, 111 1-2,‏ 171° 
After JÚ adds as in Muzh.? i, 111 7-14 with variants as shown.‏ *?17 
should not be printed as verse).‏ اذا Ste || (the words from «Ll.‏ : مكيلا ® 111 
Les‏ : وتحمل 11110 
Then after ule, adds :—‏ 
)32 عن الشعى عن ربعى بن حراش ان حمر بن الخطاب قال أى شعرائکم الذى بقول 
فألفيك GUS!‏ لم Ler‏ كذلك كان نوحٌ لا خون 
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la y.‏ غلط على الشعى أو من الشنى أو من أبن حراش Jal eat‏ العلم أن ilii‏ لم بقل هذا dy‏ يسمعه 
مر pg‏ غلطوا بفیره من شمر GR‏ قد s>‏ لی أن مر بن الحطاب سأل عن ble‏ 
حلفت yt dy‏ لنفسك So‏ ولبس وراء أله "sende gU‏ 
ees‏ کون هذا اليت أو الت الأول .وجدنا ژواة ألصلت ل الشعر ولا k‏ 
الشعر SJ‏ أهله . وقد 57 [pd]‏ العامة Sf‏ الشعى كان ذا علم بالشعر eil,‏ العرب وقد زو عنه هذا 
البيت وهو فاسد Poll ae‏ 
م إلى النفش iagt‏ وقد Chile‏ سبعاً بعد سبعين 
0 فى SUT abr Cr‏ .وق sut Fay CSI‏ 
ولا اختلاف فى أنّ SA ne‏ به الأحاديث ويُستعان به على السمر عند الملوك والملوك لا 
تستقمى . وكان قتادة بن دعامة السدوسى من 555 le aal‏ بالعرب وأنسابها ولم Ub‏ عن dot‏ من 
رواة الفقه من علم العرب fol‏ من شىء أتانا عن قتادة 
adds :‏ شأنك After‏ 185 
65325 عن بعض أصحابنا قال C51, ET‏ قدم من الشأم pb‏ على باب قتادة فسأله من قتل عمراً 
[pkey‏ الشعلبتين يوم 425 فال جحدر نأعادوا اليه الرسول كيف Labs‏ جميعاً قال اعتوراه فطعسن 
هذا بالسنان وهذا E Jb‏ فعادى Le‏ ثم رحل مكانه . وكان أبو المعتمر الشيباف كثير ate‏ 
العرب وعن sf. Lo‏ بن العاص وزياد وطبقتهم وكان يقول أخذته عن قتادة.وكا E‏ 
Sar di!‏ هذا العلم عن قتادة 
j adds as in Agh. ix, 147 5-8 is variants as shown ;‏ عا فيه After‏ ?18 
cf. Ibn Qutaiba 57 15-17,‏ 
| شعره :شىء | قلنا : قلت | علاء أهل المدينة :أهل العلم 1476 
Us ||.‏ :فيه i‏ :الذى 1477 
a a ahi!‏ ا 9 Jay‏ 
Then adds :—‏ 
من debby Gli‏ علاته هما Gh‏ السياحة منه والندى Lud‏ 
adds :—‏ الفرزدق After‏ 194 
وروى سليمن بن اسحق dt JE‏ عن نوفل قال الشعر كال[ ] والشجاعة [o Jun‏ منه الى 
غاية . أخبرف o ll‏ بن سعيد عن هشام بن القسم مولى بى LÉ‏ وقد hy‏ وكان من Cile‏ آهل 
البصرة وكان يصلى على جنار بى غبر قال أل من سأل بشعره الأعقى 
The two verses are given as in Diwan (ed. Ablwardt) 913; Ibn‏ 19° 
Qutaiba 7032-1, Then 4,5, followed by Diwan 101738; cf. Ibn‏ 
Qutaiba 79 1° and Agh. ix, 164-5.‏ 
عتم AG‏ من اللطافة تعقد :عتم على أغصانه لم Agh. ix, 165 © axo‏ 
Thereafter adds :—‏ 
' فقدم Wo gusi Gaull‏ عليه فلم eb‏ فا حتى أسمعوه SE]‏ فى sbe‏ وأهل القرى ألطف نظراً من 
أهل البدو Lots‏ يكتبون فجورام gal‏ الكتاب فقالوا للجارية اذا صرت الى القافية فرتلى فلمّا 
See Ibn Qutaiba 71 ~31, Agh. ix, 169-170. ? See Agh. xiv, 94‏ 1 
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, شعرى صنعة‎ da فيه وقال قدمت الحجاز‎ ar علم وأنتبه فلم‎ ab, قالت الغداف الأسود وتعقدٌ‎ 
الناس‎ gael ul, Le ورحلت‎ 
1915 After تستدعيه‎ adds :- : 
قول الفرزدقٌ‎ +e ومنه قيل أستخير الله أى أستعطفه وهو‎ 
wi من المولى القليل‎ sde فن كان هذا الأمى فى جاهلتة‎ 
1 شارثه‎ Adb غص‎ [amiy ae ولوكان هذا فير دين‎ 
A وهو أ كثر من أن‎ til شاربه نهو‎ UL Gad أو‎ SY ومن فال‎ bz Bly 
1919 After إن كثر‎ follow several pages filling part of the lacuna in Hell's 
text; this and other extensive supplementary passages to be indicated 
below will be edited in a further paper. 
99 5 Quotes whole verse as in Ibn Qutaiba 112 10. 
94? After U552 adds :— 
زرارة فقلت‎ y زعم أنه أخذه عن خلد بن كلثوم برای به حاجب‎ Lar بعش أهل الكوفة‎ j واسمعى.‎ 
شعرٌ متداعى‎ llas مثل هذا وهو من أهل العلم‎ As له كيف پروی‎ 
84u After uy أبو‎ adds وله بقول الفرزدق‎ followed by the verse quoted in Ibn 
Qutaiba 477; Agh. vin, 634, ix, 40 14. Thereafter adds :— 
سعد وشعره كثير‎ "E e» بی‎ CE ن‎ S وللمخجل شعر كثير جتد هجا به الزبرقان وغيره‎ 
3414 Quotes whole verse as in Ibn Qutaiba 188 35, 
85% Quotes whole verse as in ‘Amr b. Kulthüm, Mu‘allaga 1. 
85° Quotes whole verse as.in al-Harith b. Hilliza, Mu‘allaça t. 
3518 Quotes whole verse : 
SAI تلحق المولى العنود‎ as, er^ dal Al على راجى‎ be 
865 After 5 k adds : 
لقوله‎ sll! es نما‎ 
0 QUAM والأزرق‎ $2505. 363 E Uo JF SB فهذا‎ 
97! Quotes whole verse as in Ibn Qutaiba 222 °, Diwan (ed. Ahlwardt), 
130 45, 
3717 After Le adds (cf. Agh. xix, 160 1-4) : — 
قال وخرفت أمرأة من العرب عرب كرام لا أبالى أن لا أسمّيهم وكانت تقول زوجو فقال عمر ما‎ 
لمجت به صاحبتكم‎ lie لج به أخو عكل أسرى‎ 
40° After أخذوه‎ adds «JU» Jus followed by four verses = Ibn Qutaiba 
203 L 2 5 7, with references there given. 
2091 Hg: Le I 
208% gi; gl: المرزيان‎ || 
2085 الأتهات : الوالدات‎ | 
2087 su: Je || 


1 See al-Farazdaq, Diwar (ed. Boucher) 1 705-6. 
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413 After J lali adds (cf. Ibn Qutaiba 204, Agh. xiii, 42) :— 

Hell فى بعث‎ PEL الأزارقة قد ارفش عه أصحابه فنادى‎ AGL الحجّاج العراق والمهلب‎ eas ll 

وأجلهم TW‏ فجاء uf‏ بن ule‏ وقد كبر يومئذ yb‏ له شاب الى Jus CA‏ أيّها الأمير ]2 قد , 

كبرتٌ وهذا أبنى le‏ جلد يقوم مقامى Bad‏ بقبوله فقال له عنبسة بن سعيد بن PEU‏ 

هذا af‏ صلحب أمير المؤسين عثمن فقدمه ففمرب عنقه ed‏ الناس فخرجوا الى المهلب Lol‏ 
تساقطوا عليه فقال لقد pus‏ العراق 21 255 وقال فى ذلك عبد الله بن زبير الأسدى 
Then follow two verses as in Ibn Qutaiba 204 12-15 with references.‏ 


20418 LS: Jee || 

2 4119 In place of PUI وهر‎ reads (cf. Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan vi, 185) :— 
Leal وقال‎ 

خليلق قومافى عطالة فأنظرا أناراً ری من ذى ll‏ أو برقا 

Li, يغادر ماءلا قليلاً ولا‎ le فهو برق‎ Gy يك‎ ob 

ols‏ يك نار فهو Ale 3b‏ من laa; EI‏ وتعفقها عفقا 

FY‏ على أوقدتها طاعة بأوبة سفرٍ أن تكون U‏ ونقا 
وهو الذى يقول 

425 After Li adds (cf. Lisän xi, 381) :— 

وقال العجاج 


لا حسبنّ الندقين والحقر 
وهو Joly Gas‏ 
After Ləl adds :—‏ 4919 
وقال بعد ذلك يفتخر بهم 
بنو السيد CLES‏ للأعادى تنوف WU‏ ونو شرار 
adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next‏ « بربوع After‏ 4313 
paper.‏ 
After „ual adds‏ 45% 
وهو GU‏ يقول 
وحن طردنا الح بكر gis‏ لى ic»‏ مشل السنان ونار 
وموم وطاعون وحصبة JB‏ وذى لبد يغشى المهجهج ضارى 
لكو هدق لا a‏ دة ورل jussa udi GS‏ 
on‏ محل بكر بن وائل وهو السواد والسواد A E‏ البلاد على الرجال والإبل من الب . وقوله 
LG ow jue Sy‏ للعجم على بكر بن وال فذلك قوله وحكم عدو لا هوادة عنده . وقال Lal‏ 
تقول أبنت الضبى يوم Lgs LAN‏ حتى كدث منك Jaf‏ 
فان تعجى منى cia SE‏ ليا pty‏ عل طوال 
ub‏ لمن قوم aN‏ سراتهم كذاك وهم نامل وفعال 
وقال 
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After I eb adds :—‏ 4518 
فال أبو عبد ايله Jb‏ الحجّاج وهو على المنبر Sly OT‏ يأهل الشأم كا قال القاثل 
بنو المحد لم تقعد بهم أتهائهم وآباؤم LT‏ صدق Let‏ 

461 After شعراً‎ adds (cf. Yaqüt viu, 58) :— 


قال الكميت بن معروف 
hs plat Ji‏ يننا o^ Jie y Z‏ خفاف فوارع 
aul‏ بدت بن by Doo ly LEY‏ من الليل e‏ 
ob‏ مك برقا فهو برق i4‏ نق 1 يُحلف gà‏ راشم 


وإن نك 55 ; ge‏ نار co JJ lala y; -" Lak‏ الزعازع 
وما dif Leib ee T s Jis‏ وسدرٌ cual db‏ يانم 
بأحسنَ مها بوم قالت Leod‏ علبه UBA‏ مى هو CFO‏ 
فقلت dl, LÀ‏ ما مرن مسافي Le‏ له ge‏ عا M‏ صانم 
Adds extra verse beginning js, as in Agh. x, 664.‏ 4611 
Last bie] bale: Lok ||‏ | اذا :لما | وأجحرةٌ : واحربه 661 
After Lol adds :‏ ?4681 
قال وزل رجل من نى حنطلة op‏ له عظبمة فى جوار بى سعد بن ale‏ بن دودان بن أسد بن 
خزعة رهط عمرو بن شاس BE‏ فيهم سئوات ثم Je‏ ديم cle‏ بلي علي الا Les‏ بها ترج 
dl‏ بی سعد س تعلبة فقال قد SEs p‏ ولكتى Styl‏ وقد عدت cle‏ طوةٌ فركبك معه بنو 
سعد إلى Gb‏ فأخذوا ا کشر alı!‏ وأدوه الى مأسه dU‏ مرو س شاس 
أبانا لقا Cel) Lete 2 ad‏ وقلنا دونك ابن محكتم 
وفاء ولم تُشرف عليه Legs‏ حناجرها o> ère LU‏ | 
After SLT adds :—‏ 3 53 
WY es‏ بن عباض ن جعدية à 5l‏ الى صلى GI‏ عليه UJ‏ قدم Soll‏ تناولنه قرش بالهجاء Ja‏ 
لعبد اث بى رواحة راد cadi Ze‏ فى قدعهم وأولحم فلم يصنم فى المحاء شيا فأ كعب بن مالك 
فذكر الحرب كقوله 
Lg‏ السيوف اذا قصرن مخطونا La, LE‏ ذا لم JAI‏ 
ne RO‏ ن انت ily ei‏ آنا بكر خبرك أى ععائب القوم 
à‏ كك علد دري g Lads JS ul PETER ECCE‏ لاف T op‏ 
cota Ml dane‏ تقول قال وعول ate dl Le al‏ لضان oy‏ ثارت 
petal‏ أو perla‏ وجبريل ol JU. élu‏ جعدبة فى حدشه puni,‏ حصان ol‏ حی ضرب على 
opte‏ وقال واي dl Spi‏ ما d Ste Sol‏ به مقولاً فى OWI‏ فصت على قربش منه pale‏ 
فقال رسول dil‏ صلى ايل عليه CULT etal‏ تنضحهم بالنبل 
adds :‏ براءة After‏ 5417 
S oi 532,‏ قومه قالوا فى دلك J‏ اعتذرن الى رسول Le dl‏ ابه عليه ببعض ما pu‏ به الناس 
عَذَرَك قال Jf‏ لأصنعهم GUJ‏ وأنذرمم على ذلك ولكن واي لا أعتذر اليه oly GIS‏ عذرف 
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«lle‏ ايه عليه Sf JU‏ الله Je‏ وجل ازل فيه UE‏ الدیں آمنوا اتقوا ايه وكونوا مم الصادقين 
وشهد العقبة dy‏ يشهد بدراً 
Le adds (cf. Ibn Hisham (Cairo, 1355/1936), iv, 13 ;‏ |4 عليه After‏ 54% 
in, 369) —‏ 
JÚ,‏ عبد Sl‏ بن رواحة وهو AT‏ بزمام SU‏ رسول dl Le dl‏ عليه فى 5,6 القضاء بقودها وقد 
اجتمم Jal‏ مكة وعلاؤم بنظرون اليه وهو بقول " 
خلوا بى الكثار عن LE due‏ نكل الخير مع رسوله 
عن flu‏ على تأويله كا Flys‏ على bjs‏ 
bs‏ يزيل de e el‏ ويُذهل M‏ عن خليله 
وأرسل رسول Yl Le dl‏ عليه عبد ايه بن رواحة i pele Que‏ من العمرة فرص على Jel‏ 
خيبر فقال لهم لما شكوا الحرص فنحن نأخذها بذلك قالوا بهذا فامت السموات والأرض 
After sl- adds :—‏ ?56 
وهو ge‏ قصبدته | 
ab‏ لخحاصن إن لم LL fle LF‏ شرب re‏ 
ملكنا الناس قد علمت معد فلم OE dS‏ بور 
Lie‏ بالإقامة حم Le‏ مسير حذيفة الخير بن ow‏ 
adds :—‏ وقتلوا فيهم After‏ 23 62 
ودتؤش تتعى he‏ كثيراً من JII‏ وليس ذاك علوم 
After jl, adds :—‏ 7015 
Jul‏ وما 2125 من شعي gouts‏ ثياباً غير أخلاق 
35355 وقالوا jr uT‏ وأدرحوف AS‏ طى She‏ 
وأرسلوا فتة من خيرم Lee‏ ليسندوال فى ضري الترب أطباق [sic]‏ 
adds :—‏ الثسلا After‏ = 729 
CE br ddl‏ سير ا e‏ 
SE ail‏ الال لا سيك اذا نقد XA ME‏ 
Begins (cf. Agh. vii, 38) :—‏ 751 
طبقات الاسلام te‏ طبقات كل طبقة أربعة رهط متكادين معتدلين . الطبقة الأولى «lae g zoe‏ 
بن الحطفى واسم الخطفى ode‏ بن بدر بن سلمة بى عوف بن كليب بن يربوع Lu GbE‏ فاله 
برفعن لليل اذا ما أسدفا أعناى Liles gle‏ رتفا 
وعنقا بعد Liles ma JE‏ 
والفرزدق واسمه همام بن عالب بن صعصعة بن ناجية بن عقال بن محمد بى سفين Ely Eu‏ 
الفرزدق UY‏ < وجهه با خيرة وهى فرزدقة . والأخطل els‏ غياث بن عوف ن الصلت بن 
طارقة بن السيحان بن sf‏ بن فدوكس بن تمرو بن مالك بن جشم بن بکر بن حبيب بن جمرو بن 
غنم ن تغلب خطله قول كعب بن Yd‏ له إِنّك لأخطل MEL‏ وراعى الإبل واسمه AB‏ بن حصين 
ن dace‏ بن قطن بن db‏ بن ربيعة بن عبد الله Sv ody‏ شی راعى الإبل لكثرة 
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صفته الإبل وحسن نعته لها US‏ ما هذا إلا راعى الإبل فلزمته . فاختلف الناس فيهم Lal‏ الإختلاف 
وأكثره وعاتة الاختلاف أو كله فى الثلثة ومن خالف ف الراعى SL‏ آخره عند العامة 
After isl adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 757 
adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ سار After‏ 7514 
adds :— |‏ قال After‏ 7637 
5l,‏ شعر قاله الفرزدق ST‏ بى فقيم خرجوا يطلبون دما نمم فى قوم فصالحوا منه على JUS Lo‏ 
حين رجعوا 
لقد اابت وفود بى تنم بام ماتؤوب به الؤفوة 
فشكوه الى أبيه واستعدوه منه فقال هو أوغد من ذلك ليته يقول Ju; 1 as‏ الفرزدق 
للمطلوب 
Sols‏ من شم العشيرة Wye‏ ولا بد للمظنون أن شستدا [pic]‏ 
Ub‏ سمعه أبوه قال أنت صاحب الأول وكان ez‏ غنا EI‏ | 
After celal! adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 771 
After sa. adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 78% 
Quotes whole verse as in Agh. xix, 15 5.‏ 785 
adds anecdote of al-Farazdaq and Yazid b. al-Muhallab‏ كذبت After‏ 79° 
as in Agh. xix, 16 1935,‏ 
|| قال : وسمعت 1618 
Om. ||‏ : مسركة او cy: om. | Ú: co]‏ زياد 167° 
om. |‏ : له | قال أحسبه قال : ذكر | ليقول فى bb LT‏ : فاذا | Ji: om.‏ 20 16 
lacuna begins here ||‏ 33 16 
After Jal adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 10214 
adds :—‏ لظرنك After‏ 107% 
وكان عبد الله بن العباس «الكتدى» هجا dur‏ وكانت الشعراء تعرّض له هجوخ وكان يقول لا 
آبتدی ولكتى أعتدى 
After = adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 1076 
adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ والجران After‏ 1085 
Quotes whole verse as in Ibn Qutaiba 302 °.‏ 30 108 
After lî adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 10915 
adds anecdote of al-Akhtal as in Agh. vii, 185 7-15,‏ ندرى After‏ !?109 
om. ||‏ : حدتی of‏ قال 1857 
Ju: Jia ||‏ له 8 185 
|| اميأة فقال لا اعلمى Uo EX‏ :441 | عليك : عندك 1859 
|| فاشترت نهم : لحا واشترت له | زارنا bbl:‏ 18519 
Jus ||‏ : وقال | لحم : نما 1854 
|| والشارب المتقطر : والشادن المتعطر 18818 
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Sis |‏ 382 : جير مقور 18 185 

Before il: أخيرنا ابو‎ adds a considerable passage to be edited in our 
next paper. 

Quotes two verses in full as in Ibn Qutaiba 337 1-4, 

3371 JE: ملان‎ || 

9919 اندي‎ peau || 

After & J| ذا‎ adds : 


197 19 


1281 


128 10 


ey‏ ابن سلام بن عبيد الله قال cal,‏ ذا الرمة ورأيت ON JU, eta, ei‏ الغراف فيك 


. قشابه منه‎ 
Then follows anecdote as given in Agh. xvi, 121 38-30, 
121 25 الكلى | دارا : عاب‎ : om. || 
12138 من كلب :ف كلب‎ || 
12139 AK: B || 
Before ندمت‎ adds :— 
فى قصر مُنيف غواربه‎ byee عليه‎ Z> وأبيض‎ 
وأخالبه‎ gI تدليته سقط الندى بعد هجعة فبك أمتيه‎ 
الأردى من الشغف الأول‎ dd s lc 
مال جانبه‎ Ce Z: وما لو‎ 
After & مضار‎ adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper. 
After المسلمين‎ adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
After واضح‎ adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
After this line inserts :— 
Husa كت‎ Vie ست‎ subt الكهول‎ Leds 
بجيدا‎ Line لما‎ La Loft اذا ما بان ذو ثقة تلقت‎ 
After this line inserts :— 
فتلقفوها ولا ترموا يها الغرض البعيدا‎ SI 25S فإن‎ 
After luas adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper. 
After rl adds :— n 
[sic] وهو مستخفي‎ Jü 
نافع .ولا الروغ ف الحلفاء غير المعارف‎ FG مى الكرى‎ d 
فؤادى وما زفت من مثل خائفي‎ S uo اذا قيل هذا فارش طار‎ 
ily على السرح‎ Rue الغازى اذا شود أسبه بأنفاسه‎ VEU, 


129 
194 20 
185 14 
136 ° 


136 ? 


186 ° 
136 17 


فرفعوا أمره الى الحجّاج فبعث اليه نفراً وهو فى أجة الأسود Gob Las fet‏ عليه فى نواحى 


الأجة وقالوا قد CE‏ الأسودٌ SUL,‏ أمره فأدركهم الليل فانصرفوا وخلصه اب 
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1371 After L lė adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
1374 Quotes three verses in full asin Diwan (ed. Rhodokanakis), xxxix, 30-2 :— 
iL SIDE deae sua اا جات و‎ 
lb uem ملكه ملك 25 ليس فيه جبروتٌ ولا له‎ 
AME te فلح من كان‎ Pass فى الأمور‎ al شنى‎ 

Before ual adds :—‏ 13718 
وقال Lal‏ 
دكرث Les‏ قربشاً فقالت راب دهرى Bly‏ دهي يدوم 
Le EL C sp os will dix y‏ رن عل 
إن تكن UW‏ فى هذه الاتة دعوى AA‏ عليك ml‏ 
"I‏ محل أبافك الاخيار بالححر حيث A‏ الحطيم 
ial H habs "a‏ فيه حيث عاد الحليفة المظلوم 
يعنى عبد الله بن الزبير وقال ف مصعب بن الزبير قبل أن JE‏ 
adds two lines as in Agh. iv, 158 ?-10,‏ ما .,! Before‏ 188° 
|| سقب :صقب 15810 
e‏ فال Then adds‏ 
After |, adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ ?18837 
adds :—‏ متواضم After‏ 1397 
étés‏ كوو بالك Pie me‏ 
adds :‏ أبداً After‏ 1405 
ومن قوله Ca‏ 
من آل سلمى الطارق المتأوب ألم وبيش دون سلمى MX,‏ 
Sas‏ أشتياقاً إذ ألم Lhe‏ أبوخ ويُبِدِى من هواف DES‏ 
bys‏ بذى بيش llb‏ 5322 لعينبك أشراث من الدمع MED‏ 
أببحت لنا إحدى كلاب بن ple‏ وقد 548 EAN‏ البعبد Les‏ 
ot‏ بای عنها الصدیق lly‏ بها منزلٌ عن Ax Alb‏ 
وما هربك من حاحة <Jy‏ بها ولكما من خشية Sort‏ 
أفامت es‏ فى RS LA Los JA‏ يخشى الجرار eA‏ 
adds :—‏ الحسام After‏ 15 140 
¿JUJI‏ جيل ن معمر فحدتى yl‏ الغراف عن الاخيل ن Jl‏ الاخيل قال e code‏ النميمى Jb‏ 
er sz‏ 2 معمر ی هذا الموضع الذى لقيتك ديه فقال من [آیں] أقبلت 
Then follows the anecdote as given in Agh. vii, 85 16-81,‏ 
|| تريد : تمفى | م قال لى : فقال al]‏ بثيئة : بنينة 36 85 
|| قلت : فقلت | om‏ : من aud‏ | قال : فقال 8517 
|| قلت : فقلت له | om.‏ أن JU, ee‏ | فان عهدى Gal‏ : عهدى Le‏ $= 85 
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9077 Liu rl ۾‎ 

|| قال بالدؤم يرحضون ٹیاہم ooh‏ أباها Jü:‏ فى أول ...اناخ ہہ 19-24 85 

| أحببت :لى فأحببت | رتك yb‏ أخى قلت : ردّك فال Ew‏ | قال : فقال له أبوها 35 85 
|| هات : Le‏ 

|| فأنشدته : فال ... تسبع * 85 

|| على تأي دار :اليك رسولاً 8527 

|| الذؤم : الروم | aae‏ : عهدى 85 85 

85 30 2 4d قال‎ : om. | Le jus : jad | ub : om. || 

| الدابية : الرابية 81 85 


1417 After فيعود‎ adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
141 1° After حرزة‎ Li adds :— 
من أشعر‎ gat Lb ] ] ن أساء قال قلت‎ uy ye rie وحدثى أبو اليقظان قال‎ 


QUI‏ قال أخو بی عم قلت ثم من [ste] UT‏ فقلت ثم من قال أبن سار cab‏ اسمعبل بن سيار 
فقلت من أشعر AU‏ قال أخو ہی عے قلت ثم من قال آنا قلت ثم مر قال نصبب فلت CJ‏ 
لتقارضان الثناء فال وما ذاك قلت لقيت Laa‏ فقال ميك ما قلت ميه قال dis gol d]‏ كرحم ولا 
ke [|‏ قبل vai‏ 
adds :—‏ نجرم After‏ 15 141 
gh‏ على dd‏ ولس de ary‏ أت le [sic] to‏ كلدت [el‏ 


141 #4 After this line adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next 
article. 
149 16 After هاما‎ adds (cf. Agh. xi, 39) — 
Cut ومن قوله‎ 
1 lis cn أرعى الأمانة‎ 
[ ] 55 للمولى المدافم‎ iss 
pes SIV pte بجانبه اذا م بفتقر وعلق‎ ule 
byt pal مولاهم‎ sel إن الأذلة والشام‎ 
Bail Sal UE cub fur أخاك أو أفردته‎ lal 131, 
مشتوم‎ Je السفيه‎ S] hls لا تتبعم سبل السفاهة‎ 
الكريم قؤوم‎ Sf وخليقة‎ asb صافيك وجها‎ 2 l, 
مثله عار عليك ادا فعلك عظيم‎ dU, gE لا سه عن‎ 
داك حريم‎ ] P والمحصنات‎ du Lan رأيك المرء‎ os 
أمامك ف الأمام قديم‎ ¿l wail قلت له‎ gall oo tary 
aS pagel Jl Jus ace gull مد انكر‎ 
143? Before this line adds :— 


QU ule Sl s Le 'ولقد‎ 


mp em الذن‎ [ ] 


Waf NE ما يتحتث‎ dul, 
M uus الأستة والحصونٌ‎ 555 
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Then after it adds :—‏ 
أول المجتنىي ودعاتم الاسلام والنجباة 
]اح سوابقا 535 القتير Le St‏ 
—MÀÓÀÓÀ]‏ مم ذاك ييم 353 ووفاء 
[ على المضاق اذا دعا حتى eke‏ والرماح رواة 
[ بيش Leeks SUS‏ صت العجابة Le LS‏ 
After this line adds :—‏ 14811 
أدبرت من ال AJ‏ المهضاب وعفا بعد الأنيس الجناب 
LL die‏ ومن آل uu‏ اذ خيام ثبنا لحم وقباب [sc]‏ 
دارج دارنا إن سلينا [sie]‏ وأنقفى النزو وحان ALY‏ 
Then follow four lines as given in Agh. xvii, 58 31-59 8.‏ 
om. | Lyle :‏ : الناس | سائلوا : فاسألوا | شبيه أبيه : GN‏ | لا :ما 591 
| || تعابوا 
om. |‏ : مم صلاب | Tale Ms‏ : ومالاء Le‏ * 59 
Tu ||‏ ]:لعام عجاب | تخطب : تملك fas]‏ كنك :عاما صرت 593 
Then adds :—‏ 
وسعيد هذا Gill‏ ذكره فى شعره سعيد بن عثمن س ue‏ وكان Soe‏ لمهوية على خراسان وكان 
دعا يزيد بن ,> ole ] | ë‏ بن زياد . وقال ابن مف رغ Lal‏ لعباد بن زياد 
adds one more line :—‏ الغامة After‏ 143839 
ورمقتها فوجدنها كالضلم ليس لها أستقامه 
adds :—‏ ابن مفر After ë‏ 5 144 
فأتوا به عبيد الله بن زياد فلم يشعر به المنذر حتى رآه [sic] G5,‏ عليه dey‏ عبيد Sl‏ فقام الى عبيد 
CS à‏ فيه فقال عبيد ينه يا منذر Goad‏ أباك وليهجون heads OÙ‏ ولہجولی ثم أرفى 
d.‏ قال Es‏ المنذر من الدار وحبس ul‏ مفر É‏ 


1447 After this line adds :— 
وقال هجو الذين أجاروه ثم خفروا‎ 
BE به‎ gypi غدرة مذكورة طوق الخامة‎ Lede غدرث‎ 
اعدا مع الغادن تومأ أو نوأ‎ rely الجارود أن‎ "NUT 
زين المجالس والفتى كل الفى‎ pdf لا ببعد الجار الذى‎ 
للردى‎ Îles الداعى‎ eth, Lei gf, zie telat ge! 
منه وما يننى المتى‎ got Ue قال‎ sic inl, 
وقال أيضا‎ 
Then follow two verses as in Agh. xvii, 57 18-19, 
5719 t, eT: أجاروف‎ || 
14412 After this line adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper. 
14415 After this line adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
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After sm; adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
After this line adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
After this line adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 
After v la adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper. 


After this line adds :—‏ 
وقال La!‏ 
ماذا ef‏ سلمى فى Lune‏ 35 الغريم ui‏ کان قد Les‏ 
أو كر صاحب ذى .الأوجاع مُشتدة 
اذا تأوّه Lal e AI‏ 
d‏ تكن زعمك dy CLA Ab‏ تكن هى LOT gas lie‏ 
فلا Je‏ لسلمى أن 5h‏ بعد المنام ولو كتا لها Lid‏ 
Co JU,‏ . 
oly‏ أبنه dod‏ يوم بدت لنا بواد [ste]‏ القرى 255 oid‏ سليب 
من الأدم ee‏ الجبال فأقبلت وف الجسم منها علة وشحوب 
After this line adds :-‏ 
] [ 


فوارش كالنيران ous‏ نسوةٌ عقائل ues L‏ بيض المحاجر 
اذا GL‏ ينتسبن الى GA‏ لبدر بن عمرو أو لعمرو بن جابر ` 
Lak ole of 0536,‏ وفارة gh BLESS‏ نسح القراقر 
وما Pa‏ من سعد بن ذبيان كلها ولا من مواليها متيس بن عام 
After this line adds :—‏ 
قال قأعترض له deo‏ من ہی سعد ثم أحد بنى الحرث بن sf‏ بن كعب بن سعد فقال 
تبت من سالفة ومر قفا شي ادا ما رست القوم Ub‏ 
كا شرار الرعى أطراف السفا - 
Before this line adds a half-line :—‏ 
dalles Gi‏ من برد الندى 
Then rearranges the rest of the poem accordingly.‏ 
After c ; 4| adds a considerable passage to ‘be edited in our next paper.‏ 
The lacuna is supplied in a long passage to be edited m our next paper.‏ 
After L5, adds a considerable passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 
followed by the Poem given in Agh. vii,‏ روقال After this line adds Ls!‏ 
.°= 121 
oh: Ls [sic] |‏ 1215 
lus shall‏ | زيا : ليلى | [56] لمثني :لمن 121° 
i ||‏ ? 121 
|| ولمرد : والمرار | ألا :ان y‏ 1219 
After hs line adds a long passage to be edited in our next paper.‏ 
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Ma'ruf ar-Rusafi, 1875-1945 
By S. A. KHULUSI 


N the year 1292/1875 there was born to a mixed Kurdish-Arab family a child 
Í who was destined to play a prominent part in modern Arabic hterature. 
He was named Ma‘rüf and was the second of two children in the family. 

No one can say with certainty who was Ma'rüf's father because he himself 
rarely spoke about his family. So far as J am aware, there is not a single reference 
to his father in his Diwdn.1 Ma‘rif’s unwise reticence concerning his family 
helped his opponents to allege that he was an illegitimate child. The late Taha 
ar-Rawi, the Iraqi philologist, who associated with Ma'rüf for over a quarter 
of a century, asserted ? that he avoided answering questions concerning his 
parentage and, if pressed hard, he would answer briefly and change the subject.“ 
The investigations of genealogists led them to the conclusion that his father 
belonged to the Kurdish tribe of al-Jabbarah,® which was acknowledged by 
all the Kurds as being of ‘Alid origin. If 80, then it must have been originally 
an Arab tribe which migrated to non-Arab districts. His mother 18 said to have 
belonged to the tribe oz al-Qaraghil, a branch of Shammar which dwells in the 
plain regions of Iraq. 

Rusafi was brought up in his grandfather’s house in the quarter of 
al-Qaraghül in Baghdad. A small dark room was allotted to him, which made 
him inclined to solituds and meditation. In his childhood he was not seen to 
mix with other children. But his fondness for mechanical instruments led to 
an accident in which he lost one of his fingers. 

He shunned even the members of his family and tribe, and showed real 
attachment only to his mother. She sent him early in his childhood to one of 
the Kuitab, where he managed to memorize the Qur'an and learn the elements of 
calligraphy. Three years in a primary school were followed by three more 
in “‘al-Madrasah al-Rushdiyyah al-‘Askariyyah ” but in the fourth year, 
having failed in the examination, he left the school and therewith his academic 
career. This was a turning point in Ma'rüf's life, as it diverted his ambitions 
from high position m the government to purely literary studies. At this juncture 
he met Mahamiid Shukri al-Alisi,® the celebrated Iraqi savant, under whose 


1 See Ma'rüf's verses in reply to those who asked him about his father, apud Tabanah, 
Ma'rüf ar-Rusift, p. 28 foot. 

4 The same thing for the same reason was said of Abū at-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi, the celebrated 
tenth-century poet. 

3 Täha ar-Rawi, ‘‘ Sadiqi ar-Rusafi,” an article in ‘Alam al-Ghadd, vol. i, no. 9. 

4 Mustafa “Ali, Ma‘rif’s “ räwiyah ", refutes thus, and claims that it was due to Ma'rüf's 
natural inclination to sileno», Adab ar-Rusaft, pp. 55 ff. 

5 A tribe that dwells round about Kirkuk, a north-eastern town of Iraq. 

6 His full name is Mahmüd Shukri b. as-Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Baha’ud-din b. Abi ath-Thanëä’ 
Shihäb-ud-din Mahmüd al-Alisi. He is the author of Kitab Bulügh al-arab fi ma‘rifat ahwuñl 
al-‘Arab, in three volumes. He died ın 1924. 
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influence be became & devout Muslim and embraced the religious views of the 
Süfis. His master gave him the sobriquet ar-Rugáfi, to distinguish him from 
his namesake, Ma'rüf al-Karkhi, the renowned Süfi. Thenceforward, Ma'rüf b. 
‘Abd al-Ghani was known as Ma‘rif ar-Rusafi. The title stuck to him and 
became the family surname. 

His other tutors besides Alisi, who lectured to him for fourteen years, were 
Sheikh ‘Abbas al-Qassab and Sheikh Qasim al-Qaisi. 

At last, finding himself in sore need of money, Ma‘rüf became a school- 
master in one of the government primary schools in ar-Räshidiyya,! a suburb 
of Baghdad, for one year, then in al-Bariidiyya, in Baghdad itself. His salary 
was meagre. But soon there was a vacancy in Mandali * which offered higher pay. 

Having obtained distinction in a competitive examination against ten other 
candidates, he was asked by the Director of Education in Baghdad š to accept 
the post of lecturer in Arabic literature in the secondary school in Baghdad, 
with a salary not less than that offered for the post in Mandali. Ma'rüf accepted 
the post and remained a lecturer till the Revolt of the Young Turks in 1908.4 
During those years of teaching Rusafi composed a great deal of poetry, which 
was published in Syria and Egypt and soon earned him a great name. 

On the invitation of Ahmad Jawdat, the proprietor of the Turkish news- 
paper Iqdam, Rusäfi went to Constantinople, in the hope of editing an Arabic 
paper to help bring about an Arab-Turkish rapprochement. His dreams were, 
however, shattered. Nevertheless, he found a great opportunity for associating 
with the Young Turks and helping them. Then he made for Salonika, where he 
stayed for a month, after which he journeyed home. In Beyrut he ran short of 
money and found himself compelled to sell his unpublished Diwan to Muhammad 
Jamal, the owner of the Ahliyyah Bookshop, to pay his travelling expenses. 

A short while after his return to Baghdad he received a telegram from a 
group of Arab friends in Constantinople, chief among whom were Jamil Sidqi 
az-Zahawi 5 and Fahmi al-Mudarris. They asked him to hurry to Constantinople 
to take over the editorship of Sabi ar-Rashad, an Arabic daily paper. So 
Rusafi returned to Constantinople and became editor of that paper for a year. 
In the meantime he started lecturing on the Arabic language in “ Al-Madrasah 
al-Mulkiyyah al-‘Aliyah ", and on Arabic literature in “ Madrasat al-Wa ‘idhin ”, 
which was run by the Ministry of Awqaf (Religious Endowments). His lectures 
given in the last institute were published under the title Nafh at-T%b 
fi’l-Khutabah wa ’l- Khafth, while some of his lectures on literature and در‎ 
appeared in the periodical al-Muntadä al-Adabt. 


1 Tab&nah makes a mistake when he says that Rusäfi was s appointed a teacher in Baghdad, 
op. cit, p. 35. 

* A small town in the Diyala district in Iraq. 

3 This was at the instance of Namiq Pasha, the Governor of Baghdad. 

‘Rof# il Butt, al- Adab al-‘Agri fe L-'Iraq ai- Arabi, al-Matba‘oh as-salafiyyah, Cairo, 1022, 
vol, 1, p. 70. 

š pas ie him, sce EI., Supp., pp. 263-5. See also Hikmat Abdul Majid, “‘ Safha min 
hayat az-Zahawi,” al-Mu‘allim al-Jadid, Baghdad, Jan., 1940, vol. v, no. 1, pp. 61-4. 
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Rusäfi remained a journalist and lecturer until he was elected in 1912 a 
deputy for al-Muntafic,! in the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies. 

At the suggestion 02 ‘Ubaid Allah Idin, who was at the time living with him 
in the same house, Ma‘riif married Balqis, a widow from Izmir, and the sister 
of a certain doctor, Akram Amin Bey.? She did not bear him a child, and 
eventually he divorced her on the grounds that he was unable to maintain 
her. After this incident he returned home. He stayed for some time in Damascus 
before going to Jerusalem to lecture on Arabic literature at the Teachers’ 
College, 

On the rise of the National Government in Iraq in 1921 he was called to 
Baghdad, where he received a warm welcome. He displayed great energy in 
the political arena,’ but after a short while withdrew and led for some time 
a life of retirement. 

In 1924, when Rusafi’s thoughts turned again to Government service, 
he was appointed Inspector of the Arabic Language in the government schools. 
He remained in the Civil Service till 1929, the last post he held being that 
of lecturer in Arabic literature at the Teachers’ College in Baghdad. Part of 
his lectures at this institute was published under the title Durüs ft ta’rikh 
Adab al-Lughah al-‘Arabiyyahs 

In 1930 he was elected a member of the Iraqi Chamber of Deputies, and was 
returned twice afterwards. From 1933 onwards he set up his residence in 
Fallüjah,? where he wrote his chef-d'œuvre, ash-Shakhstyyah al-Muhammadiyyah 
aw hal al-lughz al-muaaddas, “ The Personality of Muhammad, or the Solution 
of the Sacred Enigma." Towards the middle of 1941 he left Fallüjah for 
Baghdad, and lived in al-A‘dhamiyya, a suburb of Baghdad, till his death on 
Friday, 16th March 1945. 

This last phase of bis life was disturbed. He used to receive a great deal of 
money from innumerable admirers, but rapidly squandered it all, hving in 
hunger and need until he received the next donation. Ultimately his poverty 
affected his health and he fell ill. On hearing of his miserable condition, Mudhhir 
ash-Shawi, a man of means in Baghdad made him an annuity of £40 a month 
for the rest of his life. 

Ar-Rusafi was a great lover of freedom, faithful, honest, and humane, but 
bigoted and pessimistic.$ In religion he was agnostic, but very much in favour 
of reforming Islam." Whatever changes his other views underwent, he adhered 
till the close of his career to his Süfite views on life. Although this caused him a 

1A distriot in Southern Iraq. 

! Mustafa ‘Ali, op. cit., p. 72. Here again Tabanah makes a mistake and regards Balqis as 
the sister of a retired officer leoturing in the Military College in Constantinople. 

3 At this time he issued his daily paper al-Amal, which appeared on lst Ootober 1928, Only 
sixty-eight numbers were published, the last of which appeared on 20th December 1923. 

* The book is in two volumes; only Vol. I was published. 

5 A small town near Baghdad. 

° See Dulin, pp. 403, 414, and 418. 


7 See his verses composed after the publication of his Diwan, apud Mustafa Ali, op. cit., 
p. 22 mid. 
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great deal of trouble, especially with the common folk! and the strictly 
Orthodox section of the community, he made no secret of his belief in the 
Sufite doctrine of Monism (wahdat al-wujüd), to which he devoted a large portion 
of his book Raste at-Ta'ltqat, “ Commentary Epistles ", published shortly 
before his death. The book consisted of three epistles on three books. The first 
epistle is a criticism of Zaki Mubarak's at-Tasawwuf al-Islami, “ Muslim 
Stfism " ; the second of an-Nathr al-Fanni, “ Ornate Prose ", by the same 
author. The third is a criticism of Caetani’s account of the life of Muhammad 
in the Annali del Islam. 

The first epistle is the most important, inasmuch as it ue 
Muhammadanism and gives Ma'rüf's own interpretation of it. The main thing 
he tries to drive home to the reader is the doctrine of Monism. Popular feeling 
was so strong against the book * that it was eventually banned by the govern- 
ment? 

That Ma'rüf believed in God as displaying Himself in every individual life 
is beyond question. But it is hard to know exactly what he thought of 
Muhammadanism. He certainly criticized Muhammad. Those who were for- 
tunate enough to read his unpublished magnum opus, ash-Shakhsiyyah al- 
Muhammadiyyah, describe it as heretical and assert that it abounds in many 
objectionable views.* It will probably be another generation or two before it 
is published. According to his closest friends he advised that it should not be 
published before the year a.p. 2000. Until then we shall know little or nothing 
of Ma'rüf's real religious convictions. In his will, however, he makes a complete 
profession of Islam and signs his name as : * Ma'rüf ar-Rugafi, the believer in 
one omnipotent God.” 5 

As for his political views, he was, like Ahmad Shawgi, Jamil Sidqi az-Zahawi, 
and Waliyy-id-din Yagan, greatly attached to the Ottoman Turks, although. 
he sporadically attacked and rebuked them." Indeed, one of the causes of 
his estrangement from the late King Faisal I of Iraq was that the Haghimite 
family to which Faisal belonged fought on the side of the Allies f against the 
Turks. He was never completely reconciled to Faisal on that account. He is 


1 Tabanah, op. cit., p. 64. 

2 See Ma'rüf's defence of himself in ar-Risäla, No. 507 (11th December, 1044), and No. 579 
(August, 1944). 

3 al-Thagafah, no. 428 (11th. March, 1947), p. 23. 

* Mustafa Al, op. cit., p. 86, tells us that instead of beginning his book with the customary 
formula * In the name of God the Merciful the Compassionate; praise be to God, and His 
blessings and peace on Muhammad”, Ma'rüf begins it with al سم الحقيقة المطلقة اللاسبائية‎ 
Le iw el, هأ والصلاة‎ “In the name of Absolute Unbounded Truth. Praise be to her and 
our bleasings and peace be upon her ” 

5 Seo the facsimile of his will in Tabänah, op. oit., pp. 64-5. 

* Anis al-Maqdiai, al-‘Awamil al-Fa‘älah fil.Adab al-‘Arabi al-Hadith, pp 2 and 7; Ridhā 
agh-Shabibi, introduction to Tab&na's Ma'r&f ar-Rusafi, p. 11. 

T Diwan, pp. 875 and 388. 

8 See Rusafi’s verses of condolence addressed to Faisal on his father's death, in which he 
alludes to this point, apud Mustafa ‘Ali, op. oit., p. 26. 
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reported to have composed many satirical verses against Faigal and his family. 
Yet Faisal, who was above petty quarrels, treated hım magnanimously. 

His style is forceful and aggressive, and reminiscent of that of Di'bil 
al-Khuza‘. Not unlike Di‘bil, he discovered early in his life that he was best 
suited for attacking and criticizing others. 

Rusafi was very fond of Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri. His great admiration of the 
blind poet-philosopher is reflected in his book ‘Ala bab sijni Abvi- Ala, “ At the 
Gate of Abu’l-‘Ala’s prison”. A pomt which caused Ma'rüf considerable trouble 
was the imaginary dialogue staged between Ma'arri and himself, in which 
Rus&fi mentions to the blind sage the name of a great man, whereupon Ma'arri 
hangs down his head end recites his taioun verse :— 


' “The noblest of men you a 
ا‎ Lives his life a slave to his stomach 
And sexual instinct.” 

This was & great opportunity for his adversaries to suggest that the great 
man whose name Rusafi deliberately suppressed was none other than 
Muhammad. The tumult was great, and the educated people, not 3 
the common folk, were greatly offended until Rusafi declared that Muhammad 
himself had said the same thing in one of his Traditions :— 


A> 799 يسعى المرء لغاريه : بطنه‎ Ic! 
“ Verily man follows his two tempters, 
His stomach and his sexual instinct.” 1 

Rusafi’s claim to fame rests mainly on his rebellious spirit ? and his attacks 
against the Ottoman maladministration and tyranny. 

Together with Abdul Hamid ash-Shawi al-Himyari and az-Zahawi, Rusafi 
helped the revival of the national spirit in Arabic poetry. He stands as the 
foremost poet in this respect. 

À great deal of his poetry depicts scenes of misery and poverty, notably 
his “ al-Yatimfvl-‘Id, “ The orphan on the day of festival ” 3 as-Sijn f? Baghdad, 
“ The gaol in Baghdad ",* and al-Fagr wa’s-Sugäm “ Poverty and sickness ”.5 

His departure to Constantinople and his eventual flirtation with politics 
diverted Ma'rüf's interest from this kind of poetry.? His other favourite subject 
is the enfranchisement of woman, on which topic he composed several poems, 
the most famous being al-Mar’ah fi-sh-Sharq, “ Woman in the East”, and 
al-Mujallagah, “ The Divorced.” His views on this subject were shared 
by two other poets: Jamil Sidqi az-Zahawi, in Iraq, and Hafidh Ibrahim, in 

1 From a letter by Rusafi to a 00 of his, dated 18th February 1944, published later in 
, al-Wadt, Baghdad, vol. vii, no. 6, p. 7 
Dawan, pp. 5, 56, 74, 94, 136, 183, 375, 388. 

8 Thid., p. 74. 
t Thid., p.56. 


5 Diwàán, p. 113. 
5 See al-Hurriyyah, vol. ix, no. 1, pp. 6-17. 
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Egypt. Of the three perhaps Zabäwi was the most daring and audacious in 
this field. 

Riisafi’s austere realism made him detest the doctrine of “ Art for art’s 
sake ". Consequently, he put his art at the disposal of the community and made 
it a means to the furtherance of social, cultural, and political aims.1 

In his descriptive poetry Ma‘rüf often digresses from the original theme 
and embarks on long meditations with an eye on philosophy and the solution 
of the mysteries of nature. Apart from those philosophical verses that are 
intermingled with descriptive ones, there are in Rusäffs Diwan eight 
philosophical poems. They are: Khawatir Shar, “ The meditations of a 
poet"; Wajh Ibn Adam, “ The human face”; Mà ward’ al-qabr, “ Beyond 
the grave”; Law, “If”; Hagtgatt as-Salbiyyah, “ My negative reality ” ; 
Hayatu’l-ward, “ The life of mankind”; Habbadha-n-Nawm ! “ How fine is 
sleep”; and Baina-r-Rüh wa'l-Jasad, “ Between the Soul and the body." 

Rusafi’s philosophical poems dealt mainly with the mysteries of the universe, 
especially the phenomena of life and death. Yet in all his philosophical poetry 
he produced nothing new that can be safely added to the achievements of original 
philosophers. 

His panegyrics are few and are mostly full of personal complaints and 
pessimism. He specially praised Abdul Muhsin as-Ba'dün, who was the prime 
minister of Iraq in the late twenties and who used to help Rusafi financially and 
tmed to bring about a reconciliation between him and King Faisal I; he also 
praised General Nuri’ Pasha as-Sa‘id, several times prime minister of Iraq, 
Abdul Latif Pasha al-Mandil, and Sayyid Mudbhir agh-Shàwi. 

In the field of satire Rusafi composed some most poignant and forceful 
lines. They were mostly directed against the critics of his poetry. At times 
he did not refrain from using obscene language, but fortunately this kind 
of verse was not Incorporated in his Diwdn. 

Although Ma ‘tif tried to break the old fetters of traditional poetry, he was 
not altogether free from them. Thus he started some of his poems with self-praise 
or weeping over the abode of a departed beloved, and imitated the diction of 
pre-Islamic poems and even reproduced the same figures of speech. 

Pornography held a special fascination for Ma‘rüf? but those poems? 
savouring of immorality were cut out of his Diwan.4 Amongst others is his 


1 See his bitter attack on the principle of “ Art for art’s sake ”, in his Durie fs Ta'rikh 
Adab al-Lughah al‘ Arabiyyah (Baghdad, 1928), vol. i, p. 29. 

3 Mustafa Ali, op. cit., 130, however, claims that Rug&fi did not compose more than twenty- 
seven verses of this kind. 

5 Cheikho thinks that the first edition of the Diwin would be safe to teach young students, 
provided that the desoription of dancers (pp. 165 and 209) and °“ The woman in thin dress ” 
(p. 211), and what the poet saw'in Beg Oghlu (p. 174) and “ The stage ” (p. 217) were out out. 

* Ma'rüf was not, however, an innovator of pornography in Arabic literature, for classical 
Arabic contains many examples in this respect, to wit, the MutajarridaA of an-N&bighah, ad- 
Da'diyyah, Ibn ar-Rümi's description of a black girl, and other poems by Abû Nuwüs, 
Ibn al-Hajjàj, Ibn Sukkarah, and Ibn ar-Raqa'maq. 
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famous Badá'at là khalà'ah, “Beauty, and not immorality 1"! He even 
composed, after the fashion of Abii Nuwas and other Abbasid poets, love lines 
on masculine beauty. 

In his elegies he is more natural than in his panegyrics. Ha wrote elegies 
even upon his enemies. His best are those on Sheikh Muhyyiddin al-Khayyat,? 
Mahmiid Shawkat Pasha,’ Mahmüd Shukri al-Álusi and Sir ‘Abdul Muhsin 
as-Sa‘diin.® 

Rus&fr's greatest service to Arabic poetry lies in his versification of new 
themes and his invention of new figures of speech.’ His favourite similes were to 
liken the sunset to a glittering sword dripping with blood, or to the tears of an 
orphan, intermingled with blood. He spoke of the sun as “ raising its sleeve 
made wet with its molten light ”, or as a damsel bidding her lover farewell and 
waving her handkerchief. He was fond of comparing the Euphrates and Tigris 
to two lines of tears, as in the following verse :— 


اما العراق فأمسبى الراقدان به سطر ين للدمع فى خديه قد سالا 
As for Iraq, the Euphrates and Tigris have become _‏ “ 
Two lines of tears running down his cheeks!” 7‏ 
Rusafi's hatred of artificiality and imitation was so great that he shunned‏ 
the arts of rhetoric " Ole. " as far as he could. He appeared at his best‏ 


in the opening lines of his poems .مطالع القصائد‎ 
Ma‘rif was capable of using the rarest rhymes, which poets would usually 


avoid, such as ©, رز‎ and رن‎ without doing violence to the language. But at 
times he employed colloquial turns of phrase, because he believed that the 
classical language should be enriched from time to time with foreign words and 
colloquial expressions, after due polishing.? 

His best-known descriptive poems are: ‘Alā J'isr Maude, “ On the Maude 
Bridge ”° ‘Ala’l-Busfor, “On the Bosphorus”’,!°- Wagfatun frr-Rawdh 
“ Standing in the garden ”,” and Nawah Dylah, “The Crying of the Tigris.” 12 


1 Shabibi, op. oït., p. 13. 
2 The compiler of the first edition of his Diwàán (Beyrouth, 1910). 
3 A member of the Young Turk party, who became prime minister in 1908 and was assassinated 
by his opponents shortly afterwards, 
4 Vide supra. 
5 Committed suicide on 13th November 1929. 
s Tabanah, op. oit., p. 203 ff. 
7 Yet this is not an entirely new metaphor, as it ocours in the poetry of al-Fariqi, an early 
nineteenth-oentury Irüqi poet, who says: < اسفاعليك الى المعاد تسيل‎ dus بغداد لى خد ودجلة‎ « 
8 RAAD, vol. viii, pp. 32-5 (1346/1928). 
* Diwan, p. 226. 
19 Diwan, 227. 
11 Thid., 236, : 
13 Ibid., 399. This is unique in Arabic literature, as no other poet composed a whole poem on 
the Tigris. It was in answer to a poem by Sulaimän Nadhif Bey, the Turkish poet who reproached 


the Tigris for ite flood that caused the defeat of the Turkish army and the eventual capitulation 
of Baghdad. 
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Among modern inventions Rusüfi described the train! and drew a 
comparison between steam power and electricity. He also described the car in 
ingenious lines. His description of the watch deserves special mention." 

Besides, Ma'rüf composed Bacchic poems and portrayed scenes of revelry, 
and described songstresses and dancers. 

As for his love poems, they lack warmth and strength of emotion. I doubt 
whether Rusafi ever had experience of real love. His so-called love poems reflect 
a series of infatuations. He loved beauty in its entirety and never attached him- 
self to any particular woman. Yet he was far from the adventurous exploits of 
Omar b. Abi Rabi‘ah and Imru'ul-Qais. 

Ma'rüf is very fond of long metres, and often his verses lack the sweet musio 

which characterizes the poetry of his Egyptian contemporary, Ahmad Shaw qî,“ 
who also excelled him in his dramatic ability, wider erudition, and colourful 
vision of life. 
. In prose Ma'rüf's style is pedestrian. It is far inferior to his verse. Probably 
this was due to his impatience; for in verse he was restrained by the require- 
ments of rhyme and metre, which made him stop and think. Hence his ideas 
in verse are superior to those in his prose. 

His book Durüs fs Ta'rikh Adab al-Lughah al-‘Arabiyyah, although full of 
tautology and obvious statements, is quite interesting inasmuch as it contains 
some original views and theories. 

First of all, he suggests that the study of Arabic literature should cover the 
following ground 5 :— 

(a) The development of Arabic vocabulary. 

(6) The development of Arabic sentences and constructions. 

(o) The rise and development of various figures of speech. 

(d) The history of Arabic prose. 

(e) The history of Arabic verse. 

(f) The history of the Arabic-speaking people, their customs, religions, and 
social, political, and cultural life, together with the history of the neighbouring 
countries. p 

(g) Biographies of poets and writers. 

(h) An analytical study of their works. 

He also puts forward the theory that poetry expresses novel meanings better 
than prose ® ; and that the rhyme is no handicap to a capable poet in expressing 
exactly what he wants to say. According to him, Abu’l-‘Ala’ could not have 


1 al. Mustams ‘al-‘ Arabi, ix, no. 10, p. 22; Tabünah, op. olt., 166. 

s Mugtataf, March, 1948, p. 240; see Sa‘id ash-Shartüni's comment on it quoted by Rusäf, 
in his Durils, op. oit., p. 03. 

3 Of. Maghrig, xxxi, p. 135. 

4 8, A. Khulusi, '' Ma'rüf ar-Rusüti ", all Mustami', ix, no. 10, p. 22 foot. 

5 Durÿe, pp. 9.-19. 

* Thid., p. 45, IL 8-9. 
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propounded his philosophy in prose better than verse, although he was equally 
capable 1n both.! 

In support of this view he compares the Luztimiyyat with Risdlat 
al-Ghufrän, and boldly states that Abu’l-‘Ala’s philosophy in the latter work, 
which is in prose, is negligible compared with the philosophy contained in 
the Lucumiyyat, which is in verse. The only shortcoming, continues ar-Rusäfi, 
is that his philosophy in the latter work is less systematized. Had he put 1t in 
prose, it would not have been go incoherent. And he asserts that there are 
certain nuances that can be expressed only in verse.’ 

Another point that he endeavours to make is that the rhyme appeared 
before the metre in poetry. He suggests that when rhymed-prose was sung 
metre was discovered ^; meanwhile, he refutes the theory that the Rajaz metre 
was discovered by an imitation of the movement of camels’ feet, because when 
Rajaz 18 recited, the words flow forcefully and quickly, and so do not accord 
with the heavy and wide paces of the camel. If there is a metre which is in 
harmony with the movement of camel's feet, it is certainly al-Kä&mil, especially 
Mage al-Kami. For, if you ride a camel and start reciting verses in that 
metre you will feel at the end of each foot of a verse the fall of one of the 
camel’s feet.’ 

In this same book he attacks the various methods of classification of poets, 
and emphasizes their futility.§ His discussion of style is interesting. He classifies 
as follows :— , 

(1) Poetical style 
(2) Prose style 
(a) Scientific 
(b) Literary 
(û) Rhymed 
(ü) Unrhymed. 

Then he subdivides both the rhymed and unrhymed as follows :— 

(1) The independent style, which consists of short sentences, each sentence 
being independent of the next. If you stop at the end of any of these sentences, 
you have a complete picture in your mind.? 

(2) The circular style, in which the sentences are long and interdependent. 
So you cannot have a complete picture in your mind until you have finished the 
whole circle of sentences, after which you pass on to the next circle, which 
touches the former in one point, and so on.1° 


(3) The intermediate style, which is a combination of the independent and 


circular styles. 
1 Ibid., p. 45 foot-46 top. 3 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., p. 46 foot-47 top. 4 p. 51 foot, 52 foot, 53 top, 54 mid. 
5 p. 58 foot. ! p. 55 foot. 
? p. 56. 5 Durils, pp. 57-68. 


? pp. 75-8. 10 pp. 79-82. 
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According to Ma‘riif, the best of these three is the independent, which is the 
style of the Qur'an ; next is the intermediate, which is the style of al-Jahiz ; 
the least important of all is the circular, which is the style of Kalilah and 
Dimnah. This style is found in poetry as well, e.g. in some verses of Quss b. 
Saidah, an-Nabighah, and Abū ‘Ali Tammam b. al-Mu'iz.! 

The book closes with a fascinating discussion of colloquial and literary 
Arabic. According to Rusafi, the omission of case endings (/ràb) is an advance. 
For, he says, these case endings were originally words that determined the par- 
ticular shade of meaning the speaker had in mind. Then they were reduced to 
single letters, and later on to vowel signs, and finally they were dispensed with. 
I'rab, continues Ma'rüf, is no more than a linguistic luxury and by no means 
an absolute necessity. It only gives euphonic beauty to speech.? 

He refutes the theory that the colloquial dialects are as old as the literary, 
and that the former were the spoken language of the common folk in various 
tribes, and the latter of the aristocratic class, on the ground that the rab is 
found in all the tribal dialects, which differ from each other only in vocabulary 
and minor syntactical points. 
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The Brasses of Badr al-Din Lu’lu’ * 
By D. 8. Rice 
(PLATES 13-16) 


NLY one Islamic metal vessel can be said with certainty to have been 
made at Mosul. This is the so-called Blacas Ewer in the British Museum 
which bears an Arabic inscription stating that it was engraved by Shuja‘ b. 
Man's al-Mawsili at Mosul in the month of Rajab 629 (= May 1232).1 
There are, however, five pieces inscribed with the titles of Badr al-din 
Lulu’ which in all probability may be ascribed to Mosul workshops. For 
nearly half a century this former Armenian slave was Lord of Mosul, and, 
according to the varying fortune of his wars, master of a number of satellite 
towns m Upper Mesopotamia. From 615-631/1218-1233 he ruled in the name 
of three Zengid princes and was satisfied with the title of atabek.3 In a.m. 631 
he obtained an investiture from the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustansir and took 
the title of al-Malik al-Rahim. With uncommon wisdom, he recognized the 
overwhelming strength of the Mongol invaders and, by placating them in time, 
succeeded in averting disaster from his capital. Until his death in 659/1259, 
~ he continued the liberal Zengid tradition which had made Mosul a prosperous 
commercial town and a cultural centre. His son Ismé‘il, however, dazzled by 
the successes of the Mamlüks, threw in his lot with the rising power in the West. 
As a result, Mosul was invaded and sacked by the Mongols in 660/1262; Isma“ 
and his son were killed and the short-lived Lu'luid dynasty came to 
an end. 
On all five pieces, Badr al-din is given his sovereign title al-Malik al-Rahim ; 
they must therefore have been made in the period 631-659/1233-1259. They 
are :— 


1. A box, previously in the Henderson collection, now at the British 
Museum (Inv. No. 78-12-30-674) (pl. 14). 

2. A tray in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Inv. No. 905-1907) (pl. 13). 

3. A dish in the Munich library. 

4, A basin in the Museum of the Academy of Sciences at Kiew. 

5. A candlestick in the Ermitage (KIA. 3690). 


* The writer gratefully acknowledges a grant of the Central Research Fund of the University 
of London towards his studies on Islamio metal work. 

1 For the latest bibliography see Répertoire d' Epigraphie Arabe, vol. xi, pp. 29-80, No. 4048, 
Add the excellent reproductions in Survey of Persian Art, Oxford, 1939, vol. vi, pl. 1829-1330. 

a Cf. M. Sobernheim, art. Lulu’ in Enc. of Islam; M. van Berchem: " Monuments et 
inscriptions de l’atübek Lu'lu' de-Mossoul ” m Orientalische Studien (Festachrift Th. Noeldeke), 
Giessen, 1906, vol. i, pp. 200-210; 23:54 al-Celebi: “al-Malik Badr al-din Lu’lu’ wal-athar 
al-qadima al-islamiya f-l-Mawail " in Sumer i, Baghdad, 1946, pp. 20-8; Claude Cahen : “ La 
djazira au milieu du treizième siècle d’après ‘Izz al-din Ibn Chaddäd ” in REZI., 1934, pp. 109-128. 

3 Best reproduction in F. Sarre and F. R. Martin, Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken Muham- 
medanischer Kunst in München 1910, Munich, 1912, vol. ii, pL 145. 
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` Fr. Sarre and M. van Berchem have published an exhaustive and well- 
illustrated study of the Munich tray. Mrs. V. A. Kratchkovskaya has recently 
given a detailed account of the inscription of the Kiew basin, of which only 
one—rather ingdequate—reproduotion is-available, and L. T. Guzelian has 
published one view and the inscriptions of the Ermitage candlestick.* 

The two remaining pieces in the London collections may be said to be 
unpublished. In 1886 Stanley Lane-Poole gave the following account of the 
box in the British Museum ? :— 

“Shape, cylindrical, with a hinged hd and hasp; edge of lid bevelled. 
On the bevel of the lid is an Arabic inscription :— 
عن لمولانا اتابك (؟) الملك الرحيم العام العادل امريد المظفر اللمنصور الجاهد المرابط‎ 

بدر الدنيا والدين لل حسام امير Gal‏ 

‘Glory to our lord, the merciful king, wise, just, God-aided, triumphant, 

victorious, fighting for the Faith, warden of Islam, Full-moon of state and 
church, Lulu (Pearl), sword-blade of the Prince of the Faithful.’ 

‘Round the edge of the lid, a plait-border. 

“On the surface of the lid, a shoal of fish, interlaced, within quatrefoil, 
surrounded by a key-pattern, within scroll-border. 

“ Round the lower part, in quatrefoil panels, four aureoled seated figures 
holding wine-cups, etc., alternating with four bold arabesques; these eight 
panels separated by other panels, enclosing a rosette of annulets, and beasts of 
the chase and water-fowl; ground of key-pattern; a fine arabesque border 
above and beneath.” ' 

This description calls for some comment :— 

The measurements of the box are: diameter of base 11۰0 cm. ; upper 
diameter of lid 8-5 cm. ; max. height 10-5 cm. 

The inscription presents two difficulties. The third word consists of three 
letters only, Vl, and cannot be read atabek, of which it is not the abbreviation. 

Among the eighteen inscriptions bearing the titles of Badr al-din Lu'lu' 
listed in the Répertoire d'Épigraphte Arabe two include the title of atäbek 
al-a'zam (Nos. 4289 and 4446) and one that of atabek (No. 4447). In every 
case the title immediately precedes the kunya Abü-l-Fada'l, and is placed at 


1 ' Das Metallbeken des Atabeks Lu’luw’ von Mossul " in Munchner Jahrb. d. bild. Kunat., 
1907, i, pp. 18-37. For the inscriptions and bibliography of. also Répertoire d Émigraphie Arabe, 
vol. xii, Cairo, 1943, pp. 39-40, No. 4457. 

1 V. A. Kratchkovakaya, " Nadpis bronzovovo taza Badr al-dina Lili” in Epigrafika 
Vostoka i, Moscow, 1947, pp. 9-22; of. also Répertoire, vol. xu, pp. 42-3, No. 4458, and an addi- 
tional note by I. Y. Kratohkovaki, “ Ob odnom epitete v nadpigi bronzovovo taza Lili,” in 
Epigrafika Vostoka 3i, Moscow, 1948, pp. 1-8. 

3 B. M. Viazmitina, Katalog Muze: Mistetsva Vseukrainskoi Akademu Nauk, Kiew, 1930, 
p. 115, No. 398, pL xiii. 

4L. T. Guzehan, " Nadpis s imenem Badr al-dina Lili na bronzovom podsvetchnike 
Gosudarstvennovo Ermitazha,” in Epigrafika Vostoka ii, pp. 76-82. 

5 The Art of the Saracens in Egypt, London, 1886, pp. 172-3. This article was m the press when 
D. Barrett's Islamic Metalwork sn the British Museum, London, 1049, appeared ; of. pl. 18. 
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the end of the inscription. The word which one would expect between maulana 
and al-malik would be al-sulidn. 

For the omission of the kunya Abi-l-Fada’il from the British Museum 
box, I fail to find a satisfactory explanation. The kunya was the most valued 
honorific part of a name. Slaves had no kunyas. Only in one inscription 
bearing Lu’lu’s name was the kunya omitted, in the mausoleum of Yahya 
Abii-I-Qasim, where the founder described himself as “the poor slave (i.e. 
of God) Lu'lu' son of ‘Abdallah ”.? On this occasion the title al-maltk al rahim 
was omitted together with the Kunya. This seems to indicate that the 
mausoleum was erected by Badr al-din Lu’lu’ before 631/1233, when he was 
recognized as an independent ruler.’ 





Fra. 2, 


Lane-Poole's translation of al-malsk al-rahim as “the merciful king " is 
somewhat misleading as it is not an epithet but a title. The “shoal of fish 
interlaced " which he thought to recognize on the lid are in reality four ducks 
strutting clockwise with their necks bent backwards to form a knot (Fig. 1). 
The artists working for Badr al-din Lu'lu', or their patron himself, seem to have 
had a preference for centrifugal ornaments, which in three pieces out of five 
occupy the centre of the vessel. A group of four harpies or winged sphinxes 
adorn the central medallion of the Munich tray (Fig. 2), and on the tray of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum the same motif is repeated with three harpies 
(Fig. 3 and Plate 13).4 

Half the central part of the box is “ unrolled " in Pl. 16. The “ ground of key 
patterns " which Sarre calls “interlocked T patterns ” ® قد‎ ın fact made up of 


1 Cf. L Goldziher, “ Der Gebrauch der Kunya als Ehrenbezeichnung ", Muhammedanische 
Studien, i, p. 207. 

* F, Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Archaologische Reise im Euphrat und Tigris-Gebiei, Berlin, 1911, 
vol.1, pp. 22-3; vol. iu, pl. ix. On the use of the fictitious Ibn ‘Abdallah for slaves of obscure 
origin of. M. van Berchem CIA., Egypt 1, Pans, 1903, p. 84. 

3 Cf. The granting of a kunya to Muhammad b. Tughj by the caliph Muttaqi in Ibn Sa'id, 
Al-Mughrib fi hula al-maghrib, ed. K. L. Tallqvist, Leiden, 1809, p. £; also the writer's forth- 
commg article on “ Some miniatures with the name of Badr al-din Lu’lu’.” 

4 Sarre and van Berchem, op. ot., p. 22, of. J. I. Smirnov, Vostochnoe serebro, St. Petersburg, 
1909, Atlas, pls. Ixxix—Ixxx, No. 142. A silver bowl in the Ermitage showing three hares placed 
centrifugally with their ears meeting at the centre. 
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swastikas whose arms are prolonged until they meet (Fig. 4). “ Every structural 
artifice produces effects susceptible of several visual interpretations, each of 
which is realized in turn, no matter how strongly the most obvious may pre- 
dominate." There can be little doubt, however, that the pattern which the 
artists inlaid with silver must be regarded as the basic design. This is indicated 
with a bold line in Fig. 4. The so-called “ key patterns " or “ T patterns " are 





FG. 3. Fra. 4. 
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made up by the plain engraved strokes which underline the “ structural artifice ” 
of interlocked swastikas. 

How the pattern of quatrefoils and half-quatrefoils was obtained can be 
seen in Fig. b. Three of the seven medallions thus obtained are filled with a 
bold arabesque, the remainder with human figures. 

In his manual of Muslim art, Migeon inserted a summary of Lane-Poole's 
description and reproduced a box which he erroneously attributed to Badr 


1 A. H. Christie, Traditional Methods of Pattern Designing, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 68-9. 
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al-din Lu'lu' and identified with the Henderson box in the British Museum.! 
This box (pl. 15), though similar in shape, has no connection with the ruler 
of Mosul and belongs to the collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It measures 8-2 cm. in diameter and has a maximum height of 8-8cm. The 
base is decorated with three bands featuring from top to bottom (a) a floral 
frieze, (b) a central band 2-5 cm. wide decorated with 26 figures; 24 are 
haloed, 4 carry crosses, 3 swing censers and 2 kneel to receive the blessings 
of bearded ecclesiastics ; no ‘‘ halo " surrounds the novices’ heads. The central 
band clearly represents scenes from the ordination service of a Christian 
church and not very suitable for an object made for Badr al-din Lu'u', 
who was a Muslim with Shi‘ite tendencies.? The last band (c) depicts a frieze 
of animals of the chase—hares, hounds, gazelles, and cheetahs. 

The bevelled lid, which has neither hinge nor hasp, 18 decorated with an 
interlaced geometrical design. The inlay, as in the V. & A. Museum box, 





consists of silver, but three out of six ornamental dots on the lid are of red 
copper. The naskhi inscription on the bevel of the lid has no historical 
significance. It consists of a corrupt rendering of two verses of al-Nabigha 
al-Dhubyani, who lived in the second half of the last century before 
Muhammad.? They are taken from an apology and panegyric which he composed 
for Nu‘man b. Mundhir King of Hira and should read, according to his Diwan * : 


الم olo‏ الله اعطاك سورة Bs‏ ملك دوا ZA‏ 
انلك مس والملوك كوا كي Sa bab x‏ مہ ن SS‏ 


1 Cf. Migeon, Manuel d'Art Musulman, 2nd ed., vol. i, Paris, 1027, p. 48, fig. 237 and p. 50. 
Migeon's mistake found its way into subsequent publications. Répertoire, vol. xii, p. 38, No. 4455. 
Only E. Kuhnel remarked that there was an obvious discrepancy between the description and the 
reproduction; of. “ Zwei Mosulbronzen und ihr Meister" in Jahrbuch d. preuss. Kunstsamml., 
vol. lx, 1938, p. 11, note 8. 

3 Examples of Christian scenes are not altogether lacking on Islamic metalwork, of the 
examples given by M. Aga Oglu, ‘ About a type of Islamic incense burner," in The Art Bulletin, 
xxvn, 1945, pp. 34-5; U. Monneret de Villard, Le chtese della Mesopotamia (= Orientalia 
Christiana Ánaleota, No. 128), Rome, 1940, pp. 89 ff. 

3 Vide M. Chemoul, art. “ al-Näbigha al-Dhubyani " in Enc. of Islam. 

1 H. Derenbourg, Le diwin de Nabigha al-Dhobyani, Paris, 1869, p. 83 and p. 126. With the 


variant فاتك‎ instead of UL, ın Ibn Qutaiba, K. al-ghi'r wal-ghu‘ara’, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1904, 
p. 75. Also Aghāni, 2nd ed., Cairo, 1938, vol. xi, p. 39. 
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“Don’t you see that God has granted you a degree of power which makes all 
the kings (grovel at your feet) ? 
For you are a sun ; the kings, stars. When the sun rises no star will be seen.” 
The verses on the box differ in several points from the accepted version. 
This is due partly to obvious mistakes, partly to alternative recensions (Fig. 6). 
Qr. صور‎ for 5 3) سو‎ alters the sense of the hemistich (“ Don’t you see that God 
has given you a shape which ..."). The omission of the first letter from the 


word tard رى‎ is probably dus to the engraver's ignorance, hke the full 


writing of tard Sy after 5 Kaukab Er fg instead of the plural S كوأ‎ (stars) 
is contrary to the metre and must be put down to the same cause. Finally 
اذا ما بدت‎ was substituted for اذا طلعت‎ and سق‎ } for 5 b without sub- 
stantially altering the meaning. 


Sax 
S De 


To the best of my knowledge, this is a unique example of a pre-Islamic 
poem on a piece of medieval metal-work. Both the naskht characters of the above 
inscription and the Küfic band of blessings which decorates the edge of the hd 
show close resemblances with work of the Eastern lands of the caliphate and are 
normally classified as belonging to the thirteenth century.! There is no evidence, 
however, permitting a closer geographical localization and none to prove it 
to be the product of the “ Mosul School ". 

The last known piece bearing the titles of Badr al-din Lu'lu' is a tray 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum reproduced for the first time in pl. 13. 
It measures 49 cm. in diameter and is 5:5 cm. deep. The rim is notched at the 
edge and carries a circular inscription in naskhi characters.* 

The décor, from which most of the silver-inlay has disappeared, consists of a 
central medallion (20 cm. in diameter): three harpies with wings meeting at 
the centre to form a rosette, moving clockwise, their right feet lifted; heads 
turned backwards ; tails ending in dragon-heads. A winding scroll completely 
covers the spaces between and round the trio of fantastic animals. 

The remainder of the ornament consists of three “ lime-shaped ” medallions 
which divide the tray into three equal segments. The centre of each medallion is 

1 Cf. e.g. The penbox in the Marquet de Vasselot collection made by Yüsuf b. Ya'qüb, in 
Survey of Persian Art, vol. v1, pl. 1317, c. and d. Also E. Herzfeld, ' A bronze pencase (made in 


607/1210) " in Ars Islamica, vol. 1ii, 1936, p. 35, esp. the animal friezes in fig. 1 and the insorip- 


tion in fig. 8. 
2 The inscription forms a continuous band and is not divided into four compartments as 


stated by M. van Berchem, Monuments et inscriptions de l'atäbek ..., pp. 206-207. 


Fra. 7. 
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formed by a cruciform design; the outer and inner points of the medallions 
blossom out into knotted leaves after passing through a loop formed by a 
half-moon. ` 

Similar medallions, arranged to cover the whole surface of an object, 
are to be found on the Kevorkian ewer made in 624/1227 by the Mawsii 
artist al-Qasim b. ‘Alit The knotted palmettes (Fig. 7), which are m turn 
used as miniature medallions for floral ornaments, appear almost identically 
on the walls of the unpublished basin in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, 





dated 650/1252, signed by Da’iid b. Salama, another Mawsil craftsman 
(see Fig. 8). The motif remains popular m the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries. 
The absence of all ornament on two-thirds of the surface of the tray is 
unusual. Itis contrary to the general tendency of Islamic art, which prefers most 
of the surface to be decorated. It may indicate that the tray was made by a non- 
Muslim. The far from faultless rendering of the long circular inscription seems 
to support this view. The epigraphic text was first read by M. van Berchem 3 
and is reproduced in the Répertoire (vol. xi, pp. 38-9, No. 4456) without 
alteration. Munsif al-mazlimin min al-zalumin is deformed by the engraver to 
المطلمس من‎ Coos; mubid al tughat to صد الطغاه‎ . But the most astonishing 
mistake is the spelling of the kunya Abü-l-Fadai as العضالم‎ pl and of Lu’lu’ 
as Ld أو‎ (see Fig. 9).* The former is as near as may be to Abü-l-Mazàlim “ father 


of oppressions ". It is interesting to note that despite these mistakes the tray 
was accepted in Lu'lu's household, as a graffito incised on the back indicates 


1 Cf. Kuhnel, op cit, p 13, fig 9. 

3 I hope to give elsewhere a detailed account of this important vessel. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 209 ff. 

4 For similar mistakes on the candlestick in the Ermitage collection of. Guzehan, op. oit., 
pp. 70-81. 
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(Fig. 10). It reads: “For the buttery (sharab-khana) of al-Mahk Badr 


(al-din).” 1 
a aae] JJ x, 


Fra.[10. 


The Munich dish has, in addition to a similar, but faultless, inscription, four 
shorter ones incised on the back :— 

(a) Indicating that it was made for an unidentified princess Khawanrah. 

(b) In the name of the buttery (sharab-khàna) of Al-Badri. 

(c) The humble slave Aybak the Long (al-Tawtl). 

(d) Al-Hasan b. ‘Absün or 'Isün. 

A fifth inscription (e), inlaid in silver, on the inner rim of the dish, reads 
Muhammad b. ‘Absiin or 'Isün. 

Sarre and van Berchem suggested that the dish had been made by 
Muhammad b. ‘Absiin.? Professor Kühnel inserted the name in his list of Mosul 
artists 3 ; but there seems to be no justification for considering inscription (e) 
as that of the artist. It is not preceded by the habitual ‘amal . . .“ work of...” 
and the presence on the same piece of another Ibn ‘Absiin suggests that both 
were probably later owners of Lu’lu’s dish. 

The dish in the Munich collection is the best of the five brasses inscribed 
with the titles of Badr al-din Lu’lu’, both for craftsmanship and richness of 
decoration, but not even this piece can be compared with the magnificent 
“ Blacas Ewer” in the British Museum. As the Ewer was made at Mosul 
629/1232, during the atabekate of Badr al-din Lu'lu', it must be assumed that 
the five brasses, which all bear his regal titles (631-659/1233-1259) are not 
representative of the best metal-work of his time. 

1 For simular store-marks of. D. S. Rice, “The Oldest Dated ‘Mosul’ Candlestick” in 
Burlington Magazine, 1949, p. 339. 
1 Op. cit., p. 19. A drawing of the graffiti and the main inscription 1s reproduced in M. A. 


Lanci, T'radato delle simbohche rappresentanze arabiche, Paris, 1845-6, vol. in, pl. xlvii. 
3 Cf. Kuhnel, op. ort., p. 10. 
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PLATE 16. 
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Yasna 45 and the Iranian Calendar 


By J. DUOHESNE-GUILLEMIN 


e 


HE stricture of the githds is at first sight far from obvious. It has even 

been 30ntended that the sequences of stanzas preserved in the Avesta 

under the 215168 Yasna 28, 29, etc., were in nearly all cases mere haphazard 
collections. 

Against such a thesis, set forth by Lesný in Archw Orientální, ii, p. 95 sq., 
several argiments can be produced. 

One car, for instance, attempt to bring out an intrinsic coherence between 
the success ve parts of a g&th&. Such a proof is, however, liable to subjectivism, 
and Meilles’s ironical remark about Bartholomae's “exigences modestes ” 
was not perhaps wholly unjust. 

Less co.oured with personal bias are the formal oriteria. I propose to limit 
myself to these, without attempting to deal here with the whole problem 
of the structure of the gâthâs. Even as to the formal criteria, I shall be content 
with brieflz enumerating them, except for one group to which I shall draw 
special attention. 

They can be classified as follows :— . 

(1) Use of certain definite formul#—This concerns Yasna 30, 43, 44, 
and 45. H. Schaeder, “ Kin Indogermanischer Liedtypus in den Gâth8s,” 
in ZDMG., 1940, p. 404, has satisfactorily proved the traditional character 
of the forr-uls which appear :— 

(a) at the beginning of Yasna 30, st. 1 and 2: 
Now I shall say to those who wish to hear... 
Lasten with your ears. ... 
(b) At the beginning of every stanza (save the last, concluding one) 

of Yasma 44: 

Here $a what I ask you, O Lord—answer me right. ... 
(c) At the beginning of all the first six stanzas of Yasna 45: 
I shall proclaim ; now listen, etc. 

Similar formule occur in the Atharvaveda and also in the Edda. 

Now, tae repetition of such a formula in a given gâthâ cannot be taken as 
a proof in itself of that g&thá's unity; for one can imagine the stanzas being 
brought together, by some compiler, in virtue only of that common formal 
feature. But a decisive fact is that all three giéthis showing those archaio 
formule deal with a traditional subject (the same in all three cases)—cosmogony, 
which imparts a definite structure to each poem. 

A foursh g&thà also, Yasna 43, shows such a recurring formula. Each 
of the six groups of two stanzas which make up half the gâthâ is introduced 
with the line : 

I have realized that the Saint, tt was Thou, O Wise one.... 
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Moreover, the first of those groups again tells us about the origin of things : 
I have realized that the Saint, tt was Thee, O Wise one, —— 
As I saw Thee, when existence was born, at the origin, 
Assign a salary for action and for speech. 

(2) This g&th&, from a purely formal, mechanical standpoint, appears 
as a main body, made up of six groups of two stanzas, preceded by an introduc- 
tion of six stanzas. The same structure—brief introduction, longer main 
body—can be recognized, though by less obvious signs, in nearly all the other 
` gâthâs. I may refer to my book, Zoroastre, essar critique avec une traduction 
commentée des güthá, Paris, 1949 (G.-P. Maisonneuve). 

(3) A third formal criterion is the presence of certain entities, repeated 
or enumerated according to definite patterns. On this point I may be permitted 
to enlarge. 

To begin with, it will be remembered that G. Dumézil, in his book, Naissance 
d’ Archanges, Paris, 1946 (Gallimard), in order to bring out the main feature 
of the gathic doctrine of the entities, based his argument in particular on their 
relative frequency of occurrence in the gáthás. In this way he was able to delineate, 
among those entities, a hierarchy corresponding with a hierarchy of social or 
other “ functions ". | 

It has occurred to me that the results of Dumézil’s research may, conversely, 
throw back light on the structure and unity of some gathis. This, I hope, 
will become apparent when we mention a few facts regarding four of these 
poems : 

(a) Each of the six stanzas in Yasna 47 mentions Spanta Manyu. Moreover, 
the first stanza enumerates all the entities. 

(b) Each stanza in Yasna 28 mentions the Big Three—I mean Ahura 
Mazdáh, Arta, and Vahu Manah. Each stanza is a prayer to that Triad. 

(c) Each of the last six stanzas in Yasna 50 (which contains eleven stanzas 
in all) mentions the same Big Three, and only them. 

(d) Yasna 45 presents the seven entities successively, according to a pattern 
which, as I shall endeavour to show, is not accidental. To demonstrate this 
point is the chief aim of this article. 

Yasna 45 proves, on another ground, of singular interest. Besides being 
one of those which use traditional formulæ, as we have seen, to introduce 
the no less traditional theme of the origin of things, its formula, moreover, 
has a special character. It contains an allusion to the audience the speaker was 
addressing : 

` Lasten now and hearken, you who come from far and near to learn. . . . 

Of all gáthás, this is the one which the term “ sermon” would best suit. 
Zoroaster preaches to a crowd that has “come from far and near” Here, 
if at all, will his concern be to give a summary of the doctrine. Consequently 
we shall not be surprised if, in presenting the entities in such an expressly 
didactic poem, he follows a systematic order, 
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We may tabulate the entities in their order of appearance : 
St. 2: Spanta Manyu. 
85.8 : Ahura Maedáh. 
8t.4: Arta, Vahu Manah, Aramati. 
St. 5: Harvatát, Amrtäi. 
St. 7: Xéabra. 
St. 10 : All (except Sp. M.). 


In order to interpret that sequence—remarkable, I think, even at first 
glance—it will be helpful to reproduce here, from Nyberg’s book, Religionen 
des alien Iran, the “ Cappadocian " calendar. (It will presently become clear 
why I start with 4480YZA, not with APTANA.) 


AABOYXA (Daëuë “ Creator ") 
OZMANA (Vahu Manah) 
ZONAAPA (Spantá Aramati) 
APTANA (= artavndm) 


APTHYE<ZSTH (Arta Vahišta) 
APOATATA/TEIPEI/AMAPTATA . (Harvatéi/Tira/Amrtit) 
SA0PIOPH (Xšaðra Varya) 


MIO PH (Mitra) 
AIIOMENAIIA (Apám Napát) 
A@PA (Atar) 


À “ very curious order ”, Moulton writes in the Excursus about the Calendar, 
p. 433 sq. of his excellent Karly Zoroastrianism ; “ still unexplained”, says 
L. H. Gray, author of an appendix on the Iranian Calendar in A. V. Williams 
Jackson's Zoroastrian Studies (= Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, i, 
p. 612 sq.). 

H. S. Nyberg, in his Religionen, p. 377, and 8. H. Taqiz&deh, in his Old 
Iranian. Calendars, 1938, p. 21, have made a first decisive step forward when 
they observed that the first month must originally have been that “of the 
Creator" (now the 10th; tabulated here ahead): in the Egyptian calendar, 
indeed, which was the model of the Zoroastrian, the first month was devoted 
to the supreme god, Thot; on the other hand, the Old-Persian calendar, 
which was to be replaced with the Zoroastrian, began with the month andmaka, 
“ without a name”, which may be interpreted, according to Nyberg, as referring 
to the supreme god. Moreover, the year began with the Winter Solstice, 
whereas it now begins at the Spring Equinox. 

Consequently, if we want to analyse the order of the Zoroastrian months, 
we have first to give number 1 to “ the Creator ". | 

Starting from there, Nyberg and Taqizfideh have sketched explanations 
of that order, but their attempts may be renewed in the light of Dumézil's 
recent discoveries about divine hierarchy : 

(i) First comes Daôué, the Creator: no doubt Ahura Mazdáh, but more 
precisely Ahura Mazdáh in his form of Holy Spirit, through which he creates. 
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This is known from the whole Yasna 47 ; and also a passage of Yasht 10 gives 
daSuë (= dafus) as a synonym to spanta manyu: yÓ dadvé 3221100 mainyuš, 
“the holy spirit who is (the) creator.” Thus, what we find on top of the 
calendar is an equivalent of Manyu, that is, of that entity whose “ initial ” 
function has been demonstrated by Dumézil. 

(ii) At the end we find Atar, Fire ". 

According to Nyberg fire is placed last because it is the instrument of 
the Last Judgment. On the other hand, Dumézil has brought to light the 
* final" function of Atar in the enumeration in Yasna 1, 1-2. 

Now the réle of Atar in Zoroastrian eschatology can scarcely be held respon- 
sible for that “final” position, since thes ts a pre-Zoroastrian fact. This is 
proved by the Indian and Latin parallels Dumézil has adduced; it can be 
confirmed by yet another parallel, which we find in Iran itsalf, namely the 
Old-Persian, pre-Zoroastrian calendar. 

All the specialists (Oppert, Justi, Weissbach) have always agreed in placing 
Andmaka immediately after A**yddiya: which sequence is now put beyond 
doubt by the corresponding Elamite months, the order of which has been 
elucidated by Arno Poebel, “ The names and the order of the Old-Persian 
and Elamite months during the Achæmenian period”, in Amer. Journ. of 
Sem. Lang. and Int., 55 (1938), p. 130 sq." Now, since Andmaka started the 
year, A*1yddiya, coming immediately before, must have come last in the year. 
Since A*yddtya means something like “ with sacrifice to the Fire ”, Fire 
proves to have a “ final " function in the calendar. 

(ii) The rest of the list is less easy to justify than its beginning and end. 
However, a few remarks may be interesting: (a) XéaOra, the entity of the 
second function, comes after those of the third. This is parallel to what occurs 
in Yasna 45, It is, moreover, not exclusively Iranian, since a few Vedic hymns 
exhibit the same shifting : 

RV, n, 41: Indra comes (st. 10) after Ndsatyd ... Aéviná (st. 7-9). Cf. 
Dumézil, Tarpeia, Paris, 1947 (Gallimard), p. 48. 

RV, iv, 25 (to Indra), st. 3: ‘ Who wishes for himself, to-day, the favour 
of the gods ? Who invokes the Adityas, Aditi, for light (or: for happiness) ? 
Whose pressed soma do the two Aévin, Indra, Agni heartily drink, without 


1 For a thorough study of the very intricate questions relating to old-Iraman compute, see 
Hildegarde Lewy, “ Le Calendrier perse ”, in Orientalia, 1941, pp. 1-64. 

* The etymology *dir-yddiya is rejected by Henning, J.R.A.S., 1944, no. 2, on the ground 
that this “ could appear in O.-Persian only as dt{a}ryddiya : tr becomes ss in Iranian only where 
a vowel follows ". Now, must the group occlusive -+ ry always vocalize ita r, never its y? It 
is true that Old-Iranian, in contrast with Sanskrit, shows a general tendency to do so, as can 
be judged from several passive forms in -ya: av. kirgeis (= kryati): skr. kriydie; av. miryete 
(= “mpyatat): skr. mriydie. Still, there is at least one exception: in the passive of star “ to 
strow ”, av. avdstryata, usiryamné (*-sirita-), the same treatment of r and y is exhibited as in 
skr. striyate. Our Persian word can readily be explained by exactly the same treatment (r is 
consonant, y develops a $): *dir-yddiya > *átriyádiya. O.-P. amariyaia is ambiguous, as has 
been seen by Bartholomæ, since it oan represent either *amryala or—with the same guna-degree 
as in skr. smaryáte — *amaryaia. 
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reluctance " ? Of. Dumézil, J'upiter-Mars-Quirinus ie Paris, 1948 (Presses 
Universitaires), p. 22. 

RV, i, 156, st. 4: “That efficacious force of his, King Varuna and the 
two Aévin follow it, of him the chief of the Maruts " (ibid.). 


(b) Aramati is classed with the entities of the first function, again as in 
Yasna 45. 
Before adding one less important remark, we may tabulate our results 
to show how the calendar and Yasna 45 both fit into one “ functional scheme ”’ : 
Zoroastrian Calendar , Yasne 45 Function 
€ initial LE: 


“ first ° 


“ third 7 


Mi Ora 
Apdm Napdt 
Atar 


` “second " 





* final” 


(c) About Xafra, etc. According to Nyberg, here is an enumeration of 
“elements”: metals (xéabra), sun (mara), water (apám), fire (diar). But 
such on order appears rather whimsical; in any case the presence of the sun 
makes it heterogeneous. We had better attribute zša0ra to the second function, 
tar to the final one: only miüra and apám napát remain to be accounted 
for. 

Why does Miôra appear in this place ? Perhaps his double value (as warrior 
and as god of fecundity) rendered him liable to be inserted between divinities 
or entities (z$aÜra and Apám napét) respectively endowed with each of those 
two values. I 

As to Apûm napát, Moulton has already said it may be considered an 
equivalent to Andfttd, a goddess whose absence in the calendar is the more 
conspicuous as MtÜra appears in it—her regular associate from Artaxerxes II 
onwards. In fact, Avén sometimes appears as a substitute for Anáhitá : the 
very Yasht which usually bears the title Arévt Sar (= Anáhit) is called in 
some good MSS. after Aván. 


1 When the beginning of the year was shifted, Aramats fell at the end. Nyberg has rightly 
observed that the intercalary days, devoted to the dead, inserting themselves at the end of the 
year, came immediately after Aramais ; and the dead give their name to the month which opens 
the year. Thus, Aramats seems to have its Armenian value of “ abode of the dead " : sandaramet- 
k‘ “ hell, inferi ”. But, in the primitive numeration, one can only say that Aramati ranges in the 
“ first " function and the aríávan are placed between two terms to which they are etymologically 
akin: aramak and aria, 
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Thus it seems as if the two main pagan divinities adopted by Zoroastrianism, 
Mira and Anáhuá, had been inserted as far down in the list as possible. 


* * * * 


To sum up, we hope to have shed light on two main points: 

1. The concordance between the enumeration in Yasna I and the Zoroastrian 
and Old-Persian calendars, as far as the final position of Atar is concerned, 
proves the common Iranian character of that position, corroborating the Indian 
and Latin parallels given by Dumézil. 

2. The order of the entities in Yasna 45 presents too many coincidences— 
leaving out diar, which was no entity at all—with both the Zoroastrian calendar 
and the “ hierarchy of functions " to be considered fortuitous. It can therefore 
be adduced as evidence for the intrinsic unity of that g&th&.! 


1 In writing this note, on the basis of my paper to the X XIst Congress of Orientalists m 
Paris, I have used suggestions or references by Messrs. Bailey, Barr, Dumézil, and Nyberg, for 
which I am grateful. 


A Pahlavi Poem 
By W. B. Henna 


HE study of the Pahlavi poetry, so spiritedly initiated by M. Benveniste 1 
twenty years ago, seems to have come to a dead end. That certain 
Pahlavi texts, as the Ayddgadr+ Zarërän or the Drazi- Asürig ? (the Dispute of 
the date-palm with the goat), are poems, is conceded on all sides; but the 
formal problems, the problems of rhythm, metre, and rhyme, remain in the 
dark. It seems doubtful whether the material at hand is capable of leading us 
to definite conclusions, There are two main obstacles. Firstly, the notorious 
` sloppiness of the copyists leaves too much room for conjecture; the mere 
addition cr omission, at the editors’ discretion, of the word for “ and ” and the 
harf- 1däjet is sufficient to disturb the rhythmical balance. Secondly, as a rule 
we do noi know the dates of composition, and therefore cannot tell how the 
words were pronounced by the authors; it makes a considerable difference to 
the metre (whatever it was) whether we put down padak or patg, mazdayasn 
or mazdésa, roën or röšan, adak or aig, šikan] or &kan], giyän 3 or gyan, yazat or 
yazd, autë or 68,4 drustst or drist or drust or durust, haëaGar or azer. 

One thing is clear: a biased approach will not lead to convincing results. 
On the strength of the preconceived notion, carried forward from the study of 
the Avesta (where matters are equally dubious), that the metre is a purely 
syllabic one, the Pahlavi poems were made to suffer a great deal of emendation ; 
where the usual procedure of omitting inconvenient words produced lines too . 
short to ft into the scheme, either words were added or their pronunciation 
distorted.’ The alternative theory, namely that the metre is accentual, seems 
to offer better prospects. It relieves us of the necessity of changing the texts 
overmuch; the number of syllables to a line can be left as variable as it 18 ; 
and the precise pronunciation, 76816 or rüëan, becomes a matter almost of 
indifference. 

Clear svidence in favour of the accentual verse can be found in the very 
text that formed the starting-point of M. Benveniste’s investigations, the 
Draat Asürig. The whole of this poem, which is less encumbered with glosses 
than most other Pahlavi texts, is written in fairly long lines, of twelve syllables 
on an average, with a caesura in the middle. There is a recurring formula, which 
fills the ficst half of lines, x. až man karénd “they make z. out of me”. The 
first word can be one of one, two, or three syllables, so that the first half of a line 
can have five, six, or seven syllables. Does this not indicate that the metrical 


1 J.A., 1330, ñ, 193 aqq. ; 1982, i, 245 eqq. 

3 The Bebylonian (not Assyrian) tree. 

* This sesms to me a wrong form altogether. 

t J.A., 1382, i, 276 line 7, 278 u. 

5 As asp and aspa, J.A., 1032, i, 280; zyônän and riydndn, 286; asis, 286; dasto, 287; 
poste, 278 ; sven i-mo, 274, and 5024, 270 (for ud); mazd&snàn, 274, but mardayasnän, J.A., 1930, 
ii, 194 aq. 
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value of a word is wholly independent of its number of syllables ? The second 
halves of the lines are not in any way affected by the greater or lesser length of 


the first halves :— 
12 ¿ób až man karénd kë tö griw 1 mazénd 3 5+ 5= 10 
11 rasan aš man karënd kë tó pay bandend 6 + 5 = 11 
42 amban až man karënd wazarganan wasnad 3 6 + 6 = 12 
94 kamar a£ man karénd kë Genayénd* pad murwárid* 6 + 8 = 14 
6 gyägrob aš man karënd kë wirüzend mehan ud man 6 + 8= 14 
16 tabangok aZ man karend därügdän wasnad 7+5= 12 
37 maskizag® aš man karend kë sür abar wtrazénd 1+7= 14 


It is not intended to give a full transcription of the Draxt-+ Asürtg here, 
a text that bristles with difficulties. A few connected passages, selected at 
random, will be sufficient to show that the impression produced by the few lines 
quoted above out of context is not misleading. 


l drazt-ë rust est tar 6 šahr asürig 4+.6= 10 
bun-as husk est sar-aë est tarr 4t4== 8 
warg-as nay manéd bar-a3 maned angür 5--5—10, 
rên bar dwaréd mardóhmàan wasnad ? 6--5—11 

15 tabtstan säyag hëm pad sar sahrdaran 6 + 5 = 11 
16 Sr ° hêm varzigaran angubén äzädmardän. 6+-7== 13 


1 The old word for '* neok ” still persists in modern dialects, e.g. that of Sangisar (Zhukovskiy 
ii, 314). One does not see why it should be changed to gardan (Unvala, BSOS., ü, 645, followed by 
Benveniste, J.A., 1930, 1i, 194). 

! mûz- is apparently a dislect word, from márz-, in the sense of Persian mélidan, to which it 
belongs by etymology ; another example of the loss of -r- in this position is Persian maze, mast 
“spine ", from *màrzu- “ the place of the vertebrae ” (derived from Av. mərəru- “ vertebra ”, 
of. JRAS., 1042, 242). I do not think that there 1s any talk of ‘‘ kissing " in this line (as Mr. Unvala 
suspected, loo. cit.). 

3 This Parthian word is common throughout the text (= MPers. ray). Failure to recognize it 
has produced some interesting misunderstandings, of. Benveniste, p. 200. 

4 Probably belongs to Persian dzidan/dzadan (the forms are not olear); of. ču dtbd ba-zarr 
äzade (Gade) in the Shahname. 

* Although many forms and words are Parthian (or Median), many others belong to the 
Southern dialect. The confusion reminds one of that familiar from the later Pahlawiyyai; how 
much of it belonged already to the original text is not by any means clear. It would be easy 
enough to harmonize. 

e“ A leather cloth (& sufre) on which they serve the dmner." 

? This is cast in the form of a riddle. The reader or listener is left to guess, from the desorip- 
tion, that the date-palm is meant. “Its leaves resemble the (leaves of) reeds "—in shape, of 
course, not in taste (as Bartholomae said, Mir. Mund., iv, 24). That the last two words belong 
to this paragraph is shown by para. 28 (see below). 

8 Junker has two ideograms for dakar “ sugar " in the Frahang, both of them due to misunder- 
standing. “ HL YF? ” ıa sometimes = HLB’ = Hr “ milk " yñ 4 (LBW also occurs, see p. 67, n. 20), 
sometimes = HL" (i.e. halla) = stk “ vinegar" v 2 where the correct word is relegated to the 
variants (sik and sirke); in Pahl. Texts 30, 6 = Husrav ud Rédak 31, “ HLY” + trus is 
“ astringent vinegar " = Arab. zal thiqgif (Tha‘altbi). The other series, v 2 = xxxi 2-3, contains 
the Semitic word for “ beer ” (or date-wine), Aram. étkra, eto. The Persian words are hur and 
another that I cannot read (it occurs in the Karndmag vii 8 “ As they had no wine, they offered 
him beer ’’). 
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17 tabangog aš man karend därogdän wasnad ! T+5 = 12 
šahr 6 8ahr barand belek o ilk. 5 4-5 = 0 
18 Gyan hëm murwitagan säyag kardagan.* 7+5= 12 
19 astag? bë abganém pad nog büm royéd 6 + 5= 11 
kad hirzénd mardumag kum bé né windsénd 6+ 6= 12 
20 badn-um* est(?) zargón yad o rot yawed.5 b+ 5 = 10 
hawt mardumag këš nest may ud nan 5+5=10 
až man bar z*arënd yad amburd oštënd 5 5-- 5 = 10 
27  wáend-um pad afsan pärsig mardohm 6+4— 0 
ku was a’s ud wad-zrad abe-sud draxtan 7+ 5 = 12 
28 yad” tü bar aware mardohman wasnad 6+5= 11 
guin-at abar herzénd 8 pad éwén ¿ë gäwän 6+6= 12 
99 z*ad gumanig ahém ° ku rüspig-zàdak a' 1? 64+ 7-8 
30 ومتقطه‎ Dën Mazdésnan قة‎ Cast! zvābar Ohrmazd 7T+6=13 
9l yud aš man kë buz hem yastan në šahēd ket 12 6+ 6= 12 
32 ¿ë fiw až man karënd ; andar yaziën yaedan— 6+6=12 
Gés-urwa, yazd harwin éahärpäyän, 4 4- 6 — 10 
hawiž Hom tagig— nérog aZ man est. 5 + 5 = 0 


1 47316 wasnäd would make better sense, 

3  Migrants ” or “ tramps ”. 

3 “ Date-stones.” 

4“ [f the people leave (the young shoot) alone, so that they refrain from hurting me, my 
crown will be green till the end of the days.” 

5 The identical, wholly Parthian, phrase recours in the Awidgar-t Zaréran para. 98 (p. 13, 
line 5). Parth. yad is found several times in the text under review. The explanation given in 
BSOAS., xii, 52, cannot be fully maintained in view of the ideogram HN = yad in the Parthian 
inscriptions, see ibid. 64, 66. The ideogram is 1i] = “if”, which corresponds best to Olr. yadi ; 
several interrelated forms may have coalesced in yad. [Cf. even in the colophon to the Book of 
Zarér, P.T., 16315, yad à rdd fraëkerd.] 

¢“ Until they have had their fill.” Instead of d4- one could also read awist-, more closely 
conforming to Man. Parthian ’wyét-. 

7“ AT,” if not simply a mistake for yt, im presumably the ideogram for that same word. If the 
Pahlavi HT (already in insoriptions) is an ancient mistake for HN = hën, it may have been 
used in this text to represent the Parthian ideogram HN = hën == yad, Cf. above. At any rate, 
it does not correspond to ag “ if", to judge by para. 25, HT ‘L °YK = yado ka, 

8 The Parthian form is preferable on account of para. 19 (see above), where Airz- seems better 
than arž-. Perhaps one should replace all ideograms by strictly Parthian or Median forms; 
I fear I have not been snfficiently consistent. 

8 Here the full Parthian form is spelled out, not too correctly. In the same line the apparent 
'y4 represents ayi or a'i “ you are ”, Parthian ‘yy. So also in para. 58, tü kust a’t ¿dar “ you are 
affixed here ” (you are stuck here). 

19 “ Until you can bear fruit for men, they have to lead a male to you, as they do with cattle. 
I would even go so far‘as to suspect that you were born out of wedlock.” 

11 == which. 

1 Uncertain. Kyd may be == Parthian kyë, whioh equals Persian kas. On the other hand, 
the rhythm (of. kardan në éahéd at the end of lines) may favour the explanation proposed by 
Bartholomae, loo. ait., 26, line b. 
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33  hawit! bar-yamag? ¿ë š pad pušt darém 5+ 5 = 10 
yud aš man ke buz hem kardan në sahéd. 6 + 6 = 11 
35 mozag hem saztag * dzadan wasnad b+ 5 = 10 
angusiban husrogan šāh hamhirzan.® 6 ل‎ £= 10 
36 maëk-um karënd abdän pad daët ud 1 6 + 6 = 12 
pad garm r0š ud ral ® sard ab aZ man est. 6--5—11 
39 nämag aX man karend frawardag dibrwän " 6 + 6 = 12 
daftar ud. padazáir abar man mbesend 6 + 6 = 12 
42 ambün aš man karend wazarganan wasndd 6 + 6 = 12 
kë nûn ud pust Š ud parr harum ° (2) róyn-zVardig!? T + 5 = 12 
kaptir ud musk sya(w) ud xaz © tuxarig 5 + 5 = 10 
was ydmag sahwar padmozan kanigän b+6—11 
pad ambän äwarërd frazo fahr 02 Eran 6 + 6 > 12 
49 kad buz à watar barénd ud pad wahäg darénd 7+ 6= 13 
harw kë dah drahm në daréd jraz o buz në ased 13 ; 7+ 6= 13 
1 Doubtful. MSS. ‘Le. 
2“ Satchel ”, <a Persian barjame. 4 = which. 


* ** Of morooco leather”. saxtag belongs to Pers. saztiydn ; of. also the Sogdian form mentioned 
in BSOAS., xi, 714, n. 6. | 

5“ The archer’s thumb-stall [not ‘ gloves °] for the illustrious companions of the king.” 

5 Of. Sb.P.A.W., 1934, 33, n. 4 (Man. MPers. rby}). 

? Or dibéwan (not, of course, to be read dabirän), the ancestor of Persian diwin. Originally 
dipi + pana, hence “ where one keeps and looks after the documents, writings, eto.". The word 
was early shortened to déwin (by diwéwin). In this form it is attested (apart from Arm. divan) 
as the name of one of Mani’s books, his Epistles. Each epistle was called a dyb د‎ dib in Middle 
Persian, e.g. Muhr Dib “ the Epistle of the Seal" ; the whole collection was a dipi-päna-. Surely 
the oldest example of the use of this word for the colleotion of a man's writings. 

t Var. pist. Both pronunciations existed also m Persian. 

MSS. HRWNN =? Scarcely = més (Fr.P.; vü 3) or aàlü(y) (ibid., 1v 6 note 32). Cf 
P.T., 1816, 

10 Royn-x*ardig, literally “ butter-food `", means ‘‘ sweetmeats " in Pahlavi. The “ Southern " 
form równ-z"ardig in the Husraw ud Rédag, para. 37, corresponds to haläwt in the Arabio version. 
In spite of the help afforded by Tha‘ahbi, Mr. Unvala misunderstood the word قد‎ °“ side-dish ".— 
The Man. MPers. form is rwyyn, see BSOAS., xi, 57, n. 56.—Possibly the line ran originally 
róyn ud róyn-xVardig. 

ll“ Tokharian marten-furs " ? Hz = raz occurs in the list of fur-anumals in Gr Bd., 9613, — 
Or should one read musk syd(w) [dé] buz tuxürig “ black musk [of] the ' Tokharian' goat" 
(= Musk deer f?) ?— Neither vaz nor musk are articles usually associated with the name of 
Tokhäristan/Balkh 

13 Fe is used in Man. Parthian, but in the Parthian insoriptions there is prAš instead, e.g. 
HN prhš 'L == yad fräxs 0. This curious form represents the ancient nominative, i.e. fränrs = Av. 
fras = Skt. prin, with loss of the nasal: it shows that Bartholomae’s rule, Grdr, Ir. Phil, 
i, 1, p. 11, $ 24, is not correotly formulated. ` 

13 Thus rather than àyéd. 
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amrau pad dö 37 kédagan rrinend 6+ 5-1 
dàn ud astag tó šowë frà£ 6 koy murdan? 7+5— 12 


+ 


It is not claimed that the mere statement that this is accentual poetry 
relieves us of the need for further investigation. On the contrary, a great deal 
of work will be required in order to discover the accented syllables, their place 
within the lines, and other questions of detail. For example, if seems that the 
limits of variation in the number of syllables are precisely set. The differences 
between the maximum and the average, and between the minimum and the 
average are apparently equal. Thus, in the Drazt-+ Asirtg the average number 
of syllables to a line is 12; the maximum is 14, the minimum 10 (with a single 
exception, in para. 1, which is sufficient to render the text suspect); the 
variation therefore is 2. In the Manichæan Middle Persian hymn analysed in 
Trans. Phil. Soo., 1944, 56, the average number is also 12, but the variation is 3 
(max. 15, min. 9). There are thus subtle differences in the structure of the verses 
which should be further explored. In the fragment published by Schaeder, 
Studien, 290 sq. (alphabetic hymn, end of ‘Ain to Tau with tailpiece) the 
average is 11, the variation 2 :— 


١ [5 wad anošag “rasboy * z-+-6 

parwarzed au bagän ad zamig ud draxtän. 6 + 6 = 12 
¿ašmag roënin dältigäan afridagàn. 4 ل‎ 7-1 
köfän nīsãg wyawarag ud bagëshr. 4-+-6= 10 
radnin dram asparhmawend 5 wydg. 4 ل‎ b= 9 
sahran andsag män màn ud gah gah. 5+ 56 = 10 
Tau 80220 argawift sahrdaran mast 6 + 5= 11 
namaz ud 981311 au Mar-Mani "zainüm. 6 4- 6 — 12 
Gfrid Gfrid pad nawag 5 roZ wuzarg 4-+-6= 10 
au Mür-Zagó amošag ad hamag ram" rüënin. 7 ح 6 ل‎ 18 


Average 5١1 + 5:8 = 10-9 


The following verses seem to confirm the rule; here the average number 
of syllables is 9-5, the variation 2-5 (max. 12, min. 7). They belong to a Parthian 
“ alphabetic ” hymn, of which the strophes B—Z and T—N are preserved in 


1 It is strange that all students of this text, even Bartholomae (loc. cit., 27), have atumbled 
over the perfectly ordinary ideogram for “ date ".—Amrüw is the appropriate Parthian form 
(Man. ’mr’s, against Arm. armav); however, at the end of the text, para. 54, curmd is written 
in clear (Awim'y, '* hwlm'k "). 

* The goat predicte that the hopes which the date-palm put on its seeds (in para. 19, see above) 
will come to nought. Hence, ' may your pips and stones end up in (lit. go forward to) the alley 
of the dead " ? I feel rather uncertain of the reading of the last two words, köy murdán ; may 
one compare the Persian phrase küde-yi zümuJün “ cemetery”? At any rate, Mr. Unvala's 
version has little to commend itself, “ Wounded to the life thou willst be destroyed exterminated 
by the spiritual leaders ” ! 

3 The first word remains uncertain. 4 So, of course. 

s“ The rest-house of the Jewels is a flowery place.” 

e" On the great New Year's day.” * 80 to be read. 
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full. Each strophe has two long Ines ; the subdivisions are not marked in the 
MS., but there is scarcely any uncertainty on that account. From M 763, 
hitherto unpublished :— 


Whole 
strophe. 

1 Brädarän amwastan ud wahigaran 6--5—11 
10270091: wértagan 1 ud Gzad puhran 7+5=12 29 

2 Gydndan roënan urAdagift argaw 4 ل‎ 6 = 10 
frohift astiinan ud bam frazendan 650 

3 Darëd abrang pad bag 8 44-4— 8 
ku bawéd aspurr kalän abenang 5+-5 = 10 8 

4 Harwin handam padrast dared 4+4— 8 
pad astawisn: 5 anjaman rāmišn Jisp 245 

5 Wext ud wad héd aš madyan wasün 5 4 5 = 10 
aw až hazárün ud dó aš bēwarān =I v 

6 Zädag hed ¿ë rift. abaren 3--6— 9 
ud nozzüdàn ¿ë TÖ% ospurrig 44-5— 9 18 

7 Tabéd 1/1 frahift anosag 4--5— 9 
dahéd bäwag au warzigar “xebé 416—10 1? 

8 Yudéd pad abrang pad im dosambat 5-+5= 10 
rok áfridag čz abé-ástàrift 4+6=10 9 

9 Kid kič aš əšmah 10071 b+4— 9 
padwahad wandëd ud Gfrinad bia ge 49 

10 Lab ud nimastig * baréd éwbidan 5 + 5= 10 
hireëd üstár 01146537 gowindag 3 kgga “Q 

11 Méhman 1 mardóhm pastag 3+4— 7 
pad rämiën au angün Zamed 3+5— 8 19 

12 Ntwaréd 4 adkift pad truzt šazšabed 5 + 5= 10 
ud andasad pad #afr nift 44-4— 8 8 
Average 4:5--5b = 9.5 19 


To turn now to the thorny question of the rhyme, I will say straightway 
that in the whole of the Western Middle Iranian material so far recognized as 
poetical 5 there is not a single rhyme m the strict sense. There are accidental 


1“ Selected by sifting ", Pers. biztan. Of. below str. 6. In MPors. 'zwyzin ocours (same 
meaning). 

2 This transcription of mmatyg 1s indicated by Parth. inscr. nymstyk (Insor. of Shapur, line 4, 
cf. also Sprengling, AJ SLL., lviii, 169 8q.), which is rendered by wapdxAnois m the Greek version, 
1.6. * appeal, request ”. This meaning fits the Manichæan texts far better than “ adoration ”. 
Both spelling and meaning are at variance with the derivation from Olr. namak-, which has to be 
abandoned. 

3 Here spelled gwndg, but elsewhere gwyndg. °“ Failinga, offences.” 

Sngroryd (ns + var-). 

51 do not regard as a poem the passage from the Great Bundahishn (p. 10) to which 
M. Nyberg has given such prominence (ZD.MG., Ixxxii, 222 sqq.). The wording indicates clearly 
that the passage is merely a Pahlavi version of an Avestan text (quite possibly of an Avestan 
poem). 
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rhymes and assonances ; but the principle of the rhyme as such, the deliberate 
rhyme, seems to have been unknown. ‘The passages quoted above, from 
Pahlavi and Parthian,! show that sufficiently. Especially as the answer to the 
question has some importance for the history of Persian literature, we should 
be careful to confine the use of the word to cases in which rhyme was con- 
sciously applied as a poetic embellishment. 

Yet even the most cautious will not be able to deny the presence of conscious 
rhyme in a Pahlavi poem that to the present has remained unnoticed. It forms 
part of one of the Andarz texts in Jamasp-Asana’s Pahlavs Texts, the so-called 
Pahlavi Shahname, to which the other poetical Pahlavi books belong. The 
passage (p. 54) is conspicuous by its curious, plainly poetic, diction. Its text is 
in a sad condition : words have been left out, there are a few glosses, some lines 
may be missing altogether ; nevertheless, its poetic character is beyond doubt. 
The rhyme goes through the whole poem, in the manner of a Qaside ; indeed, 
there is interior rhyme in the majla'. It seems that, apart from the opening 
line, two lines always made up a strophe ; the first line of each strophe ended in 
andar g&hün (to gain such regularity one has to assume that a whole line has 
been allowed to drop out). There are several uncertain points in the text 


printed here *:— 
0 Därom andarz-é az danagan az guft- pëšēnigān 
1 Û šmah bë wizarom pad rastth andar gehän 
agar [én az man] padtréd baved suda do-gehàn 
2 Pad gëf vistaz” ma bed was-arzog andar gehan 
GE 0817 pad kas bë në hišt-hēnd nê kušk ud [në] xàn-u-màn 
3 [one line missing ?] 
sadth+ pad dil ¿ë 07100 ud 68 nàzed gétryan 
4 Cand mardoman did-hom was [-ürzóg 1] andar gehan 
Cand z"adayan 3 d1d-hom mth-sardarth abar mardoman 
5 Awëšän mih wes-méntidar be raft-hénd andar gehan * 
awékdn abérah š éud-hend abäg dard bë raft-hend asáman ° 
6 Harw kë tin én did—té ray ka wastür andar gehan 
ka në daréd gef pad span; " ud [nê] tan pad asan 


1M. Benveniste quoted two passages to prove the existence of rhyme m Man. Parthian (J.4., 
1990, ıi, 223). In the first, the words at the end of the lines should be read (a) framany?g, 
(b) abéstaft, (c) wilastift, (d) manag. In the second, we have (a) wasnäd, (b) estád, (o) marddhman, 
(d) patdag ; ‘si[’d], in the place of '&[d], is wrongly restored (the next word is [mdy] n). There are 
no strophes in the second passage, which is an " alphabetical" hymn. Far better accidental 
rhymes can be found in most Parthian poems. 

2 The words I have added are in square brackets. 

3 A gloss : spahbedan “ generals ”. ١ 

t Another gloss: ku amäh mihar hëm andar géhan “ thinking ' we are the greatest in the 
world '"'. Presumably to explain wés-ménidar. 

5 MSS. 'pi's (= Gfrah) instead of "pyl's. 

s A variant: äemän (which also would make sense of a sort). I prefer the rarer word, a-sämän, 
which here, in conjunction with abé-rth, probably had the meaning of Pers. bisa man. 

7 Not spôz here. Cf. P.T., 5618-57? géti pad sepran] dar ud tan pad dean. 
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0 Ihave a counsel from the Wise, from the sayings of the Ancient. 

1 To you I will explain it, truthfully, in the world ; if you accept [it from me], 
you will have profit for both worlds :— 

2 Do not put your trust in earthly goods, desiring much, in the world; for 
earthly goods have never been left in anyone’s hands, neither a palace, 
[nor] house and hearth. 

Do ap pas ل و‎ Joy in the heart ? Why laugh and be proud, worldlings ? 

4 How many men have I seen, [desiring] much, m the world! How many 
princes have I seen, lording it over mankind | 

5 Grandly, in overweenirg pride, they strode in the world—they have gone 
where there is no way, in pain they went, poor and homeless. 

6 Anyone, when he has seen that—what use if he remains pledged! to the 
world ? if he fails to consider the earthly existence an inn, the body a 
facile thing ? 

The poem raises a number of important problems; their discussion has to 
be held over to another occasion. Is this an ancient poem, or merely an imita- 
tion of Persian models ? Can its date be determined ?? The sentiment, the 
distrust of the world, seems appropriate to all periods of Persian and Middle 
Persian literature; it would have been appropriate to the time of Burzüi. 
The rhythm would perhaps improve, if one put more modern forms into the 
text, in the place of the conventional heavy-vowelled Middle Persian forms 
(e.g. in 2b čè gett pa kás be-n’-hätand). 

1 Or “ self-abandoned ”. The word had both meanings. Cf. the passages collected by 
M. F. Kanga, The Testament of Ehusrav I, p. 3, n. 4 (add Pahl. Texts, 143, 5). 


3 The terminus anie quem 18 A.D. 956 (if the figure—324—in the first oolophon, P.T., 83, 
deserves to be trusted). 


The Tumshug Karmavacana 


By H. W. Barey 
(PLATE 17) 

| I. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


N the Journal Asiatique for 1941-2 my friend the late Professor Sten Konow 
published an article entitled Une nouvelle forme aberrante de khotanats. 
This new type of Iranian is contained in the document P 410 brought back 
by the late Paul Pelliot from Tumšuq, a ruined site near the modern Maralbashi. 
For the study of the history of this region all the materials, unfortunately 
often fragmentary, which the various expeditions have recovered for us have 
proved and are still proving of great importance. The present Tumšuq fragment 
is a notable addition to this material. 

Sten Konow gave with his study a facsimile of the MS. fragment, a trans- 
iteration (in which he had enjoyed the assistance of J. Filliozat) and a tentative 
' translation, together with a glossary of the words according to his readings. 
Six years later he turned again to the document and in the Norsk Tidsskrift 
for Sprogvidenskap 14 (1947), pp. 156 ff., he published a second study of the 
document. It is a pleasure to recognize the merit of these pioneer studies, 
but neither could be considered as providing a clear interpretation. In one point, 
the reading of at, the incorrect at is kept in the second study, although in 
the glossary to the first study J. Filliozat had pointed out that the sign was 
properly au. 

The document is vitally important for Iranian dialectical studies. Hence 
a new treatment is well justified. The recognition that the document contains 
a type of Buddhist ordination service changed the whole problem of its inter- 
pretation. Parallel passages for most of the text could easily be found, and 
both & better division of words and exact meaning for almost the whole vocabu- 
lary could be educed. “This discovery too makes it happily unnecessary to 
criticize in detail what are clearly somewhat speculative guesses on the part 
of Sten Konow. I have preferred to give the direct evidence on each word 
about which there can be no dispute. 

The type of service here represented is expressed in the Karmavacana, 
the ceremonial formulae for the order of acta (karma) in the upasampada 
ceremony, The upasampada was the one entrance into the bhiksu-sangha 
and bhiksuni-sangha, and therefore was carried to all lands where Buddhism 
was preached. 

The ceremony in which the Karmaväcanä was used was described from 
personal observation in Ceylon by J. F. Dickson in the JRAS 1875, pp. 1-16. 
He printed the text of the Pali Kammavaca. Other editions of formulae are 
listed. Several formulae are given in O. Frankfurter, Handbook of Pali, and 
a new form was published by G. Clauson in the Journal of the Pali Text Society 
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1906, 1-7. In the Mahàáprajüa-páramit&-S&stra, translated by E. Lamotte 
from the Chinese version, which alone survives (abbreviated Mppé), the 
essential part of the service is contained in TI 829 ff. There is much also m the 
Abhidharma-koéa (translated by L. de la Vallée Poussin, IV 37, 61, 149). 
A later modification of the ceremony is found also in the Adikarma-pradipa 
(ed. L. de la Vallée Poussin in Bouddhisme, Études et Matériaux, 1897). 
References to the service are scattered through Central Asian texts. From 
Kuci comes a fragment in Buddhist Sanskrit with Kuchean rubrics (ed. L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, JRAS 1913, 846-7). In the document from Agni (no. 414 in 
Tocharische Sprachreste) part of a Karmavacana for the bhiksunis survives. 
A large part of the Buddhist Sanskrit text of the Bhiksuni-karmavacana 
was printed in BSOS I 123 ff., by C. M. Ridding and L. de la Vallée Poussin. 
Khotanese texts also contain parallel passages, These various sources are cited 
below in the Lexical Commentary. 

The name karma-väcanä (also with -ana) is attested in Bud. Sanskrit, 
Mahavyutpatti 8863-6 (in the Lexicon Bacot 174 a 1 karmabäéana). Pali 
has kammavacd. The bhiksuni who took the leading part in the ceremony 
is mentioned as the karmaväckäñce in the text from Agni (414 a 5). To this 
context belongs also the Uigur Turkish word krmavaziki and krmavazik, that 
is (probably through Sogdian), a Prakrit form *karma-vdéaga- from karma- 
vacaka- (not *karma-vasika, see F. W. K. Müller and E. Sieg, Martrisimit, 
SBAW 1916, p. 415), a title of Prajñaraksita, who was also called dcdrya. 
The Chinese has karma in the title of a translated work Jg 33 B@ na-kte-mo, 
Jap. nikomma, that is, [bhtksu] nt-karma of the Dharmaguptaka school (Taishó 
Issaikyo, vol. 40, nc. 1810, Nanjio 1116). The Tibetan translation las brjod-pa 
is as often etymological : las = karma and brjod ° to order, say '. For translation 
the Chinese used gi 4; sung-nten (sung “intone, recite’ and nien ‘remember, 
think’). 

The problem of Iranian dialects in Central Asia is raised acutely by the 
present fragment. It is, however, clear that the Iranian texts published by Sten 
Konow (Em neuer Saka-Dialekt, nos. 1-6 from Maralbasht, no. 7 from Tumáuq, 
no. 8 from Murtuq) are in the same dialect, although the system of orthography 
is different.! 

In the Tumšuq fragment there is no trace of the new Brahmi signs of 
Maralbashi. Hence s serves for s and z, £ for t and d, and ts for dz. In the 
infinitive Tumêuq -tanay- corresponds with Maralbashi -tane (piştane ‘ to write’), 
contrasting with Khotanese -ie. Differences occur in the replacement of Old 
Iran. fra- by ra- in Tumšuq and Maralbashi, but by Aa- in Khotan (see below 
on 42 arordd). We have clearly two distinct dialects from one not remote Iranian 


1 I have quoted sparingly from these texts since they require to be treated in a special mono- 
graph before they can be used with safety. 

1 The use of khotanais by Sten Konow in Journ. Asist. 1941-2 is to be deprecated In Khotan 
itself they used hvatanaa- of their own language, which as a local name is satisfactory, but 
to use it of another region deprives ıb of all value. 


PLATE 17. 
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language, which may well have been one of the Saka tribal languages of Central 
Asia. 

A still further complication arises when the Iranian words in the Krorayina 
texts are examined. The difference of vocabulary between Khotan and the 
Iranian words in Krorayina has been pointed out in BSOAS 13, 121-8. In 
Krorayina we have apparently a third form of the same Iranian (Saka (؟‎ 
language. 

We have also to keep in mind Kà&yar, inhabited by the Ga-hjag, Kanéak, 
Kamjaka people (see F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts I 118; BSOS 8. 
917, and BSOAS 13. 404-5). Here too almost certainly an Iranian language was 


spoken, 
I 
TEXT 
asu dharmadäsi |? bārsā daranya cchami 
[8 data šaranya cchami 
|4 saga áaranya cchami 


|° vitana dritana hvà |6 nàmai ^ 
asu dharmada |? si bãrsã éaranya a |8 cchu 
data éaranya a |? cchu 
sanga éaranya a |! ochu 
uväsänu samvä | ru paitryai patané | ya 
uvasau tomvo tha |! ra nama hvata 
Éakya p në rge datya vatsyu 
|5 amijy& tsi asty& |16 tei tsenya paitroda pa ur toni 
drainu retenanu |!5 éaranya cchatu vasuta 2 raindu ^ 
vitana drita | na hvänämai ^ 
pyephuto |% uväsä mare tharä nā | 3 ma hvatà rasananda di |* yanda ^ 
taro até a |24 gafiya ^ 
andastai bide |% date hañgañgu ra © |% sanda 
taro uväse pam |?" tsi siksavate poyste kvà |% uväse au-tsenya 
ha |*? mangu vâtänäyyà tai | sämupatvañya pare si 
| usünavara tsatänayyā |** tsi biramitäna uvä |* se &ksavati 
mara tivya lä au-tsenya pyerdanu usa |% nävari tsenyā tei hväte 
|3 ne teari ^ 
natamato bar |37 fia tsänakai mogjāki ^ 
|3 kà và ju to matu taro pa | tesya kärine palisa |% nā vai ka paitrye 
hvaña |“ sa paitryami 
handa E rā hävyà arordà tsa |“ ti fiataniyya tai bi |*4 ramitind uväse 
| ái | kgävati 
mara tivya au- |4 tsenya handara havya |% arorda tsütà gauna nau | 45 na 
u stenäna ne bà |* rya 
ustamatau rahä]5 stata gesä ^ 
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Kä vä ju | to maru taro patesya |5? karine palisšnë [°* vai ka paitrye 
hvala |54 (sa paitrya> mi ^ 
<bimaé> |55 yya tsi biramitäna | 5 uväse sikgavati 
| 5? (mara tivya» au-teenya | bimäyya 
ustamatau |5° ( ) dsarisvafia 8 
L2 ns s > 
(pa) |! lisina vai ka paitr |* (ye hva> fia sa pai<tr>yat 


IIl 
LexicaL COMMENTARY 


The text is a set of ceremonial formulae, a Karma-vàcana. Hence most 
of the component phrases can be traced in other Buddhist texts. It may 
be hoped that one day an identical Karma-vacana may be found. Tull that text 
is found it must suffice to quote the parallel passages from divergent sources. 
The text has been divided up into paragraphs and the parallels quoted first ; 
then the notes on each word follow. 


1. Tregarana 

The simplest form of the “ Triple Refuge " can be seen in Bud. Sanskrit.’ 
The Sthaviravada Pali form of the Kammavaca is given by J. F. Dickson, 
JRAS 1875, p. 7. It occurs in the Vinaya I 22. O. Frankfurter has it in his 
Handbook of Pali, p. 81. It reads in Pali buddham saranam gacchami, dhammam 
saranam gacchama, sangham saranam gacchams. More extended we find in the 
Vinaya II 157: aham bhagavantam saranam gacchams, dhammam ca bhikkhu- 
sangham ca. A longer form occurs in the Bhiksuni-karmavacana 9 b 1 buddham 
bhagavantam saranam gacchams duipadänäm agryam, dharmam garanam gacchämi 
virdganam agryam, samgham saranam gacchäms ganänäm agryam. See also 
with variations Adikarma-pradipa,-p. 188. In Khotanese we have P 2787, 
1-8 : hvañara sa basysa ärva j5gmanas : da ärva jsG@manat || bisaga ärrva tsämanai : 
cü drraina ramnÿna arrva tevämdu.? 

À similar Triéarana occurs also in Ch 00263, 1-3. For the Chinese translation 
of the Sarvastivada ceremony, see E. Lamotte, Mppé LI 830 ff. To these passages 
the Tumšuq text corresponds. (The initial numbers refer to the lines.) 

la. asu ° I’, Khot. aysu, Bogd. *azu 'zw, Avest. azam, with s = Old Iranian z. 

lb. dharmadäsi nom. prop. ° Dharmadäsa ”, with nom. sing. +, as Khot. 
+, -d. Khot. has -daysa in Kamsadäysa with ys = z, so that here, as in asu, 
probably s represents z. 

2a. bürsa (data, sanga) daranya cchams ‘I go into the refuge of the Buddha 
(Law, Community)’. The construction can be explained by comparing 17 
drainu retenanu saranya ° into the refuge of the three jewels ^, where the genitive 
depends on éaranya. The Khot. formula is the same drraina ramngna àrrva. 


1 A metrical form occurs in the Maitreya-vyakarana, verse 73 : buddham dharmam ca sangham 
ca gatud tu staranan sada (ed. Sylvain Lévi, Mélanges Limoasier IT 387). 
8 The readings in BSOAS 10. 903 are to be corrected, 
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Hence bared, datë and sañgä are gen. sing. in -à. This is confirmed by 41 handara 
hävyä, 46 handaré havya ' belonging to another’, with gen. dependent on 
hävyä, as before hivya- in Khot., as arvdm hivi sastra (Siddhasäre 145 r 1) 
‘treatise on medicinal plants ’. 

2b. 6م62‎ ‘ Buddha ’, as in Khot. balysa- : 8 = z, and Older Iran. r preserved 
against Khot. I. ' 

2c. garanya loc. sing. The same -ya occurs in 14 datya ‘in the Law’ from 
data-. Hence the syntax of the 'Trisarana differs from the Pali and Bud. Sanskrit 
forms, which use the acc. sing. éaranam. The arva of the Khot. phrase quoted 
above cannot decide between acc. and gen., but E 24. 163 harbissi ésaranu 
tsutändà ° all went to his refuge ’ shows the acc. sing. in -u. 

2d. ccham “I go’. The same verb in 14 vatsyu ‘I descend’ has tsy. The 
spelling therefore vacillates with coh and tsy. This ccham is from 1 
‘I go’, Khot. tstmd ; Maralbashi cht- in chidu ‘let him go’. 

3. dáta-, Khot. data-, da ‘law’, translating Indian dharma in its various 
meanings; 14 datya loc. sing., 25 date acc. plur. 

4. sanga- “community ’, with -g for Indian -gh. Sumilarly Khot. samgga-, 
Agnean sank. 

Da. vitana dritana hvänämai ‘I say it twice and thrice ’. This is formulaic. 
Bud. Sanskrit gives deir apt trir am vaktavyam (Album Kern, p. 376, Bhsksuni- 
prätimoksa, ed. C. Bendall, B 7) Similarly dvir api 1787 api (without vaktavyam) 
in H. Lüders, Zur Geschichte und Geographie Ostturkestans, p. 250, verse 4 ; and 
in the Kuchean fragment JRAS 1913, 846. In Khotanese we find se juna 
datda jüna ‘ twice and thrice’ in Ch 00263. 34. This is intended also by the 
Agnean trawdck saranagam- (269 a b). Cf. also Kuchean triväci<ky posat 
(JRAS 1913, 846). 

5b. vitana ‘twice’ with vt- from *dvi-, but: Khot. sdta-, later se, that is 
*4Ada-, with £i- from dut. 

Bo. dritana ‘thrice’, with drita- = Khot. didda-, dida-, Avest. Oritya-. 
In -na can be recognized an instr. ending. 

bd. hvänämat ‘I say’, with -mait lst sing. pres. mid. Khot. Avan- ‘ to say ? 
also occurs in the middle: Avinde ‘he says’ from *hvanyatat. Beside it the 
active gives Avafidmd ‘I speak’ (E 6. 52). Tuméuq hvän- may, with its -à- 
indicating y umlaut, also represent hvanya-. For this umlaut see on 39 kärine, 
52 karine from *karya- ‘work’. But in 31 usänavara, 34 usanüvari we note 
uncertainty in the use of d. In 42 hdvya and 46 havya we may see two different 
cases, distinguished by the vowels. 

7. acchu ° I have come ’, if it is for older *à-cyavam, beside 2 cchama ‘I go’ 
and 18 cchatu ° let him go’. The same -u Ist sing. is in 14 vatsyu ° I descended ’. 
For -u from -am we have the case of 1 asu ° I’ from *azam. The entrance into 


1 In this edition of O. Bendall’s the reading dytkt was wrongly given for dryika ' honoured 
one, nun’, whence I took it (without at first seeing the misreading) to quote in Recent Work in 
“ Tokharian’’, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1947, 142, 
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refuge is similarly expressed in the trifaranagatam mam &cäryo + dhärayaiu 
‘let the teacher support me, now entered into the refuge ' (Adikarmapradipa, 
p. 188). 

2. samvara 

10a. uvasdnu, 12 uvásau, 21 uväsa, 26, 28, 32, 44, 56 uvdse ° lay follower ’, 
the Bud. Sansk. wpdsaka, Khot. uväysaa-, Agnean wasak. For ww- see BSOAS 
13. 133. These forms give the inflexion of a stem in -aka- : nom. sing. utäsau, 
uväsa (with au and à indicating the-same sound ?), Khot. uvdysat; gen. sing. 
uväse, gen. plur. uvisdnu. To the -a- stem we have two other spellings in 
17 retenanu and 13 gakyand ‘ of the Säkyas ’ for the gen. plural. Once in a 
numeral occurs -nu: 17 drainu. 

10b. samvdru acc. sing. from Indian samvara- ‘ restriction’. Hence -d- 
ocours for Indian -d- in wväsau, and here for Indian -d-. Similarly for Old 
Iran. -d- in nama, but -d- in retenanu. The $$ksa-samwara is mentioned in 
Adikarma-pradipa, p. 188. 

lla. paitryai ' he undertakes, agrees to’. After considering the possibility 
of pat- representing older pati-, with a verb -rau-, which 16 pastroda could 
have supported with its -o-, I have preferred to compare (as Sten Konow had 
done) this verb with Khot. padar-: pret. padäda- (E 23. 239 uhu draya ratana 

«padädända, 2nd plur., and pres. pader- (E 23. 90). A fragment of the 
Suvarnabhäsa-sütra (Kha 1. 53, 1 v 2) has padàr- corresponding to the word 
anugrhtta- ‘favoured, approved’ of the Sanskrit text (ed. J. Nobel, p. 224). 
Below Old Iran. pati- has survived as pye-, in 20 pyephuto, 34 pyerdanu. 
Khotanese has paid-, pam- and pa-. See also on 27 poyste. Here pasirya- 
may replace an older *pati-dar-ya-. The Chinese phrase corresponding gives 
* he is able ’, see E. Lamotte, Mpps TI 830 : s'il l’upäsaka est capable d'observer 
ce point il doit dire oui. Similarly in the Dharmaguptaka Bhiksuni-karma, 
Taishó [ssaikyô vol. 40, no. 1810, p. 541, col. 3: © F BË ‘answers saying, 
I can’, 

If pautrya- (11 pattryar, 40 patirye, 41 paitryami) is from *pati-dar-ya-, 
the -o- of 16 pattroda will be, not Old Iran. -au-, but a later replacement of 
older -a-, as occurs also in 16 patons ‘to keep’ with -toni = -tant, infinitive. 

I take the -at, -e to be 3rd sing. mid., not 1st sing., which might be expected 
in the context, because the Ist sing. mid. is -ma: in 5 hvamdmas. 

llb. patandya ‘to keep’, corresponding to ‘observe’ in the Chinese 
parallel (see above under 11a pattryat). The form is an infinitive. Other ints. 
occur in the abl. sing. with ¿s ‘from’ in 29 vatdndyya tsi, 31 tsatanayyd tss, 
42 Katandyya tst, beside the shorter form -tont in 16 patons. This -tanay- corre- 
sponds in form to Maralbashi -tane in I 23 pistane ‘to write’, and closely 
resembles Old Persian -tanasy : nipistanaty, éartanaty. The Avestan, Sogdian 

. and Khotanese infinitives in Av. -tayaé [éa, -Be, Sogd. -ty, -t and Khot. -te 

(causing y change as in báste ‘to lead’ beside bsta- ‘led ") contrast with 


* Bo read for the edition dearya. 
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Tumsuq and Maralbashi. Khotanese does not use -tana- for the infinitive 

but it has once the acc. sing. for an absolutive in tvamdanu ‘ having worshipped ’, 

as below -danu occurs in 34 pyerdanu == Bud. Sansk. samcintya ‘ deliberately ’. 
12a. uväsau nom. sing. ‘ follower’, see above, 10a. 


3. amuka-näman- 


The ordinand in the karma-vacana of the ceremony is called ‘ the upasaka 
so and so’. The Indian parallel phrases are Bud. Sansk. fem. evanndmika 
(Bhiksuni-karmavacana 9 b 5 and passim), masc. evam-ndma amuka-nama 
(Adikarma-pradipa, pp. 188-9); Pali sthanndma bhikkhu (O. Frankfurter, 
Handbook of Pali, p. 149) and sthannámo bhikkhu (Journ. Pali Text Soc. 
1906, p. 4); Chinese fgg ¥ Hi. In a Sanskrit manuscript from Kuci (H. Lüders, 
Wetere Beitrüge, pp. 16, 17) we have Cr3 mahüdünapat itthunndmenah 
sürddham and D v 2 itthannámo mahadánapati. Khotanese uses tta tta námana- 
as Kha 1. 221, 13, t/a ti nàmant danquse ‘ the donator (dänapati) so-and-so °. 

12b. Here 12 tomvo thara nama hvatà corresponds to 21 mare thara nama 
huata. Since mara- ° this ’ is clear (33, 38, 45, 61), tomvo should also be a pronoun 
‘that ". The pronoun tara- is found in 23 taro ‘ then’ (= Indian tatas). Hence 
in tomvo a pronoun “ta-tdma- may be sought. For -tama-, cf. Khot. tamu 
‘then ’, kama- ‘ which ' with enclitic gama-, täma- (Sten Konow, Khotansakische 
Grammatik, p. 49); and also in Zor. Pahl. km, NPers. kudam (? Avest. katama-). 

In thara, thara I propose to see an older form of the Khot. -haraa- found in 
Khot. ttàharaa- ‘ of such a kind, proper’. In an older stage the word may have 
been *tazüra. Khot. taharaa- translates Bud. Sansk. tatha in tathägata, rendered 
in full Vajr. 6a 4 udhard-tsika-, and translates Tibetan des-par ° samyak ? 
in Siddhasara 15 v 2: ttahira biräsgm ‘ we will fully explain ’.1 

13a. nàma ‘name’, unchanged from Old Iranian, here acc. of reference. 

13b. vata, also 22, ‘ called, named’, nom. sing. in -à as in 21 uvdsd = 12 
uvüsau from an -aka- stem *hvataka-. Pres. above 5 hvän-, eto. Avata-, as Khot. 
hvata-, and Wakhi čan- : dat- ‘say, speak’ (with Z from v-). 


1 This I suspect indicates how the iatha of lathagata was originally, that is as a secular word 
in colloquial use, intended. The Khotanese translation has probably chanced upon the correct 
meaning. The tathägata- is one whose course and position in life, his gati, is proper, right, excellent 
and hence prosperous. The word was therefore near akin to sugata ' he whose gati is good’, 
which as a common word applies to any prosperous person, and particularly suite a Oakravartin 
ruler. From such secular use the word could be easily transferred to religious use, as new sects 
developed, from the popular language. For such a type of transfer the word drys is an excellent 
example: from a tribal or national use contrasting with dasa it was adapted in Buddhist texts 
to the new ethica and came to mean the bhikgu in whom the faithful (éraddha-) beleved. Just 
so too the ceremonial funeral of a Cakravartin was attached to the Buddha (see J. Przyluski, 
Le parinirräna et les funérailles du Buddha; and Le partage des reliques du Buddha, Mélanges 
chinois et bouddhiques 4). Khotanese uses also rragta-teukd ' going rightly '. 

Later soholaatic.interpretations of sugata are given in the Mppé (I 181), where edification 
was the main aim. For discussions on tathagata, see E. Lamotte, Mppé I 126 and add A. Ooomara- 
swamy BSOS 9. 331 and Harvard Journ. Asiat. Studies 4 (1939) 139; 8. Schayer, Rooznik 
Orientalistyozny 11 (1935) 211-13. 
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4 dharma 


130. fakyaná ‘ of the Säkyas ' gen. plur. in -anā (see for other forms above, 
10a). Here final -ã stands for older -u. The sage (rst) of the Sakyas is in Khot. 
Saya risayd (Ch. c. 001, 1042). Khotanese has ééaya- with adj. ésüfinaa-. 
The Dharmaguptaka form is preserved in Chinese transliteration édkéa- (the 
second £ for $ may be purely Chinese), see BSOAS 11. 795, note 2.1 


14a. rge gen. sing. ‘of the sage’. The form is somewhat unexpected. 
Khotanese has E 25. 235 se nom. sing. as from rsaya-, from which comes 
acc. sing. rsayu (E 25. 235), but also nom. sing. E 2. 22 räsayt (later Khotanese 
has risaya- with 3 = z, see BSOAS 13. 405-6). From the Indian rsag-, probably 
from the plural rsayas rather than the dative sing. rsaye, Khotanese has made 
rdsaya-, as from paramünu- ‘atom’ Khotanese has made paramänava- (with 
n, and n). Tumuq has rse to represent *rsat, as -e stands beside -at in pattrye, 
pañtryai, and hence corresponds to Khot. rses. 

14b. dätya loc. sing. to data- ' law, characteristic, circumstance ? (== dharma 
in its various meanings). The loc. sing. -ya occurs in 2e Saranya above. 

14b. vaisyu ° I have descended ’, see on tsy 2d cechami, and for -u on 7 acchu. 
The verb vatsya- ‘descend’ is in Khotanese vatsua-: N 50. 30 ce mamgere 
hatcaste nvye jsa mahäsamudro vatseiya ‘who would descend (optat. 3rd sing.) 
to the great sea with an old broken boat’. An Indian parallel to this is maha- 
samudram avatirnah in Divyavadana 34. 17. 


5. Purity 


There is large reference to purity in the parallel Indian sources. In the 
fragmentary karma-väcanä from Kuci (JRAS 1913, 846) we find stla-pártéud- 
dhim àrocagüms ‘I announce (my) purity of morals’, and again antardyikesu 
dharmesu pariéuddham ‘free from hindrances’. A Sogdian text (Paris text 


1 This is the place to correct the interpretation of Ch 1. 0021a, a 12 quoted in BSOAS 10. 888, 
since sikya was wrongly sought in the word $15hajq. It has since been noticed that Khot. éiAauja 
means ‘ umbrella’. The following contexta show this clearly, by hendiadys, although no bilingual 
has been found. 

Jitaka-stave 18 v 4 diya viysa baia khu baurinai gard 

drräma sdhauja cu ivi beda budada 
‘like white lotus root, and snowy mountain, as the umbrella they carried over you’. 

P 3618, 78 v 1 daja palai ksattrrü #ähauja ‘ standard, banner, umbrella’, that is the Indian 
dhvaja, pataka and chatira with £äkauja in hendiadys to chattra. 

P 2787, 48 tiyas da-jvanyas éthauja dina ‘under this flame-coloured umbrella '. 

P 3610, 3, 2 ysarrnà ksatirra © éāhaujà pale uväre ^^ ° golden umbrella (chattra), umbrella, 
exalted banners ’. 

The first syllable &1Aa- will be connected with Old Iran. say- as in Avestan a-saya- * without 
shade’, Sogd. sy'kÀ (see W. B. Henning, Trans. Phil. Soo. 1942, 50), MidPers. s'yg, NPera. 
sayah, beside Pašto aiyä (see G. Morgenstierne, Etym. Voc. Pashto, p. 72). For Khot. é from 
sy- (from sag-), of. säva- ° copper’ from Old Iran. syáva- ‘ dark colour’. The second component 
of &Aauja remains uncertam. With this &ihauja ‘umbrella’ the Sahaja- must be connected. 
Hence one must read rre Siiki-&thaje ‘ monarch having the sole umbrella’ with reference to the 
well-known Indian conception eka-cchatira- ‘maintaining under one umbrella’, that ia, ‘ sole 
ruler’. Pali has ekacchata and ekdtapa. 


i 
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2. 385-6) has, preceding the ssksd@pada which forbids killing, rty šy ZK yr ywh 
snik 2p'rt št ryty ZY ZK e'k s'št zp'rt ryty ° he must keep his person 
washed and pure, he must keep his tongue pure’. Khotanese (E 12. 26) has 
ut vasule därysde “he keeps his mind pure’. Similarly the devotee before the 
uposathe says: the body pure, the mouth pure and the thoughts pure, I under- 
take to keep the eightfold moral rules (Chinese translation, Mppé II 827). 
In the present Tumëuq text 18-9 vasuta raindu ° let him remain pure’. In the 
text from Agni 414 a 2 we read partéuddhim cärocayata ‘and she announced 
her purity ’. 

15a. amy tsi astyd tsi tsenya paroda patons ° he should keep his life from 
impurity (f). 

The context makes ' impurity ' an almost necessary interpretation. It can 
be confirmed by referring to a Mid. Ind. (NW Prakrit) *amejja, *ameja, Bud. 
Sansk. ameddhya- (KA&yapa-parivarta 188. 2), amedhya- (BSOS 9. 291, verse 8), 
Pali amejjha ° impure, impurity '. The unaspirated jj, and 7 represent the NW 
Prakrit development. Thus Krorayina Kharosthi has jàna- ‘ concentration 
of thought ’, Bud. Sansk. dhyana, which occurs also in Khot. jdna-. This verbal 
base 54y- ° to think’ occurs in the Kharosthi Dharmapada with both 7- and 
J- (BSOAS 11. 502-3). Note also Krorayina Kharosthi ajes-, aytg-, Khot. 
&jvs- ° to beg for’ from adhyes- (see BSOAS 13. 134). If further we note Khot. 
vya- ‘physician’ from a Prakrit *eeja-, *veya- from Bud. Sansk. vaidya-, 
we are confirmed in tracing Tuméuq am4j- to a Prakrit *ameja- ' impurity '. 
A doubt may remain since one would expect rather -e- than -1-, but this doubt 
may be unfounded. I propose therefore to take amsjya tst as an ablative of 
amija-. 

In astyà tst I see a word with the same meaning as am4a-, thus forming a 
hendiadys. These hendiadyes are frequent in languages which have accepted 
many foreign words, see the cases quoted in BSOAS 10. 899, and note the 
many cases in Uigur Turkish in Türkisohe T'urfan-Terte 3, 4, b, and 6 passim. 

If asta- is ‘impurity’, I would suggest a development from a- ‘ not’ and 
suia- ‘pure’, assuming that the medial syllable had lost the vowel -u- (of. 
the compounds m Khot. pamya-, older pamäta- ° wearing clothes ' from *pats- 
muxta-, and parsta- ‘ ordered’). But it is not certain and may prove later to be 
a different word. 

15b. tst ‘from’, Khot. jsa. Khotanese has -a, and only in certain later 
Khotanese is 730 written. It is Old Iran. kačā. For the -; note also 26 pamiss 
‘five’, Khot. pamjsa, Old Iran. pañéa. 

16a. tsenya ‘life’, Khot. jsind-, from *Jatnà- or *layaná-. For the two forms 
of. Avestan daenà-, and #ayana-. The meaning ‘life’ is assured by 35 6 
tst translating jtwitäd ‘from life’ in the éiksäpada forbidding killing. Here 
ts == Khot. js, that is, dz. This occurs also in 26 pamtst ‘ five’, Khot. pamjaa, 
37 tsänakai ° fine, small’, Khot. jséna-, 31 tsatandyya ‘to kill’, Khot. jeata- 
° struck °. 

16b. patfroda, see 11 patiryas. 
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160. pëtoma, see 11 pdtandya. 

17a. drainu ‘three’, gen. plur., with the -nu of numerals. Khot. drainu, 
later drraina, drrena, drina. 

17b. retenanu ‘jewels’ gen. plur. in -anu, see -änu on 10 uväsänu (-aka- 
stem). Khot. ratana-, later ramna-, rana- (and rene, Jataka-stava 27 r 3), 
beside rakna- in Khotanese Bud. Sansk. for ratna (BSOAS 10. 908). The 
-ene- shows -e- as representative of a short Indian -a-. 

18a. garanya, see 2. 

18b. cchatu, see on 2 cohami. For -tu 3rd sing. imperat., cf. 19a raindu, 
Maralbashi chidu. 

18e. vasuta ‘pure’, the third syllable is not quite clear. Khot. vasuta- is 
from *avasurta-. 

19a. raindu ‘let him remain’, from *ramya-tu. In Khotanese ram- in 
tram- ‘enter’ and mram- ‘go out’ the ram- expresses movement. Khot. 
ram- ‘be pleased’ with its single r- may be borrowed from Indian. Maralbashi 
rendu 3rd sing. and ramyendu 3rd plur. correspond in meaning with the Tumšuq 
text. The Indo-Europ. base rem- means ' be still’, and in NPers. drdm is ‘ rest’. 

19b. wtana dritana hvdndmai, see above on D. 


6. Presentation 


The ordinand is brought before the Sangha by the acárya (Adikarma- 
pradipa, p. 188), Pali acara. The Chinese corresponds in Mpps I 830, 847. 
This is the karmdcdrya, given in Chinese script (Hobogirin, s.v. ajari, p. 17, 
col. b) with the explanation : it is the teacher who performs the acts (karma) 
at the acceptance of the complete moral code. The bhiksunt is introduced 
by the م262‎ who is requested to become the upädhy@nkä (Bhiksuni- 
karmavàcan& 10 b 3 dcedrytka me upadhyayika bhavatu). Part of the ceremony, 
here in question, is given as follows in the Bhiksuni-karmavacana :— 

bhiksunt adhyestavyd samghamadhye Grocayats yadhista bhavats tayäsau 
bhiksunt prastavya ‘the nun who must be requested announces it before the 
Sangha; the nun who has been requested must be questioned by her (the 
äcäryikä) ' (10 a 3). 

The questioning concerns the circumstances which preclude ordination : 
prgiā te tyam antardyikan dharman st (Bhiksuni-karmavacana 10 a 3). Pali 
has in the Vinaya antaränke dhamme pucchitum (I 93, 26). 

20. pyephuto ° having been requested’. In the context this word renders 
a Bud. Sansk. adhista- ° requested ’, that is adha with ts. The present is adhy- 
ega- and is common in Buddhist texts, Pali ajjhesa-, ajjhittha-. Bhiksuni- 
karmavücanü 10 a 3, b 4 has adhyestavya. In the Adikarma-pradipa, p. 188, 
1. 9 utkutukena và sthitva trir evam adhyesitavyam ° kneeling it must be thrice 
requested ' corresponds to the Pali tikkhattum yacuabbam ‘it must be thrice 


1 Y take this chance to correct a reading on this page. Read Rahngkaitia for -kautta, with 
-ai- whioh the M8. clearly has, 
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requested ’ (JPali Text Soc. 1906, 3). H. Lüders discussed adhyes- in his Zur 
Geschichte und Geographie Ostturkestans 256-7. For Khotan. ajis- see BSOAS 13. 
134. 

In pyephuto we have pye- from pais-, as also in 34 pyerdanu below. The 
second part -phuto may represent an Old Iran. buata- or baata-. In Khotanese 
occurs paphüj-: paphva-. No bilingual text has been found, but from the 
contexts in P 2031. 5 and P 2790. 33-paphijtrau means ' you should join, 
meet’. The preterite 3rd plur. occurs in Mazar Tagh c. 0019. 5 paphuadi. 
Here too either *pati-bu]- or *patt-baj may be the older form. In Khot. 
hamphuta- an older spelling of -phva- (hamphva-) is found. 

` The -o in pyephuto can be compared with the -au of 12 uvdsau, that is 
the nom. sing. of an -aka- stem. For -t- representing an older -at- we can compare 
18 vasuta. T 

2la. uväsa, see 11. 

2lb. mare ‘this’, giving a base mara-. Also in 33, 45 mara, 38, 51 maru. 
It may represent an older *ima-tära. Khotanese has mara ' here ' from *imabra. 
See also the similar tara- in 23 taro. 

216. thara, see 12 thara. 

22a. hvata, see 13. 

22b. rasananda, 25 rasandä ° let him be asked '. The sign here transliterated 
ra is employed in Kuchean (see J. Filliozat, Fragments de textes koutchéens 
de médeowne et de magie, p. 26), Agnean (T'ocharische Sprachreste, facsimile la, 
line 1) and in Turkish (see A. von Gabain, Altiirkesche Grammatik, p. 38 and 
the table of Brahmi script I). The Indian parallels quoted above from Bhiksuni- 
karmavacana 10a 3: prastavyd and prstä, assure the meaning. Hence ras- 
(that is, rds-) is from "fras- ‘ask’, contrasting with Khot. puls-: brasta-. 
Sangleci f'ros- from *frasa- has adopted the same form of the present base. 
See G. Morgenstierne, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1948, 74. The two Tumšuq forms 
rasananda and rasandä are in the same context, so that one may be incorrect ; 
then one -an- is probably redundant. The ending -dă could be either a 3rd sing. 
middle -ża of Old Iranian, or possibly another spelling of -{u, as in 18 cchatu. 

220. diyända ° let him be shown’, assuming that it represents the arocaga- 
“to make known ° of parallel Indian texts. Note the drocagams in JRAS 1913, 
846 and ärocayats in the Bhiksuni-karmavacana 10 a 3. Then diyän- may 
be explained as a causative in -dn- to the base day- ° gee °. It can hardly contain 
dà- ' give °, since ‘ give’ is expressed by Tumšuq ror-, see below, 42 arorda. 

23a. taro ° then ’, also 26, Indian parallel tatas. The -o may be an accusative 
in adverbial use. Khot. tāra- occurs in oblique cases to the nom. sara- ‘ that °, 
Hence *ta-tára-. 

23b. atë, or à tä, perhaps meaning ‘so’, cf. Khot. ta and ua. 

230. asañyä, instr. sing. ‘ by the agana-'. The parallel texts give dodrya- 
(in the Adikarma-pradipa also, p. 188, kalyánamitra and guru). It may there- 
fore be ‘ worthy one’ giving agana- = Khot. dsana-, later dsgna- ° worthy ’, 
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in Kuchean asam and Agnean Gsam (see Tochartsche Gram. p. 13 and BSOS 8. 
914) as already proposed by Sten Konow. 

24a. andastai bise date ‘all preclusive things’. It corresponds to the 
antaraytka dharmah of the Indian texts. A long list is recited to the ordinand 
to ensure that nothing prevents his entry into the Sangha. In andastas 
' &ntarayika-' we can see *antar-staka- or *aniara-staka- ‘ standing between, 
forming obstacle °. Khot. handara- is ‘ within’. The -a is acc. plur. to an -aka- 
stem. 

24b. bise ‘ all’ acc. plur. to an -a- stem, Khot. biééa-, Avestan vispa-. 

25a. date acc. plur. ° dharmas, qualities, things, circumstances ’, see above, 
3 data. 

25b. hangangu ‘completely’ may perhaps be traced to *han-kanaka- 
‘ putting together ’, cf. Iran. loan-word in Armenian hanganak ° contribution ° 
(E. Benveniste, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1945, 71), that is, ham with the base kan- 
“put, throw ’, as in Old Pers. ava-kan-, NPers. afgan-, ägan- ; Ossetic nigænun 
‘bury ’ (BSOAS 12. 331). This I prefer, but I had considered also *hangarga-, 
Khot. hamggarga- ‘ gathering’ (E passim), corresponding to Bud. Sansk. 
sanntpüta- in the Maitreya-vyakarana (ed. Sylvain Lévi, Mélanges L4nosswer 
II 388, verses 78-80), conjecturing that -ganga- had replaced -garga-. I have 
also rejected the conjecture that the scribe had miswritten *hamangu, which 
occurs m 28 hdmangu. 

25b. rasandä, see 22. 

26a. uväse, see 10. 


6. &ksäpada ‘ commandment ’ 

The ordinand is then instructed in the commandments. Here the first 
five are mentioned. Other longer lists are recorded. The acceptance is expressed 
by Bud. Sansk. #ks@padänt samädäya ‘having undertaken the command- 
ments’ (Maitreya-vy&karapa verse 74). 

26b. pamtsi ° five’, Khot. pamysa, see for ts on 15 tsi. 

27a. Sksdvate acc. plur. ‘commandments, siksapada’, Khot. sksdvata 
with plur. -a, -4. Other forms of the word in Central Asia are quoted in BSOAS 
11. 772-3. The five &ksäpada ‘forbid kılling, stealing, unchastity, falsehood 
and intoxication. 

27b. poyste. The phrase sksivate poyste corresponds to the Indian parallel 
texts Hksdpadant datavyani (Bhiksuni-karmaväcan& 9 a 3, Adikarma-pradipa, 
p. 188). The present tense is employed in the formulae of the karma-vacana, 
hence probably poyste is present tense 3rd sing. The -st- will then be either 
primary contact (that is, a radical present) with Indo-Iranian -s- (Iran. À 
between vowels) or with a dental before -&- ; or secondary contact. If it is 
secondary contact verbal bases in -d, -i, -0 would be excluded, judging by the 
Khotanese which has -#- from secondary contact of dental and dental. Hence 
the bases baud-, vaid-, vait-, band- seem to be excluded. A base in Indo-Iranian 
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-8 would be possible in primary contact only after -a-, since 1-4, -uš- arise after 
+ and u. In Khotanese in secondary contact -st- represents older -čat- or -saé-, 
as in pasüste 3rd sing. beside 3rd plur. pasüjsüre; and in hista ‘come’ 9nd 
plur. to the base Ais-. In the active -čats and -sati yield Khot. -&a. 

The -o- of poyste may indicate the presence of a labial v, رق‎ p, in the verbal 
base, or poy- may be a variant of pai- and pye- from pati-. 

Having in mind these possibilities poyste may be traced back to *pati- 
vastas ' wears as clothing’, if by a metaphor the acceptance is expressed ; 
or to *patt-vatatar, *patt-vatsatat, or *patt-auéaiat. The context seems rather 
to require a meaning ‘he instructs, he teaches’. With pais the base vak- 
gives the Avestan patti.vata ‘by this formula’, although elsewhere in the 
Avesta and later it means ‘answer’. For the present therefore I accept the 
interpretation from the word pah-vaó-. 

210. kvä ‘ where, in which, so that’. Khot. ku va occurs in E 1. 38 (see the 
Glossar, p. 498 ad calcem). 

98a. uvdse, see 10. 

28b. au-tsenya ° throughout life’, for tsenya ' jivita-' see above, 16. The 
parallel texts here have Bud. Sansk. yävajjivam, Pali yavajivam. Hence au 
corresponds to Bud. Sansk. yavai. Khotanese uses yäva, which with its y- 
instead of j- may indicate an Indian loan-word from gàvat. But if an Iranian 
pronoun could keep y-, then Khot. yäva could represent an older *gávà. The 
Tumšuq may equally be a loanword from Indian yàávat with further loss of y-. 
But perhaps more likely au may correspond to Khot. audi, ods ‘until’, In 
Khotanese we find Kha 1. 221, 38 ydw 61401 . . . bire ‘as far as . ` 2, and 
in E 12. 53 yäva 001. I prefer the derivation from audi. 

28c. hàmangu ° completely”. Khot. hamanga- ‘same, complete’ translates 
Bud. Sansk. sama, samania. 

29. vdtdndyyd tst ° from holding ’, abl. infinitive, see above on 11 pätanäyas 
Here vata- corresponds to Khot. vaj-: vdta- ° hold’ (four times in E). 

308, sdmupätvañya ‘starting from, concerning (?)’. ' This seems to be 
the equivalent of an Indian upadäya: Bud. Sansk. mam veläm upädāya 
‘from this time’ (Adikarma-pradipa, p. 188). Pali upadaya is ‘referring 
to’. Krorayina Kharosthi has uvadayi, uvada’e, uvada’e, ututaya. If this is 
the source, sam-upddaya- (with the added sam) has given sdmupdt-, to which 
an Iranian ending has been added. Was there in the Tumšuq dialect a denomina- 
tive suffix -va- and an absolutive in -fiya ? If this sémupat- is from Bud. Sanskrit 
the p preserved and the £ for d would make no difficulty. I adopt this view. 
If the word came from Prakrit it would suit better samutpada- ‘ produce’, 
with -p- from ~pp- from -ip-. Cf. for example Jataka-stava 39 r 4 upatta from 
ulpatts. 

30b. pare ‘ he commands, condescends to say’, comparing Khot. parità, 
later pars ° he orders ’, ptc. parsta-, from patt-rud-. Then pa- from patt- before 
r- differs from pas- and pye-. 

30c. st introducing oratio recta, below 41, 62 sa, Khot. se, st, sa. 
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7. Siksdpada no. 1 

The first &ksapada is in Bud. Sansk. prändtipäta-viratih ° abstention from 
killing’ (Mahavyutpatti 8693). The Bhiksuni-karmavacana (9 b 2) has prana- 
tipata~prativirata- ° abstaining from killing’ and (25 a D) pranatupatad wraith. 
The verbal form for abstention is 9b 3 pratimramam.- The Pali kammavaca 
has panattpata veramant (JRAS 1875, 8). This nominal form is known in Bud. 
Sansk. varramant (Bhiksuni-karmavacana 24 b 5). 

This éiksäpada is followed by an explanation in the Bhiksuni-karmavacana 
25b 4: adyägrena te evannämike samomtydntalah kuntapipiliko "pe. prant 
jantän na vyaparop(ay»tlavyah ‘from to-day you, O so-and-so, must not 
dehberately deprive a living being of life, even a kunta (and ?) an ant '. Similarly 
the Pali Kammavaca has (JRAS 1875, 6) : wpasampannena bhtkkhunà 0 
pano junta na voropelabbo aniamaso kuntha-lnmllakam upädäya. To this 
formula the TumÉuq text closely corresponds. 

31a. usanavara, 34 usandvart ‘breathing thing, living being’ renders 
Bud. Sansk. prüntn- ‘ breathing thing’, from uz-ana-bara- ‘ bearing breath’. 
Khotanese has uysnaura- and Maralbashi uzanvara-. Khot. uysana, later 
uysna is ° breath °. 

31b. tsatänayy& tst abl. inf. ‘from killing’, rendering prümótwpáta-, see 
above on 11 pätandya. Khot. jsata- ' struck, killed ', pte. to jsan-, Old Pers. 
jan- : jata- correspond. For ts == dz, see above on 16 tsenya. 

32. biramtièna, 44, 55 bwamidnd in adjectival form ‘ abstentional ’ 
translates Bud. Sansk. rat, pratanrats, Pali veramant (Bud. Sansk. vatramant). 
The suffix -ànaa- can be compared with the Khot. suffix -ana, -anaa, see in 
E käscäna(a)- ° sorrowful ’ and ka@hydnaa- ° made of brass '. The form biramita- 
can be explained as a verbal noun (neut.) in -ta beside the (fem.) -é of viratt-, 
and the (fem.) -ant of veramant. For such parallel forms note 86 
(JRAS 1913, 846) with -ita beside the usual pravdrand in pravarise cchando 
pana vesle ° the formula concerning pravarana is to be pronounced '. Similarly 
the two forms vydkarana and vydkrta ° prophecy ' are attested by Uigur Turkish 
viakarn (v = B) in F. W. K. Müller and E. Sieg, Masirisumii, SBAW 1916, 
colophon no. 53. But in F. W. K. Müller, Utgurica IT 39, 100 and 46, 66 occurs 
viyakrit, which is found also in the square Mongol vi-ya-gi-rid (M. Lewicki, 
Les inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture carrée, 1937, 65). The later literary 
Mongol has viyakarid, vivanggirid, bivanggirud (see L. Ligeti, T’oung Pao 27, 
162 and Osip Kovalevskij, Mongol Dictionary). 

33. mara twya, and in 45, corresponds to Bud. Sansk. adydgrena ‘ from 
to-day’. It is not without surprise that one recognizes here a connexion of 
dw- for ‘day’. The word for day varies greatly in Iranian dialects: Khot. 
hadas, Krorayina Kharosthi sasta-, Maralbashi azan- (as in Khot. vaysfía 
‘now ’), Bogd. më0, Wakhi rewar, Ossetic bon. The form in -ya may be an 


1 This word is not to be traced to Sogd. Bywn, as is proposed in E. Benveniste, Vessantara- 
Jütaka, note on line 820, where the Mongol form is inexact. 
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instr. imitating the Indian adyägrena. Other parallel Indian phrases are 
Bhiksuni-karmaväcanä 9b 2-3 imam divasam-upädaya; Adikarma-pradipa, 
. p. 188 mam veläm upddaya. Elsewhere Pali ajjatagge, Krorayina Kharosthi 
- qu uvada’e. For mara, see above, 21. 

948. au-tsenya, see above, 28. 

34b. pyerdanu ‘deliberately’, translating Bud. Sansk. sameintya, Pali 
samocca. Hence pyer- can be traced to *patt-kar- ‘to think’, Avestan kar-, 
ZorPahl. uskartan ‘to think out’, NPers. sigäl, see Zoroastrian Problems 82, 
83, 99. For the form of pyer- compare Khot. pir- ‘ to paint, write ’ from patt-kar- 
(kar- “make °), Old Pers. pattkara- ‘imitation, image, picture ', Mid. Pers. 
` patkar, NPers. patkar. Possibly pir- had an older form pyer-. 
~ The suffix -danu rendering an Indian absolutive, acc. sing. of -tana-, see 
above on 11 patandya, is known also in one Khotanese word tvamdanu ° wor- 
shipping’ (E 12. 38; 23. 296; Vajr.; Sanghäta-sütra), see Sten Konow, 
Norsk Tids. Sprog. 13, 1942, 207 f. ; E. Sieg, Übersetzungen aus dem Tocharischen 
1944, p. 28, note 10 on twantam. Later Khotanese has tvada. | 

35a. tsenyd ta translates [14120 ‘from life , 8e above, 16. 

35b. hvdie ne tsart — na vyaparopayitavyah ‘is not to be deprived of, or 
separated from’. Hence hvdte ‘separated’. In Iranian ‘separate’ can be 
expressed by vaik- (Avestan vaëk-, ZorPahl. vek-, NPers. birtan, as in Sansk. 
vek-). Tumêuq -dtaa- might replace an older -tata-ka-. One conjecture would be 
to assume hväte from *Oraviztaka- as a substitute for *fraviztaka-, a word with 
f... 9... That would precede the change of fra- to Tumšuq ra- (see on 
42 arordä-). This is uncertain. Possibly it would be better to trace hvdte to 
*hu-mataka-.‘ fully separated '. It must also be recognized that -à- may have 
replaced older -a-, and then 8 base with -ak or -ag would equally be possible, 
as vag- ° pull out ’, in Old Pers. vaja- and Baloëï gwajag, ptc. gwatka (Linguistic 
Survey of India, 10, 351). Wanétsi wa, plur. wt ‘ washed ' represents usriaka- 
(Norsk Tids. Sprog. 4. 160). : | 

36a. 61 ne ‘not’, Khot. ne, nd, nt, na, Avestan nó, ZorPahl. ne, NPers. 
na-, niy-. 

36b. tsar nom. sing. masc. “to be made’ from *éarya-, Khot. tcera- with 
y umlaut. For the č compare Old Pers. inf. ¢artanaty (which contrasts with the 
pto. kria-). Below 48 barya ‘to be taken’ is nom. sing. fem. from *barya. 

36c. ustamato, 49, 58 ustamatau, translating Bud. Sansk. antatas, Pali 
antamaso ‘to the end, even’. Khotanese has in Vajr. 31a 1 sau Salo ustamata 
‘even one verse’, where ustamüta renders Bud. Sansk. antaéas. Similarly 
ustamäta ssat herra ‘even once’ occurs in the Adhyardhagatikä Prajña- 
paramita (= L 933). I see a similar -Gta in hata vata teumate jsa ° with moving 
to and fro’ (N 120. 12, if the ¢ is correctly read : in early transliterations ¢ and 
^ were at times confused). The padata of Siddhasára 3 r 4 is an adjective and 

1 Sogd. Ofr- ‘give’, Yaghn&bi tifar-, might similarly have replaced *fra-bar- by *fa-far- 
and thence *#a-Bar-. Seo I. Gershevitoh, JRAS 1946, 181, note 3. 
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the scribe may have put t in place of n. Besides antatas and antaéas, Bud. 
Sansk. used also antimagas ‘ even ' (E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstücke des Bhiksunt- 
prätimoksa, p. 19). From antimagas comes Khot. amdumasu translating 
aniaías in the Suvarnabhäga-sütra (Or 9609, 5 v 7 = Khotanese Texts I, 
p. 284). Here Tumiug -ato, -atau corresponds to Khot. -àta. 

36d. barfia tsünaka? mosjäki. The Indian parallels are: Bud. Sansk. 
hunta-pipiliko "yi, Pali kuntha-kipillakam upaddya. F. J. Dickson (JRAS 1875, 
15) gave the explanation, presumably supplied by his friends, ‘large black 
ant and smallest kind of ant’. The Pali Text Society’s Dictionary gave ' a sort 
of ant’. Helmer Smith has kindly informed me that he has no Pali explanation 
of kuntha. Late Singhalese commentaries give for it kuda-sinnô ° small ants °. 
For Central Asia the Tibetan and Chinese interpretations would be of greater 
value. Tibetan for kunta- gives srin-bu phrehu ' thin insect’ and for prpilika 
gives gro-mo ‘ant’ (Mahavyutpatti 4851, 4852; Lexicon Bacot 187a 1 
kuntah ح‎ srin-bu khrehu). The Chinese translation in the Mahavyutpatti 
has ' insect in the heart of a blossom ' for kunta-, perhaps indicating a particular 
insect. 

36e. barfia = Bud. Sansk. kunta-, hence probably an insect name. 
E. Benveniste suggested that possibly Avestan varenava- might provide a 
connexion. In any case I take it as in asyndeton with the next two words. A 
case of asyndeton occurred in viana dritana above 5, 19. I had considered 
comparing Khot. barna in Jatakastava 18 r 8 makañña barna ‘in monkey 
shape ’, instr. to bara-. 

37a: tsünakas can be compared with Khot. jsesma-, jsäna-, later 7simna-., 
jsaina-, jsena-, jsina- ° thin, fine, ight, quick’. For ts == Khot. js see above, 
15 tse. 

37b. mogjãäki ‘ant’ nom. sing. in -1, as in 1 dharmadäsi. It translates 
Bud. Sansk. pipilika ‘ant’. The basis of the word for ‘ant’ in Iranian is 
*marvi- : Avestan maowi-, NPers. mor. Pašto has méfai (méyai), Wanétsi 
Paëto merza (from *marwicaka- *, see G. Morgenstierne, Norsk Tids. Sprog. 
4, 1930, 161); Yidgha muryo and Sangléti márctk (G. Morgenstierne, IIFL ii 
228). Khot. mumjakd, mämju, gen. plur. mämjäna (BSOAS 10. 589) may have 
lost an -r- before -j- (see Asia Major, new series I 38). Tumšuq mosjakt seems 
to have come from *marvi- with a double suffix. Probably -sj- indicates -Zj-. 
In -Gf occurs -à-, contrasting with Khot. -aka-. 

38a. kà vû ‘if’. Cf. Khot. ka va ‘if’ (E 2. 105 and elsewhere). Similarly 
Maralbashi (4. 8 and elsewhere) ka wa. The value of à is as before uncertain. 
For this phrase of the ceremony no parallel has yet been found. Its interpreta- 
tion is therefore below the level of the other phrases. 

38b. ju particle, Khot. gyu, ju (E passim). Maralbashi g'u. Cf. Khot. 
kye va ju, ka ju, tta ju. 

380. to ‘so (1) '. Cf. perhaps Khot. tia or هلا‎ ‘so’. See above, 23 dtd. 

38d. maru ‘here’ or ‘so’ ?, see 21 mare. 
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38e. taro ‘then’, see 28 above. - 


38f. patesya kürine ° from evil (?) work’, The context requires that patesya 
should mean ‘to be avoided, bad, evil’. It might be compared to Khot. 
pathis- ° abstain’. Thus we find P 2787. 12 dasüm maista basdam jsa pathisam 
‘we abstain from the ten great sins’; E 14. 129 prandvatina . . . pathiya 
‘abstaining from killing’. This pathis- is from *pati-0an]-. Hence patesya 
could be pto. ‘to be abstained from °, with -ya as in 48 barya. Or some deriva- 
tive of *pats-dais- might be sought. 

3%. kdrine, 52 karine abl. sing. ‘ from work ’, with hari-, kari- from *karya- 
as Khot. kira- ° work’. Both show *kärya- with short -a-. Contrast 48 barya- 
from *bdrya- with long -à-. The -ne seems certainly to be abl., perhaps a bye-form 
of -na. 

39b. paltsand, 52 palisänä ‘ abstaining (?)’. The phrase of the Bhiksuni- 
karmavàcanü 9b 2 pratiwirata- ‘abstaining’ may correspond. For palis- 
only conjectures are possible. Could Mid. Pers. pahréxtan ‘to abstain’ be 
compared (see most recently W. B. Henning, BSOAS 11. 62) ? Or could *pani- 
dais- give palis- with -l- from secondary contact of r-d ? 

40a. vat probably a form of *bav- ‘be’, perhaps 3rd sing. conjunctive, 
that is from *bavats. Khot. ka ea is followed by the conjunctive in E 2. 105 
ka va . . . buäru ‘if they know’. 

40b. ka ‘if, when’, Khot. ka from *kadä, cf. 38 kä. 

400. pattrye ‘agrees’, see above, 11. 

40d. hvaña from hvan- ‘say’. The form is ambiguous: either ptc. ‘to be 
said ’, as Khot. Avafia-, or an infinitive depending on pattrye, as do 16 4 
and 11 patanága. An inf. in -ya could be compared to the Khot. inf. in + and 
- as jsant ‘to strike’ and bremä ‘to weep’, yand, later yam, ya ‘to make’, 
see Sten Konow, Khotansak. Gram. 62. A Sogd. inf. in -yy occurs in W. B. 
Henning, Manich. Bet- u. Beichtbuch, p. 54. 

418. sa, above 30 si, introducing oratio recta, 

41b. pattryami ‘I agree’, see 11. A parallel text is Adikarma-pradipa, 
p. 189 vakiavyam aupayikam tts “he must say, Approved °. 


8. &ksdpada no. 2 
The parallel texts give: Bhiksuni-karmavacand 25 a 1 adattädäna-viratih 
‘abstention from taking what is not given’, Pali adinnädanü veramani. The 
explanation occurs in Bhiksuni-karmavacana 25 a 1 adyägrena te evannamike 
steya-citlayd<ntatah parla-tusam am parakiyam nddaiavyam. The Chinese 
Bhikguni-karma (Taishó Issaikyô, vol. 40, no. 1810) gives FA f R & 75 Æ 
3X JE ‘not to steal even a blade of grass’. The Bud. Sansk. passage m the 


1 In this connexion I must correct the explanation of Ossetio fades given BSOS 8. 935. As 
wider reading has shown, this is made from fed ' footstep’ and es-, jes- * take °, and refers to pursuit 
of a malefaotor. 
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Bhiksuni-karmaväcanä is unfortunately broken, and the editors proposed 
<pha>la. But phala ‘ fruit’ is not suitable, and I would prefer pala- “ straw’. 
The Pali has (JRAS 1875, 6) upasampannena bhikkhunā adinnam theyya-san- 
khatam na ädätabbam antamaso tina-saläkam upädäya. The Chinese ts'au-te 
‘blade of grass, leaf of herb ' corresponds to the Pali tina-salaka- with the same 
meaning. The Bud. Sansk. <pa>la-tusa- may also mean grass or herb, but 
dried. 

41b. handarà ‘ other’s’, gen. sing., Khot. handara- ‘other’. For -@ gen. 
sing., see above on 2 bärsä. 

42a. hawa, 46 havya ‘own’, adject., pleonastic addition to the gen., as in 
Khotanese frequently (see above, 2a) with kävi, hivî (masc.), hivyà- (fem.). 
Together handarä havyd renders Bud. Sansk. parakiya-. In 42 hdvyd is aco. 
sing. or gen. sing., but in 46 havya is nom. sing. The difference of vowel may 
be due to the case endings: nom. -y& and gen. -yàs/-yàh, Khot. -ya and -ye. 

42b. arordd, 47 arorda ‘ not given’, rendering adatta-, Pali adinna-. Hence 
rorda- from frdbrta- ‘ offered’, as Maralbashi rorda- ‘given’. The fra- has 
become ra-, contrasting with Khot. hauda- ‘ given’ where ka- has replaced fra-. 
Wakhi also has ra- (G. Morgenstierne, IIFL ii 467; for other dialects see 
BSOAS 18. 124). Note too that in rorda- the Old Iran. rt has survived as rd, 
but in Khotanese the result has been d (of uncertain phonetic value). 

420. tsatr, 47 tsäta ° property’. The corresponding word in Khotanese is 
an adject. tsdta- ‘rich’, as in Bogd. #4. NPers. differs with the meaning sad 
‘glad’; on Krorayina sada- ‘ pleased ’, see provisionally T. Burrow, 2808 7. 
554. 

43. Ratandyyd tst from taking ’, abl. inf. translating Indian adana- ' taking’. 
The fläta- corresponds to Khot. näta- ° taken’ and inf. nete ‘ to take ’ (Suvarna- 
bhasa 35 a 7, overlooked in BSOAS 11. 3). The #- is unexpected in view of 
Khot. n-. The Khot. ne- with e is due to y umlaut of the inf. *-tayas. 

44. biramtänä, see above, 32. 


47a. gauna nauna u stendna ° by stealing’, translating Bud. Sansk. steya-, 
Pali theyya-. ا‎ 

Of gauna the first letter is broken ; possibly it should be read dhauna. But 
one hesitates to assume that an Iranian word was written with dh- (although 
in Agni and Kuci dha was used for tà). If the word is gauna, Avest. yada- 
‘robber’, Bogd. y8- ‘thief’, y8'wny ‘theft’ (SCE 312, 331) and Pašto yal 
(that is, yal) ‘thief’ can be compared. If one adopted dhauna the base dab- 
as in Ossetic davun ‘ to steal’ could be connected. 

The three words gauna nauna u stenäna all end in na. In gtenüna this 
-na is the instr. ending. In gauna and nauna it could be the same instr. ending 
which would then be used three times. But possibly group inflexion occurs 
here so that -na is added only at the end. Similar, but without the intervening ` 
‘and’, is found m Khot. Jätaka-stava 34 r 3 ksu tarna, P 3513, 71 v 2 ksuna 
tiarrna ° by hunger and thirst ’. The Ossetic usage with æma ° and ' is, however, 
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closer: Qaradengiz ema Agdengia æstau ‘ between Black Sea and White Sea’ 
(Pamjatniki 2. 25; see R. von Stackelberg, Syniar, p. 68), where the genitive 
ending occurs only with the second noun. I assume this second syntax, and trace 
in gauna and nauna a suffix -una, to be compared with the Khot. -äna and 
Sogd. -wny, see Trans. Phil. Soc. 1945, Asica, p. 29. 

4Tb. nauna ‘taking’, if it is a derivative from nàs-: nāta- ‘take’. For 
-una, see gauna. À labial final -f, -B has been proposed for Wanétsi Paëto 
wu-na ‘he took’ (Norsk Tids. Sprog. 4, 1930, 167) and Ormuri nók ‘ to take’ 
from *nafta-. 

4Tc. u ‘and’, Khot. u, Mid. Pers. ud = *u8 from older uta. I have preferred 
to separate the u, rather than take it as a prefix to the next word. 

48. stenäna ° by theft’. The g{- may represent a palatalization of st- before 
e, as we have fidia-, see on 43. Cf. also Khot. styerrijas ‘ starry’ in Jütaka- 
stava 7 r 1. If this is so, sfena- is similar to Sansk. stena- ‘thief’. The base 
without s- occurs in Sansk., Avestan täyu- ‘thief’, see Walde-Pokorny, 
° Verglewhendes Wörterbuch 11 610. Khot. dase plur. ‘ thieves’ occurs in Suvarna- 
bhäsa-sütra 24 r 1; and see also E. The -na is instr. sing. 

48b. bürya ‘to be taken’, nom. sing. fem., see 36 

49. rahdstata. The -sta- is uncertain, but J. Filliozat has kindly re-examined 
the MS. for me and confirmed sta as far as the sign can be seen. The meaning 
remains uncertain, since its Indian equivalent is not clear. Perhaps ' dried ’. 

50. gesd, with broken g, but gesa- ‘ grass, herb’ can be compared with 
Khot. gtsaa- ‘ grass, herb ', and Yaghnabi yésa, yisa ‘juniper ', see G. Morgen- 
stierne, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1948, 71. Hence gesa- would well suit the Pali tina- 
and the Chinese ts‘au = trna-. The (pa)la-tusa- would mean rather ' straw °. 


9. &ksäpada no. 3 


The parallel texts give : Mahavyutpatti 8695 abrahmacarya-virati- ° absten- 
tion from unchastity ’, Pali abrahmacariya veramam. The fuller explanation 
is given in the Bhiksuni-karmavacana 24 b 1 in the condemnation if any bhiksuni 
should practise such conduct: yä . . . abrahmacaryam matthunam dharmam 
pratiseveta, antatas tiryagyomi-gatenäm särdham. Similarly in Pali (JRAS 
1875, 5) upasampannena bhikkhunà methuno dhammo antamaso tiracchäna- 
gatäya pi. The Adikarma-pradipa gives, p. 189, kämamithyäcara. 

54. The Tumšuq text is not in good condition. The first word . . yya in 
is not clear on the facsimile. The reading adopted by Sten Konow tänä cannot 
be read on the photograph, and may have been influenced by the -tana- of the 
infinitives. If one could read bämäyya tsi to render abrahmacaryä, it would 
correspond with the bimdyyd in 58. The repetition would then be similar to that 
for the second áiksápada. After 58 bimäyyä'it would seem that {st and a word 
meaning ‘ abstention’ should be read. 


58. bimäyya <tsi> ' from unchastity ’, perhaps from a *vi-mdy- with the 
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pejorative sense of vi- ‘badly’ (but Mid. Parth. wm'dn is explained as ' ex- 
perience, suffer’ by A. Ghilain, Essa sur la langue parthe, p. 87). Avestan 
mayah- may be compared. 

59a. ( )asarisudfia asofia corresponds to &ryag-yont-gata-" animal’ by a 
literal translation of each Indian word. The first word is broken at the beginning. 
On the facsimile the -d- does not stand over the s, hence some letter is lost. 
Instead of -4- with the first lost letter it would be possible to assume a broken 
-0-. The high sign for -& is used with few letters, but I have not found a word 
to fit. The -sva- might correspond to the -žvank- of Avestan viZeank- ' in all 
directions’. The whole word translates Indian teryak ° crosswise, slanting’ 
which is regularly used of animals. | 

59b. agofia instr. sing. seems to render the second Indian word yon? ° womb, 
origin '. If that is so, an interpretation can be offered. In Agnean dco translates, 
Indian garbha and yont. The garbha of the Garbhàvakranti-sütra (Tocharssche 
Sprachreste, p. 75) is aco. In 218 b 1 lwass? okäk aco$y okak is rendered by E. Sieg 
and W. Siegling in the Festschrift Winternitz, p. 172: ‘bis zu den Tieren, 
bis zu den Ungeborenen’. The Agnean translator has misunderstood the 
ttryagyont from which he extracted two words: teryak ° animal’, rendered lu 
‘animal’, and yoni rendered dco ‘embryo’. The Kuchean word corresponding 
to Agnean aco 18 not known to me. But the Tumšuq aso ° yoni’ is sufficiently 
similar to permit the conjecture that the word is connected with the Agnean. 


IV. 
TRANSLATION 


Subject to the uncertainties discussed in the preening. lexical notes, the 
translation which can be offered reads as follows :— 

I, Dharmadasa, go into the refuge of the Buddha, I go into the refuge of 
the Law, I go into the refuge of the Community. Twice and thrice I say it. 
I, Dharmadäsa, have gone into the refuge of the Buddha, . . . of the Law, . . . 
of the Community. He agrees to keep the restrictions of the laymen. A layman 
called by the name so-and-so, I have entered into the Law of the sage of the 
Sakyas. He should agree to keep his life from impurity and uncleanness. 
Let him go into the refuge of the three jewels. Let him remain pure. Twice 
and thrice I say it. The layman, having been requested, called by the name 
so-and-so, is to be questioned, is to be shown. Then so by the teacher he is to 
be questioned about all preclusive things. Then he states the five command- 
ments of the layman, wherein starting from the layman holding them completely 
throughout life he explains as follows. The Jayman’s commandment to abstain 
from killing a breathmg thing. From to-day throughout life a breathing thing 
must not be deprived of life deliberately, even the insect barfia and the smallest 
ant. If so here he should henceforth be abstinent from the evil act, if he agrees 
(he is) to say “ I agree ". The layman’s commandment to abstain from taking 
property of another which has not been given. From to-day throughout life 
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property of another which has not been given is not to be a off, by robbery, 
by taking and by stealing, even a dried (?) blade of grass. If so here he should 
henceforth be abstinent from the evil act, if he agree (he is) to say “ I agree ". 


The layman’s commandment to abstain from unchastity. From to-day through- 
out life unchastity, even with a being from the ied womb. ... lH... 
he be abstinent, if he agree (he is) to say “ I agree ”. | 


acchu I have come 7, 8, 9 -tsatänayyä ts from killing 31 
andastas preclusive 24 tsátd property 47 

amajya ts? from impurity 15 tsats id. 42 

arordà not given 42, arorda 47 tsart to be done 36 

ašoña yons, womb 59 tsdinakas fine 37 


ist from 15, 16, 31, 35, 43, 55 


asafiya worthy == tescher 23 


asu 11,6 isenya life 16, 28, 34, 46 
astyä tst from uncleanness 15 tsenya ist from life 35 

Gta so (*) 23 -tsyu, vatsyu I have descended 14 
u and 48 thara kind 12 

uvisa layman 21 thara kind 21 

uväsänu 10 data law 3, 8 

uvdse 26, 28, 32, 44, 56 date laws 25 

uväsau 10 dätya into the law 14 
usandvars breathing thing 34 -dasi, dharmadasi 1 
usänavara 31 diyändä let him be shown 22 
ustamato even 36 dritana twice D, 19 
ustamatau 49, 58 drainu two 17 


dharmadast nom. prop. 1, 6 
nama name 13, 21 


rge sage 14 


au-tsenya throughout life 28, 34, 45, 


57 ne not 36, 48 
ka if, when 40, 53, 61 nauna taking 47 
karine from action 52 patesya to be avoided (؟)‎ 38, 51 
kä if 38, 49, 0 pamiss five 26 
kärine from action 39 pare he says 30 
kvä where 27 palisanä, abstinent (1) 39 
gesà grass 50 palisänä 52 
gauna robbery 47 <paÿlisanä 60 
cchatu let him go 18 pataniya to keep 11 
cohams I go 2, 3, 4 pätont to keep 16 
-cchu, acchu I have come 7, 8, 9 pasiryams I agree 41 
ju indeed 38, 50 pattryat he agrees 11 
fidtandyya tai from taking 43 pattrye he agrees 40, 53 
taro then 23, 26, 38, 51 posctr»yas 62 
twya day 33, 45 parircye> 61 
tomvo that 12 pañtroda let him keep 16 
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vatdndyya isi from holding 29 
vä particle 38, 50 

vitana twice b, 9 

vas be 40, 53, 61 

sakyan of the Säkyas 13 
Saranya refuge 2, 8, 4, 7, 8, 9, 18 
&ksävati commandment 33, 44, 56 
Siksavate 27 

stenàna stealing 48 

sa particle 41, 62 

samvaru restriction 10 

sanga community 4, 9 
sdmupatvafiya starting from 30 
st particle 30 

hangangu completely (?) 25 
handará other’s 41, 46 

havya own 46 

hamangu completely 28 

hdvyd own 42 

hvafia to say 40, 53 

<hvayña 62 

hvdndmat I say 5, 20 

hväte separated 35 

( )dsartsvafia 59 


poyste he explains 27 

pyephuto requested 20 

pyerdanu deliberately 34 

barfia an insect 36 

bärya to be taken 48 

bärsä Buddha 2, 7 

bimäyyä unchastity 58 

<bäma yya tst 54 

biramitána concerned with absten- 
tion 32, biramutäna 43, 55 

bise all 24 

mara this 33, 5 

maru 38, 51 

mare this 21 

mogjáks ant 37 

rasananda let him be asked 22 

rasandà 25 

rahdstata 49 

retenanu jewels 17 

raindu let him remain 19 

-rordà, 070700 not given 42 

-rorda, arorda 47 

vatsyu I have descended 14 

vasuta pure 18 


The Varnarhavarna Stotra of Matrceta (I) 
By D. R. SHAOKLETON BarLgy 


Wee preparing an edition! of Matrceta’s Hymn of 150 Verses 
(Satapaficisatka) I learnt of the existence in the German Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin of a quantity of unpublished manuscript fragments of 
poetry identified aš Matrceta’s, included among the material brought back 
by four successive German expeditions to Central Asia. Through the good 
offices of Professors H. W. Bailey and F. W. Thomas, photographed copies of 
these pieces eventually reached me. They proved to consist of about 120 
leaves or portions of leaves, practically without exception in “ Slanting Gupta ” 
script, from at least seventeen separate MSS,, ranging from almost complete 
folios to fragments containing only two or three legible syllables. 

The collection was placed unconditionally at my disposal by the authorities 
of the Academy, to whom are due my most grateful acknowledgments of their 
generosity, the more so because a complete transcription by Dr. W. Siegling 
accompanied the texts. It is hardly necessary to add that this transcription is a 
work of the highest care and competence which could only have been carried out 
by an expert in the deciphering of Central Asian documents. In doubtful 
. eases I have compared his readings with the originals and have checked several 
lengthy passages systematically, but additions or corrections thus introduced 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. The text which follows can, 
therefore, be presented with a confidence which I could not have felt in a 
decipherment of my own; for apart from the normal difficulties of this script, 
blurred and mutilated characters abound. 

T must also acknowledge the work of Dr. Olaf Hansen, whom I understand 
to have been responsible for the identification of these fragments among the 
rest of the Central Asian MSS. in the Academy. 

Assembled, the material not only covers almost the whole of the 
Satapañcäéatka, but also includes a large part of the other of Matrceta’s two 
most celebrated compositions, namely the Varndrhavarna Stotra, sometimes 
called the Hymn of 400 Verses, of which only a few inconsiderable fragments 
have hitherto been known in the original Sanskrit. Considerable interest must 
attach to the recovery of something like a connected text, for we are here 
dealing with a major work by an author whom at least one well-qualified 


1 Now in the press, 
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judge! considered the foremost of Buddhist poets in literary merit, as he 
certainly appears to have been in popularity. For this reason it seems desirable 
to make a reconstructed text available at once, leaving the preparation of 
a complete edition to the future. Accordingly, I do not propose at present to 
discuss the Hymn from & literary or doctrinal point of view nor yet to enter 
into the vexed questions surrounding its author's identity and date.? Neither 
shall I attempt to describe the several MSS. or to present a detailed apparatus 
criticus. In this article and its successor will be found only (a) the text, with 
mention of variant readings contained in the MSS. apart from trivial differences 
of spelling; (b) a reconstruction of mutilated verses; (c) a purely literal 
translation with the minimum of notes necessary to render it intelligible and 
to draw attention to important textual points ; (d) the Tibetan version in so 
far as this has not already been published. 

The hymn is divided into twelve chapters of widely varying lengths, the 
first four of which are contained in the present paper. Of these the text of a 
Tibetan translation, preserved in the Bstod tshogs volume of the Bstan hgyur 
was published by Professor F. W. Thomas in 1905,3 together with an English 
rendering to which my own translation is indebted for a number of phrases. 
Dr. Thomas's interpretations naturally require revision in the light ofthe Sanskrit 
text, since Tibetan translations of Kavya, though invaluable as correctives or 
supplements, all too frequently mislead when divorced from their originals. 
The faults of the Tibetan text are few and can now mostly be remedied without 
trouble. As for the Sanskrit of these four chapters, fragments from the first 
eleven élokas were published in Rudolf Hoernles Manuscript Remains of 
Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan (1916) ; a few others may be 
found in Sieg and Siegling’s Tocharische Sprachreste, accompanied by frag- 
ments of & Tocharian version. The poem does not seem to have found its way 
into Chinese, in spite of I-tsing’s admiration. 

The Tibetan version above mentioned has formed the basis of my recon- 
struction of the text where the MSS., as often, leave it imperfect. Dr. Siegling’s 
transcription contains many suggestions for filling in short lacunae and where 
only a few aksaras are concerned restoration is generally easy and certain. 


1 L.teing. His enthusiastic account of Matreeta and that of Täranätha have often been 
cited. 

3 These will be dealt with at length in my forthcoming edition of the Saiapañcaéatka. I here 
merely record the opinion that Matroeta is certainly to be distinguished from Aévaghoga ; that 
he was probably junior not only to Aévaghoga but also to Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, as Buston 
and Taranditha assert; and that the Kaniska to whom he addressed the Mahdarajakantkalekha 
in his old age is’ more likely to have been Kaniska IT than, as generally assumed, Kanigka I. 
Concerning the title of the poem and related matters see my article in J RAS, 1948, pp. 55-60. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol. 34, pp. 145-163 : “The Varpanürhavarpana (slo) of MAtrceta."' 
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Where larger losses have to be replaced, the Tibetan, the metre, and Matrceta’s 
usage as known from the Satapañeaéatka provide guidance of varying value. 
Except where my footnotes indicate a doubt, I believe that the supplements 
here put forward may always be taken as fairly representing Matrceta’s mean- 
ing; with what degree of accuracy they are likely to reproduce his words 
can only be judged from a careful comparison with Dr. Thomas’s Tibetan text, 
in each instance. It is particularly necessary to emphasize the importance of 
metre in this connection because scholars who in the past have attempted to 
restore Matrceta’s lines have gone to work as if they had been dealing 
with the Mahabharata. Matrceta, like Aévaghosa, confines himself (with 
very rare deviations to be noticed in their place) to the classical forms of 
pathyä and vipula, except that, again like Advaghoga, he allows himself the 
ترون‎ © ———uuvu— which is apparently unknown to classical Kavya, 
though common in Epic. Unlike Aévaghosa he twice in these chapters 
(II, 15 c and 180) ends the second foot of a half-verse with three breves (cf. also 
I, 23 a and Sat. 57 c where, of four naturally short syllables, the last is a vowel 
lengthened by a following double consonant). Perhaps I have gone too far in 
extending this licence to four breves (IT, 19 c, 64 c, 65 o). 


The following abbreviations and symbols are employed :— 
B = Berlin MS. The number of MSS. in which a reading is found is 
indicated, where necessary, by a figure: e.g. B®. 


8 = Stein MSS., Khora 005a (v. Hoernle, Manuscript. Remans, etc., 
p. 78). 


Sat. = Satapaficagatka (Sanskrit text in Journal of Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, 1937, pt. iv). 


T. = Tibetan. 

Toch. = Fragments published by Sieg and Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste. 
An asterisk denotes a missing akgara. 

A dot denotes a missing letter. 

Square brackets in the text denote letters doubtfully legible. 


Round brackets in the text denote letters omitted (but not through 
mutilation). 


Italics in the text denote letters conjecturally supplied. 
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I. Aésakyastavah 
l. ksetraksetranabhijñena érutimatranusarina 
yad avarnarhavarna me vydhrianyayatah pura 


2. väkpañkajätalepasya praksälanam idam maya 
jamgamam punyatirtham tvàm ärabhyärabhyate mune 


9. mohändhenäparädho yah krtah pradhanyaraaigu 
tasyedam pàpmano me 'stu pavitram aghamarganam 


4. anirodha[d] anapagam vakkarmadvayam astu me 
yenahrtas tava gunas ivadväkyopäérayam ca yat 


5. idam eva vadeyäham atha vã na vadeya ha 
esasuasts katha saram ato 'nyat kakavasitam 


6. tvaddharmad eva te samyam tvatta eva ca labhyate 
na gahante [ta]to "nye tu sarvadharmas taväntike 


7. &mukhà buddhadharmaäs cet sarvoparicarä(h) krtàh 
bhavanti yati éesam ca vastv avaskaratam iva 


8. na te ’sti'sadréah kaácid adhikas tu katha [st]: ka 1 
alpäntarävakrsto ’pi na te kagcana vidyate 
9. sa kenopanayämi tvänupameyo ’si näyaka 


brtopamävakäéäye namo 'stv anupamäya te 


10. vimuktisimanyagatais tato 'nyair api pudgalaih 
tavatulair buddhadharmair antaram sumahantaram 


ll. ko hi saugiryasimanyat kevalad avidesavit 
romakupanukacchidrenikasam pratibimbayet ? 


1 ka B. 3 so S : pratibambayet B. 


THE VARNARHAVARNA STOTRA OF MATROETA (1) 675 
THE PRAISE OF THE PRAISEWORTHY 
CHAPTER I. Celebration of what cannot be Celebrated. 


1. Since formerly, not knowing who was or was not a Field of Merit, 
following tradition merely, I sinfully uttered praise of what deserved 
no praise,? 

2. (Now) cleaving to thee, oh Sage, who art a holy bathing pool in motion, 
I undertake the cleansing of the stain caused by the mud of (those) 
words. 


3. May this be a purification, wiping sin away, for that fault of mine, that 
offence which blinded by folly I committed against the Heaps of 
Excellence.? 

4. Until I cease to be, may these twain, word and deed, not depart from 
me—(the word) by which your virtues are uttered and (the deed) 
which is recourse to your Word.* 

5. Let me speak of thee or else let me not speak at all. This tale is the 
essence (of speech) ; all beside is ravens’ oroaking. 

6. Only in thy Dharma and thyself is found similarity to thee ; so other 
dharmas do not penetrate into thy presence. 

T. If® the all-transcendent dharmas ? of the Buddha are set face to face 
(with thee) they remain in being 8; whereas every other thing turns 
to dung. 

8. No one is like thee, much less superior; no one, even, falls below thee 
by but a little. | | 

9. How shall I present thee? Thou -art beyond compare, Oh Leader | 
Hail to thee, incomparable, in whom there is no scope for comparison | 

10. Therefore even (when thou art compared) with those other persons 
who have attained likeness in deliverance ° there is a vast difference by 
reason of thy unequalled Buddhadharmas. 

11. For who would be so ignorant of distinctions as to equate the heavens 


with the hole of a hair cavity merely because they are alike in hollow- 
ness ? 


1 So in Sai. 99 Buddha is called satksetram phalasampada ; of. id. 183, natvamvidham kseiram 
irigu lokesu vidyate, and v. P.T.B. Dictionary, g.v. kAeita. 

3 An echo of the title of the Hymn: v. my article in J RAS., 1948, pp. 67 and 59. 

3 i.e. the Buddhas. mchog in T. cannot stand for dkon mchog as Dr. Thomas’s reconstruction 


iriratnarüóisu would imply. 

4 ie. adherence to the Buddha’s teaching. 5 For ha of. Sat, 1, yasya dogà na santi ha. 

° Read gal te for ga te in T.(a). * Le. the balas, vaséáradsas, etc. 

5 Lit. “they are" (bhavanis). This I believe to be the correct interpretation of the couplet 
which is misconstrued in T. 


° i.e, Arhata. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


kah samkhyasyaty ! asamkhyeyàn 2 ko ’prameyan * pramäsyati 
na hisamkhyaprabhavabhyam vyavasthasti gunesu te 


airptah sucaritrena nantam adhyagamam tvays 
paribhramann aparyante ? kalpadrumavane yatha 


tathagatasya dharmäs te gatveme samnidaréanam 
ükase 'py na vinderan sthänam gunagunärnava 


sdksat te paricärena sa[rva]éräva[ka]ketuna 
buddhadharmasya senamir gambhiro yo ’nunddtiah 


vyakhyatam anuyuktena buddhadharmajñatam prati 
neti vyaharata buddhadharmagambhiryam avyayam 


yadi te pi mahanágàs tvayi vyahatasaktayah 
madréasyavakasaéa ka bhavävaskarakrimeh 


tvayaiva tu mahäsäla namitebhyo ‘nukampaya 
Jano ’yam gunasäkhäbhyah kimcid evàvalambate 


mahämefghlät samudgirnam gris[mo]sna‘tagito pi sa(n) 5 
kiyat sa l[o]lupakrsto varsam pasyati citakah 


catasrah prasaranto hs mahanadyo 3 mänasat 
nai[n Jam glapayitum sal[k]yah sarito ’nyäs tu ka hatha 


* * [na]. [ü]ryate lok[o] na kgaya * * * * * 
tvadguna ** yenütha8 ........... 


sam|cliya gunapuspani tvanmatad eva pâtalad 
phullam tvavakarisyami tarum ° svakusumair ? iva 


1 eo S : samkhyäsaty B. 
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12. Who shall number your innumerable virtues ? Who shall measure 
them, immeasurable as they are ? For by reason of their number and 
might there is in them no fixed limit. ` 


13. As if roaming in a limitless forest of trees of paradise I am not satiated 
with thy well-doing nor find any end therein. 


14. If these dharmas of thee, the Tathagata, should be shown forth, they 
would not find space even in the heavens, Oh virtue-ocean of virtues ! 


‘15. Even he who attended thee in person, the chief of all the disciples, who 
was proclaimed Captain of the Buddha’s Dharma, the profound, 


16. When questioned concerning his knowledge of the Buddhadharmas 
replied “ (I do) not (know) ”, thus expressing the inexhaustible depth 
of the Buddhadharmas.* 


17. If even those great elephants ? find their powers frustrate in regard to 
thee, what hope of opportunity can there be for such as me, a worm 
in the dung of existence ? 


18. Yet I catch hold of something at least among the virtue-branches which 
thou, Oh great Sal tree, dost in compassion bend down. 


19. How much of the rain poured forth from the great rain-cloud will the 
cätaka bird * drink up though tortured by the heat and thirsty.’ 


20. For even the four great rivers * flowing from Lake Manasa cannot 
exhaust it ; no need to speak of other streams. ` 


21. [The extensive world knows no end to its jewel-mines ; Lord, though 
I celebrate thy virtues I think them to be verily like that.]" 


22. Having plucked virtue-flowers from the pájala tree 8 of your doctrine, 
I will scatter them upon you as though (strewing) a flowering tree 
with its own blossoms. 


1 Cf. Sat. 8, yasya samkhyäprabhäväbhyäm na gunegv asti niócayah. 

3 Dr. Thomas was mistaken in supposing that these two verses allude to anything in Matrceta’s 
own past. The reference is certainly to Sariputra, as the title chos kyi sde dpon po (of. Pali dham- 
masendpatt) makes clear. For this disciple’s inability to answer questions outside the range 
of any but a Buddha, cf. Dhammapadatthakathà iii, pp. 228 f. (I take the reference from Malala- 
sekara). One may recall the neti neti of the Brhaddranyaka Upanigad. 

In v. 16 T. renders wrongly ' When questioned by the Bhagavat because of his omniscience ”. 

3 Arhnts, 

t khuns ria = Eug (rta = cätaka (no connection with horses 1). 

5 hishal nakan “ though it desire ". Perhaps read lubhyamäno pi ? 

s Ganga, Sindhu, Vakgu, and Sita, 

7 The meaning of T. is in some respects doubtful and I have failed to construct a plausible 
Sanskrit text. 

8 The missing Sanskrit word is represented m T. by bsgribe nas (“ having covered ") ; but 
a noun meaning “ treo " seems to be required. My conjecture presupposes a confusion between 
patala and pafala “ veil”, for the latter of which the Mahdvyuipattt has sgrib pa as Tibetan 


equivalent, 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


svaratnair karam iva svadhatubhir ivacalam 
candanam svaraseneva sarah svajalajair iva 


gunais tväbhyarcayisyämi tvanmatad eva nirhrtaih 
svanirvàntena hemneva 1 kaficanasthivinam manim ° 


na copayogam sakala gasiprabha prayati vigvakprasrtà nabhastalat 


* + + + 8 € 


s wu s „ -Scito buddhavarnanuvada(h) 


buddhastotragranthanavy&bhrtanàm 5 (tvad)*bhaktiprahvendriyesu 
dravatsu 

ekaikasmin yah ksane dharmavego näsarvajñas tem pramatum 
samartha(h) 

satyam éaktau caficalayam pravrttau sampadyogasyasya cätyadbhu- 
tatvat 

yesäm asyäm n&bhiyogah knyayam k& namanyaé vaficanatah param 
syat 


varnarhavarne buddhastotre agakyastavo nima prathama(h) 
paricchedah samäptah || 


Il. Mürdhabhisekah 
yathaivaveksitas te "ham tvadbhaktipravanendriya(h) 
tisthata karunardrena buddha bauddhena caksusa 


tam evatmagatàm te ham amukhibhavayan ? dayam 
saksad iva karomy esa namorhaya namo 'stu te 


1 hamneva B. 

* manim B. 

` Vaméastha. 

* Sälini. 

5 Read vyiprtinam ? 
* Added motri gratia. 
? .yam B. 


20.5 


240 


28.4 


29,4 
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23. As a mine with ite own jewels, as a mountain with its own ores, as a 
sandal tree with its own unguent, as a lake with its own lotuses, 


24, (So) I shall honour thee with virtues taken from thine own doctrine, 
like the gold-spitting gem with gold emitted by itself. 


25. Not all the moon’s light, issuing in every direction from the sky, 
is put to use ; [yet there is no grove of white lotus flowers which does 
not bloom when the moonlight opens out the buds as it descends upon 
earth. j 


26. [So with the endless ocean of the Jina’s praises, the measureless waters 
of which are his virtues, no man who with faith celebrates even a part 
of it lacks the fruit of his desire.] 


27. [The praise of the Buddha has speech as its crop ; it is bought at the 
price of birth1(?#); therein is heaped the good clay? containing 
the root of faith and other virtues which are a pure vehicle (for con- 
veyance) over the happy road, free of obstacles.] 


28. One who is not omniscient cannot measure the current of dharma 
(contained) in every single moment in which the senses of those who 
busy themselves in the composition of a hymn to the Buddha flow 
down the incline of 3 devotion to thee. 


29. When the ability is there, when fate is uncertain, and since attainment 
of success in this matter is most wonderful, what delusion could be 
greater than that of those who do not apply themselves to this work ? 5 


CHAPTER Il. Consecration 


1. Whereas thou, Oh Buddha, while still on earth f didst regard me, whose 
senses were inclined towards devotion to thee, with thy Buddha’s 
eye moist with pity,’ (30.)§ 


2. I, placing before my eyes this compassion of thine towards myself, 
say “ hail" to thee who art worthy of homage, as if (we were) face to 
face. (31.) 


1 skye bahi zon brin. Perhaps we should read zon rin. Dr. Thomas rendered “ brisk with the 
market of lives " (referring to lam), I do not know on what grounds. 

2 ser rme (“ red spot" Thomas) I take to be the same as ser smre ba which appears to translate 
madhuramritikà in Divyävadäna, p. 71, L 4. The verse is, however, decidedly obscure in its Tibetan 
dress, the apparent mixture of metaphors (“ root ” and “ high road ") being especially suspicious. 

3 Lit. “ flow, being inclined towards ”. 

4 T. shin iu dkak ba “ most difficult ". For dal hbyor read rnal hbyor. 

5 Of praising the Buddha. 

6 isthati. For te... itgthata cf. Divydvoadäna, p. 120, L 22, nimilitaksena te stheyam, 
Bodhicaryüvalüra, ii, 01, me 'bhivistena, oto. 

7 This, as Dr. Thomas remarked, probably refers to a story told by I-taing (A Record of the 
Buddhist Religion, eto., trans. Takakusu, p. 157). 

8 The numbers in brackets refer to the verses of Dr. Thomas’ Tibetan text. 


VOL XIIL Pant 3. 48 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 
asarvavit sarvavidam kah katham tvavabhotsyate 
svayamviditamahaimyavisiaraya namo ` stu te 
ayam evamvidhaé casity agatir madréasya te 
yam yadršam va notprekse tvadr$äya namo ‘stu te 


yädré[as] tvam svayam nätha yädréäs tvädréä jindh 
yädréo stè na ko py anyas tädréäya namo ` stu [t]e 


yathà vetsy ätmanatmänam yathd team tv[à]dréä viduh 
yathänye navagacchants tidrsdya na[mo] ’stu te 


yatha te svayam evatma gunair dagabaladibhih 
aviskrtah karunaya tadréaya namo 'stu te 


ata evabhinirhrtya tvadgunäkarasäratäm 
yathäéakti karisyami ita ürdhvam namo 'stu te 


namo 'rhate namas te ’stu namas te 'stu namo 'rhate 
namo namo namas te ’stu namas te 'stu namo 'rha te 


namah sambuddharatnaya ا ا‎ 6 
samgharatnakarayastu triratnasamaväyine 
riiparatnatmabhavaya cittaratnantaratmane 
dharmaratnakarayastu sarvaratnäya te namah 


sarvaratnagrabhiitaya sarvaratnabhibhavine 
sarvaratnäkarayastu bhütarainäye te namah 


namas te riparatnaya cittaraindya te namah 
namas te dharmaratnäya sarvaratnäya te namah 


anatä ya namas tubhyam namaskärärhate ’rhate 
bhavato stu bhavabhavabhavanabhavitatmane 


anatikramaniyaya sampatparyantavartine 
anuttaraya sramanamaryadaysa namo ‘stu te 


sarvakaropapannaya sarvasobhabhibhavine 
sarvarturamaniyaya buddhapadmäya te nama(h) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


15. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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3. How shall one knowing not all things understand thee who knowest all ? 
Hail to thee, the extent of whose soul’s greatness is known only to 
thyself! (32.) 


4. “ Thou art this and thus”: so to say is beyond the reach of such as 
.me. Who or what thou art I cannot surmise, Hail to thee being such 
as thou art! (33.) 


5. To thee, such as thou art thyself, Oh Lord, such as are the Jinas like 
to thee, such as is no other beside thee, hail! (34.) 


6. To thee, such as thou knowest thyself by thyself, such as those like 
to thee know thee, such as others know thee not, hail ! (35.) 


7. To thee, such as out of pity thou wast manifested of thine own free 
will by means of thy ten Powers and other virtues, hail! (36.) 


8. Gathering? from hence what is of greatest worth in the mine of thy 
virtues, I shall from now * onwards cry hail to thee as best I can. (37.) 


9. Hail to thee Arhat, hail to thee ! Hail to thee who art worthy of hailing ! 
Hail, hail, hail to thee ! Hail to thee, Oh worthy one, hail to thee ! 5 (38.) 


10. Hail to the perfect Buddha Jewel which is the very nature of the 
Dharma Jewel and the mine containing the Samgha Jewel, (thus) 
combining the Three Jewels ! (39.) 


11. Hail to thee, the universal jewel, whose body 5 is a jewel of form, whose 
spirit ” is a jewel of mind, who art the mine containing the jewel of 
the Dharma | (40.) 

12. Hail to thee the true jewel, the chief of all jewels, surpassing all 
jewels, mine of alljewels. /41.) 


13. Hail to thy jewel of form ! Hail to thy jewel of mind! Hail to thy 
jewel of Dharma | Hail to all thy jewels! (42.) 


14. To thee, unbending one, the Arhat deserving of homage, whose soul 
was developed by meditation on existence and non-existence, in 
reverence hail! (43.) 


15. To thee, the unsurpassable, who standest at the farthest limit of 
attainment, who art the supreme goal of ascetics,® hail! (44.) 


16. Hail to thee, the Buddha-lotus, possessing all (fair) aspects, surpassing 
the brilliance of all (others), beautiful at all seasons ! (45.) 
1 T. mi sho; v. Jaschke, Thbelan Dici, s.v. Perhaps, however, Dr. Thomas’ translation 


“ not venturing ” is correct, in which case we must read mi ado. 
2 Cf. Sat, 151, svayam evatmandimanam ivam eva jñātum arhasi. 


3 In T. (c) read mnon for maos. 4 For dpe (v.l. dan) in T. (a) read den. 
5 The syllables of this éloka might be grouped in a variety of ways. 
è Afmabhära. 7 antaritman. 


t Or perhaps “ to thee, jewel of form ”, eto. (so T.) 
9 framanamaryädäya. "T. = “who has reached the limit of éramana(hood) ”. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


guvarnáya sugandhäya sudarsayahkréaya te 
sambuddhapundarikäya phullayàmlayme namah 


pra[s]re[bdhi]sukhamandasya yathecchäsparsaläbhine 
saukhyos[i]täya éramana sukumäräya te nama(h) 


éramasäphalyam akhilam anupräptäya naisthikam 
satisamäkhyäpratijñäya sramanaya namo ‘stu te 


usitabrahmacaryaya vedaved[a]ngavedtne 
vidyacaranasuddhaya brahmanaya namo ’stu te 


asambaryaryadharmaya puraskararyakarmane 
aryaya krtakaryaya lokacaryaya te namah 


tapovrata*samadanapavitrikrtacetase 
nisnatasarvapapaya snatakaya namo 'stu te 


agryadhipatyapraptaya sarvasattvabbibhavine 
vighustasimhanadaya nrsimhaya namo ’stu te 


mahäpadävadänäya saddharmoccanisevine 
sarvaraditadharmaya mal ha |ndgdya te namah 


avisahyàm tvadanyena ? dharmatotkrstagauravam 4 
dhuram udyamya yataya lokadhuryaya te namah 


1 tvat Toch. : s. B. 

3 vrata Toch.: vrta Bs. 

3 su B! : tvadhanyena Bl. 
* goravam B. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
a. 
22. 
23. 


24, 
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17. Hail to thee, the full-blown white-lotus of the perfect Buddha, fair in 
colour and perfume, fair to look upon, thinning not,’ fading not! (46.) 


18. Hail to thee, oh ascetic, most delicate, who tasting at will 3 the cream 
of the bliss of ease,3 didst dwell (1) 4 in pleasure ! (47.) 


19. To thee, the ascetic,’ who hast attained all the ultimate fruition of 
toil, who hast confirmed thy holy title,’ hail! (48.) 


20. To thee, the brahman, who dwelt 8 in the way of the brahmacarin, 
learned in the Vedas and Vedängas, pure in knowledge and conduct, 
hail! (49.) 


21. To thee, the teacher of the world, whose noble Dharma is irresistible, 
whose noble deeds are pre-eminent (?),® the noble one whose work is 
accomplished, hail! (50.) 


22. To thee, the bather,!? whose mind was purified by the assumption 1 
of ascetic vows, from whom all sin is washed away, hail ! (51.) 


23. To thee, the lion among men, who didst gain supreme sovereignty, 
overcoming all beings, and didst roar thy Lion’s Roar, hail | (52.) 


24. To thee, the great elephant, the words of whose legends are mighty, 
who didst frequent the high places of the holy Dharma and break 
down all (other) dharmas, hail! (53.) 


25. Hail to thee, the world’s beast of burden, who didst go thy way under 
a yoke which none beside thee could bear, excessive in weight 13 by 
reason of ite very nature 14] (54.) 


4 My conjecture akréäya involves reading m$ rid pa in T. (b). m$ rin ba (“ not long ") makes 
very poor sense even if translated with Dr. Thomas “ not far " and the printed Tibetan forms of 
a and b are often indistinguishable from d and p. 

3 bzhed dgur has nothing to do with “ nine desires " (Thomas). Like hdod dgur, of which it is 
the “ honorific ” equivalent, it corresponds to evairam (so infra, 1i, 12) or some such word. 

* prasrabahi an untranslateble word meaning the calm and well-being, both of mind and 
body, derived from the practice of yoga. 

* skyid par bsgrun pahi in T. is difficult: literally “ compared (emulated) in happiness”. 
The point of the couplet lies in the suggestion that as an ascetio (4ramana) the Buddha actually 
enjoyed pleasures superior to those he might have had as a luxurious prince (cf. sukumardya). 

5 Read dge sbyot in T. (d). 

* Read gyur pa for gyur pas in T. (a). 

T satsamakhyapratijadya. T's dam pa supports the reading of B, The point lies, of course, 
in the derivation of framana from érama. 

* Here as often elsewhere the Sanskrit lacks any indication of tense. 

° puraskardryakarmane, T. phages pahi hphrin las phul tu byur. 


10 gndtaka. 
n Read blañs in T. (b). 
n mahipadavadanaya. ADAE io an elephant the E may mean “ the seotion 
(even) of whose footprint is aes rjen shul in T. (a) should probably be Sd to rjes shul. 


13 uékrsfagauraväm must also be understood as “ exalted in dignity ", applied to the Buddha. 
^ Also “ by reason of ita quality of (being) the Dharma ". Buddha is the ox, the Dharma his 
yoke. T.'s version of the whole couplet is quite erroneous. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


suratäya su[d Jantáya ksamäyävyañgamürtaye ` 
javavarnabalopetäyäjäneyäya te nama(h) 


diktirthagocarajñäya dhirayäjihmagämine 
rsabhäyärsabham sthanam anupräptäya te namah 


damathopäyasäkalyakuéaläyäkusidine 
namah purusadamy|[a]nam sarathipravaraya te 


M E à o ò kè $8 — > 8 e p o w 5 ww °. 


samyaksuparipürnatva(t) 2 sarväsäm [glunasampadam 
pratiprasrabdhakalyanadharmacchandaya te namah 


parvpürne sati svdrthe parärthesv 46 
saddharmàmrtatrptaya tarpayitre namo ’stu te 


kulam visrjya nisparam anekabhayabhatravam 


` samuttirnamahaughdya päragäya namo ‘stu te 


rirastaklesarogäya sarvasalyapahadrine 
siddhavidyadharàyastu bhisacchresthaya te nama(h) 


. paräparädhvaviduse santadikpratipadine 


[ylogaksemarddhikardye sar[tha|vahaya te nama(h) 


nity|a|podhan[dh]a[k]éraya nityonmisitacaksuse 
nityasam[mo |gadharmaya supra[blu#ddhäya te nama(h) 


mrdhautamalapañkäya saddharmambhasi nirmale 


. atyantavyavaddidya suvi£uddhäya te namah 


1 mürttaye B. 
3 .pürnnatvà B. 
* This syllable in B looks more like pu or gu, 
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26. Hail to thee, the pure bred horse, gentle, well-trained, enduring, 
faultless in frame, possessing speed, beauty,? and strength ! (DD.) 


27. Hail to thee, the bull, who knew the directions, fords, and pasture 
grounds, steadfast, walking not awry, who hast attained pre- 
eminence *| (56.) 


28. Hail to thee, most excellent charioteer of men to be trained,’ skilled 
in all methods of training, devoid of sloth ®! (57.) 


29. {Hail to thee who hast become the universal brahmacaryd, since even 
the righteous man would lack an object if thy doctrine were not |] (58.) 


30. Hail to thee in whom desire for good dharmas was exhausted because 
of thy complete perfection in all consummations of virtue! (59.) 


91. Hail to thee who, being satisfied with the nectar of the holy Dharma, 
didst satisfy (others), diligent for the welfare of others, thine own 
welfare being wholly accomplished ! (60.) 


32. Hail to thee who, having left behind the boundless bank, terrible with 
many horrors, and having crossed the great flood, didst attain the 
further shore! (61.) 


33. Hail to thee, the best of physicians, possessing a sovereign spell, 
who dost expel the disease of impurity and extract every dart! (62.) 


34. Hail to thee, the caravan leader, knowing the good road and the bad, 
directing (others) to the quarter of peace, promoter of safe possession ? 
and prosperity ! (63.) 


35. Hail to thee, (in) whose (presence) ‘darkness is ever dispelled, whose 
eyes never close, ever undistraught, keenly alert 191 (64.) 


36. Hail to thee, who dost wash away the mud of defilement in the stainless 
water of the holy Dharma, most pure, most clean ! (6b.) 


1 Gjdneya (T. caf) mkhyen). The word is used xar’ éééynr of horses, but may also be applied 
fo men. 
2 varsa as applied to the Buddha may also mean “ renown ”. 
š But as applied to the Buddha tirtha = “ bathing ghat " and gocara = “ range of action ” 
* ürgabham sthanam lit. “ the position of bull ”. 
5 purusadamyasärathi is well-known as a title of the Buddha. 
° My conjecture akusidine for le lo mi mnab ba of T. seems almost unavoidable, although 
I can quote no authority for akusidin = akusida. One may, however, compare the common 
matsarin = matsara. kusida seems to be a substantive in the phrase kusitavatihu “ occasion of 
indolence " (v. P.T.B. Dict., 8.v.). 
? vidya. 
s To. nirväna. 
? yogaksema, often applied to nirvana. 
10 This is certainly the sense of shin tu bzhena pa (“ at the Zenith ”, Thomas); more literally 
“very much on his feet " (suvyutthita). In view of the indications of the MB. my conjecture 
suprabuddhäya must be reckoned as no more than a stop-gap. 


D. E. SHAOKLETON BAILEY— 


anuttaratr buddhadharmair vai$äradyabalävrtaih 
loke vighustaghosäya ramaniyaya te namah 


bhavyatakarakair aryath sukladharmair anuttarath 
bhävitaduisariräya bhävaniyäya te namah 


a[ty Pantavyavasuddhatvan š manovakkäyakarmanäm 
Sdaraksatthrantaya suddhasauksdya te namah 


visrgtaklesajalpaya éäntakarmäntasampñine 
adjuvasttamaunaya munisvaraya te namah 


sukhaduhkhat asamharyacetase sthi[ra]e[e]tase 
sarvabhibhavisativandm varamandaya te namah 


sarvatra buddhtcetobhsh sarvakarasritair am 
su[n]i[sth atr asammosadharmakaya namo ’ stu te 


lokottaragunädhyäya lokhämisavinäfine 
lokälokakaräyästu lokanâthaya te namah 


1 Siegling read as k, but the characters are somewhat similar. 
* Siegling read t, n and t being often hardly distinguishable in this script, 


42. 


43. 


46. 


47. 
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37. [Hail to thee, who, having abandoned sin and merit (alike), thy soul 
pervaded with emptiness,’ indifferent towards benefactor and injurer, 
art wholly devoid of attachment [] (66.) 


38. [Hail to thee, whose mind is wholly stainless through clearing away 
all impurities and impressions,* delivered, free of impediments,? wholly 
emancipate !] (67.) 

39. [Hail to thee, of whose form the sight never wearies, shining brightly 
with thy body’s light, most beautiful among all visible things.] (68.) 

40. [Hail to thee, worthy to be gazed upon through possession of the thirty- 
two signs of a Great Being‘ along with the multitude of secondary 
signs.°] (69.) 

41, Hail to thee, the charming one, whose fame was proclaimed abroad 
the world because of thy supreme Buddhadharmas, the multitude of 
Confidences and Powers ! 9 (70.) 

42. Hail to thee, worthy of meditation, whose two bodies " are pervaded by 
noble, unsurpassed white dharmas ° which create righteousness ! ° (71.) 


43. Hail to thee, spotless in purity, who didst transcend the observance of 


morality because thy acts of mind, speech, and body were entirely 
cleansed. (72.) 


44, Hail to thee, Lord of sages, who didst dismiss the chatter of impurity,?° 
peaceful in act and thought," taking upon thyself the practice of 
silence. (73.) 


45. Hail to thee, the finest flower of all-conquering beings,!* whose mind 
could not be overborn by pleasure or sorrow, firm-minded. (74.) 


46. To thee, who art: undistraught 18 because thy notions and thoughts 
though applied to every aspect (of things) are in every case firmly 
established, hail! (75.) 

47. Hail to thee, the lord of the world, rich in world-transcending virtues, 
destroying the gross material things 14 of the world, world-illuminating ! 


(76.) 
1 ston pa ñid kyi (? 8) begos pabi bdag = Minyata( pari)bhavitaiman. 
* bag chags = 718071. 3 sgrib pa — üvarana. 


t skyes bu chen poli mishan rnama = mahäpurusalaksanäni. 

5 dpe byad = (anu}vyañjana — eighty, as usually reckoned. 

* Restoration would be simpler if we read sogs for ¿shoga in T. (b): vaisáradyabaladibhsb. 

' Le. dharmakaya (in the Hinayänist sense) and rüpakaya: cf. Sat, 145. 

8 &ukladharmaih = kuéaladharmath. 

3 bhavyatékarakair. If my restoration is correct (as I think almost certain) T. misunderstood 
the phrase. 

10 Or, perhaps, “‘ mention of impurities (kleóas)." u T. = “ thinking of peaceful acta ”. 

ta I.e. Buddhas, one of whom is actually called Sarvübhibhü. ~ 

B asammosadharmaka. Metre seems to require this variant of the usual asammosadharman. 

H amiga (zaf zin). 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 
mitrarimadhyamadhyaya sarvasativahitatsine 
namo ’nukampakayastu * mahaékarunikaya te 
samptrnadharmasamjiaya sarvabhijfiaya* tayine 
krtajñayaskrtajñaya sarvajDaya namo ‘stu te 
hrtasarvavakasaya cchinnapasaya sarvasah 
krtaprajfiavakaéüya vàntasaya * namo 'stu te 
abhinandyaya vandyayaprativadyaya yatnatah 
acodyäyänavadyäya ° traividyaya namo 'stu te 
ahitäpohadaksäya ° hitadhanaé’bhiyogine 
anukampaikatàn&ya sanmitraya namo 'stu te 
satpathabhimukhikartum kupathaprasrtah prajah 
nityàbhiyogine [bh]adrabandha®vaya namo ’stu te 


na tato ’st{yulttarataram padam padavidam vara ° 
yat padam (tvam) 1° abhijñaya dvipadam áregthatam : gata(h) 


anuttarapada]ñäya sarvapad“apaharine 
apadayanupadaya 13 dvipadägräya 14 te nama(h) 
bvacchäsanam anâgamya na kaácit tattvam!? iksate 
andhabhütasya lokasya caksu(r)bhiitaya 16 te nama(h) 


sati pradipe saty agnau 1” satsu taramanindusu 
apürna evarkam rte prakäéo bhava[ti] ksitau 
tasu canyasu cäbhäsu tadvidistatamasv 15 api 
satigv eva niralokam bhavati tvadrte jagat 


ity avidyàndhak&roPgrapatalàvrtacetasa(h) 
tamobhiitasya lokasya jyotirbhiataya 2° te nama(h) 


naivärtham arthato vetti naivanartham anarthatah 2 
avyutpannamatir dharme vyutpattiá ? ca tvadasrita 25 
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49. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


1 -yastu B! : -yastu B1, 3 garvvabhijfiáya B. 
5 -akrta B. 4 va*éaya Bi: *ntasa* Bi, 
5 acodyéyanavadyaya B. 5 nhitavodaksäya B! : a**pohadakşaya B1. 
' hitadhina B. 5 ti apparently B. 
9 varah B. 10 tvam B omits. 
11 gresthatam B. u garvvapad B. 
13 -upad&ya B. 14 .ü&raya acc. Siegling. Š and g are much alike. 
15 tatvam B. 16 caksubhütaye B. 
it ägnar B. 18 Read -tarāsv ? 
19 -àndhükáro B. # jyotir*taya B. 
1 so B (omitting vtsarga) : naivanärthamanärthatah B1. 
n yyutpatió B1, 33 &árt& BW: *éra[y&] B1 
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48. Hail to thee, the greatly compassionate, desiring in pity the welfare 
of all beings, indifferent towards friend, foe, and neutral! (77.) 


49. To thee, the Protector, omniscient, perfect in the conception of the 
Dharma, conversant with all things, knowing what has been done 3 
and what has not been done, hail! (78.) 


50. To thee, who didst eject * all desire, who didst remove all opportunity 
(of fault finding), sever all bonds, and illuminate 5 wisdom. (79.) 


51. To thee, the possessor of the Triple Knowledge, worthy of hearty 
praise and salutation, not to be contravened, not to be criticized, 
sinless, hail! (80.) 


52. To thee, the good friend, skilful in removing ill, diligent in promoting 
good, intent only upon compassion, hail! (81.) 


53. To thee, the good kinsman, ever diligent to show the good way to the 
people following an evil way, hail ! (82.) 


54. There is no higher state, Oh best of the knowers of states ,؟‎ than that 
state knowing which thou didst attain pre-eminence among two- 
footed beings. (83.) 


55. To thee, the chief among two-footed beings, knowing the supreme 
state,’ removing all misfortune, without abode, free of craving, 
hail! (84.) 


56. No man sees truth who resorts not to thy doctrine. Hail to thee, the 
eye of a blinded world | (85.) 


57. Though there be a lamp, though there be fire, though there be stars, 
jewels, and moon, light on the earth is incomplete without the sun. 
(86.) 


58. Though there be these and other radiances more excellent than they, 
the world has no light apart from thee. (87.) 


59. Hail to thee, the light of a benighted world ° where minds are shrouded 
in that fearful veil which is the darkness of ignorance. (88.) 


60. He whose mind is undeveloped in Dharma knows not good 1° as good 
or harm 1° as harm ; and development depends on thee. (89.) 


1 layin. 

* mnon shes chen po mhah, of T., if not a slip, implies a reading mahābhijñya “ great in 
supernatural science ”. 

3 kriajfia also, of course =: “ grateful ”. 

4 CE Sat. 03, vántecchopavicárasya. 

5 I follow T.’s interpretation of avakiéa. 

¢ Or“ words ", 

' Le. samyaksambodhi. Cf, Sat. 26, praptam padam anuitaram. 

* apada. ma ¿haga should presumably be substituted for ma chogs in T. (e). 

* C£. Sat. 108, tamobhütesu lokesu prajñälokah krias tvaya. 

1 ariha ,.. anartha, 


690 D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


61. präyenänarthatityakgur artham tyajati bališa(h) 
artharthi caparijfianad anartham pratipadyate 


62. tvam tu prapya yathany&yam ubhayoh pratipadyate 
tadupayopadestrtvad ! arthabhiitaya te nama(h) 


Se A w 


63. sarvakaraparijianat sarvajfifeya]........ 
ee eee ae ee ya... te nama(h) 3 


64. te'pilokasya guravo yesäm tvam abhavo guruh 
tad gurünäm api guro gurubhitdya te namah 


65. püjayanty áptarüpatva[t 3 tv ]am vidvallokapü[]i]taA 
püjyapüjgauya paramapüjanitàsa te namah 


66. y[ãn plraéasyä(h) prada[m]sa(n)ti *[tvim] praa[m santi te jandh 
qrasa[s] yandm api satäm prasastaya namo 'stu te 


67. rsaya[s] tv[am] namasyant: iväm namals]yanti deva[ta](h) 
namasyünüm api satam namasyäya namo 'stu te 


68. kasya trptir bhavej jatu kurvànasya sacetasa(h) 
ameyapunyaksetraya [na |m[o]rhàsa namo ’stu te 


69. tasmän 5 namo namas te 'stu namas te 'stu namorhate 
avyucchinnanamodhüram namah satatam astu te 


70.5 sada sadâcäravidhäyineyine 
ksaräksaräptapratisamvide vide 
mahamahayapratimaya te yate 
namo namorhaya maharhate 'rhate 


71.7 namo 'stute'nupamamanojfiamürtaye 
namo 'stu te madhumadhurabhidhayine 

namo 'stu te vimalavibuddhabuddhaye 

namo 'stu te gunaganabhävitätmane 


1 -krtvãd B. 

3 The verse 18 found in two MSS. It is absent from a third (which, however, reveals the 
omission by numbering v. 62 as 63), and from the Tibetan. 

3 rupatvà[t] B. 

4 prasa[m sati B. 

5 tasàm B! : tasm{äm] Bi, 

* Vamáasthá. 

t Rucira. 
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61. Generally the fool, wishing to forsake harm, forsakes good, and, desiring 
good, attains through ignorance to harm. (90.) 


62. But after gaining (knowledge of) thee he acta with propriety concerning 
both. Hail to thee who, because thou teachest that skill, art become 
the good (of thy followers). (91.) 


63. Hail to thee who, because thou knowest all aspects . . . all things to 
be known . . .1 


64. They are the gurus of the world whose guru thou didst become. 
Therefore, Oh guru, who becamest the guru even of gurus, hail to thee ! 
(92.) 


65. They who are honoured by the wise of the world honour thee for thy 
fitness: Hail to thee, worthy to be honoured by the honourable, 
most deserving of honour ! (93.) 


66. They praise thee whom the praiseworthy praise. To thee, praised 
even. by the praiseworthy, hail! (94.) 


67. The rsts do thee homage, the gods do thee homage. To thee, worthy 
the homage even of the homage-worthy, hail! (95.) 


68. To thee, the measureless field of merit, worthy of homage, what 
intelligent creature could ever be satisfied with uttering “ Hail!" ? 
(96.) 


69. Therefore hail, hail, to thee! Hail to thee, the deserving of homage ! | 
Constantly let there be hail to thee in uninterrupted stream of homage ! 
(97.) 


70. Hail to thee, the great Arhat, worthy one whose pupils ever promote 
good conduct,‘ the knower who didst gain analytical knowledge 5 of 
things perishable and imperishable, whose is the great festival,® 
the immeasurable one, Oh ascetic! (98.) 


71. Hail to thee, whose body is delightful beyond compare! Hail to thee, 
whose speech is honey-sweet! Hail to thee, whose intelligence is 
stainless and alert! Hail to thee, whose self is pervaded with a 
multitude of virtues! (99.) 


1 V. orttical note. 

3 Gplarüpatvät, yid ches no bo, however, = “ trustworthy nature ”. 

3 Vide supra, v. 1. 

* sada sadäcäravidhäyineyine. neya here presumably does duty for the more usual vineya 
or vaineya ; ab least I can extract no better meaning from the compound. T.'s translation dam 
pahi epyod pa lam dan Idan ignores vidhayi and confuses neya with naya. 

5 pratisamrid. 

5 mahämahäya. The great festival is, I suppose, the eaddharmamahotsava of Sat. 5.; of. 
infra, ii, 2. Possibly, also, the Vedic sense “ great great one” is to be understood. I do 
not understand chod pa mi mnah of T. 


dvitiyah 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY-— 


na sarvaya]ña na tapovratani 2 
na sarvatirthani * na mangalani 
ksetrajfiatabhavita‘nirmalasya 
buddhapranämasya kalam spré[an]ti 


prathayati yaáo dhatte áreyo vivardhayati dyutim 
ksayati duritam sarvam sarvam aratim apohati 

sugatiniyatam loke nrnàm karoti ca samtatilm] 
phalati ca éiväyante 'vaáyam munindranamaskriya 


evam bahugunam matva matva kayam ce bhanguram 
buddhapranamat 5 ko vidvan kayakarmanyad acaret 


antarhite ’ntakanisüdanaéäsane 'smin 
kam satkarisyatha vrte (ta)*masa samantat 
tasmat tvaradhvam asamapratimananayam 
jatany anagatabhayani hi sampratani 


varnärhavarne buddhastotre mirdhabhiseko nama 
paricchedah || 


HI. Sarvajiatasiddhth 


adityabandhum adityabhabhasurataradyutim 
pravaram sarvavandyanam vande ivà vandyavanditam 


mahäbalam mahäviram mahabhijñam mahorjasam 
ranocchritamahesvasam mahaye två mahamaham 


püjyapüjyatamam loke lok[a]püjitapüjitam 
pujürham pijayams tva paüjabhajam anuttaram 


aptasammanamanapyam nirmananusayasayam 
manaye mananiyam tva nyastamanena cetasa 


samäsatkärasatkäram [lo]kasatkrtasatkrtam 
satkrtya satkaromi tva satkaravanatendriyah 


1 Upajait. 

3 vratäni Bi: vrtäni B®, 

3 tirthan: Bl: tirthyani B1, 
* bhávità B. 

5 Harini. 

9 pranamam B. 

57 

8 Syllable ta omitted in B. 


127 


73.5 


14. 


15.7 
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72, Neither all sacrifices nor ascetic vows nor all bathing ghajs nor auspicious 
rites are worth even a fraction of an obeisance to the Buddha, pure 


(because) inspired by knowledge of (what is or is not) a field (of 
merit). (100.) 


73. The performance of homage to the lord of sages diffuses (the wor- 
shipper’s) fame, establishes prosperity, increases brilliance, attenuates 
all evil courses, removes all adversity, causes the souls! of men in 
the world to be marked out for happy destinies, and in the end 
necessarily ripens into bliss. (101-102.) 


74. So considering how manifold in virtue is obeisance to the Buddha 
and how ephemeral the body, what wise man would practise any other 
bodily activity ? (103.) 


75. When this doctrine, that destroys the Lord of Death,‘ disappears, 
whom shall ye honour, when all 5 is wrapped in darkness ? Therefore 
hasten to pay reverence to the peerless one. For the terrors of the future 
are become immediate. (104-105.) 


CHAPTER III. The Perfection of 8 


1. I salute thee, the kinsman of the sun, whose radiance shines more 
brightly than the sun's rays, best of all deserving salutation, saluted 
by those worthy of salute. (106.) 


4. I celebrate thee, great in strength, great hero, great in supernatural 
science, great in force, lifting up the great bow in battle, whose festival 
18 great." (107.) 


3. I honour thee, most meriting honour by the honourable in the world, 
honoured by the honoured of the world, worthy of honour, supreme 
recipient of honour. (108.) 


4, With mind free of pride I reverence thee, delightful by reason of the 
reverence thou hast gained, whose heart had no inclination towards 
pride, worthy of reverence. (109). 


5. With senses humbled in worship, I worship thee, worshipping one 
indifferent to worship or ite opposite, worshipped by the world’s 
worshipful. (110.) 


1 samtait = samiäna =: series of momentary mental states sn na personality. 

3 sugatt, i.e. rebirth among gods or men. 

3 I.e. nirvina. 

4 Of. Sat. 88, &4sanena tantkrantam aniakasyipi éásanam. 

5 T take vrte as impersonal ; but it could be construed with 4dsane (so T.). 

* T. = " shooting the great arrow in battle ". isvāsa (“‘ arrow-thrower ") may have caused 
some oonfusion. 

* Cf supra, oh. ii, sL 70. 

* Or " suitable reverence”. T. = “ who hast gained attainment by honour and knowledge ”. 
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6. nate’sti sadréah kaácin näbhün na bhavitädhikah 
ato ’si sarvasat(t)vesu samäsamasamo 'samah 


7. sabhagah sarvabuddhänäm asamkirnarvavamgajah 
varnaprajñävabhäsäbhyäm avabhasyodito diéah 


8. dvätriméallaksanaveta vyamabhabhasuratvisa 
lakgananucarasitivyanjanoj(})valavarcasa 


9, vapusa érivisälena sarvasobhabhibhavina 
avabhasya itam udito lokan diväkara 1va 


10. sarvadavagaiä dharmah sarvakarakaras tava 
talamalakavad buddha buddher ayanti gocaram 


ll. prthag ekatvananatve dharmanam 88 ksaraksare 
na te vyahanyate buddhir vayor ga[t]er 1vàmbare 


12. tatha supratividdhas te dharmadhatu(h) krtah krtim 
yac cittotpadamatrena svairam te sarvam rdhyati 


13. na te prayogikam kimcit kuéalam kusalàntaga 
icchamatravabaddha te yatrakamavasayita 


14. dharmanam ! dharmasadbhavadharmata*dharmagaktaya(h) 
pahetupratyavasthana(h)* sapratyayaphala(h) prthak 


15. sadhatubhedananatva(h) säpäyopäyavistaräh 


tvam sarvah sarvadharmajña sarvathävaisi näpara(h) 


16. sutiraskrtam apy avih sudüram api te 'ntikam 4 
sugahvaram api prahvam südviddham api vamanam 


17. sudhväntam api sälokam sudvaidham api nigcitam 5 
sugambhiram api jieyam uttanottanam eva te 


1 dharmanaim B: : dharmana Bt, 

3 *rmaté B! : dharmasadbhavadharmasadbhavagaktaya B1. 
3 -sthäné Bl: -sthänat B1. 

4 tentike B. 

5 nécitam B!; nisoatam B1. 
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6. There is none like thee; there was not nor will be any superior; there- 


fore among all beings thou art unequalled, being ee towards equal 
and unequal." (111.) 


Equal in heritage with all the Buddhas, born of uncontaminated 
noble š lineage, arising thou dost irradiate the quarters by the brilliance 
o: thy beauty ° and wisdom. (112.) 

Thou hast risen 4 like the sun illuminating the world with thy body, 
with its thirty-two signs, the flesh shining with a fathom’s length of 
rediance, its beauty blazing with the eighty (secondary) marks which 
accompany the (thirty-two) signs,’ wide in glory, surpassing all (other) 
srlendour. (113-114.) 

O3 Buddha, the dharmas," the mines which — all forms, come 
at all times within the compass of thine intelligence, like a myrobalan 
berry in the palm of the hand. (115.) 


Like the way of the wind in the sky, thy intelligence is not obstructed 
anong the dharmas, in their oneness and their variety, perishable and 
imperishable,’ each separate (aspect). (116.) 


Sc thoroughly mastered is the sphere of dharmas °? by thee, accom- 
plshing!? thy work, that everything is realized at will by the mere 
ar sing of a thought in thy mind. (117.) 


Oh thou who hast attained the limit of the good, by thee no good 
thing is gained through effort ; power of transporting thyself wherever 
thou wilt is dependent upon thy mere wish. (118.) 


Tkou and no other, Oh knower of all dharmas, dost comprehend 
in all respects all the dharma-reality, dharma-nature, and dharma- 
powers of the dharmas, along with their several primary causes and 
conditions, their secondary causes and results, their divisions of 
element 15 and category, their diminutions, additions, and expansions. 
(1-9—120.) 

Tc thee even the well-hidden object of knowledge is plain, the distant 
is close at hand, the impenetrable is easy of approach, the lofty is 
dwarfish, the dark is light, the doubtful is determined, the profound 
but shallow. (121-122.) 


8-9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14-15. 


16-17. 


1 Lo. aequa ei iniquo, friend (or neutral) and foe. 


3 varna. * Read zhugs for bzhugs in T. (1144). 

5 Cf. DivyMadàáma, p. 75, dudiriméatñ mahäpurusalaksanaih samalamkrtam asityà. cänuv- 
yañjanair nirijitagatram vyämaprabhälamkriam. 

* Read rgyas for rgyal in T. (1142). 


* Elements of existence, 5 Le. samskridsamskria. 
° dharmadaata, here simply the sum of the elements. 1° kriah gen. sing. 

1 yairakin.ävasäyiä v. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit Dict., 8.7. 

13 pratyavasthana ; translation doubtful. 13 The eighteen dhdius. 
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na te janayate khedam sugambhirapi dharmaiä 
mahendrasyeva nagasya nägakaksyä hiranmayi 


viräge iva dharmänäm ntryapanam i[ v]àrjavam 


tvam agryah sarvasat(t)vänäm buddhatvam sampadäm iva 


akopyatä vimuktinäm [m]uktinàm iva dharmata 


sarvajfiateva prajñänäm tvam agryah sarvadehinäm 


vimuktir iva [éuddh]indm ta(t)tvandm iva éünyata 1 
ksameva tapasäm agryah sarvapranabhrtam asi 


tvadrüpam iva rüpänäm tvaccittam iva cetasam 
tvaddharma iva dharmänäm agrya(h) pränabhrtäm asi 


 vargürhavarne buddhastotre sarvayfiatasiddhir [nama tr]tiyah 
paricchedah || 


IV. Balavarsaradyastavah 
tvam eka ekadharmo ’ st sarvadharmavabhasina 
sarvakaravabodhens nàparo sti tadanvitah 


ekàkinas te jñänena jñħeyam akhilam avrtam 3 
tato 'nye[s]àm samastandm jfheyam evätiricyate 


asmad idam idam nasmdd dhetupratyayatah phalam 
tvam sthandsthanamyamam kar[ts|nyenavaisi naparah 


karmadharmasamadana*npakam sdrvakdlikam 
tvam s&rvabhaumikam sarvathavagacchast näparah 


sasamklesavyava[s|th[a|jnavyavadanah sagahvarä(h) 
ta[vaivlaikasya paryäptä mkhila yogabhümaya(h) 
1 éunyatà& B. 


1 vriam B1: [v]rtim Bi. 
3 karradharma- B1: karmasamädäna B1. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 
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18. Profound though it be the nature of reality 1 causes thee no weariness, 


even as his golden girth (does not oppress) the elephant of great 
Indra. (123.) 


19. As freedom from passion among dharmas, as rightness among emancipa- 


tions,? as Buddhahood among attainments, so thou art chief among all 
beings. (124.) 


20. As immobility among liberations, as true nature 1 among releases, as 


omniscience among wisdoms, so art thou chief among all corporeal 
creatures. (125.) 


21. As liberation among purities, as emptiness among truths, as endurance 


among ascetic practices, so thou art chief among all breathing ee 
(126.) 


22, As thy form among forms, as thy mind among minds, as thy Dharma 
among dharmas, so thou art chief among breathing things. (127) 


CHAPTER IV. Praise of the Powers and Confidences 


1. Thou alone dost consist of a-single dharma by reason of thy comprehen- 
sion of all aspects, which illuminates all dharmas ; no other possesses 
that. (128.) 


2. All that is knowable is pervaded by thy knowledge; therefore (thy 


knowledge) surpasses (the sum of) what is knowable by all others. 
(129.) 


3. “From this primary or secondary cause (comes) this result; from 
this, this (result comes) not.” Thou and none other dost understand 
in its entirety the rule of what is and is not naturally 5 
(130.) 


4. Thou and none other dost understand in all respects the incurring 


and ripening of the dharmas of karma, at all times and in all places.‘ 
(131.) 


5. By thee alone are comprehended all the stages of yoga including 
defilement, continuance,’ and purification, with all their riddling 
secrets. (132.) 


x À dharmata. 
* siryana. The precise application here of this and some of the forms which follow is not 
clear to me. 
° sthindsthinajianabalam, sthänam as in the common Buddhist Sanskrit phrase sthanam 
4 karmavipakajidnabalam. 
5 vyavasthäna I take to denote a remaining in status quo, neither samklesa nor vyavadana. 
* sagahvarüh. The bala of this verse must be the sarvajndnavimoksasamadhtsamipatt kleša- 
vyavadäanavyutthänajñänabalam. 
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6. paraparendriyant vam mrdumadhyadhimatrasah 
amsamsabheddnantans vetst nävaih cäparah 


7. sam|sya]nd[a]nte yad anyonyam yad yanti visabhagatam 
tvam eko vetsi tam krtsnäm nrpàm 1 nänädhimuktitam 


8. nanadhatum imam lokam dhatunanatvabhedasga(h) 
tvam eko dhàtunana[tv Jas&ákalyam vetsi napara(h) 


9. hetupratyayavatotirgad abhinir[v]r[tt]icitratam 
tvam sarvam ? vetsi sarvatragaminipratipadbalat 


10. yad anadau bhave vrtta[m a]paryante ca vartsyati 
pratyaksa iva te tatra vartate jianadaráanam 


TRIA St dede اود‎ a RENE RE OE ARE te RC 


18. dam vasto aparijitaya klegasyattasya väsana 
ucchistely apratiksena praptam padam idam tvaya 


14. ye vibandhas tvaya prokta myatam te vtbadhnate 
tad eva caikam niryanam yo margo defitas tvaya 


15. tenalam antarayaya sa na niryasyatiti ? va 4 
na paraksepalesaméasambhavo "py atra vidyate 


16. na te ’sty avijitam Jayyam na Jñeyam avibhavitam 
sarvajñah sarvavijayi tvam evesvara napara(h) 


17. balavan na bibhetiti yuktam yad asi nirvyathah 
yan nerayasi kamcit tu satyam éaktau tad adbhutam 5 


1 sic. 

® garvän B. 

3 so B1: niryasyatiti B1, 
4 và Bl: ma BL. 

5 so B1: tadbhatam B!. 
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Thou knowest, and no other knows, the powers (of others), both 
excellent and inferior, in the categories of feeble, middle, and extra- 
ordinary, infinite in their divisions and subdivisions. (133.) 

Thou alone knowest all the variety of men’s inclinations, where they 
harmonize with one another and where they are discordant.? (134.) 


Thou and no other knowest this world of various elements, according 
to the categories of different elements, in all its variety of elements. 
(135.) 


By thy power of the Way that leads everywhere thou knowest all the 
variety of rebirth * according to the various primary and secondary 
causes. (136.) 

What has been in existence without beginning and will be in existence 
without end, over that thy intellectual vision ° ranges as if it were before 
thine eyes.” (137.) 

[Thou seest the completion of the world at its former and latter end, 
together with reincarnations,® even as (thou seest) what lies between 
the two ends.*] (138.) 


[Thou hast abandoned the obstacles 1° together with the impressions 11 
go that whether a thing be near or far it is plain to thee.1#] (139.) 


“ Through ignorance +° of such and such a matter the impression of 
such and such an impurity remains." Thus 14 thou didst attain this 
state, never looking back.!* (140.) 


Those bonds which thou hast defined do indeed bind; and the only 
escape 18 the way which thou hast taught. (141.) 


Therefore there does not here arise even the portion of a fragment of 
censure (on the part) of others, as that one should say “ No obstacle 
there " or “ He will not escape ". (142.) 

Nothing that can be won has not been won by thee ; nothing that can 
be known has not been revealed. Thou, Oh Lord, &nd no other art 
all-knowing, all-conquering. (143.) 

“ The strong fears not." It is natural therefore that thou art free of 
apprehension. But that thou alarmest no other, though having the 
power, that 8 marvellous. (144.) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


1 vardvarendriya;ñänabalam. 1 ninddhimuktijianabalam. 

3 nänädhätuiñänabalam. 4 

5 sarvatraghminipratipajjidnabalam. © 7310147 5471711 

7 pürvasivdsánusmriijnànabalam. 8 fin (so road for Aid) mishams sbyor = pratisamdhi. 
° cyulyupapattijnümabalam. 10 sgrib pa == dvarana, 
11 bag chaga = vàsanā. 12 üsravaksayajRinabalam. 

15 LH,‘ Not knowing ”. 14 Le, through such knowledge. 15 Buddhahood. 
18 yy, 13-15 are concerned with tho Vai&üradyas ; cf. Satasühasrikà prajñäpäramitä, pp. 1440 f. 
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vinayopayama|tre|na kecin mithyäbhimäninah 
yat krta vigatotseka na balauddhatyam astı tat 


jitam balavatä sarvam iti loke yad ucyate 
avivadah sa staratropáttam tat padam twat 


upalabdhum na sakyo ’st saha dharmena kenacit 
[alcodyaé cinavadyas ca ksemaprapto 'si nàyaka 


catuskaraksa yaträpi nesyate 1 
caiustayasamaptatvan ndpnots kascid antaram 


sarvatrayv{a]hatä buddhih sarvatroposthitä smrtih 
sarvatrasamakärunyah sarvaträsaktlamänasah 


sarvajfieyarnavatarah sarvatas tyaktavä[s|anah 
sarvantarayantaravit sarvaniryänakovidah 


sarväsayañah sarvatra mnayopayaparagah 
sarvaklesavicutraänäm pratipaksavisaradah 


tvam apy &sadya vaktaram yo 'eyutpanmno 'sti baliéah 
andyddhvintagahanam ghoram pratibalo 'sti sah 


tat tad avaranam nama tat tan nivaranam param 
tvadvakyam apy upasritya yad yan na vyaparopitam 
varnärhavarne buddhastotre balavaié3radyastavo nama 
caturthah paricchedah || 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


26. 
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18. That some, falsely proud, were rendered free of arrogance, simply by 8 
device of discipline," there is no wantonness of strength in that. 
(146.) 


19. It is said in the world that all is conquered by the strong. As for others 
(let there be) no question; in thee that position has been realised. 
(146.) 


20. Thou canst not fairly be rebuked by any; free of blame or reproach 
thou hast attained security, Oh Leader ! (147.) 


21. Even though, sinless as thou art, observance of the four (duties) 3 is not 
incumbent upon Thee, yet, because thou dost perform the four (duties) 
completely, no man finds a weak place *in thee. (148.) 

22. Thy intelligence is in all things unhindered, thy mindfulness is in all 
things present 5; with pity equal towards all, with mind in all things 
unattached, (149.) 

23. Crossing the ocean of things knowable, abandoning all impressions," 
knowing exactly all obstacles, conversant with all means of escape, 
(150.) 


24. Understanding the hearts of all, thoroughly acquainted with the 
methods of training 7 in every cage, experienced in (finding) antidotes 
for the various impurities. (151.) 

25. The undeveloped (and) foolish (man) who so much as approaches thee 
while speaking is able to contend against the fearful dark thicket 
of ignorance. (152.) 


26. Verily that is an impediment, that is a supreme hindrance, which even 
after recourse to thy word is not removed. (153.) 


1 Vi 

3 Lo. Buddha is not to be considered arrogant because he humbled the pride of suoh as 
Supriya or Mänastabdha. 

3 catedrah Slaskandhah ١ 

* antaram. Cf. Sat. 4, saha dharmena (na) labhate kaácid bhagavato 'ntaram. 

5 Allusion to emriyupasithána. The entire half verse ocours in Sat. 80. 


* pisand. 

7 Or “ conversion ” (vinaga). 

8 The Tibetan seems to have omitted an equivalent for sarvatra or some such word. 

* For sna tshogs = vicitra (substantive), of. Kasyapaparivarta, ch. 25, Ajig rten gy ena tshogs 
raame la =a sarvalokavicsiregu. 


Studies in the Morphology of Bodic Verbs! 
By ROBERT SHAFER 


ERB roots remain constant in most Sino-Tibetan languages. But m 
Burmese the consonantal initial of some verb roots alternates from an 
unaspirated surd in the intransitive to the corresponding aspirated surd in the 
transitive. And in some Tibeto-Burmic languages, particularly in the 
Himalayas,? we find verbs with a sonant initial in the intransitive and a corre- 
sponding surd in the transitive. Diversity of form reaches the extreme in Old 
Bodish (classical Tibetan), where no positional phoneme of the verb is necessarily 
constant—whether consonantal prefix, consonantal initial, medial vowel, 
“ final ?” consonant, or “ suffixed " consonant. 

This presents a difficult problem for the comparative grammarian working 
on the phonetic equations for the Sino-Tibetan languages. For comparative 
purposes, what is the prefix, initial, or vowel of O.B. dgebs (present), bkab 
(perfect), dgab (future), k‘ob (imperative) “ to cover”, or Gdéog (pres.), bag 
(pf.) “ to put”? Or what is the final root consonant, if any, in bgyid, bgyis, 
bayi, gyis 3 “ make ”, or dbyin, p'un, dbyua, p'yuñ “take out” ? 

Workers in the field of Sino-Tibetan have been aware for some time that 
verbs of some languages of the family presented problems, but were not fully 
cognizant of the number and extent of such problems. It is the aim here to 
examine these more fully. The first step is the analysis of the Old Bodish verb 
types, which should be of some value, not only to the comparative grammarian, 
but also to the beginning student in Old Bodish in providing him with some- 
thing like “ conjugations ” instead of the apparently endless confusion of verbal 
forms with which he is confronted in most of the dictionaries and grammars of 


the language. 


1 The writer is indebted to E. H. Sturtevant for o-iticisms and suggestions, to Walter Simon 
and Ferdinand Lessing for bibliographical suggestions. and to the latter for the loan of works not 
readily accessible ; also to M. B. Emeneau for advice on terminology. The author alone is res- 
ponsible for the results. 

I have sometimes marked with a single dagger (t) a form given by H(einrich) A(ugust) 
Jasohke, A Tibetan-English Dictionary with Special Reference to the Prevasling Dialects, London, 
1881, but not by Auguste Desgodins ef al., Dictionnaire ihibélain-latin-francais par les mission- 
naires catholiques du Thibet, Hongkong, 1899, and hence considered doubtful; and with a double 
dagger (TH) an additional form from Desgodins’ dictionary which was not found in Jaschke’s 
dictionary. While Jdschke’s dictionary is generally more complete and reliable, each helps to 
correot errors or omissions in the other. 

Abbreviations: fut. future; i, intransitive; im., imperative; LSI, Linguistio Survey of 
India, ed. George Abraham Grierson (non-Indio volumes by Sten Konow), 11 vols., Caloutta ; 
O.B., Old Bodish; pf, perfeot; pres., present; tr., transitive; W.B., West Bodish, i.e. Sbalti 
(Balti), Burig (Purik), Ladwags, Lahul dialects; X, any unaspirated surd stop or affricate (in 
Type 7 verbs, any unaspirated surd); I", any sonant stop or affricate; O, consonant; V, vowel, 
An initial consonant, X, T, O, may be followed by a semi-vowel (y, r) which is not noted in the 
type reconstructions. 

3 Soo p. 717 below. 

* Here and later, all Bodish verb forms are given in the following order unless otherwise noted : 
present, perfect, future, imperative, 
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A. Orp Bopisa Vers Types 


Previous analyses of the Old Bodish verb have superficially classified certain 
. of its components: prefixes, initials, suffixes, or combinations of these, with 
attention on the first two. Vocalic alternation has generally been‘disregarded.1 
Suffixes have at most been considered only casually. A classification of Old 
Bodish verbs in their entirety, corresponding somewhat to the conjugations of 
Indo-European languages, has not been made as far as I have been able to 
ascertain.® Yet a knowledge of verb types is essential to a determination of the 
complexities which any theory or theories of their origin must attempt to 
explain. 1 

In the following study, verbs with only one form have not been considered. 
Some are due to phonetic requirements of Old Bodish which prevented pre- 
fixation to certain initials or initial consonantal clusters or suffixation to certain 
final consonants. Other simple verbs were unalterable in Old Bodish, as mé‘on 
“gee” Others were probably due to Jüschke's inability to find other stems 
than that of the present tense. 

Jaschke’s dictionary is the principal source of the following material. 
Undoubtedly incorrect forms are to be found in this dictionary and, in want of 
sufficient critical studies of Bodish texts and for lack of a lexicon informing the 
reader of the source of certain forms, doubt of the validity of certain of Jaschke’s 
forms has sometimes been indicated by marking with a single dagger (T) those 
not found in Desgodins’ dictionary, which was compiled by a group of 
missionaries working independently but no doubt often influenced by Jaschke’s 
. work.’ 


1 As by August Conrady, Hine indochinesische cawsalio-denominativ. Bildung und thr 
Zusammenhang mit den Tonaccenten, Leipzig, 1896, p. 26. 

2 As Conrady’s explanation of -s of dk‘ens, k'eñs, op. oit., 19. Native grammarians had no 
clear conception of the difference between a functional, suffixed consonant and the final con- 
sonant of a stem, between a stem and a non-syllabio morpheme. 

3 Sandor Csoma Kérosi (Alexander Csoma de Kérds), A Grammar of the Tibetan Language in 
English, Calcutta, 1834, and Palmyr Cordier, Cours de tibétain classique, Hanoi, 1908, 49 f., 
came the closest to a scientafio classification. Ph(ilippe) Éd(ouard) Foucaux, Grammaire de la 
langue tibétaine, Paris, 1858, repeated Csoma. Conrady, op. cit., and Fang-kuei Li, “ Certain 
Phonetio Influences of the Tibetan Prefixes upon the Root Initials”, CY Y Y 4 (1933), arranged 
their materials to prove their contentions rather than as analyses, In Jüschke's Tibetan Grammar, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1929, pp. 99 ff., verbs are arranged according to the number of stems, Jacques 
Bacot, Grammaire du tibétain littéraire, I, Paris, 1946, noted consonantal and vocalic alternation 
in some intransitive-transitive forms (p. 58) and made some general observations regarding the 
fanctions of prefixes, alternation, eto. (pp. 49 ff.), but did not attempt a classification of verb 
forms. Native grammarians seem generally to have confined themselves to generalizations 
regarding the use and function of prefixes and suffixes (affixes), as in Johannes Schubert, 
* Tibetische Nationalgrammatik ", MIOS 31 (1928), 1-59, and 32 (1929), 1-54; but since no 
attempt was made to olasmfy the forms found in a large representative sample of all types of 
verbs, such generalizations are generally true only of certain types of verbs, not of others. 

4 Such verbs may not have been unalterable in proto-Bodish ; for corresponding to O.B. 
mt'oñ '' seo ", is West Himalayish tan, 

5 See note at the beginning of this article, 
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Intransitive Verb Forms 


As the Old Bodish intransitive verb is generally simpler than the transitive, 
it will be considered first. Except for its relationship to the transitive, 1t presents 
no serious problems. The prefix of the present tense is generally 6- when 
phonetically possible, of the perfect 0- (zero). Aside from a type of intransitives 
which will be considered under Transitive Type 8a below, -s 1s almost never 
suffixed in the present and only infrequently in the perfect except where there 
is no other way of distinguishing the perfect from the present, or where -s 
occurs in both the present and perfect and is probably part of the root. The 
imperative, seldom given, generally corresponds to the perfect. Typical 
examples of intransitive formation are :— 

Intransitive Type 1. 

*&CV(C), CV(Cs). 

ük' um, k'ums “ shrink (as limbs) " ; Gk‘yug, k‘yug “run” ; àgum, gum or 
tagums “die”; go, gos “stain, lose colour”; dgrib, grib “ decrease” ; 
agrub, grub “be made ready " ; át$'ag, té‘ag(s) “ break" (i.)1; adden, den, im. 
den(s) " go" ; don, don or tüdoh, im. (same) “go”; dadp‘am, p'am “ be 
beaten"; dGp'uh, p'un “begin to decay”; dp'og, p'og “touch”; Gp'rug, 
p'rugs “scratch oneself”; dbub, bub, im. bub(s) “ be turned over" ; Gbyam, 
byams “ flow over, be diffused”; Gbyin, byin, im. Trbyin “ sink in”; Gbyun,. 
byuh, im. byuñ “ come out” (i. of übyin) ; dbye, bye, im. bye “ open ” (i. of 
übyed) ; übri, bri, im. bri “ lessen " (i. of Gp'ri) ; &bros, bros, im. bros “ flee " ; 
Gts‘abs, ts‘abs, im. ts‘obs “be afraid”; ub, ts‘ubs “ whirl” (1); ats‘ogs, 
ts‘ogs, im. ts‘ogs “ assemble ”. 

As -s is phonetically impossible in Old Bodish after -d, -n, -r, -l, م‎ 8 
so terminated offer no assistance regarding the perfect in -s mentioned above : 
&gril, gril “ be twisted ” (i. to sgril) ; át'on, ton im. tton “ come out ” (1. of 
addon); dril, drl “be turned, rolled around”; &drul, drul “rot”; Gp'ur, 
pur "fy"; dp‘el, p'el “increase (n. to spel); Gp'rad, p‘rad, p‘rad “ meet 
together”; ap‘rod, p‘rod, im. ttp‘rod “ to have been delivered " (i. to sprod) ; 
ãbyid, byid or p'yid “ slip" ; @byer, byer, im. byer “ flee in different directions ” ; 
abyon, byon, im. byon “go”; Gbral, bral, im. brol “be separated " (1. of 
Gp ral) ; ats‘ar, ts'ar “ be finished ” ; âts‘ud, ts‘ud “ be put into (i. to ddzud) ; etc. 

Affricate initials in the present and corresponding sibilant initials in the 
perfect are found among intransitive verbs as among transitives: ar, sar 
"rise"; G £ “die”; Gor, gor “escape”; dd£ig, 4g “be ruined” ; 
adéug, tugs, im. ugs “ go in”; Gis‘o, sos, im. sos “ live ” ; ddzad, zad “ be on 
the decline " ; and probably ddzer, zer “ say ". 


Intransitwe Type 1a. 


Present tense Id-: pf. L intransitives may be considered in connection with 
those of the preceding paragraph, for reasons which will be noticed later :— 


1 Desgodins : pf. H'ag, im. fé'og(s). 
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ldan, tlañs or ldans, im. ldon “ rise (n. to slan) 

ldon, tlonr or ldons or NIRE. “become blind ” 

dog, log, im. log ‘come back * (n. to zlog) 
Lun, lhun “fall ” 

If Desgodins was right in omitting lans as the perfect fo of the first of 
the verbs cited above, then that verb should be listed under Intransitive Type 1b. 
But Desgodins gives the vulgar form of the second verb as lof-, and since the 
verb root in the modern dialects usually conforms to the Old Bodish perfect 
except for affixes, we may surmise that Desgodins was wrong and 7 was the 
initial of the perfect. Is lA the initial of the perfect when lt occurs in the present ? 


Intransitive Type 1b. 

*CCV (C), CCV(C)s. 

As d- cannot occur before the following consonantal clusters, the only 
possible inflection for the perfect is -s: bgre, bgres “ grow old ", and similarly 
for bria “ grow wide, extend ", dnan “ be out of breath ", rga “ be old ”, rdib 
“ fall to pieces ” (n. to risb), skyug “ vomit ”, skye “ be born ”, skran “ swell ", 
8greg ““ belch ", sdañ “ be angry ”. 

Since the usual forms for the intransitive are those of type 1 above, with @- 
in the present and 0- (zero prefix) in the perfect, there is some doubt that a- 
ever occurred in the perfect of the spoken language. Although Jäschke gives 
ak‘yol, ak‘yol “ be carried ", at‘tg, at’sgs “ fall in drops ", Desgodins gives the 
perfects k'yol, tgs. It would seem that 4- had been written in the perfect on the 
analogy of &- in the present. And where we find alternative forms for the 
perfect as ap‘ons, p'ons or “م6‎ 07:8, the perfect form with G- is probably incorrect. 
But if Jaschke and Desgodins are correct in citing some verbs with G- in both the 
present and perfect, @- is probably part of the root and the following verbs 
belong m the same class as those of the preceding paragraph :— 

Gk‘yom, Gk‘yoms “rock, wave (of ship, water)”; aGk'rw, Gk ris “ coil (as 
snake)”; dgrim, ügrims “go”; dda, Gdas “ pass over " (probably 1. to bda, 
Gded); adam, adams, im. ddom(s) °“ choose " ; adu, ddus “assemble” (1. to 
sdud) ; 0076, adres, im. adres “‘ be mixed with " (1. to bsre) ! ; ap ag, ap ‘ags “ be 
raised " ; Gp‘yan, dp‘yans “ hang down ” (i. to dpyan); Gp'ye, 85 Pa de 
Gp‘re, üp/res “lean against”; ,0م60‎ üp'ros “issue ” (i. to spro) ; au, dus 
* open, unfold (of flowers)"; ete. I am uncertain whether Ahon “ come’ 
should be considered a root *o% with @- prefix m both the present and perfect. 

ã- could not occur before certain initials, and the following belong in the 
same class, Type 1b: ñu, nus “ weep”, and similarly nom “ satisfy one's 
desire by drinking ", nu “ suck (of children) ", non “ commit a fault”, nom : 
“ be satisfied ”. 

Intransitive Type 2 ? 

*CV(O), CV(C)s. 

ã- is not found in the present of the following intransitive verbs where no 

1< *-sdre; < *-stre? 
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phonetic reason exists for its non-occurrence : éa, t'as “ go”, tá'e, t$'ea “ be 
great", te, t'es “ belong, appertain to”, peb, p'ebs “ go”, ts‘an, ts'ans “ be 
complete ”. The second verb is probably a derivative of the adjective, the 
third is colloquial and seldom found in books, and the fourth scarcely occurs in 
ancient literature, so that we may suspect that these are late formations. 

Yet for a reason to be taken up later in this article, one might expect a 
present G@ts‘- in the following two verbs where we do not find it: sun, téuns 
“snore "*, sub, Subs, im. Subs “ whisper ". Some uncertainty also exists regarding 
ran, rans °“ rejoice ”, ren, rens “ be stiff", lob, lobs, im. tlobs “learn”. Con- 
sequently, the possibility of an intransitive formation without 4- in the present, 
excluding verbs of Type 1b, should be further investigated. 


Transitives in Intransttive Form. 

*aCV(C), &CV(C)a. 

A great many transitive verbs are intransitive in form, except that -s 
probably occurs more often in the perfect when phonetically possible: ak*el, 
k'el “load; spin"; Gk‘yon, k‘yon, im. k'yon “bring” (W.B.); àágud, gud 


ec 


^) 


ruin”; agrag(s), grags “ shout " ; ägru, grus “ bestow pains (upon a thing) ” ; 
üdíag, déags “ establish, found " ; added, ded, im. ded “ drive (cattle) " ; ador, 
dor, im. dor “ throw away " ; üdral, dral “ tear to pieces”; ddrud, drud, im. 
drud “rub”; Gdrub, drub(s), im. drub(s) “sew”; abab, bab(s), im. bobs 
(Rgyalrabs) or &bob (Csoma) “ descend " ; àbor, bor, im. bor “ throw " ; abtyug, 
byugs,! im. tbyugs "to wet”; dbyog, byogs “lick”; Gbrab, brab, im. brob 
“snatch away”; dbrid, thrid “ deceive " ; übrim, brim(s), im. ttbrim “ dis- 
tribute”; Gbru, brus, im. brus " dig" ; bre, bres, im. bres "stretch (net, 
curtain)”; dis'ah, ts‘ans “ press into, stuff” ; dts‘, ts'tg " destroy by fire ”; 
Gis'eg, ts'egs, im. ts‘eg(s) “ repay ”. 

The root vowels are generally retained in the imperative of intransitive 
verbs and of transitive verbs in intransitive form, except for the change of root ? 
vowel -a- to -o-, a change common also to transitive verbs. But there are 
several instances of imperatives in -o- recorded where the root vowel of the 
transitive verb in intransitive form was -e-, as ddzeg, 002698, im. Gdzog “ ascend ”, 
_and âbreg, breg(s), im. brog(s) “ cut off”. One may suspect that -o- in these verbs 
is either erroneous or due to false analogy. 

These transitive verbs in intransitive form not only generally have -s in 
the perfect, whereas an intransitive verb seldom has it unless there is no other 
way to distinguish the perfect from the present or when -s is part of the root, 
but there are at least two examples where -a- is found in the perfect, but -o- 
in the present, a characteristic of certain types of regular transitive verbs 3 : 


1 Deagodins: pf. byug. 

3 The term “root” is necessarily used rather loosely, in this exploratory stage, of certain 
predominant characteristics of the forms of the present, perfect, future, and imperative. The 
root may be said to correspond to the perfect except for b- and -s affixes. 

5 See below. 
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ak‘yog, k‘yag, im. k'yog “lift” ; myon, myans or tmyon, myan “ taste". But 
Desgodins gives the vulgar form of the first verb as bkyag, which looks instead 
like a perfect. If the correct series were ak‘yog, bkyag, im. k‘yog, this would be 
a transitive stem of Type 2 (see below) except that the latter does not have 
-0- in the present tense of -a- roots. The verb myon, etc., is from the vulgar 
language, according to Desgodins. 

Some transitives in intransitive form have @- m the present and perfect : 
džu, adéus “seize”; lam, Gt‘ams “ seize, grasp ”; at‘ogs, 01 008, im. 018 
“ seize, take up (as knife) " ; Gp'ra, dp‘ras “ kick”. 


Transtiwe Verbs 


Excluding transitive verbs of which only one form is found, the simplest 
transitives are those where the initial consonant or consonantal cluster prevents 
any inflection except suffixing of -s in the perfeot and sometimes in the 
imperative :— 


Type 1. 

*CCV(O), CCV(C)s: dkrug, dkrugs “ stir up ”, and similarly dkr? “ wind " 
(tr.), bgran “ number ", bgruñ “ cause to deposit ”, bgro “ argue ", bsgo “ soil” 
(tr.), mag “ commission ”, bt$o, tbtgos, im. tbigos “ make ", brnya “ borrow ”’, 
gtug “reach, touch ", gden “ threaten ", bdug “ fumigate” ; gnan, gnan(s), 
im. gnon “ give”; gtst “invite ", gisub “rub”, bisa “bear, bring forth ", 
g-ye^ “move a thing softly to and fro" ; g-yog, g-yogs, im. tg-yogs “ cover” ; 
g-yo, g-yos, im. 19-108 “ move ” (tr. and 1.) ; g-yob “ brandish ", géun “ pay 
attention”; b£eh, bZeñs, im. tbhéens °“ raise, erect" ; gée “ revile ", géo “ pour 
out”, bsa “ slaughter ", bgo “ He with ", gsun “ speak ", gso “feed”; bsu, 
bsus, im. bsus “ go to meet ” ; glen “ say ", gleb “ make flat ", blag “ listen to ”, 
blu “ransom ". 


Type 2. 

Transitive verbs which most nearly agree with the usual intransitive verb, 
Type 1, are those of Transitive Type 2, which have surd initials in the present 
and imperative but diverge from the intransitive in prefixing b- in the perfect 
and future (except of verbs with initial labial stops), with non-aspiration of the 
initial according to Old Bodish phonetic necessities ; and they regularly suffix 


-8 in the perfect :— : 

*aX‘a(C), bXa(C)s, bXa(C), X‘o(Cs 

até‘a, bigas, bisa, té os * make ” 
aGts‘ag or tis‘ags, btíags, 89 | “walk ” 
San, btšans, bigan, t&on(s) “ hold, keep ” 
Gtá'ab, btšabs, btáab, tá'ob “ conceal ” 
asad, bíad, tbgad, 500 * explain ” 
Gts‘ab, bsabs or ts'abs, bsab, ts‘ob or tts'obs * pay back ” 


Gts'ag, btsags or ts‘aga, btsag, ts‘og ; i. Gdzag,(g)zags, gzag  “ cause to trickle "' 
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tat§‘ag(s) or ats‘eg, béags, bíag, 9 “ split ” (tr.) 
at‘ag, btags, btag, t‘og [11 grind 33 
ap‘ral, p ral, dbral, p‘rol ; 1. Gbral, bral, im. brol “separate” (tr.) 
&p‘ri, p'ri(s), dbri, p/ri(s) ; 1. Gbrs, bri, im. bre “ diminish ” (tr.) 
ap‘rog, 277008, dbrog, 58 “rob ” 
ak‘ol, bkol, im. k‘ol ‘ force to serve " 
Gk‘yig, bkyrgs, bilang “ bind ” (tr.) 
krud, bkrus, bkru “ wash ” (tr.) 
ats‘in or tats‘ins, btéins, bison, tàté'an(s) or TTt£'ms * bind " 
di$'ib(s), btétbs, btéib, t8 tbs “ mount ” (tr.) 
isu, bláus, btéu, lê us “scoop (water) ” 
ats‘e, bt$es, btse, té ‘es “ promise ” 
ats‘ems, btšema, bt$em ** chew ” 
++at$‘o or ats‘os, bt$os or tat8‘os, bt$o, t$'os “ make ” 
ats‘or, (b)éor “pursue ” 
dis‘tr, btsir or ts‘ur, bisir or tgtser, ts ur “press ” 
ais‘e, bises, bise or tgtse “ hurt ” 
Gis‘em, bisems or ts‘ems, bisem, ts'ems “sew ” 
Gis‘od, btsos, btso, ts‘os or ts‘od “ cook "' 
Gts‘on, btsons, bison, ts‘on sell ” 
Gts'ol, btsol, btsol, ts‘ol “geek ” 
di‘u, btus or tus, btu, tus; 1. Gdu, ddus “ gather" 
atun, btuns (Cs.) or Guns, btun (Cs.), ‘un or ttbtun 

(also Cs.) * drink ” (tr.) 
tum, btums or üt^wms, btum, Gi um or btum “ cover ” (tr.) 


A possible exception among -a- verbs is: 00469 or ais‘ag(s) “ split ” above. 

Certain intransitive verbs with ld- in the present and Z- in the perfect were 
listed with Intransitive Type la verbs. Similarly, the following verbs will be 
listed under Transitive Type 2 verbs :— 


ldug(s), tolugs, tblug, tblug(s) éc pour 55 
ldud, tblud, tblud, tblud «give to drink” 


Under intransitive verbs, it was remarked that 4- was phonetically impossible 
in Old Bodish before certain consonantal clusters, and the same was noted of 
Type 1 Transitives. However, some of the Old Bodish consonantal clusters 
could have a prefixed b-. The simplest type of verbs where this occurs have 
l + dental stop initial in the present tense. These verbs apparently belong in 
Type 2, where -a- does not change in the present, as in most of the following 
types, but they have been listed separately because they contrast with types 
with other continuant prefixes.! 


! Bee p. 709-11. In reconstructions tà represents a dental stop. 
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be look 22 

** fold ” 

“ be born" 
“liek” 
“chew ” 

“ repeat ” 


* fall through ” 


Type 3. 


*ItaV(C), blt¢V(C)s, blteV(C), It¢os or ItaoC. 


lia, bltas, bita, Hos or tbita 
Lab, bltabs, bliab, ltob 
liam(s), bliams, bltam 
Idag, bldags, bldag, dog 
ldad, bldad, bldad, ldod 
ldab, bldabs, bldab, ldob 


ldsb, bldsb 


In the following series of types, an important difference from the preceding 
ones j8 noted: some -a- roots which have -o- or -e- in the present tense. 


“ stretch forth " 


* to bless "' 
“ be proud of " 


“throw down " 


“ step over ” (tr.) 
“ spread ” (tr.) 

£t reap 33 

“ breathe " 

“ be checked ” 


* wound ” 


Type 4a. 

*rCoC, brCaCs, brCaC, rCoC(s). 
rkyon, brkyan, brkyan 

rgyon, brgyañs, brgyan 1 

riog, briags, briag, rtog(s) 

risod, brisad 

rtsom, (b}rtsams or rtsoms, brisam, rtsom(s) 
rdzon, (b)rdzañ(s), (b)rdzan 

rlog, brlags, brlag, rlog(s) or brlag 
rlob, brlabs, brlab, rlobs (with byin) 
rlom, brlams, brlam 


rdeb(s),3 brdabs, brdab 


rgal, brgal, brgal, rgol 
rdal, brdal, brdal, rdol 
ra, bras, brna, Thos 
rham(s), brnams 
rnan, brnans 

rma, rmas * 


There are many other verbs of the type of rko, brkos, brko, rkos “ dig ”, 
where the vowel is constant : rgyug “ run ”, rgyo “ run ”, rub “ draw in (air) ”, 
rdze “ barter”, rnyog “ stir up ”, rtib “ break or pull down ” (i. rdib, rdibs), 
rtun “ make shorter", rdug “ conquer", rdun “ strike ”, rdeg(s) “ strike ”, 
rist “ count", rtsig “ build ", riseg, im. 58809 “ pile up ", risen, im. (b)rtson(s) 
“ tuck up ”, rdet “ knead ”, rdzu “ make deceptive ", rdze “ tuck up (clothes) ” ; 


“ 


1 Deagodins: pf. brgyons, fut. brgyon. 
2 T. to rkyon above. 


3 prob. the original form, but of rare occurrence, for rdab-pa " (Jásohke). 
4 It is uncertain whether verbs of this sort belong to Type 1 or Type 4. 
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and like rien, brien, brten, rion “ keep, hold ”: rgol “ dispute ", rdol “ gush 


forth ", rdéed “ honour ”, rdéod “ say ”, and rtol, brtol “ bore, pierce ". 


£i fulfil 33 

éc guard 33 

“ defend ” 

“ hold up ” 

cé expel 23 

“ boil down ” 


fl” 


“ call out ” 

“ rescue ” 
‘accompany ' 
fc show 3? 

»€ sit 33 

«€ add 33 

°“ take " 

“ gmell ” 

** stretch out ” 
“lay dówn ” 


? 


“ take to and fro ” 


“ give up " 
së hft up 33 
te do 37 

“ steep in water ” 
“clean " 
“stick” (tr.) 


‘ call (someone) ” 


“ blame ” 


“ make dry " 


Type 4b. 

*sCoC, bsCaCs, bsCaC, sCoC(s). 

skon, bskans, bskan, skon(s) 

skyon, bskyans, bskyan, (b)skyon(s) 

skyob, (b)skyabs, bskyab, skyob(s) 

skyor, bskyar, bskyar + 

skrod, bskrad, bskrad 

sgor, bagar, bsgar 

sgyon, bsgyans, bsgyan 

sgrog, bsgrags, bsgrag, sgrag(s) and 11507098 ; 

1. dgrag(s), grags 
sgrol, bsgral, bsgral : 

stons, bstans, bstan (?) 
ston, bstan, bstan 

5000, bsdad, bsdad, 15000 
snon, bsnan, bsnan 

snom, bsnams, bsnam 


snom, bsnams, bsnam, snom(s); — 1. mnam 
snyob, bsnyabs, bsnyab, ttsnyobs ° 
snyol, bsnyal, bsnyal ; 1. nyal 


8pog, spags, spag ° 

spon and span, spans, span, spon(s) 

spor or fspar, spar, spar, 118207 3 i. p'ar 
spyod or spyad, spyad 

sbon, sbans, sban 

sbyon, sbyans, shuyan, 

sbyor, sbyar, sbyar ; 

sbron, sbran, sbran 

smod, smad 

skem, bskams, bskam, skom(s) 


1. abyor or übyar 
/ 


All the above verbs have -o- in the present except one. Yet four-stem transi- 


tive -a- roots with s- prefix and with -a- in.the present are found :— 


“hang up ” (tr.) 
ç € carry 3» 


“ grow full ” (i.) 
€t praise 39 
“ relate ” (tr.) 


skar, bskar, im. skor 

skya, bskyas, bskya 

8gan, bsgans, bsgan 

shag(s), benage, benag, shog 
snyad, bsnyad, bsnyad, snyod 


1 Desgodins : pf., fut. bskyor. 
3 Desgodins : pf., im. spege. 
3 Desgodins 604 b, 
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stad, bstad, bstad, stod * put on ” (tr.) 
star, bstar, bstar, stor “file on a string " 
snad, benad, ttbsnad, snod ` “hurt, harm” ` 
sbag, sbags, im. sbogs ; i. dbag, dbags * goi] ” 

sbam, sbams, im. sboms “ collect " (tr.) 
&mra, smras, im. smros 1 “speak ” 


Although I have not made a count of the occurrences in Jüschke's dictionary, 
I believe it is safe to say that the majority of Old Bodish causative verbs in s- 
prefix that have an unaspirated surd stop initial have an intransitive form with 
the corresponding aspirated surd stop initial; and that the causative verbs 
with s- prefix and a sonant stop initial have intransitive forms with the same 
sonant stop initial. The few examples in the above table may be illustrated 


further by :— | 
skum, bskums, bskum, shum(s); 1. Gk‘um, k'ums “ contract ” 
skor, bskor, bskor ; 1. Gk'or ‘surround ” 
skol, bskol, bskol ; i. Gol, kol * boil" 
sgul, bagul, bagul ; i. âgul is ‘move ” 
agrsl, bsgril, bsgril ; OL dgril, gi ‘wind " 
sgre, bsgres, bsgre ; 1. 6 | “ voll ” 
spur ; 1. Gp'ur, pur “ make fly " 
spel ; 1. Gp'el, pel “ augment ” 
Yet one finds quite a few verbs of the type :— 
spub, spubs ; i. dub, bi “turn upside 
down ” 
spyth, 301/4138, im. spt (8) ; 1. Gbyi, byin “lower ” 
The sonancy of the causative prefix is not understood in 
zlog, dogs, bzlog ; 1. ldog, log, im. log “cause to return ”. 


There is no possibility of z- being an error, for z- occurs in old literature, and in 
Sbalti (Balti) as lok’ with the common Sbalti inversion of spirants and affricates 
in combination with l. For ld of ldog, see In itive Type la.? 

Similar to s- prefixed causatives in the morphophonic change 5 of -a- roots 
to -o- in the present are those of 4 :— 


Type 5. 
*áoC, béaCs, béaC, éoC(s) ؟‎ 


Son, théans, Tbšañ, téon(s) ‘empty ” (tr.) 


1 For other examples see Fang-kuei Li, op. oit. (p. 703, n. 3), p. 188 ff. 

1 The ld- of the intransitive has nothing to do with the appearance of z- in this verb ; ef. slon, 
(b}slans, (b)slan, slon(s) “ cause to rise ", i. Idan, lans or idans. 

3 “ Morphophonio" designates morphophonemip alternation of vowels; “ morpho- 
symphonio ", the morphophonemie alternation of consonants. These are two of the prmeipal 
problems in Bodish, and the latter in Sino-Tibetan comparative grammar, A single term is 
needed to designate each of these phenomena. 

4 Desgodins throws doubt on this whole seres: Won, béons, béon; dod, im. of dté‘ad; to 
som, béams or béoma, béam, béom, he added “ vulg. ad praet. et fut.” ; and considered éw vulgar. 
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cé 35 


Sod, b$ad say 
Som, báams or (b)éoms, bšam, (b)som(s) ‘ prepare " 

gu, (b)éus, béu, (b}éu(s) “take off” (tr.) 
Sud, béud, bud |. * rub" (tr) 
sum, (b)óums, béum, (b)éum(s) “ weep ” 

Sur, béur, béur, (b)sur “ singe " 

šer, b$er " compare ” 


Similar as to prefixes in the perfect and future to the transitive verbs con- 
sidered above, but with morphophonic change of -a- roots to -e- in the 
present, are :— 


Type 6. 

*seC, bsaCs, bsaC, sol. 

sen, bsans, bsañ or bsen “hift up " 

sem(s), bsams or sems, bsam, som think " 

sel, bsal, bsal, sol | ‘remove impuri- 
ties 35 

sub, (b)subs, bsub “ stop up ” 


Four-stem verbs with sibilant initials seem to be confined to “ irregular 
-a- " roots and to -u- roots, except for ger, although this may be due to lack of 
sufficient material. 

In a number-of respects the following type is transitional. It has surd 
initials like Types 2, 5, and 6. The root vowel -a- is changed to -o- in the present 
as in Types 4 and 5. The present and future seem to be related as in Type 8— 
here through the common prefix g-, in Type 8 by the sonant initial. 


Type 1. 

*gXoC, bXaC, gXaC, X'oC. 

gt$og, bisag, ttgtsag, tf'og(s); i. روه “كلة‎ té'ag(8) “ break ” 

gtéod, bi$ad, gtáad, té'od ; i. Gté'ad, 140 “cut” 

gton, btan, gtan, ttt‘on or ton ;. 1. don, don ; aden, den ? “ permit to go ” 

gtod, btad, gtad, ttt'od or tbtod “deliver up ” 

gsod, bsad, gsad (lex.) or bsad (usual), sod “ kul” 

gson, bsan, gsan, (gson Cs.) I “ hear " 

gsob, bsab, gsab | “fill out or up"? 
1 p. 999. 


3 Besides the above irregular -a- stem verbs with g- prefix in the present, the only probable 
four-stem verbs found were 
gao, (b)sos or gsos ; L. diso, sos, im. 8 * feed ” 
gtéon, béons or ttbéans (although attributed to Jaschke) “ excavate ” 
However, only the presents of the transitive verb are given in the examples. One may note 
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Type 8a. 
*&l'eUs, bXac,! 87ل‎ 50,5 XoC; i. AX‘eCs,1 1 

. dgega, bkag, dgag, k‘og ; i. Gk'egs, k'egs “ hinder " 
agens, bkat, dgan, k‘on ; 1. ak‘ens, k'ens “fll” 
ãgebs, bkab, dgab, k‘ob ; 1. Gk'eb, k'ebs 3 ‘cover ” 
agel, bkal, dgal, k'ol ; 1. Gk'el, k'el “ load ” 
ages, bkas, 0968, k'os ; 1. dgas, gas “ split ” . 
âgrem(s), bkram, dgram, k‘roms “ spread out" 
âgrel, bkral | ‘ explain ” 
ddebs, btab, t+gdab, t'ob ; i. Gt'ebs, t'ebs “ throw " 

82265, p'ab, dbab, p‘ob ; i. ãbab, bab(s) “throw down ” 

80409, bag, gag, 9 “ put, place " 
00008, btags, dgags, togs “ bind, fasten " 
Type 8b. 
agug(s), bgug or *bkug,* dgug, k'ug . ١ bend” (tr.) 
ágog, bkog, dgog f, 1609 _ ‘take away " 


that Type 7 verbs are confined to surd initials, and, with the exception of the two doubtful 
examples above, to irregular -a- stem verbs. 1 

In Type 8, g- will be found in the future only before dental stops and sibjlants—and in 
Type 7 before dental stops, affricates, and mbilants—but d- in Type 8 futures before guttural 
and labial stops. One might, therefore, consider 

dkri, dkris ; i. dk'ri, ak'ris ‘wind ” 
dkrug, dkrugs ; 1, dk'rug, ák'rugs “ stir up" 

to be from dkri, "bkris, dkri, *E'ris; dkrug, *bkrugs, dkrug, *k'rugs, by analogioal levelling of 
forms to the predommant dkr- of the present and future. d- would then be a phonetically necessary 
substitute for g- prefix in the present and future and these verbs would be assigned to Type 7. 
The following evidence, while not conclusive, is against such an interpretation :— 

1. The only certain four-stem verbs with g- presenta (Type 7) were irregular -a- stem verbs, 
while the two above verbs have other vowels, ° 

2. Ladwags roots for the two verbs ated above are šrs and érug. Now, Old Bodish d- became 
Ladwags s-, as O.B. dpe > Lad. -spe; O.B. dpyt > Lad. spi. And Ladwags s- (< *s., 
*d-) + *eurd stop + -r- > Lad. ér-: O.B. skra > Lad. éra, O.B. skras-ka > Lad. éras-, O.B. 
spra-ba > Lad. éra-, O.B. spran-po > Lad. éran-, O.B. sprin > Lad. árin, O.B. spreu > Lad. 
éreu, O.B. dpral-ba > Lad. sral The only evidence we have on the Ladwags equivalent of O.B. 
dkr- is that of the two above verbs. From the evidence of Ladwags alone we could not determine 
whether Lad. éri and érug were from skri and skrug, or from dkri and dkrug, but one would infer 
the latter from Old Bodish. And as Ladwags is phonetically a more degenerate form of West 
Bodish than Sbalti and Burig, 1$ is unlikely that it preserved tense prefixes in ite verb roots. We 
may infer, then, that the O.B. d- in the two above verbs is a part of the root and nota tense prefix ; 
consequently these verbs have been assigned to Type 1. 

The evidence is different with 


dpog, dpags, dpag * measure ” 
, dpor, dpar, dpar “ dictate " 
dpyod, dpyad, dpyad "try 


which are irregular -a- stems, as in Type 7. We have unfortunately nothing to indicate whether 
d- was & root prefix or the result of levelling of original dpog, *p'ag, dpag, *p‘ogs. 

1 Except verbs with labial initials and roots with sibilant initials. 

* d£ representa d or g. 

5 Examples only of k'ebs. 

* Reconstruction based on Sbalti kuk’-pa, Sikkim kug-gu, Dbus kug-pa “ bend ". 


“ release ” 
“ spread ” (tr.) 
“ bend ” (tr. ; 1. 2) 
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dgod, bkod, dgod, k'od 

ägyed, bgyes, bkye ; i. dgye, gyes 
bkye 2 | i. Gk eed 

ágrol, bkrol, dgrol, k'rol ; i. Ggrol, grol 


° din, btin, gdin, l'in(s) 
ddud, btud, gdud, t'ud or tdud 


adul, btul or tul, gdid, tul “tame ” (tr.) 
Gdeg(s), bieg(s), gdeg or 1190698, teg ; 

1. at‘eg, t'egs ? “lift” 
addon, bton, gdon, ton ; i. ton, ton “cause to go out” 
abig(s), pige, dbig, 719)5( “ sting ” 
Gbud, p'us, dbu, p'u(s) ; i. Gbud, bus * blow ” (tr.) 


p. 


dbud, pud, dbud, p'ud ; . Gbud, ttbud and äbud “ throw down ” 


Gbubs, p'ub(s), dbub, p'ub(s) ‘put on a roof" 
Gbul, pul, dbul, pul “ give" 

bo, p'o or bo or 2508, dbo ` “ pour out ” 

dbogs, p'og, dbog or dbag, p og “impart (counsel) ” 


abyo, p‘yo or p'yos, im. p‘yo or byo(s) ‘pour out ” 
byn, p yun, dbyun, p yun ; 1. dbyun, byun, im, byun “ take out ”’ 
übyed, p‘ye(s), dbye, p'ye(s) ; 1. 251/6, bye, im. bye divide ” 


dhig, béig, géig, (b)8¢q ; 1. adéig, zig “ destroy ” 
adzog, (b)£ogs, 9409, 9 “ hew ” 
ddzin, (b)zun, gzun, zun(s) “ gelze "' 
Gdzur, beur, gzur, zur * shun ” 
ddzed, bzed, gzed ‘hold forth " (tr.) 
ád£al, btáal, g£al, dol “ weigh " 
dd, bisl, gl š “ expel” 
ddéug, btéug, gug, té'ug ; 1. ddéug, £ugs, im. Zugs “ put into ” 
adéun, bisun, gun ; i. alê un ? “ subdue ” 
ddézum, bisum, gum, té‘um ; 1. ? Gté^um “ ghrmk ” (1.) 
üd£oms, bt$om or tZom, g£om, té'om “ conquer " 
ddzugs, blsugs or zugs, gzugs, zug(s) i. ats‘ugs, 8 prick ” 
ddzud, btsud or teud, im. ts‘ud; — 1. Gts‘ud, ts'ud “ put in" 


üdzwm, btsum or zum, gzum, ts um “close (eyes, 


mouth) ” 


The verbs of Type 8a, with regular root vowel -a-, and those of Type 8b, 
with other vowels, correspond precisely as to prefix and initial. 

The verbs of Type 8b probably agreed formerly with those of Type 8a in not 
having -s in the perfect. Out of 21 verbs of Type 8b where the final 
vowel or consonant of the root would permit -8 in the perfect, it is found possibly 
nine times (âdzugs being omitted from consideration, as s is part of the root). 


1 Jasohke bgod ; but in examples nearly always bkod. Desg. bkod only. 
2 Das, p. 68; substantiated by West Bodish kye-. 
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Of these nine, one may question whether the s of &big(s) is not a part of the root 

and whether the future of this verb were not dbigs. ádeg(s) may be a root in -s. 

And (b)éogs appears to be a reconstruction based on a word heard by Jäschke in 

_Ladwags or Lahul. Of the remainder, three instances of -s in the perfect will be 
found to occur with vowel roots where -d occurs in the present ; the system of 

_ denoting tense by suffixation of -d in the present and -s in the perfect will be con- 
sidered under Section C to follow. 

One important distinction between Type 8a and Type 8b verbs is that 
whereas the first have -s in the transitive present, out of 16 verbs of Type 8b 
that could have -s in the present there are only three doubtful instances and 
three apparently certain ones. It appears, then, that verbs of Type 8, with the 
highest development of prefixes and morphosymphonic alternation and with 
maximum morphophonic alternation, were once devoid of tense suffixes, except 
for -8 in the present of Type 8a verbs. 

We may note that verbs of Type 8a with -a- roots that have -e- and -s in 
the transitive present have -e- and -s in the intransitive present and perfect 
when the initial of the intransitive is surd, but -a- in the intransitive present and 
perfect if the initial of the intransitive is sonant. We have only two examples 
of the latter, however. From the one of these examples in which the -s is not 
part of the stem as in dgas, it would seem that -s can be suffixed only in the 
perfect, not in the present. ' 


Irregular Verbs 
` The number of irregular verbs to be found in Jaschke’s dictionary is not 
great, if one eliminates his doubtful forms. Desgodins’ dictionary indicates that 
some of these are erroneous :— 

Gt‘ub, t tbtubs or Gt‘ubs, gtub, at‘ub or btub “ cut to pieces ". If Desgodins’ 
perfect is correct and the future incorrect, this is a Type 2 verb; if the future 
is correct, and the present incorrect, then Type 7. 

&byol, byol, tdbyol, byol “ make way ". Deagodins' elimination of the future 
shows this to be a Type 1 intransitive. 

Gbyon, byan “be cleansed’. Intransitive in form, except pf. vowel as in 
transitive irregular -a- roots of Types 4, 5, T. 

sle, lhas “ plait”. But Desgodins sle, bsles, bsle, and vulg. lhe, lhes, Das ; 
therefore Jüschke's first form literaty, second colloquial. 

Gt‘or, btor, gtor, ator “ be scattered ”. Type 2, except fut. of Type 7. 

Gk rol, dkrol, dkrol, k‘rol “ cause to sound ”. Pf. and fut. of Type 1; pres. 
and im. of Type 2. 

ágam, bgams or gams, bgam, goms “ throw into the mouth ”. Verb with sonant 
initial, inflected like Type 2. 

klog, (b)klags, (b)klag, klog “ read ”, Insufficient number of verbs with initial 
consonant + } to venture an opinion. 


adéo, béos, bio, ddéos ' milk ". Same as dgam above. 
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za or thza, bzas or zos, bza, zo(s) “ eat". Probably the same, allowing for the 
impossibility of prefixing à- in the present. | 

Clarification from Old Bodish texts is needed for such mixed types of verbs. 

Some other verb forms will be considered under Suffixation, Section C.1 


B. DEVELOPMENT oF BopIc VERBAL SYSTEMS 


Having classified the principal Old Bodish verb types, we have a better 
idea of what must be explained. Any theory or theories must consider :— 

1. Prefixes—whether those found in Old Bodish represent all that were 
primitively prefixed ; why both d- and g- appear in Type 8 futures. 

2. Initials—the appearance of both surds and sonants after any tense 
prefix, and the possible functional distribution of sonants and surd aspirate and 
unaspirated initials ; why &- sometimes seems to add a dental to the root initial, 
as in Gté% “ die ” (pres.), compared with the root & found in most Sino-Tibetan- 
languages; the occurrence of ld- m the present tense of some roots with | 
initial; the “م‎ initial in the perfect of verbs with labial initials; 6 initial in 
the future of stems of Type 2, which have initial p° elsewhere ; aspiration of the 
initial of the imperative in Old Bodish, but not (as we shall see) in West Bodish. 

3. Vowels—the change of most -a- stems to -o- m the imperative; the 
occurrence of -e- and -o- practically regularly in the present tense of certain 
types of -a- stem verbs but not of others. 

4. Final consonants—the change of radical final -7% of some verbs to -n 
in the present tense. 

5. Suffixes—why -s is found in the present of some types of verbs, but in the 
perfect of others. (Other problems of suffixes will be discussed in Section C.) 

Many other questions will no doubt strike even the casual reader of the above 
classifications as requiring explanation. But enough have been mentioned to 
indicate that the problems are varied, affecting every positional phoneme in the 
Old Bodish verb. 

Some previous attempts have been made to account for some of the com- 
plexities of Old Bodish verbs, but as the investigators had not formulated the 
types into which these verbs fell, they necessarily had only a vague impression 
of the problems involved. They have concentrated their attention almost 
entirely upon the prefixes and initials. 


Hodgson and Morphosymphome Change 
We shall note here the work of Brian Houghton Hodgson, who seems to 
have been the first to discover an intransitive sonant: transitive surd initial 
series of verbs in Vayu and Bahing,? not because Hodgson proposed any theories 
of the development of Bodish verbs, but because of the apparent influence his 
discovery had upon the theory of August Conrady. 


1 See BSOAS., xin, pt. 4. 
3 According to Conrady, op. ait. (p. 703, n. 1 above). 
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Although the work in which Hodgson stated the contrast in the transitive 
and intransitive initials in Vayu and Bahing is not available to me, I had 
reached the same conclusion by assembling the verbs of this type scattered 
through his vocabularies and grammars and I am in full agreement with his 
conclusion regarding those languages. Moreover, I had noted the same alterna- 
tion in Kanauri, a language recorded since Hodgson’s time. As Kanauri, Vayu, 
and Bahing are the best known representatives of West, West Central, and 
Hast Himalayish respectively, we should be warranted in inferring that the 
intransitive sonant: transitive surd initial contrast is characteristic of the 
Himalayish groups. And of all the Sino-Tibetan groups, the most closely 
related to Bodish are West, West Central, and Hast Himalayish, in that order. 
Because of the comparatively close genetic relationship, one might expect some 
correlation between the Himalayish verbal system and that of Bodish. 

I shall not repeat here the evidence which, according to Conrady, Hodgson 
has already published for Vayu and Bahing. But that for Kanauri, which has not 
been presented before, follows 1 :— 
gab- *' pierce ” (1.) kab- “ bore ” (tr.) 
40g- “ be broken ” téag- “ break, crush ” (tr.) (O.B. btsag 


pf., 98509 pres. (tr.)) 
doón- “ emerge, go out, come out ” toan- “take out" (O.B. bton pf., 


¿don pres.) 
bar- “ burn " par- “ light (a fire) " 
bog- “ be on fire ” pog- “ burn fuel; roast, cook ” 
bün- “ come, arrive " pün-, pun- “ arrive, approach ” (tr.) 
bon- “ be filled ” pon- “ fill”? (tr.) 
bal- “ be broken ” p'al- “ break ” (tr.) 
bol- “ crack, split ” (i.) p'ol- “ split ” 
byañ- “ fear ” (s)pyan- “ frighten ” 
zdg- “ get wet" tság- * “ moisten, wet ” (tr.) 
zür- “ rise (of sun) " sar- “ lift, raise ” 


Even Burig (Purig), a West Bodish dialect, shows an intransitive 
sonant : transitive surd initial contrast in two stems where a surd initial would 
be phonetically impossible in native Old Bodish words :— 
duk-$as “ burn ” (1.) tuk-téas (tr.) 
drul-táas “ go? trul-igas “ make go " 3 


Bodish, and West, West Central, and East Himalayish all belong to the 
Bodie division of Sino-Tibetan. Does this contrast occur in other Sino-Tibetan 


1 From T. Grahame Bailey,  Kanauri Vocabulary in Two Parts: English-Kanauri and 
Kanauri-English ", JRAS (1910), 659-706; (1911), 315-364; Bailey, Linguistic Studies from 
the Himalayas, Asistio Society Monographs, Vol. 18, London, 1920; and Joshi Tika Ram. 
* A Grammar and Dictionary of Kanauri ", JASB, n.s. 5, extra number, 1909. 

t Probably actually £ság-, not téág-, as it is taken from Tika Ram’s vocabulary, where both 
tá and ts are recorded as ch. Bailey, who distinguished the two phonemes, did not give this word. 

3 Bailey, 1920 (gee n. 1 above). 
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groups ? Some evidence exists that it also occurs in Lolo, which belongs to the 
Lolo branch, Burmish section, of the Burmic division :— 


dzo “ eat” to (i.e. tso ?) * “ give to eat, feed ” 
da “ drink " ta “ give to drink " 

du “ go out” tu “ cause to go out” 

de “ wear" te’ “ give to wear" 


Unfortunately, these four examples of Lolo are of unknown provenience. 
August Conrady cited what he thought to be evidence of the same type of 
verbal contrast in other languages of the Himalaya region and in Baric,* but 
his examples are not convinoing. 


Conrady’s Theory 

The fact that West, West Central, and East Himalayish are so closely 
related genetically to Bodish, would naturally lead one to suppose a close 
relationship between their verbal systems. What could be more natural for the 
nineteenth-century scholar than to try to derive a complex system from a 
comparatively simple one ? Conrady ran true to the trend. He tried to prove 
that the intransitive sonant: transitive surd initial alternation was charac- 
teristic not only of Vayu and Bahing but also of the whole Sino-Tibetan family. 
He attempted to fit Old Bodish into this mould, where, taken as a whole and 
as we find it in classical times, it does not belong. As Conrady’s theory has 
never been criticized in detail, it still has a rather wide acceptance among 
Orientalists, and as the Himalayish verbal systems seem to provide a basis of 
probability for the theory, it will be well to consider it here. 

In brief, Conrady contended (1) that most proto-Bodish verb initials were 
origmally sonant; (2) that all prefixes were originally syllabic but had a 
tendency to lose their vowels through the influence of a strong expiratory 
accent on the stem and to become fricatives which freely interchanged on 
coming in contact with the initial consonant of the stem—many prefixes 
probably being only different forms of the same primitive prefix? ; (3) that the 
originally voiced initials became voiceless in transitive verbs and the word was 
uttered in a higher tone as the result of the assimilation of the prefix; and 
(4) that, since non-nasal* prefixes seldom occurred except before transitives, 
it followed that intransitives retained their sonant initials and low tone.5 

This is an enticing theory, but one which is unsound in almost every 
point :— 

1. His premise is extremely unlikely. His contention that most verbs once 

128 and ts probably not distinguished. These words are from A. Henry, “ The Lolos and other 
Tribes of Western China ", J AI 33 (1903), 101. Henry did not speoify the dialect from whioh these 
words were cited. He studied the Lolo of Szemao and Mongtse and knew the vocabulary of the 
Lolos of Taliang. I can only state that the words are not from Woni or Pula. 

2 Op. oit. (p. 708, n. 1), pp. 108-111. ai 

3p, 58. 


i à-, m- are olassifled here as nasal prefixes ; all others as non-nasal, except 0- (zero). 
5 
pp. 73 ff, 
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had sonant initials and that transitive verbs were denominative in origin would 
mean that most of the words of primitive Bodish began with sonant initials, 
a supposition contrary to lingnistic experience. 

2. His surmise that prefixes were syllabic can be demonstrated to be correct,’ 
and some kind of accent or dominant tone on the stem seems the most plausible 
explanation of the loss of the vowel of the prefix. 

Conrady’s statement that prefixes tended to become fricatives is correct in 
a way. One need only look at the tables in the introduction to Jäschke’s dic- 
tionary to see that many Old Bodish non-nasal prefixes became fricatives in 
a number of modern dialects. The falsity of Conrady’s argument lies in his pro- 
jection of these post-classical phonetic shifts into pre-classical times. 

Again, Conrady’s view of the confusion of the prefixes has just enough fact 
behind it to sound plausible at first. Thus, in Sbalti, O.B. g- prefix was retained 
as y-, but O.B. d- became r- before guttural sonant stop initials and y- before 
labial sonant stops. Thus, Sbalti y- may be from 0.8. g- or d-, and Sbalti r- 
from 0.8. d- or r-. This seems confusing to the student of the classical language. 
But these are definite phonetic shifts, the nature of which depends upon the 
dialect. Some of these dialect pronunciations found their way into late literature 
and consequently into Jäschke’s dictionary, together with some false Old 
Bodish reconstructions. Hence, the confusion of prefixes is in the dictionaries, 
and is due only to failure to note the particular dialect in which the altered 
prefix occurred and to trace it to its Old Bodish form. The confusion is post- 
classical, and not of the pre-classical period, when the changes Conrad 
hypothesized would have taken place. 

3. The third step of Conrady’s theory is most difficult to criticize because 
his argument may be termed one of diversity and confusion—produce enough 
diverse facts and you will confuse both yourself and the reader into believing 
that your theory necessarily follows. Conrady added to his mental confusion 
by a broken presentation, so that one can only surmise what his ideas were. 

While Conrady concluded that the “ originally ” voiced initials became 
voiceless in transitive verbs and the word was uttered in a higher tone as the 
result of the assimilation of the prefix, his argument impels one to believe that 
he was led to this conclusion on other grounds. He argued that the four-stem 
transitive verbs have the non-nasal prefixes g-, d-, b-, r-, l-, z-, and s-, which 
intransitives do not have, and of these prefixes s- predominates. He observed 
that some of these prefixes became s- in Ladwags, a modern dialect (p. 51) ; 
that s caused aspiration of the following stop in Prakrit, and s- prefix apparently 
caused aspiration of some forms in Old Bodish and in related languages. From 
Conrady’s recurrent reference to the predominance of s- among the Old Bodish 
prefixes, it-appears that he was led to believe that the s- prefix in some way 
caused the change of the “ original sonant ” initial into a sonant aspirate and 
then to the corresponding surd aspirate, the latter losing its aspiration after a 
stop consonant prefix, *sT"- > I“ > X:, X. 

1 The demonstration of this is too long to be presented here, but will appear in another work. 
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But Conrady apparently realized vaguely that he had not been able to 
reduce all the non-nasal prefixes to s-. For he felt tempted to derive them all 
from gr- (p. 52), and finally decided it was the absorption of the pren which 
caused the aspiration, surdity, and higher tone. 

As to his argument that prefixes influenced the pronunciation of following 
initials, we may note that in the West Bodish dialects, the best preserved 
phonetically of any Bodish dialects, the contrary is true: the initials influence 
the prefixes, 1.6. prefixes are surd before surd initials and sonant before sonant 
initials except nasals, regardless of the sonancy or surdity of the Old Bodish 
prefixes. This applies to s- as well as to the other prefixes. It is unlikely that 
precisely the reverse process took place in proto-Bodish. 

But the most decisive argument against Conrady’s third step has previously 
been presented by Fang-kuet Li—that Conrady derived kí < sk < sg without 
showing how and under what phonetic conditions k‘ arises while sk and sg 
still exist.? 

4. Conrady’s fourth conclusion, that intransitives retained their sonant 
initials and low tone, is contrary to fact. For it implies that Old Bodish intransi- 
tives have initials at least predominantly sonant. Actually, Old Bodish does 
not fall into thei. J”: tr. X formula of the Himalayish languages. A sampling, 
employing -e- and -o- stems with initials from the first five vargas and with a 
present in G- prefix and with a perfect given, shows only fifteen intransitive 
verbs with sonant initials compared to twenty-two with surd initials. The 
great majority of verb stems which have different transitive and intransitive 
forms seem to form the transitive perfects (which Conrady almost tacitly 
assumed to be the primitive form of the transitive) and intransitive stems both 
with a surd initial or both with a sonant initial. But where this is not the 
pattern, it should be pointed out in justice to Conrady that it is almost always 
an intransitive sonant initial and a transitive perfect surd initial which are 
found, not the reverse. Here one may only suggest that the i. J”: tr. I and 


1 This development found in Sbalti and Burig probably extended over all Tibet. In East 
Bodish the best preserved dialect 18 Khams, recorded only by Jasohke, who noted vocalic changes 
and extreme consonantal shifts such as O.B. gr to Khams dr, O.B. d- prefix to Khams y-, O.B. b- 
prefix to Khams v-, eto. ; but like some modern phonemicists, Jasohke was inclined to write in 
a conventional manner if posmble. Consequently it is only by the slips he made that we can infer 
that surd prefixes became sonant before sonant initials in Khams, and that sonant prefixes became 
surd before surd initials, as O.B. agra, Khams zdra; O.B. sbal-ba, Kh. zual-wa ; O.B. sbyar-ba, 
Kh. zuar-10a ; O.B. dpyid, Kh. z&id. 

Unduly influenced by Conrady, A. H. Franoke, in collaboration with W. Simon, made the 
statement in the addenda to Jdschke’s Tibetan Grammar (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), 189, that 
“ a prefixed s generally raises a media to a tenuis ”, which is belied by the much greater number 
of contrary examples following. 

Some minor points in Conrady’s work need correction: s- prefix probably never caused 
aspiration of even a few forms in Old Bodish, as Conrady believed ; those he cited are probably 
modern dialect forms which have occasionally found their way into the dictionaries. His statement 
that some prefixes became s- in Ladwags should be modified to read only before surd and nasal 
initials. 

3 Op. cit. (p. 708, n. 3), p. 152. 
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i. X: tr. X, which make up the majority of Old Bodish verbs, formed one 
system, and i. I": tr. X of the Himalayish languages another, the latter system 
possibly being introduced in Old Bodish through Himalayish influence.1 

Besides the invalidity of Conrady’s arguments, we may note that his method 
was inconsistent. He set out to derive prefixed forms from the corresponding 
prefixless forms in order to establish his “true” causative form (3 ff) But 
later, when trying to prove that aspirated surds arose from prefix + sonant, he 
cited sgal : k'al as proof; i.e. he reversed the process and cited prefixed forms 
as the origin of non-prefixed forms (p. 77). 


! 


Li's Analysis 

It has probably been obvious to everyone who has worked with Old Bodish 
that aspiration could not occur after non-nasal prefixes, and Conrady seemed to 
realize that aspirated surd initials were impossible after the b- prefix of the 
transitive perfect.® But earlier than these perfects with unaspirated surd initials 
and b- prefix were, Conrady believed, the transitive perfects with aspirated 
initials, 

It was this part of Conrady’s theory which Li, having rejected Conrady’s 
general thesis, expanded into an independent hypothesis. In substance, Li 
pointed out that a prefix cannot occur before a (stop) initial of the same varga 
and that therefore, whereas we find transitive perfects b-k-, b-t-, b-ts-, etc., yet 
in the series with labial initial stops we do not find b-p- but initial 2 -. Adopting 
Conrady’s dictum that we must proceed from the simple prefixless forms, Li 
averred 3 that the prefixless simple nouns and adjectives which he had cited 
were “beyond the slightest doubt the original forms ", and concluded that 
aspirated surds were primitive, in certain word groups at least, and the 
unaspirated surds were secondary, due to mechanical phonetic reactions of the 
initial to the prefix. 


Prefixes and Aspiration 

Greater familiarity with Tibeto-Burmic languages other than Tibetan might 
have led Li to less sweeping conclusions. Verbs such as abu, p'ul, dbul, pul 
are quite regular for four-stem transitives, except that we should expect to 
find a pf. *bpul. But in Tsangla, the language probably most closely related to 
Old Bodish, two identical unaspirated surd stops coming together through 
accidence resulted in the corresponding voiceless aspirate: -p-p- > -p-, 
-k-k- > -k'-, ete. If Old Bodish b- were once surd, as most stop consonant 
prefixes are in Kukish, we should have had a *p-pul in the perfect of the above 


l An alternative possibility will be suggested in the concluding ` portion of this article 
(BSOAS. xiii/4). 
* Op. cit, p. 28. 
„° p. 188. Li did not seem aware that Oonrady (p. 28) had suggested this. This is not surprising 
when one considers the confusion of Conrady’s ideas and his disorganized presentation. 
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verb!; and if the same phonetic law once applied in proto-Bodish as in proto- 
Tsangla, this would result in p‘ul, the perfect we actually find. 

Another consideration prevents our acceptmg Conrady’s and Lis assertion 
of the “ originality " of non-prefixed forms in Old Bodish. We may note that of 
twenty-seven consonants (excluding ny, y, w) which might have been prefixed, 
Old Bodish employed only eight or nine as prefixes: g, d, b, m, à, r, l, s, and 
possibly z. Moreover, Chinese and Siamese have surd and sonant spirants not 
found in Old Bodish, but which might have been prefixed in proto-Sino- 
Tibetan. One may suspect proto-Bodish of having lost some of these and 
conceive of a prefix £-, z-, h-, or even f-, which could have caused initial aspira- 
tion and then have dropped, leaving some of the prefixless aspirated-initial 
forms Li considered to be “ original ".? There is also the possibility of loss of 
prefixes by analogical levelling of similar forms.5 

While at the present stage of investigation of the comparative grammar of 
Sino-Tibetan we cannot overlook the possibility that prefixless forms in Old 
Bodish may have arisen from the loss of prefixes, one may concede to Conrady 
and Li the probability that at least the majority of prefixless forms were without 
prefixes in proto-Bodish and that the corresponding prefixed forms were 
secondary. | 

But even so, the attempt to prove a theory rather than let the facts them-’ 
selves lead to the conclusion prevented Li from reaching that logical phonetic 
analysis of the relationship between prefixes and surd initials which was his 
avowed aim. For the evidence he marshalled to prove that forms with surd 
aspirates were “ original" and surd unaspirated consonants secondary leads 
instead to the inevitable conclusion that aspiration by classical times was 
rigidly controlled by prefixes, including 0- prefix. 

Old Bodish has only three types of absolute initials: surd unaspirated, surd 
aspirated, and sonant (unaspirated), if we accept the dictionaries as authority. 
But a survey of the words with absolute initial surd unaspirated stops or 
affricates in Jüschke's dictionary shows them to be loan-words, suspect, or 
probably words from a West Bodish dialect for which the Old Bodish forms had 
not been found. Of the latter words, prefixes may have dropped; and the 


1 Absolute initial unaspirated surd stops tend to become sonant in the Ladwags dialect ; 
seo Sten Konow, LSI, Vol 3, Pt. 1, p.53. We may surmise that this 18 an extension to surd 
initials in a modern dialect of a phonetic shift which transformed surd stop prefixes (at that time 
absolute initaals) of proto-Tibeto-Burmio into sonant stops, in this case *p- > O.B. b-, before the 
introduction of writing into Tibet. AI stop consonant prefixes are sonant ın Old Bodish, which 
can hardly have represented a primitive condition. 

* As the equivalences for these phonemes, even when initial, have not been determined, an 
attempt to discover their equivalences when prefixed has small chance of success at present. 

3 One may note here that some languages recorded in Tibetan writing in Chinese Turkestan 
in medieval times, and closely resembling Old Bodish phonetically, employ @ prefix much more 
frequently than Old Bodish. In Nam, an Anctent Language of the. Sino-Tibelan Borderland, 
London, 1948, Prof. F. W. Thomas has revealed a language which is almost certainly Bodish, 
ie. very closely related genetically to Old’ Bodish but which has an extraordinary development 
of d- prefix. This may indicate that Old Bodish lost some of the proto-Bodish d- prefixes; but 
knowledge of these languages has not advanced far enough to disouss their morphology. 
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Initials of the West Bodish dialects often differ in sonancy or aspiration from 
the corresponding words in Old Bodish and Central Bodish dialects. Li himself 
(p. 151) discounted the forms given by Conrady with absolute initial surd 
unaspirated stops, on the ground that some phonetic peculiarity might account 
for lack of aspiration in reduplicated forms, which those cited by Li were. The 
reduplication probably had nothing to do with the lack of aspiration, but it is 
an indication that the word is a West Bodish dialect form. 

Since all indications point to the impossibility of an absolute initial 
unaspirated surd stop or affricate m Old Bodish, we have a choice only between 
sonant stops and aspirated surd stops in absolute initial position. The question 
whether a once surd initial became an aspirated surd or became a sonant when, 
due to inflection, ‘it stood as an absolute initial can best be decided from the 
verbs whose types we have just analysed. We have a ponsidera bie number of 
verbs of 


Type 2 
Gis‘an, bláans, biéañ, tá'on(s). 
There is no doubt here that the initial of this transitive root was a surd ; 
but when the prefix was non-nasal (b-), the initial was unaspirated ; and when 
the prefix was nasal (@-) or 0-, the initial was aspirated. 

The necessity of a surd stop or affricate initial becoming aspirated when an 
absolute initial is even clearer in 


Type 7 
gtéod, btéad, gtáad, tá'od ; i. Gtá'ad, tš'ad — 
Here, likewise, there is no doubt that the initial of the root was surd; but 
when the prefix was non-nasal (g-, b-), the initial was unaspirated ; and when 
the prefix was nasal (4-) or 0-, the initial was aspirated. 

In verbs of 


Type 8 

ágegs, bkag, dgag, og 

abig(s), p'igs, 0519, p'sg(s) 

the present and future both have sonant initials, while the perfect and impera- 
tive of most of the verbs have a surd initial. This surd initial is unaspirated 
when the prefix is non-nasal (b-), but aspirated when the prefix 1s 0-. 

These verbs effectively show that a primitive surd initial did not become a 
sonant when it was in absolute initial position, but an aspirated surd. 

Prefixes had no aspirative effect on sonant initials, for these were never 
aspirated in Old Bodish. But the effect of prefixes on surd initials may be 
formulated :— 

After nasal prefixes (m-, 5 or 0- prefix, aspiration was mandatory in Old 

Bodish.! 


~ 


1 Except that kL, not LT, is found. 
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After other prefixes (non-nasal), no aspiration could occur. 

Since aspiration in Old Bodish in classical times was entirely a function of 
the prefixes, including 0- prefix, we cannot determine from-Old Bodish whether 
k or k‘, t or t', ete., were primitive in any stem. For if any unaspirated surd 
absolute initials existed in proto-Bodish, they became surd aspirates by phonetic 
necessity in Old Bodish. And if any aspirated surd initials existed in proto- 
Bodish, they lost the aspiration after non-nasal prefixes (other than 0-). Only 
comparative evidence seems likely to determine which Old Bodish surd initials 
were aspirated and which unaspirated in proto-Bodish. So while one may 
readily concede to Li that té“u “ water " is the root of bééus (pf.) “ draw water ", 
this is meaningless in a discussion whether aspirated or unaspirated surds were 
primitive in such roots. For if ناكم‎ had been pronounced *iéu when bisus was 
derived from it, by phonetic necessity it would be pronounced té‘u by classical 
times. Consequently one cannot agree with Li that verb forms with surd 
aspirates were “ original ” and those with surd unaspirates secondary, and we 
must modify his statement that & of s-k-, b-k-, d-k-, ete., “ are shown to come 
' from kh- through a purely mechanical influence of the prefix" to read that 
aspiration or non-aspiration of Old Bodish surd stops and affricates was deter- 
mined by the purely mechanical mfluence of prefixes, including 0- prefix, and 
that owing to this rigid phonetic system, the Old Bodish aspiration or non- 
aspiration of a surd initial gives us no indication whatever whether this was 
primitive or 2015.7 

1 Neither the d- nor the g- prefix so frequently found in “ Nam" (see p. 722, n. 8) control the 
aspiration or non-aspiration of a following surd initial, as in Old Bodish. “ Nam ” may be of 
prime importance for the determination of primitive Bodish aspiration when translation of the 
new language has progressed further. ١ 

(To be concluded.) 


A Transcription for Cantonese 
Notes on Mr. Yuen Ren Chao's “Cantonese Primer”! 
By K. M. A. BARNETT 


I. INTRODUCTION 
NY work of Mr. Chao, “ the father of Chinese phonetics,” must command 
respect. It is not, therefore, without a sense of the boldness of my under- 
taking that I venture in the following pages to suggest ways in which it is 
possible to improve upon the system of transcription he has laid down for 
Cantonese. 

The introduction is worth careful study by the student of any foreign 
language. In it Mr. Chao says, with great justice: “ The problem which an 
Occidental student of Chinese has to face first is to learn what the language 
and writing are and not what they might better be... the most practical 
point of view 18 the scientific, empirical one of learning about what is.” There- 
fore a book about Cantonese intended for the student of Cantonese should 
‘describe Cantonese as it is: there should be no attempt to normalize the 
irregular, to simplify the difficult, to rationalize the irrational ; itis as dangerous 
to strain the links between Cantonese and National Chinese by over-emphasizing 
analogies as it 18 to deny the existence of the links and analogies altogether. 
Many foreign works on Cantonese reflect the antipathy towards the Ngoaykoang- 
lhoo St TL 4& which the authors have absorbed from long residence in Kwang- 
tung: so that any turn of phrase which betrays Kwoakyux B $& influence, 
any modification of pronunciation which tends to obscure any of the 
divergencies between the tongue of Canton and that of Peiping, are regarded 
as deviations and not simply condemned but, what is worse, ignored. Yet even 
the most parochial of Cantonese will sometimes say, for a certain effect, 
'' zammmho?-Longsaio " H; BK J 75 when he ought by rights to say “ mAioyez- 
kafox ” +, Ep 42 4, and there are also undoubtable (though not undisguisable) 
signs in metropolitan Cantonese of the palatalization of initial k-, kh-, z-, 
g-, gh-, h- under the influence of a following -+ or -&. I will mention these in their 
appropriate places. But their relevance here is that Mr Chao, while following 
the standard works in ignoring these developments, has not resisted the tempta- 
tion to assimilate his Cantonese to Kwoakyuz BE $E in places where it is least 
assimilable. I do not refer to the “ Mandarinisms ” in the text of the exercises : 
Mr. Chao has already warned himself of this danger and taken precautions 
against it, and more careful editing would soon get rid of most of these faults. 
But it is surely a mistake (dictated, I think, by a desire to “ normalize ’’) 
to render the Cantonese “ going " tones, especially the “ upper going ", which 
approximates in tonality to the Pekingese “ Upper Even ", by an orthography 
borrowed from the G(woyeu) R(omatzyh) “ Going ” tone. 


1 Published for the Harvard- Yenohing Institute by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1047. 
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But these are points of detail. The chief impression that I have received 
from Mr. Chao’s Cantonese Primer is that 1t is possible, by using sufficient 
ingenuity, to write the Cantonese language by a system resembling that of 
G.R. And if it is the opinion of those best able to judge that the G.R. system 
enables students of Mandarin to learn more quickly and accurately than any 
of the older systems, then it is fair to expect a like result in Cantonese. It is 
with this in mind that what follows has been compiled. 


Il. PRONUNOIATION 
\ Consonants and Vowels 
The following initial consonants are found in Metropolitan Cantonese :— 


3 


Bilabial 
Labiodental 
Dental 

Alveolar 

Palatal 
Palatalized Velar 
Velar 

Labialired Velar 
Glottal 





(1} Whether the unaspirated plosives ahould more properly be written ,م‎ t, k, kw or b, d, 
ÿ, jw is a question still awaiting an authoritative answer that only the machine can 

i give. In my opinion all are unvoiced at the beginning and voiced at the end ; the degree 
of voicing depending on the tone and the succeeding vowel. 

(2) m is voiced except in.sandhi; it is syllabic in the word for “ not ” and in two partioles. 
A mmultaneous bilabial-alveolar nasal (“nm ") occurs in sandhi, and probably also 
a velar-bilabial nasal (“ ngm ”). | 

(3) I have used ‘ is ” because this initial is faintly voiced ın its second element. I have shown 
iz, ts', 8 in both the alveolar and palatal lists because with male speakers either pro- 
nunaation appears to be equally acceptable. Some use one or other in all places ; 
most use whichever harmonizes better with the following vowel; a very few retain 

. the distinction to which Mr. Chao refers at the top of page 19, pronouncing the initials 

which he writes c, ch on the palatum and those which he writes ts, é on the alveoli. 
Women appear to prefer a more forward, true dental position for the whole alveolar 
group, including ' 4"' and I shall refer further to this later. 

(4) The sound here written “y” is a j with lip-rounding, and bears the same relationship 
to ñ as j does to 1. š 

(b) Only before -+ and -«. 

(6) A description of the zero initial will be found on page 728 of this artiole. 
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` And the following final consonants :— 


STOPS 


Unaspirated 
NASALS 


Bilabial š i 1 m 





Alveolar. : ; t n 
Velar k ng 


How well does Mr. Chao render these consonants in his Chapter IT? With 
most of his symbols there is no fault to find. His reasons for preserving the 
traditional distinction between ts, ch, merit sympathy, even if they do not 
finally convince. But I do not think he is right in putting so low as one-fourth 
the number of persons in Canton who have no initial n: from long and careful 
observation I should say that nearly all women and at least one man in four 
show this feature, and that among men of thirty and below the proportion is 
much higher. And in dealing with the initial ng- Mr. Chao has, I think, confused 
two unconnected phenomena, : 

The “ standard ” (male) pronunciation of initial n in Cantonese is as a 
nasalized alveolar lateral; that is to say, the tip of the tongue rests on the 
alveoli, the sides of the tongue are clear of the molar teeth, and the velum 
is incompletely lowered, which allows the breath to pass both over and under 
the velum, i.e. both through the nose and by the lowered sides of the tongue. 
The female pronunciation which corresponds to this has the tongue in the dental 
position, i.e. in the position usually used by men also for L... But only a few 
women lower the velum when making this sound and therefore the majority of 
women make no difference between n- and l-. (Final -n is not affected because 
the sides of the tongue are not drawn away from the teeth.) Now in the mouth 
of a man the dental pronunciation of t- t'- tz- ts'- s- is regarded as effeminate 
(and is so used in burlesque on the vernacular stage) and is therefore not (yet (؟‎ 
acceptable ; but this prejudice does not apply (or no longer applies) to the n-, 
and it seems to me that the l- speakers are gradually predominating over the 
n- speakers. It would be interesting if a survey could be made, say, now and 
in ten years’ time. By that time n- may have begun to go the way of the buzzing 
pronunciation of te, ts's, etc., which is rarely heard except from old men and 
which Mr. Chao therefore has rightly discarded. 

With initial ng- we find two different tendencies, to explain which some detail 
18 again necessary :— 

With the exception of a few interjections and particles, and the proper 
noun prefix Ah, no word in Metropolitan Cantonese begins with an open 
vowel. The long vowels i- and ü- are always pronounced with a noticeable 
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palatal friction which in the case of words beginning with k- E'- or h- (and s- 
tz- ts'- with some speakers) leads to preparatory palatalization of the initial 
consonant, and in the case of words with no initial consonant produces the 
semivocalic fricative which Mr. Chao writes everywhere as $- m the upper, y- 
in the lower tones, but which is really j- before -4 and the sound which, for want 
of a better on my typewriter, I have rendered y- before .نت‎ (The latter initial 
occurs in Kweilin Mandarin before an un-cognate vowel, e.g. -yin (3:2), yen 
(Be) as well as a cognate, e.g. \yün- ‘yen (7k j&).) The long vowel -u has a 
similar labial friction resulting from a very close lip position. This also affects 
initial consonants, the aspirated p'- being enunciated with a much more violent 
plosion (try saying pha phet pho phou phun $* Be Æ $8 HR before a lighted 
candle !) ; unaspirated p- and m- have the lips more protruded than the normal ; 
k- k' give place to kw- kw'-; f- has a constricted enunciation which in the lower 
tones approaches v- (and reaches it In some of the country dialects): and the 
other consonants do not occur at all, being insulated from the -u by an o (as 
lhoo, ngou, zoo, dsou FE 9 HE NH). The labial friction, when no initial consonant 
precedes, produces the semivocalic fricative w- (rendered by some speakers 
also as f-, and in the country also as v- : e.g. the name of the province Hunan 
is normally Wu’naam, but by many women is called Vu’laam and in some 
places Vevu'naam—using w- to show the real $). All other vowels (excepting 
the words mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph) require in the initial 
position a faint stop which can be easily distinguished in a sentence like 8 
ft GR ER Se As, MR Ek XE Ai ZS LS Al 44 FR 18 BH, “ This gentleman is 
Mr. Chiu: he is a pilot of the Eurasia Aviation Co. ”’—Nhe-way* hay Iau 
Sinshaang, cae Au-ah hoangrong kongsi dzow fetkeist; or XQ 85 WEE S FF 
a ag EX? 3 OF, Np du "E WB “Is the Hsin Ya a newly built hotel?” 
** Yes, 16 18 ”’—San-Ah tzaotimm sanmusan zee kah? San ah, san zee keh lhoak. 
The “ stop " can be clearly heard (or felt with two fingers on the throat) before 
 Au- ” and m the middle of “ Au-ah " in the former example, and in “ San-Ah”’ 
in the latter, but not in “ San ah ", which emerges as san nhah, the final particle 
ah being enclitic. 

It is this faint stop which a proportion of both men and women pronounce 
as ngh. I can think of no lower-tone word in which it occurs, the only lower- 
tone words with zero initial being interjections or particles; but in the upper 
serios both occur, most speakers, for example, distinguishing between ak 
of akshao # = “ shake hands ” and nghak of nghakphinn Bg, Si “ to cheat ", 
and between woang-ang “ an oriole ” yg # and woang-nghang “a yellow jar ^ 
Fi 25. Other common words with the ngh initial are nghah “ to straddle the 
legs" BY, nghaam? “correct” HA, nghai “to importune" t, nghan-ghe* 
(or -gheu*) “dwarf” Æ 3f. But most other words of this group have simply 
the stop. Now the distinction 15 not (as Mr. Chao makes it) between those who 
always pronounce ngh- and those who always pronounce zero- ; it is between 
those who pronounce ngh- in all places and those who preserve the distinction. 
For you will have to go to Hah-phunyu F # Æ or Zonntak MB $& districts to 
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find anybody who pronounces zero- where there should be ngh-, and in those 
districts they go the whole hog and drop ngh- and ng- in all tones. To indicate 
the Hah-phunyu pronunciation of such words as nga, and to render those 
words (interjections and particles) which do occur in the lower tones with the 
zero initial, I offer the suggestion that the letter r, an unused letter in Mr. Chao’s 
system, be adopted. This would come in conveniently for the -ra which takes 
the place of -zap -]- in the numbers saamzap (sa-ra: incorrectly given as sa-ah 
in L. 4-4), seyzap (seyra or sey-ya), nquxzap (nguxæra), lokzap (lokra), tsatzap 
(tsatra), paat-zap (paatra), kaozap (kao-ra or kao-wa). These words do not have 
the “ stop ”, except in lokra, tsaira, paatra which often are heard with a strong 
intervocalic stop tnstead of the -k and -é. (I have no idea how, in Mr. Chao’s 
system, such a sound might fairly be rendered.) 

Mr. Chao’s table of initials can, then, be improved by restoring the ngh- 
and adopting r-. If we go further and abandon the ts-/ch- distinction (as 
Mr. Chao has done in the case of zh-), an important reallocation becomes possible. 
This may be seen from the following table of Mr. Chao’s, to which I have added 
my own suggestions (in brackets) :— 


p (p ph (ph) mh (mh) f (fh) 

t (t) th (th) nh (nh) lh (lh) 

tz (zh) te (ch) 8 (sh) 
c (zh) ch (ch) ah (sh) i (jh) 
(yh) 

k (k) . kh (kh) ngh (ngh) x (x) 
kw (kv) khw (khv) u (v) 

b (b) bh (bh) m (m) v (f) 

d (d) dh (dh) n (n) 1 (1) 

dz (z) ds (e) z (8) 
} (2) jh (e) zh (8) y (i) 
, (y) 

g (g) gh (ghb) ng E h (h) 

(r 

gw (gw) ghw (ghw) w (w) 


The reasons for some of these suggestions may become plainer when I come 
to Mr. Chao’s finals : suffice it to say for the present that they have released 7- 
مر‎ take the place of +-, thus avoiding the clumsy tzu, and y- to indicate the vowel 
¿ and its cognate semivocalic fricative. We also have a reserve in the shape 
X v, and if we find we still need an extra vowel symbol we might be able to 
mlist v for the purpose, rearranging as below :— 
kw (kw) khw (khw) u (wh) 
gw (gw) ghw (ghw) w (w) 
So much for the “ initials ". When we come to the “ finals " I regret I do 
20t find Mr. Chao’s system nearly so satisfactory. 
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Cantonese has, so says Mr. Chao on page 21, six main vowels. It is difficult 
to understand what he means by the word “ main", and when it appears 
on inspection that he has used the symbol u for the totally distinct vowels 
-u: and -y:, and o for -u and -e as well as -o and -o, I am much afraid that it 
does not mean anything at all, and that what Mr. Chao really intended to write 
was ' In the Roman alphabet I can find only seven letters suitable for writing 
vowels, and I have already used two of them (w, y) for writing consonants : 
I am left with a, e, z, o, u, to which I now add the digraph eu, and I will do 
the best I can with these ”. 

Cantonese as spoken in the metropolis has twelve simple vowels; or if 
6, à, and e are counted aa distinct from o, a, and ©, then fifteen. The task 
facing Mr. Chao was that of compressing these fifteen vowels and their combina- 
tions into intelligible symbols, using only the letters a, e, +, o, u, and providing 
&t the same time for the tonal modifications. 

The twelve vowels are: i (10), y (21), e (31), ع‎ (52), x (22), u (19), u (27), 
o (67), a (96), œ (range from œ 44 to e 36), a (range from a 84 to à 85), and o 
(range from o 38 to 6 57). (For the key to the position-numbers see the chart 
reproduced below.) 


CHART TO ILLUSTRATE THE CANTONESE VOWEL POSITIONS 


Front Back 





Key : Give the number which appears at the left first ; then that which appears 
at the top (or bottom). | 
The -y of the diphthong -ey is between a rounded I and a rounded e. 


Without some such chart Mr. Chao and I may be at cross purposes; he 
speaks of the value a certain vowel has in the American dialect of English, 
a dialect which I have not studied and comprehend with difficulty. And 
when Mr. Chao illustrates the Cantonese front vowel a by the English back 
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vowel a in “ Brit. cut” (page 21) I feel that the obstacles to comprehension 
are too high. 

To use -o for the long back vowel -2: as well as for the short or medium back 
vowel -o in all its positions is probably safe ; or to use it for -o in all its positions 
and for -u might be safe. But there is danger when it is used not only for all 
these three but also for the middle vowel œ in all its positions as far as -o. 


Thus we have :— 
pj ho: “to coax" written xo 
BE hot “to open" 2 xoai 
y Æ hon * to watch ” 7 xoan 
zx huy “empty ” » xong 
J& hoy * market ” T xoi 
Bf ho: “ boot" 53 xeu 
# hece “incense” x xeung 


in which “ xol " is clearly out of place; and 
AJ tso “ beginning" written cho 


n té'or (interjection 5 tsoal 
used by 
women) 
# ten “Spring” 5 chon 
ix té'o ‘a boil ” ME teoang 
W šu) “to pour ” R chong 
Bx téáey “to blow” 5 choi . 
fi té'oæn “window” " cheung 


—here “ chon " and “ choi” should be in the same list as “ cheung ”’, if it can 
be arranged. 

It is even worse when we come to the -u group. And here, if the digression 
may be pardoned, I would mention that one of the main difficulties I have 
found in teaching Cantonese to Englishmen is an apparently psychological 
objection, on the part of a large proportion of pupils, to the sound y. It may be 
because in English this sound is associated with unacceptable dialect (such as 
(giyrn for “ tune ”, or heys for “ house"). Anyhow, there is a marked reluctance 
to make the sound, and for it is substituted, as the nearest alternative, either 
the English tur (e.g. loak yux “to rain" ¥ B$ will be pronounced “ lock 
yew ”) or else, as a gracious concession to the teacher's efforts, eu. Unfortu- 
nately there is already a sound tzu (properly tru) in Cantonese, so that any 
attempt to distinguish between jru met “ to wag the tail" #8 Jë and yy: mei 
* fish tail" f JZ is doomed to failure. It is not going to make this any easier 
if Mr. Chao’s orthography is accepted, for we find these two widely differing 
sounds written yiu mee and yu mee respectively. And how is the beginner 
going to pick out the difficult -y: -t -u sequence in zy: jiu “a pigs back ” 
37 HE when it is written cu-tiu, and the reverse sequence -tz -u -y: m tu jy: 
“ according to " when it is written cuniu R pA? 
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But Mr. Chao has set himself a difficult task, and has come fairly close to 
accomplishing it. It is only fair, before going further, to see if we can do any 
better with these unpromising materials. 

' The full list of finals is slightly longer than that which Mr. Chao gives in his 
Table 4 on page 23 of the primer. The following occur :— 


L M S8 L 8 L L SL S8 L L L * 


al g* 13 À yi e: ot 2 u‏ /!& ين 
aJ al ei ey OT wi‏ 
au àu LU ou‏ 

am åm rm 

ain an rn ym en "un un 
an ap aJ ED m | ecen UN O:I) 

aip ap LP 

art at rt yt et òt wt 
ak àk ak ek Ik eck uk ork 


* L = long; M = medium; 8 = short. 

From this list it is obvious that there will be difficulties with the a group 
and the e, o, 2 group, but that all the other groups fall easily into place now that 
we have recovered 4 from the consonants. 

The only a’s that will give us any trouble are the aang group, since here 
we have not only a short front & and a long back a, as we have elsewhere, but 
a medium long front a as well. This sound occurs in kaang “ to walk" f7, 
zaak “to scare" Kf, raak “to engrave” Fi], zaak° “black” 58 (but not 
zaak “ guest” % which has a:), all the words pronounced laak and lhaak?, 
most of those with mak and mhak, nghak “to cheat” Bg, phaak" “to compel" 44, 
laag in hammbh(aang) laag “ all” wg Wis Wr, Thang in ph(eng)lbengph(ang)lhang 
“bang!” jpg BA pxe DÉS, maang “blind” 8 (but not maag, maaq which have 
a:) and a number of other words. Clearly this group is important enough 
to be distinguished in the writing. A possible solution 18 to write those -aang 
and -aak words which have back a with the letters aong, aok. 

The greatest difficulty with the o group comes from the finals een, uy, 
orn (eung, ong, oang), and the corresponding finals in -k; since here again we 
have three different vowels with only one symbol to share between them : 
for we cannot seriously use eu for a sound that has nothing of e or u in it. 
But we can reduce the size of the problem by restoring -uy and -uk to the -u 
group, to which they are as near as to the -e (keeping the long -u distinct, 
perhaps, by always writing in the w before it of which I spoke on page 728) ; 

1 -4 and -ð oocur only in the final particles d (peremptory question), Ad (command), oh 
(politeness), tAdhpdh (expostulation). 

-å ocours only in the final particle a? (injured innocence); the initial particle za (anger), 
the proper noun prefix ah and the numeral ra (s e page 729). 

2 -& (short) occurs only in the interrogative final particle mhe°. 

2 -1 ocours only in nhe” (interrogative, or marking a pause: not nhe? “ There!” which 
has c:) and -ts° (-er). 

4 This 13 the value for all the words which Mr. Chao writes -ok but not for ok “ house ", which 
really has o-, although it is regarded as rhyming with the others which have -u- Ed. 
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and we can then make two parallel columns leaving out only o*, viz. by keeping 
o for 2, o, ó and using the digraph eo for o :— 


60 (o*) 0 

601 01 
ou 

eon on 

eong ung ong 

eot ot 

eok uk ok 


and since (o*) occurs in only three words, and they all in the same tone, we 
can conveniently write this with uo. The only point of which the student has 
to be specially reminded is that eo is short in the endings eon, eot, long in the 
remainder. We can write eos instead of eoy without doing violence to the -4, 
since, as noted on page 730, the -y in ey is really a rounded r. 

The complete table of finals can now be put together, and it will be found 
that only two sounds are left out of it: medium final à, and short final e. 
And if we allow the letter -a when final to stand for medium à, we have to find 
orthographies for only three words in the language: the final particles d, 
lhă, mhé. They are all in the same tone, so no embarrassment will be caused if 
we write them al, lhal, mhel. 

This leaves out, of course, the small number of words that have no vowel 
at all: the negative mu, the interjection mu, ngu in various tones (nguv, 
nguh, ngu) and the angry exclamation z'ng, which has either a syllabic ng 
preceded by an h, or the same preceded by a voiceless ng. How Mr. Chao 
would write the last-mentioned word I have no idea, but evidently his reason 
for writing a totally unjustified -u in mu and ngu was so as to have a base 
on which to build his tone changes. But why ? Mu occurs in only one tone, 
and if it occurred in all three could easily be written m, mx, mm. Ng, g, 4 
certainly look a little peculiar standing by themselves as words, but if so it 
would not seriously prejudice the system if they were written ng, ngg, nq. 
And then the interjection could be written simply æng. 


III. PRONUNCIATION 
(T'ones) 
Regarding the tones I have little to say : about the method of writing them 
somewhat more. The “lower rising tone” would be more accurately shown 
on the diagram on page 24 of the primer as 


since this tone shares with the “ upper going ", the “ lower going ”, and the 
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“ upper even pinn'tam " the quality of sounding the same backwards (on the 
wire recorder) as forwards. The “ lower even tone " would be better shown as 


N 


(i.e. 10: instead of 21:) to indicate that it begins on a distinctly lower pitch 
than either the “lower going" or the “lower rising”. 

It is open to question to describe the 55: tone as “ upper even pinn’tam ”’, 
for this remarkable tone seems to have borrowed from all the others. Thus 


we have 

tseung" "gun" derived from tseung “spear” $f, FR 

cheung® “ very short ” w ,  ]heung "long" R 

ian? in “iatkoh-ian°” (“all " , yan * man" À 
alone ") 

ka? in “ cahka^-1? " (“to pre- 5 »  KAX “ false " 2E B B 
tend ”) 

1° in the same ., , ih * meaning ” 

mhui" “little girl" (in derog. 3 »  muy*  ' younger sister” #k 
sense) 

taai?“ tiny ” » 0» day "big" 


and numerous other examples where the tone of the underlying word is other 
than “ upper even ". It would seem better to write this tone as a separate tone 
in its own right, otherwise the student is confused. If we write (in the last 
example quoted) iaat”, he may think that the word has some connection with 
tar (“ low ”) f£, or if we write daay®, that the pronunciation is still in the lower 
Series. 

There are also several variant tones where the variation consists of a falling 
instead of a rising inflection. All these so far as I have observed are particles, 
the most noteworthy being :— 


(1) The final particle woh (or wor), meaning “so he says" (equals 
literary zz), has a variant pronunciation wor** (2120:) meaning 
“ go he says, but I don't believe him ". 

(2) The final particle caz** (352:), which means “ Woah! Not so fast," 
is pronounced as though derived from a caz which, however, 
appears not to enjoy a separate existence. 

These can always be written with two asterisks instead of one. 

The method of writing the tones haa suffered from the decision to use the 
old traditional bheng, zeug, xoy, yap AS عل‎ = A classification instead of taking 
the tones as they are actually pronounced, that is to say, with the middle and 
lower entering treated like upper and lower going, and the upper entering as a 
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special case of the “ upper even pinn itam ". It may be unfair to accuse Mr. Chao, 
as I did at the beginning of this article, of trying to “ normalize ” Cantonese m ` 
relation to Mandarin. But whatever the reason, it has the result of spoiling 
his otherwise excellent and ingenious system. I offer the following suggestions 
for improvement :-— 


Any ‘system of rendering the Cantonese tones is, I think, bound to fail 
unless it rests on a threefold division (high, medium, and low) instead of two- 
fold. So divided we find ourselves with seven basic tones :— 


High (1) Level (long or short) 55: 
(2) Falling 52: 
Medium (1) Level 33: 
(2) Rising 35: 
Low (1) Level 22: 
(2) Falling 10: 
(3) Rising 212: 


The two tones in the High series are those described as the zeugbheng pinn’sam 
_ 25 # F and the zugbheng مل‎ ZR respectively. Those in the Medium series 
are the zeugroy f =& and zeugzeug عل‎ E, and the three in the Low series are 
the hahzeug F E, hahbheng F 2B, and Àahzoy F zk. The zeugyap عل‎ A 
appears as a distinctly shortened form of the high level, and the congyap rh A 
and hahyap F A as slightly shortened forms of the other two level tones, 
and the only cases that will require special noting are a few particles which 
have the intonation of the zeugyap without final -p, -t, or -k. 

It will be seen later whether the system will stand a threefold division of 
initials. But let us first consider the finals. Mr. Chao has taken as the basis 
of his system 

bheng == Peking 186 tone coy = Peking 4th 

Herein he would seem to have broken his own excellent rule quoted at the 
beginning of these notes. If we look in Cantonese for the tone whose actual 
enunciation most closely resembles the Peking 4th tone, it will be the Canton 
zeugbheng ; and the Peking lst and 2nd tones are most nearly represented 
in actual sound by the Canton zeugroy and zeugzeug. But it is sound that we are 
concerned with, not etymology (if we are to study Cantonese etymology we do 
not begin with Pekingese) and I therefore suggest that a more correct basis 
would be :— 


Level tones (zeugbheng pinn'iam, zeuqyap, zeugroy, congyap, hahxoy, 
hahyap) to be based on Peking 1st tone, i.e. no change in the 
basic vowel. 

Falling tones (zeugbheng, hahbheng) to be based on Peking 4th tone. 

Rising tones (zeugzeug, hahzeug) to be based on Peking 2nd tone. 
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This would have the added advantage of requiring changed orthography for 
only four instead of for five tones. 


Now let us see what result we get. 
Rule:—LEvEL tones: leave basic spelling unchanged, except when 

it is necessary to indicate the short form of the HIGH LEVEL 
(zeuqyap) in a word which has no final -k, -p, or -t, in which 
case add -l. 

FALLING tones: change -m, -n, -ng to -mm, -nn, -ng; change 
-4 and -u (when they are not the main vowel) to -y and -w; 
in all other cases add -A. 

RisINa tones: change - and -u (when not the main vowel) 
to -e and -o; change -m, -n, -ng to -rm, -rn, -rng ; in all other 
cases add -r. 


TABLE 
(To replace Table 7 on page 27 of the Primer) 





3L M 8 L@ 8 L L 8 L 8 L L@ 
1 L aa & al ea e i y eo uo o wu 
- F aah ah eah eh ih yh eh {uoh oh wah 
R nar ar ear er ir yr eor  uor or wur 
L aai ai ei eoi O1 wui 
-1 F aay ay ey eoy oy wuy 
R aae a0 هه‎ ece oe wue 
L aau au iu ou 
-u I aaw aw iw ow 
R aao ao io 00 
L nam am im 
-m F aamm amm imm 
R aarm arm irm 
-P L aap ap ip 
L aan an in yn eon on wun 
-n F aann ann inn  ynn  eonn onn  wunn 
R aarn arn in yr eorn orn  wurn 
-t L aat ab it yt eot ot wut 
L aong aang ang eang eng eong ung ong 
-ng F &onq sang ang  eanq enq eonq unq ong 
KE aorng sarng arng earng erng eorng urng omg 
-k L aok aak ak eak ek eok uk ok 


Special: el x» ea short 
i L, R, F, at sides: Level, Rising, Falling. 
2 L. M. S. at top: Long, Medium, Short. 


It remains now to see whether the system can be completed by devising a 
threefold set of initials to represent the three “layers ” of the tones. 

To do this I propose to regard the simple initial, where possible, as belonging 
to the middle “ layer ”, since this is the only level which does not vary with 
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emphasis, all high tones becoming higher, and all low tones lower, when stressed. 
Then it will be easy to extend Mr. Chao's idea of adding an A for the high tones 
(lh, mh, nh) to other initials, and to devise some other means of indicating the 
lower tones. After trying out a number of devices (in which labour I am deeply 
indebted to Professor W. Simon for assistance and criticism), I have come to 
the conclusion that the best letter to indicate the low tones is r. 

The following table provides for all the cases which occur :— 


Orig. sound : م‎ p' t t' k k' kw  kw' zero pure! tz is' 


stop xero 
High . bh ph dh th gh kh gw kwh q h zh oh 
Medium b p d t E k gw q — Y o 
Low br dr tr gr kr gwr kwr (qr) r zr or 
Orig. sound : f . 8 h j y w 1 m n ng! 
High fh Bh xh jh (jh) wh bh mh nh ngh 
Medium . f 8 x j (j) w 1 ' m n ng 
Low . dr ar xr jr Gr) wr Ir mr nr ngr 

Norss 
(1) The “ pure zero” (smooth entry without glottal stop) occurs only in the cases noted on 
page 727, 


(2) See below for the gyllabio m and ng. 


Rule :—Taking q as the sign of the glottal stop, z and c for the alveolar 
affricates, and discarding the y- initial as an unnecessary 
refinement, we have a list in which the middle tones have 
the simple initial. Add -h after the initial for the high tones, 
leaving h- to stand for the smooth entry in that series. Add 
-r after the initial for the low tones, leaving r- to stand for the 
smooth entry in that series. 

Provision has then to be made only for the syllabic m 
and ng words. The negative which Mr. Chao writes mu is 
dealt with easily: initial m, low series mr, final zero, falling 
tone -A :-—:mrh. The ng series might be difficult if there were 
a complete set of them, since ngh might then stand for the high 
level tone or (if it existed) the middle faling; and mgr 
for the middle rising or low level. But as there are only four 
sounds in this series, no confusion is caused by following 
the same rule:—high falling, nghh; low level ngr; low 
falling ngrh ; low rising ngrr. These collections of letters look 
ugly, but to my view no uglier than the ngu, ngus, nguh 
of Mr. Chao's version. 


In the first chapter of these Notes I carefully avoided expressing a positive 
view on the value of a system of this kind. Having been brought up on the 
International Phonetie Alphabet I naturally incline to use that alphabet or 
some modified form of it. I have had perforce at one time or another to use the 
systems of Wells Williams, Eitel, Dyer Ball, Wells, and O’ Melia, aud I shrink 
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from the thought that yet another system of Cantonese romanization is to be 
let loose in this orthographical Babel. But J must give weight to the evidence 
that the G.R. system has been found to assist the student of colloquial Mandarin 
to acquire a correct pronunciation, and not to hinder him as most other systems 
are said to do. This modified Chao system may reproduce this success in teaching 
Cantonese. But I doubt whether its application will be wider than to just 
spoken Cantonese. Those students who, like myself, approach the Chinese 
Classics and even modern written Chinese from the Cantonese pronunciation 
and in the Cantonese tradition will never, I think, write of Confucius as 
Xurngfhwuhzir or Mr. Hu Shih as Wruh Shek, though we shall always so speak 
of them among ourselves and translate them so when talking with waichiang 
scholars. Nor, I think, will cartographers readily print us maps on which 
Hong Kong is shown as Xheonggorng and Harbin as Xhaajrirbhann. One 
difficulty is that the words are so long, another is that they are slightly alarming 
to anyone who has not learnt the system (though no more alarming, and much 
less misleading, than the shths and teus and erhs of Wade's Mandarin, or the 
szs and tszs of Eitel's Cantonese). For the purpose of making maps, of course, 
the expedient of rendering all sounds as if the tone were middle level might 
recommend itself, and for all purposes the length of words could be reduced by 
my alternative suggestion of keeping the simple initials given in the list on the 
last page and distinguishing the three levels as follows :— 

Hian tones spell in CAPITALS. 

Medium tones spell with Capital Initial. 

low tones spell all in lower case. 
If this suggestion were adopted it would be advisable to adopt a letter for 
the zero initial (either A- or r-) and to write proper names with underlining. 

Under this modified system Confucius would appear as XurngF W U HZar 

and Mr. Hu Shih as wuh SEK; Hong Kong would be XEONQGorng and 
Harbin XAAjrBANN. Maps and reference books might use Xungfwuct, 
Wu Sek, Xeong Gong, Xa Jt Ban, which would be fairly recognizable. 


+ * * 

I set out to suggest improvements in Mr. Chao’s system, but seem to have 
modified it not a little, for which I hope Mr. Chao will forgive my temerity. 
The comparison can be seen by taking a passage at random from his exercises 
and setting it out in Mr. Chao’s orthography with the two alternative methods 
following :— 

Lesson 16 
(Chao) 
DAY ZAPLOK FOH: CONGEWOAK DEYLEE 

Senshaang. Ngoxdey kamyat1  xeeshao hoak Congkwoak  deylee. 
Congkwosk hay shaykaay-zeuq yanxao tzoy to keh kwoakka, chamuto® 

1 kamyat: the usual pronunciation is kammat and I have so rendered it. 
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cimm dsun-shaykaay yanxao keh 1 sey-vann ci iat. Daannhay Congkwoak 
keh yanxao, toshow 2 juh xae tongbinn punxbow. Sainaam keh Saidzoaq, 
saibinn keh Tsengxoae, saipak keh Sankeung Shaag, dhongmaai pakbinn keh 
Mongkwux, — koxti š zokdey-shuh yanxao peekaaw-zeuq xeishio. Daaytoshow 
keh yanman hay juh * xae koakshaag-loebinn. Tzoy pak kox-kee-shaag hay ' 
Tong Saam Shaag, tzek hay Liuneng, Katlam, dhong! Xaklong Koang^, 
ngoaykwoak-yan yaozi kiw ghoe dzow Munxcau°. 

Lee. Koxshuh keh yan haymuhay dzawhay kiwdzow Munxcau’yan ah 2 

Sg. Muhay. Simdhau* Gheiyan yap kwaan keh zihaw, ghoedey dzaw 
fansaann juh ° xae noaydey koak-chuh, dzihdsong ° Mankwoak yixloai yixkeng 
dzimmdzimm* dhong Xoannyan dhongfah-cox, shoxyix yinndzoay Gheiyan 
dhong Xoannyan tou? fan-mu-chut lhoh. Cih-in yinndzoay xae Tong Saam 
Shaag keh yanman, toshow hay Xoannyan, ghoedey daavpunn hay xae 
Shaantong pun-xoy keh. 

Lee. Yit’ho haymuhay istkoh shaag ah t 

Sg. Hay, Yit’ho, Chaatxayix, Soiyunx, yaw kiwdzow Noay Mongkwux. 
Tzoay loaklai naambinn ti® hay Woang Ho lauwek keh pakbinn kee-shaag, 
—Shaantong, Hopak, Honaam, Shaansai, Shimxsai, Kamsok, Neng’hah. 
Nhi ° shuh hay Congkwoak kwuxdoay manfah tzoy faatdaat keh deyfoang. 
Xog Tzix hay shaang® ممع‎ Shaantong keh lhoh. 


SAME PASSAGE (revised as above) 
(1st Alternative) 
DRAI SRAPLRUK FO! ZHUNQGWOE DREILREE 


Shinnshaang. Ngrordrei ghammmrat xeesao xrok Zhunqgwok dreilree.!? 
Zhunqgwok  xrai saigaai-sreong jrannxao  zeoi dhoh gea gwokghah, 
chahmrhdhohx 1: zim crynn-saigaai jrannxao sei-fran zhih jhat. Draanxrai 1° 


1 This keh is better omitted. 

* Better: toshow xae tongbinn punxbow ju keh, The text order stresses juh, which I am 
sure is not intended. 

3 kox kee-koh rokdey is more natural. 

t Better: ممم‎ koak-shaag-loebinn juh keh, for the same reason as ?. 

5 dhong: better omitted. After Xaklong Koang° a Cantonese would usually repeat the words 
“saam shaag”’. Also after Soiyunx, below. 

° Here the order fansaann juh xae . . . is permissible owing to the idea of motion. But more 
natural would be fansaann tow noaydey koak-chuh juh and I have so rendered. 

" daong ... yixloai is sufficient; dzihdsong... yixloai is in my experience seldom used 
except the intervening words be a whole clause, as “ ghoe dxihdsong lai Iengkwoak yixloai ” 
(* Since he came to England "). Here we might have “ drihdsong Mankwoak kaakmeq yixloai”’. 

$ tou should be tou? ; ti should be ti? ; nhi should be nhi’. 

° If“ born ” is to be emphasized I think °“ shaang " is too weak a word: if not, then the order 
ig wrong. 

* Xog Txix chotehay draw hay xae Shaantong keh lhoh,” or 
“ Xog Trix hay ممع‎ Shaantong shaang keh lhoh.” 

10 For the meaning of italics and bold print, see the chapter on Stress, selow. 

11 Or chahmdhohx, see the chapter on Stress. 

12 The usual pronunciation is (__dai) with a nasal vowel. 
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Zhunqgwok gea jrannxao, dhohsou xae dhunqbrin bwurnbrou zry gea. Shay- 
nraamm gea Shayzrong, shaybrin gea Chenqxoe, shaybhak gea Shann’gheonq- 
saarng, trungmraay bhakbrin gea Mrunqgwur, — gor gee-go srukdrei-sy 
jr&nnxao beegaau-sreong xheysio.  Draaidhohsou gez jrannmrann xae gok- 
saarng lreoebrin zry gea. Zeol bhak gor-gee-saarng xrai Dhung-Shaamm- 
Saarng, zhek-crat Lriwnrenq, Ghatlramm, Xhaklrunq-ghonqx, shaamm saarng, 
ngroigwok-jrann jraosrih gtu-kreoe-zrou Mrwurnzhawx. 

Ires. Gorsy-gea jrann xraimrhxrai 1 zrauxrai giuzrou Mrwurnzhawxjrann a ? 

Sg. Mrhxrai. Shinntrawv Kreyjrann jrap gwhaann gea-srihxrau, kreoedres 
zrau fhannsaan dou nroidrei gokey zry, crunq Mrann'gwok jrirlroy jrirghenq 
zrimzrimv trung Xonjrann trunqfaa-zor, sorjrir jrinzroi Kreyjrann trunq 
Xonjrann dhou fhannmrhcheot? lo. Zijhyh jrinzroi xae Dhung-Shaamm-Saarng 
gea jrannmrann, dhohsou xrai Xonjrann, kreoedrei draaibwun orar xae Shaann- 
dhunq bhwunnxeoi gea. 

Lree. Jritxroh xraimrhxrai! jhatgo saarng a ? 

Sq. Xrai, Jritxroh, Caatxhaahjrir, Sheoyjryrn, shaamm saarng, jrau giuzrou 
Nroi-Mrunggwur. Zoi lroklray nraammbrin dhe xrai Wronqxroh lrawwrek 
gea bhakbrin gee-saarng — Shaanndhunq, Xrohbhak, Xrohnraamm, Shaann- 
shay, Sirmshay, Ghammshuk, Nrengxraa. Nhi-sy xrai Zhunqgwok gwurdroi 
mrannfaa zeol faatdraat gea dreifhonq. Xurngzir cheot-sai zrauxrai xae 
Shaanndhung gea loh. 


SAME PASSAGE (2nd Alternative) 
dai sapluk Fo: ZUNQG wok deilee 
SINnSAANQ. ngordei GAMMmat XeeSao xok ZUNQGwok deilee. 
ZUNQGwok xai SaiGaai-seong jannXao Zeoi DOH Gea 
GwokGAH, CAHmhDOHX Zim cynn-SaiGaai jannXao 
Sei-fan ZIH JAT. daanzats ZHUNQGwok Gea jannXao, 
DOHSou Xae DUNQbin Bwurnbou zy Gea. SAYnaamm 
Gea SAYzong, SAYbin Gea CENQXoe, SAYBAK Gea 
SANNGEONQ-Saarng, tungmaay BAKbin Gea MUNQ- 
Gwur, — Gor Gee-Go sukdei-Sy jannXao BeeGaau-seong 
XEYSio. daai-DOHSou Gea jannmann Xae Gok-Saarng 
leoebin zy Gea. Zeoi BAK Gor-Gee-Saarng xai DUNQ- 
SAAMM-Saarng, ZEKxai liwnenq, GATlamm, XAKlunq- 
GONQ, SAAMM Saarng, ngoiGwok-jann jaosih Gu-keoe- 














zou mwurnZAU. 
lee. GorSy-Gea jann xaimhxai zauzat mwurnZAUjann A? 
SQ. mhxai SINNtawv keyjann jap GWAANN Gea-sthxan, 


keoedew zau FANNSaan Dou noidei GokCy zy, cunq 
1 Or xraimxrai. : 
3 Or fhannmoheot; the first syllable ends in a doubly-articulated nasal. 
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mann'Gwok jirloy jirdENQ  zimzimv tung Xonjann 
tunqFaa-Zor, Sorjir jinzoi keyjann tung Xonjann DOU 
FANNmhCEOT Lo. ZiJY jinzoi Xae DUNQ-SAAMM- 
Saerng Gea jannmann, DOHSou xai Xonjann, keoedei 
daaiBwun zat Xae SAANNDUNQ BWUNNXoeoi Gea. 


lee. jitxoh xaimhxai JATGo Saarng A ? 
SQ. xai, jitxoh, CaatXAAHjir, SEOYjyrn SAAMM Saazng, 


jeu Giuzou noimunqGwur. Zoi loklay naammbin DE xai 
wonqxoh lawwek Gea BAKbin Gee-Saarng, — SAANN- 
DUNG, xohBAK, xohnaamm, SAANNSAY, SirmSAY, 
GAMMSUK nenqxaa. NISy xai ZUNQGwok Gwurdoi 
mannFaa Zeoi Faatdaat Gea deiFONQ. XurngZir CEOTSai 


zauxa Xae SAANNDUNQ GeaLoh. 





IV. Usxs or THE BINJHAMM (PINN TAM) 


(Chao, Introduction, pp. 34-6) - 

The study of the binjhamm could fill a book, and without going into great 
detail it is not easy to find fault with this section. — It is a little over-simplified : 
for instance it 18 not quite accurate to say that all the rising variants are pro- 
nounced 25:—that of the low falling (“ lower even ”), for example, is 105:—nor 
is it correct to say that there is no rising variant of the middle rising (“ upper 
rising ”) tone. For example the Generalissimo is Zeorng Gaaisreak (Tzeug 
Kaayzeak) J# 4r 44, or more correctly Zeorng Zhunq-zeng X& rb» JE or Zeorng 
Waejrynnzeorng # Æ 8 J ; but he is referred to familiarly in speech as 
lroo-Zeorngv = Ff. Here, and in similar expressions, or in positions where 
a variant tone would be expected, the middle rising tone begins at pitch 3 
and ends at pitch 5 or a very little higher, but it gets there in quite a different 
way from the normal tone, as the diagram shows :— | 


Ordinary tone. Vartant. 
zeorng zeorngv 

b 5 

3 3 

1 1 


1 To avoid the use of asterisks and suchlike diacritical marks, I propose in this Note to 
distinguish the variant tones in the following way: rising variant, add v; high level, where it is 
necessary to show it as & variant, add z; falling variant (see examples of this minor variation on 
page 73 :), add z. Where the high level occurs in sandhi owing to the occurrence of a high falling 
tone before another high (falling or i vel) tone (see Chao, p. 20), I suggest that it may be useful to 
the beginner if the final letter of the word, being the letter indicating the falling tone, is shown 
in italics. Thus ghowshaann “high mountain”, ghowzhuk “your pupil", thinncheonq 
“skylight”, ghonnzhinnxhashlhuk “fried prawns”. 
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The example of the “lower entering ” variant given on p. 35 of the Primer 
is not good. Mrat(mat) # is not the word fer honey, nor mratv (mat*) # 
for a bee; the former is mrattronq (matdhoang) # $E; the latter mratfhunq 
(matfong) 4E &&. A better pair is mrat- “ stockings”, as in mratkwhuh 
(matkhwu) #š $ “ garters ", mratv (mat*) $ “ stockings ”. 


V. STRESS 


With his statement on p. 36 of the Introduction that “ stress is not a con- 
stituting element of words in Cantonese", I must take issue with Mr. Chao. 
At least one very common word has different meanings when stressed and when 
unstressed. That is the word zi (cih) 28, which when stressed means “ most ”, 
“to arrive”, “ solstice ”, etc., but when unstressed means “only then ”, 
* then and not till then ". But as Mr. Chao gives this distinction in his Index 
at the end of the book I assume that the statement on p. 36 was an oversight. 


Another example is zhih (ci) zz, which is stressed in 
zhihzri-jrenq Z = JE " zigzag " 
zhihzri-lrou zz $ #& “ hairpin bend ” 
zhihfrwuhzearjraar zz 3F 3& 4t, “ pedantry ” 
zhih (in Classical quotations) “ togo” 
and is unstressed in pretty well every other use, such as when it forms the 
literary or euphonic alternative for gea (keh) HE, and in expressions like 


- -zhihxrau zz. 4% ** after ” 

- -zhihorinn zz Bij “ before " 

--zhihghaann zz [Hj “ between "' 
krawzhihbhatdhak qk Z ^ 4 “what a stroke of luck ! ” 


The existence of whole sentences like “ thengjrat zi xoo xeol mran xraau- 
zeorng" K& H Æ Af k FH Be & m which the meaning turns on whether 
“zi” is stressed or unstressed makes it imperative that this element be 
accurately recorded and not left to chance. If “ zi” is stressed the sentence 
means “ You’d best ask the headmaster to-morrow ” ; if it is unstressed, the 
meaning is “ Don’t on any account ask the headmaster before to-morrow ". 
In this chapter I shall suggest a simple way of marking the presence or absence 
of stress ; a few preliminary observations will be necessary. 

In every closely joined combination there is a definite stress which must be 
learnt if the language is to be correctly spoken. Unhke the stress in Hakka, 
where it tends to follow the tone (the higher having the stress), that in Cantonese 
is hard to reduce to rules. While there are many words whose stress seems to be 
dictated purely by euphony or the requirements of emphasis, some generaliza- 
tions can safely be made. Since 15 seems to be the number of syllables in the 
group which more than any other factor dictates where the stress shall fall, 
I arrange my observations accordingly :— 
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Monosyllables 
Case 1.١ The word has no inherent stress but is stressed according to 
context and emphasis. 
kreoe xeoi Gaolrunq 4E + JL Bü (xeoi unstressed) 


kreoe geesrihv xeoinhe ? {E $$ FF جد‎ HE?  (xeoi stressed) 


Case 2. The word has an inherent stress which distinguishes it in meaning 
from some other word. 


Case 3. The word bas an inherent negation of stress (enclitic or Brooke) 


distinguishing it from another word. 
See example p. 742 above. 


In this group the overwhelming majority of examples fall into case 1. 
I suggest therefore that only cases 2 and 3 need be distinguished by special 
marks. The clearest form of marking in print will be to show case 2 in bold 
and case 3 in tfalic; in manuscript the most convenient method will be to 
use an acute accent (^) for case 2 and a short mark (>) for case 3. 


Disyllables | 


Case 1. The former element is stressed (trochee) 
 .mrattronq 3 hf “ honey ” 
mrartraw F UH “ a wharf ” 

Case2. The latter element is stressed (iambus) 
mratfhunq $ $& “ bee" 
mratgriny By f “ things ” 
poutrawv 5 UH ‘a shop ” 
a-trawv UF gii “ boss, foreman ” 

Case 3. Both elements are equally stressed (spondee) 
mrar-mree fy كر‎ “ a horse’s tail "' 
tai-show $] 2 “ to shave ” 

Case 4. Neither element is stressed (pyrrhio) 
gealo or gelo BE Nš final affirmative particle 
nhidhe We PHJ “ these " (when unemphatic) 


In this group the most numerous is case 1 and the least numerous case 4. 
A number of examples in case 2 (mratfhung, poutrawv) may also belong to 
case 3. Case Lbeing the commonest may, I suggest, be left unmarked. Case 4 
may be marked by daltcs (in MS. by two short marks) thus :— 
nhidhe (nhidh&) 
and cases 2 and 3 by marking the stressed syllables as before with bold type 
or in MS. by accents. 
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Trisyllables 
"Here there is a predominant tendency to stress the first and third syllables. 
This rule applies even where it alters the original stress of a component :— 


Case 1. 1st and 3rd syllables stressed (amphimacer) 


mratfhung 9 b - bee " (iambus) 
mratfhunqdrau 58 kk # “ beehive” (amphimacer) 
Fratshaann fš |l “ Fatehan ” (name of town) (iambus) 


Fratshaannzan ( IH ĝi “ Fatshan Town " (amphimacer) 


Case 2. Disyllabic adjective-group preceded by the negative mrh WE. 

In this case the ruling factor is the reluctance of mrh to accept any stress. 
The majority of disyllabic adjective-groups are trochees, and all but a very: 
few of the remainder are spondees. In all these cases the stresses of the original 
group remain unaltered and mrh is attached as a proclitic. 


zhenqsrann # wp “ well, healthy, in high spirits ” (trochee) 
mrh-zhenqsrann “unwell, out of sorts "' 

shyhfruk £f HR “ comfortable ” (trochee) 

mrh-shyhfruk “ uncomfortable ” 

xoo-srek AT f “ palatable, edible ” (spondee) 
mrh-xoo-srek “unpalatable, inedible ” 


In the rare cases where the original adjective-group is an iambus, the stress 
still remains unaltered but mrh- takes a secondary stress, bringing the whole 
group into case 1 (amphimacer). 


znjrinn É £k “ natural, comfortable, feeling well ” 
(iambus) 
mrhzrijrion “ feeling unwell ” 


Case 3. Other stresses in 3-syllable groups are so rare that they are not 
worth further subdivision. 
dhidhidhaai of PAJ XA; — ' tiny " (anapaest) 
(or dhidhidraaix) 
gaaormhdrim #4 KF HE — " dreadful mess ! ” (dactyl) 
Here I propose that the normal case 1 should be unmarked ; that the rare 


cases grouped under 3 should be marked by putting one or other syllable into 
italics, ete. : 


dhidhidhaai, gaaomrhdrim 
and that the unstressed mrh in the ركم‎ of case 2 shall be shown by writing 
it simply m instead of mrh. 
mzhenqsrann, VE mxoo-srek. 
This device could if desired be used in all the cases where mrh is enclitic or 
proclitic, for example 
nranqmnranqgaufBB HE “can you...®?? 
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instead of nranq mrh nranq gau (the mrh is indeed not given & syllable-beat 
to itself, but is coalesced with the preceding nranq which ends with a simul- 
taneous velar-bilabial nasal, and the whole group is stressed on the first and last 
syllables). | 


Tetrasyllables 

Case 1. First and fourth syllables stressed (choriamb). 

Case 2. First and third syllables stressed (double trochee). 

Case 1 15 the commoner. The tendency of the former two syllables to become 
a trochee is strong enough to defeat even an original iambus. But the corre- 
sponding tendency of the latter two syllables to become an-iambus is defeated 
by an original trochee provided they are also the principal part of the 


0 


combination. 

dhaammboo #1 £ * guarantee ” (trochee) 

poutrawv & UH “ shop ” (iambus or spondee) 

poutrawv-dhaammboo “shop guarantee" i.e., a guarantee 
or surety signed by a shop (double 
trochee) 

Sei Shyh (or 81 Shyh) * The Four Books ” (spondee) 

pd 3 | 

Nerr Ghenq FH f “ The Five Classics ” (spondee) 

Seishyhngrrgheng “ The Classics ” (choriamb) 

mhaafhwuh JF X “ perfunctory ” (spondee) 


mhaa'mhaafhwuhAfhwuh “ very perfunctory " (choriamb) 


My suggestion here is’ that case 1 be not indicated, and that case 2 be 
indicated by breaking up the tetrasyllable with a hyphen in the middle, thus 
showing it as two disyllables each of case 1. All other cases to be shown as 
occasion arises by marking one or more syllables or by breaking up 
with hyphens. 

shaaboughangchang “pots and pans, all the odds and 
32 An PRE FPE ends of a household ”’ 

Here the first and fourth are stressed normally, but the third is stressed 
as well. Therefore show the third syllable in bold: - 

shaaboughangchanq 

About the inter-play of stresses in a sentence, and about the effect of stress 
on duration and tonality 1 do not propose to say anything here. Much more 
research and observation is required before a cléar picture could be obtained. 
Examples could be multiplied where the same group of words in the same shade 
of meaning are stressed in a different way in three consecutive sentences. But 
perhaps this chapter may have suggested the importance of filling the lacuna 
which Mr. Chao has left and may encourage some student better qualified than 
I to fill it. 


The Language Problem in the Anglo-Japanese Negotiations 
of 1854 
By W. G. BEASLEY 


T the beginning of September 1854, almost six months after Commodore 
A Perry had concluded his convention with Japan, Sir James Stirling: 
Commander-in-Chief of the British East Indies fleet, took his squadron into 
Nagasaki harbour to negotiate with the Japanese officials there. Unlike Perry, 
his primary object was not to obtain a treaty of commerce and friendship. 
War between Britain and Russia had broken out in March, and it was his duty 
to hunt down, if possible to destroy, Admiral Poutiatin’s squadron then in 
Pacific waters. This task, he realized, would be made much easier if he could 
use Japanese ports for obtaining stores and refitting on the terms usually 
allowed a belligerent by a neutral state, and if this meant that Russia could 
use those ports on similar terms, he was confident that he could deny her access 
to them by his own greater strength at sea. In fact, whatever secret hopes he 
may have had as to the ultimate effect of his discussions on Anglo-Japanese 
relations, Stirling went to Nagasaki principally to settle a point of practical 
importance to his conduct of naval operations." He wished to know in what 
light the Japanese government would view the use of its ports by the belligerents, 
and was ready to suggest, perhaps insist on, a policy favourable to Great 
Britain. 

Despite this limited objective, there followed an exchange of letters, some 
weeks of waiting, and a number of discussions with the Nagasaki Bugyoo 
(the Governor of Nagasaki), as a result of which Stirling obtained a convention 
similar in many respects to that of Perry, though somewhat more restricted 
in its provisions. It opened the two ports of Nagasaki and Hakodate to British 
ships, merchantmen as well as warships, as harbours of refuge and ports of call 
where food, water, and stores could be obtained under certain conditions, and 
provided that Great Britain was to share squally in any future privileges 
accorded to Western Powers in Japan, except those which already permitted 
trade to the Dutch and Chinese. 

These negotiations have been described in some detail from the British 
sources,? but the latter provide no satisfactory solution to the chief problem— 
indeed, they emphasize it. The opening of the two ports was, by Stirling’s 
own account,’ the result not of his demands but of an apparently spontaneous 
offer from the Japanese. In no other negotiaticns with the West did the Japanese 
show themselves willing to grant as much as was asked, still less offer more. 

1 Paul E. Eokel, “ The Crimean War and Japan ”, Far Eastern Quarterly, ıu, 2 (Feb. 1944), 
Pp. 109, 111-12; Grace For, “The Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1854”, Pacific Hsst. Rev., 

4 (Deo. 1941), pp. 412-13 ; rb also appears from the accounts of Stirling’s الوه عقن موزل‎ with the 
Nagasaki Bugyoo, discussed below. 

* Grace Fox, op. cit., pp. 413-16. 

3 Adty In-letters (Adm. 1), vol. 5640. Stirling to So. Adty, No. 71, 26 October 1854. 
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True, the Admiral was quick to see his opportunity and expand the terms of the 
agreement in every way he could, but that does not remove the essential 
difficulty that the first move was made by Japan. 

At first sight it seems that there are a number of possible explanations. 
The Japanese had long viewed with trepidation what they regarded as the 
predatory activities of Britain in India and China. Many, even among the 
officials, feared that these would soon be, extended to Japan, and urged that 
a few timely concessions might bring at least temporary safety. One might 
perhaps argue that this group, failing to understand Stirling’s real purpose, 
and believing it would be impossible to satisfy him with terms much less 
than those obtained by Perry, had sought to forestall his demands by making 
a moderate and relatively innocuous offer. The objection to such a theory 
is that it would give insufficient weight to the influence, in the formation 
of Japanese policy, of those who opposed any kind of relations with the West, 
especially the supporters of Mito Nariaki. The latter were obviously unable to 
prevent agreements being exacted from Japan by the threat of force, but could 
certainly prevent the Bakuhu from making any spontaneous offer of con- 
cessions. In fact, it is not necessary to seek an explanation at any high level of 
policy-making. Once one accepts as a general background the existence in 
Japan of a widespread fear and distrust of Britain, an expectation of a demand 
for the opening of her ports and a knowledge among officials of the terms 
exacted by Perry earlier in the year, then the offer to Stirling can readily be 
explained. It was due primarily to the errors made in translating and inter- 
preting Stirling’s letters and speeches at Nagasaki in September and October 
1854. 

Stirling’s visit to Nagasaki was not the result of any very sudden decision. 
He had planned it some weeks before while at Shanghai, and had thus had an 
opportunity to obtain an interpreter for his squadron. His choice, however, 
was limited. There were, indeed, a number of men on the China coast who 
could speak the Japanese language, but few of them were available for service 
with the fleet. Missionaries could hardly be taken on what were essentially 
naval operations in time of war, and the only British missionary known to 
have the necessary linguistic qualifications, Dr. Bettelheim in the Loochoo 
Islands, was not by temperament suited for the task.1 More valuable would 
have been the assistance of one of the consular officials in China who had 
made a study of Japanese. The most proficient of them, Charles CGutzlaff, 
interpreter to the Morrison expedition in 1837 and Chinese Secretary to the 
Superintendency of Trade at Hongkong, had recently died, but there were 
others who could have served. G. T. Lay had begun to learn Japanese “ under 
an intelligent native” before he went to Foochow as interpreter in Chinese 
to the consulate there in 1844, and had continued his studies until he reached the 
interesting, if somewhat unreliable, conclusion that the language showed so 


1 A brief account of Bettelheim is to be found in H. E. Wildes, Aliens in the Hast (Philadelphia, 
1937), pp. 223-4, 260. 
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many affinities to the Foochow dialect as to suggest that the Japanese people 
had emigrated from the Min valley.1 Another official, Harry Parkes, later to be 
British Minister in Tokyo, had begun to study the language in 1847 when 
interpreter at the Shanghai consulate.? The Foreign Office, mindful of the 
possibility of opening relations with Japan, had encouraged him by offering 
to increase his salary as soon as he could show himself proficient,” and he con- 
tinued his studies until he left Shanghai in 1849, handicapped by lack of time 
and books, and by the fact that his only teacher was an uneducated Japanese 
castaway. He was unable to claim the reward he had been offered, but as late 
as 1851, when he was consul at Amoy, was urging the Under-Secretary of State 
to allow him to visit the Loochoo Islands for a few months to improve his 
Japanese.4 

These men were best qualified to act as interpreters for any negotiations 
with Japan, not only because they were trained and experienced in that kind 
of work, but also because their knowledge of Chinese would have been invalu- 
able. They would certainly have been spared from their consular duties for 
any full-scale diplomatic negotiations, but Starling had no diplomatic standing 
on this occasion, no authority to negotiate formally with Japan, and no inten- 
tion originally of concluding a treaty. He sought only a declaration of policy 
from the Japanese government, and regarded this as purely naval business. 
He was, then, unable to draw on the resources of the consular service and was 
forced to provide himself with an interpreter from the only other source avail- 
able—the handful of shipwrecked Japanese sailors who had found refuge 
in China. 

Four such castaways had particularly close connections with the British. 
One of them, Rikimatu (JJ #S) of Amakusa in Kyuusyuu (Kyushu), who 
became a resident of Hongkong and was employed as interpreter to a British 
squadron which visited Hakodate in 1855,° is important here only as a source 
of information about the other three. The others had played a prominent 
or at least well-known part in Japan’s foreign relations in the eighteen-thirties. 
They were natives of Nagoya, the only survivors of a Japanese junk blown 
across the Pacific and wrecked on the north-west coast of America in 1834. 
They were sent to London by the Hudson’s Bay Company and thence to 
Macao, finally becoming passengers on the Morrison in 1837 when she was fired 
on at Uraga and Kagosima in an attempt to restore them, together with four 
other castaways, to their native country, and thereby open a communication 

1 For. Off. Genl. Corres., China (hereafter cited as F.O. 17), vol. 97, Sir John Davis to 
For. Off. No. 11, 15 January 1846, and encl. 

1 F.O. 17/128. Davis to For. Off., No. 159, 27 August 1847. 


3 F.O. 17/188. For. Off. to Bir 8. G. Bonham, No. 29, 19 April 1848. 

4 F.O. 17/159. Bonham to For. Off, No. 173, 14 December 1849. F.O. 17/182. Parkes to 
Hammond, 14 July 1851. 

5 For his own account of himself, see the Japarese diary of discussions at Hakodate, 
29 Apri-3 May 1855, ın Dai Nihon Komonzyo—Bakumatu Gaikoku Kankei Monezyo k 


H 72 A wx yE b i xk B BH GA X FF [Ancient Japanese Documents—Doou- 


ments on late-Tokugawa foreign relations], vol. x, pp. 67-8, 70-1, 
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with Japan It was from these men that Gutzlaff had first begun to learn 
Japanese, and as the British Government felt some responsibility for them, 
the Superintendent of Trade found them all employment when the Morrison 
brought them back to Canton and thereby relieved the Foreign Office of the cost 
of feeding and housing them? Of one, Iwakiti (J£ Ff), we know only from 
Rikimatu that he had died some years before 18545 The most intelligent of 
the three, Kyuukiti (/A Ff ), was employed by Gutzlaff in the Chinese Secretary’s 
office, first at Macao and later at Hongkong. He learnt Chinese and English and 
proved an efficient and reliable clerk, in which capacity he was also employed 
by the Hongkong Land Office. In 1849 he complanied that his salary was 
inadequate and was only persuaded to stay by an increase granted “ on account 
of his general efficiency, and also on account of his being the only Japanese 
in Her Majesty’s Service, who could render assistance in the event of an inter- 
course with Japan being opened ".* The increase did not prove a permanent 
lure, however, and in 1852 he resigned,® to be referred to no more either in the 
Foreign Office records or in the statements of Rikimatu. 

The last of this group, Otokiti (df Ff), actually accompanied Stirling to 
Nagasaki as his interpreter in 1854. Ry his own account, he had travelled once 
more to America after the Morrison expedition, presumably as a seaman, and 
returned to China after an absence of four years. He moved to Shanghai, 
where he married and settled down, being employed occasionally by the British 
consulate—it is probable that Otokiti taught Parkes Japanese. He was, 
therefore, in Shanghai in 1854 when Stirling was planning his visit to Nagasaki 
and must have seemed the logical choice for interpreter to the squadron. 
He was accordingly engaged to act in that capacity aboard the flagship. 

Since Otokiti could neither read nor write kanzi, and the kana he normally 
employed was clearly inadequate for diplomatic negotiations, his services were 
called on only at meetings between British and Japanese officials. Stirling’s 
first letter to the Nagasaki Bugyoo—that in which he stated the object of his 
visit—and all subsequent written communications were taken to Donker 
Curtius at the Dutch Desima factory to be translated into Dutch. They were 
then put into Japanese by the interpreters attached to the bugyoo’s office. 
Similarly, the bugyoo was able to send his own letters first to Desima and 
thence to Stirling, but usually preferred to have them read aloud aboard the 
flagship so that they could be translated by Otokiti.’ 

Such an arrangement left ample scope for errors of translation, and the 


1 Wildes, op. oit., pp. 198-210. 

1 F.O. 17/21. Capt. Elliot to For. OF., No. 58, 4 September 1887. 

* Bakumatu Gaikoku Kankei Monzyo, x, 71-2. 

4 F.O. 17/153. Bonham to For. OF., No. 15, 2 February 1849. 

5 F.0. 17/190. Dr. Bowring to For. Off., No. 47, 16 August 1852. 

° Bakumatu Gaskoku Kankes Monzyo, vii, 507-510. Nagasaki Bugyoo to Roozyuu, 22 
Ootober 1854. 

7 See, for example, English Diary of Negotiations, 27 September, 11 October, and 13 
Ootober 1854 (For. Off, Conf, Print in Adty. In-Letters, vol. 5657). 
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turgid style of Stirling’s English prose did nothing to minimize their number. 
Even in English, his letter of 7 September 1854, to the Nagasaki Bugyoo 
was not a model of lucidity.1 His main interest, it is clear, was in obtaining 
facilities for naval operations, but his letter was so worded as to leave some 
doubt about the exact nature of his request, and it is possible that this was 
deliberately contrived in order that that request might only be specifically 
formulated after the Admiral had ascertained the initial reactions of the 
Japanese. Certainly the letter had something of the appearance of seeking 
permission to make use of Japanese ports in the war against Russia. Yet 
it did, in fact, ask only for information, that Stirling might be informed of 
Japan’s attitude “ with respect to the admission into its ports of the ships of 
war of the belligerent parties in the present contest ”?. 

The Japanese translation of the letter was, at a number of points, a still 
vaguer dooument.? Stirling’s phrase “ the ships of war of the belligerent parties 
in the present contest ", for example, became merely “ those concerned in the 
present affair ". 3 On the other hand, his statement that British ships would 
have “ frequent occasion to visit ” Japan, which left it in doubt whether such 
visits would be made only after Japan's permission had been obtained, or 
whether British needs rather than Japanese policy would be the controlling 
factor, could not have been translated by any equivalent ambiguity 1n Japanese 
even if the translators had recognized that two interpretations were possible. 
As it was, they did not say definitely that the ships would come, but neither 
did they imply that any power of decision was left to Japan in the matter. 
Their version might be rendered approximately as saying that British ships 
“may be expected very frequently to visit Japanese ports”.4 At one point 
the translators greatly altered the tone of Stirling’s language. Britain wished 
as far as possible to avoid, Stirling wrote, “any act which may justly give 
offence " to Japan, and this was made into a thinly veiled threat of war by 
being translated as saying that he wished to avoid, if he could, “any act 
of war against the Emperor of Japan or his nobles ”.5 

Had such differences been all, "hey would probably have given rise to 
occasional misunderstanding but would not, one imagines, have resulted in 8 
total misconception of the meaning of the letter, and hence of Stirling's mission. 
There were other more serious errors which did have this result. It is notice- 
able that the order of olauses in the Japanese version follows more closely 


i The most important part of the letter (the last three paragraphs) is given as Appendix A 
below. 

š The Japanese translation of the last three paragraphs appears as Appendix B below. In 
preparing the next section of this article I have received valuable advice and oriticism on the 
Japanese texte from several members of S.0.A.8. whom I wish to thank for their help. 


: j HO — th — X OG. 
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that of the English than would be desirable to give an acourate rendering of 
Stirling’s meaning. This suggests that the translators, not yet very skilled in 
their task, preferred to translate his letter one clause at a time ; and while it is 
naturally impossible to be sure that this was the method adopted, or even, 
for Jack of a copy of the Dutch version, to be certain at what point in the 
process the mistakes arose, the result was to credit Stirling with aims very 
different from those expressed in the English text. His request that he “ be 
informed of the views and intentions of the Japanese Government with respect 
to the admission into its ports of the ships of war of the belligerent parties in the 
present contest” became instead a request that the government should con- 
sider well his position and the orders he had received, and give permission for 
those concerned in the present affair to enter Japanese ports." A similar change 
occurred in the last paragraph of the letter. Whereas Stirling simply repeated 
and expanded his request for information, the bugyoo was asked in the trans- 
lation to make suitable preparations and give the necessary instructions to 
permit the use not only of Nagasaki but of all other ports and places in Japan.? 
These clearly are crucial differences. 

Like the English, the Japanese version of the letter was open to several 
constructions, but the most obvious idea to be derived from ıt was that Stirling 
sought permission to make use of Japanese ports in his operations against 
the Russian squadron. Certainly it was so understood by the Nagasaki Bugyoo 
and the Roozyuu (the Tokugawa Council of State) in Edo When eventually 
the negotiators met in conference and the Admiral explained somewhat more 
clearly what he had intended by his letter, the bugyoo at once remarked that 
“ he saw some little difference between the letter as translated to him and the 
observations which have just dropped from the Admiral’. 

These were the most important examples of mistranslation, but there 
were others of the same kind. When, after the initial discussions, Stirling 
sent a draft convention for the consideration of the bugyoo, it was suggested 
that the translation of this draft and the Japanese reply to it should be checked 
orally by the Dutch-speaking Japanese interpreters and a member of the flag- 
ship’s crew who could speak but not write Dutch. This was done aboard the 
Winchester on 11 October, and it was found that while Stirling had proposed 
that Britain “ equally with other nations " should share in any future relaxation 
of Japanese laws which might permit trade or the opening of more ports, he had 
been thought to wish “ the ships of all other nations to be treated the same as 
British ships".5 There is also a serious discrepancy between the two versions 


‘RAR 3E dT Br 9 A9 95 ATARE KE D — 
fe — B O 3 fe H & HE OD ORE OUS BR S: PE Dr # RR, 


1 See Appendices A and B. 

3 Bakumatw Gaikoku Kankei Monzyo, vii, 247-250. Nagasaki Bugyoo to Roozyuu, 9 
September 1854; ibid. vii, 250-8. Roozyuu to Nagasaki Bugyoo, 21 September 1854. 

4 English Diary of Negotiations, 4 October 1854 (Adty, Im-Leiters, vol. 5057). For the 
Japanese record of the conversation see Bakumaiu Gaikoku Kankei Monzyo, vii, 378. 

5 English Diary of Negotiations, 11 October 1864. 
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of Article 2 of this draft, though it does not seem to have been noted at the 
time. Stirling’s draft forbade both belligerents in this and future wars to use 
Japanese ports for repairing damage suffered in naval engagements, for obtain- 
ing munitions, and for harbouring prizes, but m the Japanese a vital negative 
was omitted, making the article permit instead of forbid these same activities. 
Such a change was, of course, in complete accordance with the Japanese 
conception of Stirling’s wishes, and may well have been made by the transla- 
tors to make the draft conform to their own preconceived ideas—or rather, 
to their own mistranslation of Stirlmg’s. On the other hand, the insertion 
of the single character Æ ? would be sufficient to rectify the mistake, and its 
omission may simply have been a clerical error. In any event, the mistakes 
did not alter the ultimate form of the convention, for this article was completely 
rewritten before the final text was approved. 

The errors which had the most effect on the negotiations were those made in 
translating Stirling’s letter of 7 September, for on the strength of his request 
as they understood it, the Roozyuu instructed the Nagasaki Bugyoo to offer 
to open two or three ports to British ships on terms similar to those obtained 
earlier in the year by Commodore Perry. Yet the fact that errors had been 
made—though not their full extent—was discovered as soon as Stirling met 
the bugyoo on 4 October. This poses a new problem. The bugyoo knew 
that the concessions authorized by the Roozyuu had been made with extreme 
reluctance. It seems strange, therefore, that he should have made his offer 
at this same meeting, immediately after hearing Stirling’s detailed explanation 
of his views, an explanation which one might have expected to persuade the 
bugyoo that Britain would be satisfied with less than he had been authorized 
to grant. Why did he not withhold his offer, at least until he could get fresh 
instructions ? The answer lies in the fact that the interpreting at this meeting 
was no more reliable than had been the translation of Stirling’s letter. 

It is more difficult to compare in detail the results of Otokiti’s interpreting 
than the translation of letters, even though we have two diaries of negotiations, 
one English and one Japanese, which are sufficiently detailed to make it possible 
to identify both versions of many of the speeches.’ Since these records were 
compiled from notes made during the discussions, it would not have been 
surprising to find considerable discrepancies between them even had the 
interpreting been perfect. Yet so seriously do they sometimes disagree in 
substance that the differences can only satisfactorily be explained by supposing 
that the interpreter was at fault. 


1 Compare English Diary of Negotiations, 6 October 1854, and Bakumatu Gaikoku Kankei 
Monzyo vii, 387. 


. tie [fj RIE BER nf AR Z (RK 38 would then become [fe] A] غ2‎ f 
SAW A ZK MH. 


5 In addition to the reports of the bugyoo to the Roozyuu, the Japanese records contain 
minutes of the various meetings, which are to be found in Bakumatu Gaikoku Kankei Monsyo, 
vii, 375-382, 410-18, 430-9, 
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The first and most important example occurred during the meeting of 
4 October, and apparently served to persuade the bugyoo that whatever had 
been the precise wording of Stirling’s letter, its intention had been tolerably 
well conveyed by the Japanese translation. When he had noted that there was 
some discrepancy between the letter and Stirling's explanation of it, he suggested 
that the Admiral give a general outline of his views on the questions under 
consideration. The reply was summarized as follows by the English 
diary :— | 
“The Admiral said that in wartime neither the ships of Russia nor of 
England should be allowed to come into the ports of Japan to refit and 
supply themselves with stores, to enable them to go out and capture the 
merchant-ships of their enemy. He wished for liberty for Her Majesty’s 
ships to visit the ports of Japan to see that the Russians do not use them for 
that purpose, and he will not allow his own ships to do so.” 1 


Since Stirling treated the English Diary of Negotiations as an official docu- 
ment and forwarded it to the Admiralty with his own report, it is reasonable 
to suppose that he thought this an accurate summary of his speech. Certainly 
it throws light on the real purport of the letter of 7 September. The Japanese 
summary, however, was very different? and was, one may presume from 
the fact that it was sent to the Roozyuu, the substance of what Otolati said to 
the bugyoo. In it Stirling was credited with saying that he supposed it to be 
illegal in Japan, as in any other country, for British and Russian ships to 
enter the ports and carry on war; but if they fought off the coast, it was neces- 
sary for them to enter port to heal their wounded, repair damage, and obtain 
stores before leaving once more to carry out operations; the object of this 
visit was not to obtain stores, however, but to watch the Russians as his orders 
enjoined ; he could not stand idle if the Russians brought prizes into Japanese 
ports; and he was waiting to see whether the Syoogun would approve [his 
attitude]. 

Clearly the effect of this version of the speech was quite different from 
that intended by Stirling. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that both are sum- 
maries of the same statement. The differences in subject-matter, especially 
in the later parts of the two versions, could be attributed to the fact that 
- both were summaries not verbatim reports, and so, perhaps, can the omission 
from the Japanese text of all reference to Stirling’s promise to deny to his own 
ships the privileges not allowed the Russians. But at the beginning, where 
both are clearly treating the same points, the meaning of the Japanese is quite 


1 English Diary of Negotiations, 4 October 1854. 

3 Minutes of discussion between Stirling and Nagasaki Bugyoo, 4 October 1854, in Bakumatu 
Gaikoku Kankes Monzyo, vii, 879-880. The text of the Japanese summary appears as Appendix 
C below. 

* Or possibly “ grant him pardon "—i.e. for his temerity in coming. I have not here attempted 
a fall translation. 
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opposed to that of the English. While Stirling, basing his ideas on the European 
concept of the rights of belligerents in neutral ports, denied the right of either 
side to visit Japan for refitting and other activities ancillary to naval operations, 
the bugyoo understood him to say that such activities were to be permitted, 
that the prohibition applied only to fighting actually inside Japanese harbours. 
Tn fact, the summary bears so strong a resemblance to the Japanese translation 
of Stirling’s later draft on this point as to suggest that the translator’s error 
in that document stemmed from acceptance of Otokiti’s. rendering of this 
speech. 

The “explanation” seems to have convinced the bugyoo that his first 
estimate of Stirling’s demands was substantially correct. It led him to state 
that only two or three ports could be opened for the purposes mentioned— 
thus making the misunderstanding apparent to the Admiral, who lamented that 
“he had explained his meaning as well as could be done through imperfect 
interpretation ”2 In the subsequent discussions the bugyoo adhered strictly 
to the instructions he had received from the Roozyuu, to which, with minor 
modifications, the final agreement conformed. Stirling, who was getting 
something more than he had asked and was confident of his ability to deny 
the use of Japanese ports to the Russian squadron by force of arms, was content 
to discuss the new basis for agreement put forward by the Japanese, trying only 
to expand as far as possible the terms they were willing to grant. 

The task of the linguists in these negotiations was not an easy one. In 
general, the ideas of the bugyoo were more accurately put into English than 
were those of Stirling into Japanese. This is logical enough. The interpreter 
and the translators were Japanese, and probably had less difficulty in making 
themselves understood in English and Dutch than in translating from those 
languages. Moreover, in his letters and no doubt in his speech, Stirling used the 
language of Western diplomacy, which did not correspond to any normal 
vocabulary in the Japanese of that period nor to any ideas familiar to Japanese 
officials. Only the most careful and accurate interpreting could have made him 
understood. Certainly Otokiti, an uneducated peasant, could hardly be expected 
to interpret efficiently in such a matter. This Stirling recognized. When he 
returned to Nagasaki to exchange ratifications of the convention in 1855, he 
preferred to rely on the services of a naval officer who spoke Dutch—and with 
much more satisfactory results. Í 

While the preconceived ideas of the Japanese negotiators and interpreters, 
occasioned by knowledge of Perry’s convention and by the expectation of 
similar demands from Britain, undoubtedly had considerable effect on the 
interpretation of Stirling’s letters and speeches, it is clear that the language 
difficulty itself played a major part in determining the provisions of the con- 
vention, if only because the interpreters were not efficient enough at their job 


1 See above, pp. 11-12. 
* English Diary of Negotiations, 4 Ootober 1854. 
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to correct those preconceived ideas and confine their translations to what 
they heard and read rather than what they expected to hear and read. One 
could argue, of course, that the fundamental error was made in translating 
Stirling’s letter of 7 September, and that all subsequent ones were deliberately 
contrived to cover up the mistake, but this would not explain why Otokiti, 
who was not in Japanese service, made a similar distortion of the Admiral’s 
meaning on 4 October. In fact, neither Japanese fears nor the inefficiency 
of the linguists would alone be enough to explain adequately the course taken 
by the Anglo-Japanese negotiations of 1854. But together they did more than 
any other single factor to determine the nature of Stirling’s convention. 
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Extract from Stirling to Governor of Nagasaki [Nagasaki Bugyoo], Winchester 
at Nagasaki, 7 September 1854. (Parliamentary Papers 1856, vol. ba, No. 
2077, “ Correspondence respecting the late negotiation with Japan," 
pp. 2-3.) 


The Undersigned has also the honour to state, that he is the Commander-in- 
Chief of the naval forces of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain appointed 
to carry on the war in the Eastern Seas, and that the squadron now here, and 
other squadrons of her ships while so employed, will have frequent occasion to 
visit the coasts and ports of Japan, in order to prevent the Russian ships of war 
and their prizes from making use of those ports, to the detriment of the interests 
of Great Britain and her allies. 

In conformity, however, with the friendly disposition of the British Govern- 
ment, it will be the anxious desire of the Undersigned, in the execution of the 
duties imposed on him by a state of war, to avoid, as far as possible, the com- 
mission of any act which may justly give offence to His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan, or his subjects; but in order to accomplish this wish, 
it is absolutely necessary that he shall be informed of the views and intentions 
of the Japanese Government with respect to the admission into its ports of the 
ships of war of the belligerent parties in the present contest. 

He therefore requests Your Excellency to take all necessary measures for 
ascertaining and communicating to him the views and intentions of your 
Government upon this subject, not only in reference to the port of Nagasaki, 
but also in regard to all other ports and places within the Japanese territory. 
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Monzyo, vii, 215-6. Hiragana has here been substituted for all hentat-gana 


7 September 1854. 


(Dar Nihon Komonzyo-Bakumatu Gartkoku | Kankei 


Extracts from the Japanese translation of Stirling to Nagasaki Bugyoo, 
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(Dai Nihon 


Japanese summary of Stirling’s speech setting out his general views, at the 
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first conference with the Nagasaki Bugyoo, 4 October 1854. 
Komonzyo-Bakumatu Gatkoku Kankei Monzyo, vii, 379-380. Hiragana has 
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A Poem from Siu 
from the Swahili-Arabic text 
By LYNDON HARRIES 


MONG the ancient towns of the Swahili coast Siu is reputed to be one of the 
oldest. Stigand wrote 1: “ The people of Siu claim that their town is 
older than that of Pate.” The poem that follows was written by Sayyid ‘Umar 
bin Amin bin ‘Umar bin Amin bin Nadhir al-Ahdal, who lived at Siu as Kadhi 
during the time of Mohammad bin Mataka and when Sayyid Majid, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, attacked Siu in A.E. 1273 (A.D. 1856).2 The composer left a number 
of other poems, including some written in praise of the Prophet which are still 
recited in East African mosques on the Birth Day of the Prophet. 

The present work is of the type formerly known as Waji-wayjt, an archaic 
Swahili word for a didactic poem. It is written in the well-known Arabic 
method of five lines to a verse. Generally this method was employed in com- 
posite work, one man composing two or three lines of each verge and another 
adding the rest but following the style and the meaning. In Sayyid Amin’s 
poem the first three lines in a verse are complete in themselves, while the last 
two lines are added only to expand the meaning or to give a taste to the verse. 
Even so, a special feature of this poem indicates that it is the work of onc man. 
Each fourth line begins with a letter of the Swahili-Arabic alphabet. He 
excludes the letters pes and vez رف‎ which are not used with much frequency 
by most Swahili scribes, the letters bei — and fei ف‎ being preferred. This 
gives twenty-eight letters, but the poem has twenty-nine verses. He postpones 
the use of the final letter of the alphabet from the penultimate to the ultimate 
verse, and in this last verse states that the number of his verses 18 according to 
the number of the letters in the alphabet. 

The poem is transcribed from MSS. in the possession of Sheikh Mbarak Ali 
Hinawy, the present Liwali of Mombasa, and of Muhammad Kijuma bin 
Abubakar al-Bakariy, the well-known poet and scribe at Lamu. The former was 
responsible for enlisting the help of other Swahili scribes and for providing the 
meaning of archaic forms. Among his helpers should be mentioned Sayyid 
Amin bin Muhammad bin Amin of Takaungu, a nephew of the poet, Sheikh 
Abdalla bin Muhammad Khatib of Lamu, Sheikh Abdul Karim bin Talassam 
of Mombasa and Sheikh Nasor bin Hemedi, Kadhi of Malindi. 

Although Stigand gives to the speech heard in Siu the classification of a 
Swahili dialect, it is doubtful whether the differences between the Swahih 
heard in Siu and in Lamu are sufficient to justify separate classification. Even 
Stigand states? that the grammar and phonetics of Kisiu are the same as in 
Kiamu. There are some differences in vocabulary, but the evidence provided 
| 1 The Land of Zinj (Constable, 1913), p. 165. 


* Ibid., p. 93, 
3 Dialect Changes m Swahili (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1915), pp. 65-6. 
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by Stigand is too slender for any conclusion to be reached. Some of the archaic 
words in the present poem were identified by Muhammad Kijuma as Kingovi 
or Kingozi, the ancient language of the Swahili coast, but such words have 
been found in poems originating from Lamu. Although these obsolete forms may 
not be traced to both Siu and Lamu (further research would have to prove this), 
their use in the traditional literature of either place may indicate not a separate 
tradition but a common origin. Since the predominant relationship is with 
Kiamu, the presence of certain forms not usually associated with that dialect 
does not provide us with sufficient reason for classifying this poem as an example 
of Kisiu, but of Kiamu. Kiamu is the literary dialect of the people of the Lamu 
archipelago and of those coastal lands which represented the littoral of the 
former sultanates to the north of Mombasa. 
Waji-waji 
1. Bismillahi nabtadi yangu nudhuma, 
Na Alhamdu kıiratilı kama kusoma ; 
Sala na salaamu nda mitumi na walo nyuma, 


Alifu | Alina Sahaba na dhuriya wenye karama 
Na wafuweseo wafuwasi tariki njema. 


2. Nduze na wendani pulikani nina shauri, 
Penda kuuonya moyo wangu kwa ushairi ; 
Utaghafalie hawandami ndiya ya kheri, 
Bei ب‎ Bahati nda mja mwenye moyo wa tafakuri ; 
Asa nami kawa soyo mwelewa mema. 


3. Moyo siwe pite kama jura mwenda wazimu. 
Kwanda tafakari umbo lako uhfahamu. 

Ni tono la mai lalokaa likawa damu, 
Tabaraka Llahu kaliumba Mola karimu, 


Katia mifupa na mishipa, ngozi na nyama. 


Tei 


E 


4. Ndiyo yalokuwa si maneno ya ati-ati ; 
Na nyezi tisa matumboni walimo kata, 
Ukaruzukwa kwa masiku na mtikati, 
Thama wapunguzi wateshele hawakupati 
Kukupa chakula wangafisha zao huruma, 


5. Zikisa kutimu nyezi kenda zaloandikwa 
Ukapiswa ndiya za mashaka zisopitika 
Ukaya kwa raha pasi shida na kusumbuka, 
Jimu ct Jamii ya watu walioko wakatamka, 
“ Allahuma sali wa salimu wa taslima,”’ 


6. Ukisa kuzawa ukaweza kuta kishmdo, 
Utunushiyelo ni kwa Mola kupija kondo ; 
I Na kumsiliza mambo mawi yenye uvundo 
Hhe c Haramu hukuwa shaakiru zake zitendo ; 
Ushishie fumo hungurumza liketetema, 


The} 


{> 


7; Ushishie ngao kama kwamba una jununi, 
Huwaliza kondo kumpija Mola Manani, 
Hela ukiteta zita zako zamdhuruni, 
Khe  r Hasara inawe utetapo wenda motoni, 
Nyumba jiza-jiza na uvundo usio koma. 
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. Inthe Name of Allah I begin my composition, 


With Praises setting it m order for reading. 

Mercy and Peace be to the Prophets and those after them, 
To their kinsmen and companions, to the gifted descendants, 
And those who have followed others in the right way. 


. Brethren and friends, listen, for I have somewhat to say, 


Fain would I admonish my heart in verse, 

For 16 has neglected without pursuing the way of happiness. 
Blessed. 1s the devout man whose heart loves contemplation, 
Would that I were hke him who appreciates good things. 


. Oh heart ! Be not ignorant or foolish, like one insane. 


First consider your creation and understand it. 

"Pis but a drop of water changed into blood. 
Blessed be God, the Most Bounteous who created it 
And formed ıt into bones and veis, skin and flesh. 


. That's what it was, there is no uncertainty about it, 


And for nine months you were deep in the womb, 

Being nourished night and day, 

While the midwives marvelled at not being able to reach you 
To feed you, even though they hid their kind concern. 


. At the completion of the nine months decreed, 


You were led through dangerous and impassable ways, 
And came you out blissfully without trouble or difficulty. 
The company of the people present acclaimed, 

“ Great Allah ! Mercy and Peace be upon the Prophet.” 


. Once you are born, you dare to make a commotion ; 


What you desire is to make a quarrel with God, 

And to bring evil, malodorous charges against Him. 
Never were you grateful for all that He has done ; 
Spear in your hand, brawling and trembling with anger. 


. Holding a shield as though you were mad, 


Considering conflict against the All-Kind God. 

Well, then ! If you fight, will your quarrel bring Him harm ؟‎ 
You are the loser, for to Hell will you go if you fight, 

To pitch-dark abode with unceasing stench. 
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Wataka kuteta na mateto 8170 yawao ; 
Wateta na mtu kwa chakula chake na nguo. 
Hela zituruku na makazi ukazieo, 

Dabiri mangine ukafanye yako makao, 

Nti zake gura, situlie ukasimama. 


Ukisa kugura nti zake usizikae 
Chakula na nguo ukawata usitumie, 
Hapo ndipo zita umeweza kuteta nae 
Dhati ya mateto utakalo kaifanyie 
Akusukapo huna shaka wamsukuma. 


Ela uli mumo yuu lati tini mwa mbuga, 
Huwezi kuteta ni muongo nafusi yangu, 
Kheri ufuase taa yake Moliwa Mngu ; 
Rahimu Ghafaru mfuwasi hupata fungu, 
Na kuwatutiza waja wake fil; kıyama. 


Kheri ufuwate uwe pote la wafuwasi, 

Lo lote liyalo uridhie usıkıkisı, 

Usikasirike, kisiram haikupasi, 

Zamani za nyuma kwali watu wenye zryasi, 
Lo lote liyalo huridhia likiwegema. 


Kwanda tanabahi ufikiri yamezopita, 
Mitumi teule Mola wetu aloiyeta, 

Hapa duniyani kuongoza japo wa zita, 
Sambe wahhiti ndio huja ya kuwakuta, 
Mautı ni siku zikomapo mtu hukoma, 


Kupambaukiwa sifurahi na kutwelewa, 
Ukamba umri uko mbee nalondilawa ; 
Hizi siku zote zipitazo huhasibiwa, 
Sharuti uyuwe kula siku hupungukiwa, 
Zikomapo siku na umri wako hukoma. 


Zundushanya ito siwe kame ulo ndeoni 
Ulao zileo au ulo usindizini, 

Umri hupita kamwe huzundukani, 
Sahibu muovu ufenyeo kuwa mwendani, 
Wa kukuliwaza na Sirata Mustakima, 


Hiko upetecho kifahamu umechopata, 
Usanibe umri uko mbee huya ukuta, 
Wangapı watoto kulkowe wamezopita ? 
Dhahıka mashıbu hatta yeo huyaiyeta 
Toba hungojani ushengee uhali mama. 


Ajali husonga nyuma yako hukufukuza 
Na usoni mwako Shetani hukupambaza, 
Kwa hili nà hili mfahamu hukuangamuza ; 
Tabibu mshiri ni ambao aloyokoza 

Hapa duniyani na akhira kenda salama. 


Dali 5 


Dhali د‎ 


Zei 9 


Sini 5 


^ 


Sadi v^ 


Thadi ض‎ 


Twer b 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
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. You seek a quarrel without a reason, 


You quarrel for His own food and raiment. 


Come, then! Do without them and give up your dwelling-place, 


Look out for another place and make it your abode, 
Leave His Domain without further delay. 


. When you have left His Domain, never to dwell therein, 


And renounced food and raiment, never to use them again, 
Only then dare you make conflict with Him. 

A real combat, which you seek, then engage upon it. 

No doubt you can retaliate 1f He so much as pushes you. 


But so long as you remain on earth, under the canopy of Heaven, 


You dare not fight, know ye, my false self, 

Better far to follow the hght of Almighty God. 

The follower receives his share from the Merciful Forgiver, 
Who heaps rewards on the faithful on the resurrection day. 


Better to follow and be a slave of the faithful, 

And subnut to whatever befalls you without complaint. 
Do not be angry, for anger ill becomes you. 

In times gone by, there were righteous people, 

Whatsoever befell, they were content as it drew nigh them. 


Take care first, and consider the past, 

The chosen Prophets whom our God has brought 

Here on earth to lead us against the enemy ; 

Do not say that they smned and so met with what they did. 
Death comes on the appointed day, and a man is no more. 


Do not rejoice when dawn and evening come upon you, 

Nor boast that your life decreed still lies ahead, 

All these passing days are counted ; 

You must realize that each passing day lessens the time. 

For when the days come to an end, your life ends with them. 


Open your eyes, and be not like one intoxicated, 
Who takes strong drink or is in sleep. 

Life passes by and never do you realize. 

The evil companion whom you make your friend, 
He it is who lures you away from the right path. 


The life you have had, think well upon it, 

And say not that your life is still to come and not yet near. 
How many younger than you have passed away ? 

Even at this obvious old age you have not as yet 
Repented ! For what do you wait in this state of stupor ? 


Fate presses upon you from behind, it runs after you, 
And facing you is the Devil, deceiving you, 

By this and that remember that he is destroying you. 
A clever physician is the one who cures himself : 


Both here upon earth and in the next world he goes in peace. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15, 


16. 
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17. Yenye kukokoza ukitaka kuyafahamu, 
Siwe na zitimbi na nduguzo wana Adamu, 
. Safi moyo wako yambo iwi usizuumu, 
Thwei b Dhahiri ushike arikani za Isilamu, 
Shahada na sala na zakati hija sauma. 


18. Hija na zakati hukupasa kwa sharutize, 
Nikuwa na mali na saumu usangamıze, 
T Shahada na sala sura zote zikupasize, 
Aini ع‎ Ala kul hali ukiweza usiziweze, 
Sharuti utende faradhize ni mahatuma. 


19. Hizi nguzo tano ukidumu kuzishika, 
Sala ukasali kwa wakati usiyatoka, 
_, , Ukafunga tumu ukahij1 ukapa zaka, 
Ghaini & Ghafaru dhunub: akujazi hapana shaka, 
Kwa amali hiyo na shahada ukilisema. 


20. Ukitoyatenda mambo sayo yakupeseyo, 
Ukaipumbaza yamlezi mla zileo, 
| , Umeikupiza ufahamu yuwa wendao, 
Fei ê Fazaa ni bora ya mauti yakungojao, 
Kufa ni ndiyare mtu hendi kauya nyuma. 


21. Ukinuka kufa ulagura ya duniyani, 
Nyumba uktiwa tini mwati mwa ufukoni ; 
Ukiwa na mali uwasiye ulimwenguni, 
Kafa نف‎ Karaba hunena walioko makaburini, 
Tondokapo hapa tuze mali twawanye kima. 


22. Hawasıkitiki kufa kwako hawakujali, 
Watindie zite mashughuli yao nı mah, 
Wataka kwawanya hima-hıma kwa tasihili. 
Kyafu $ Kafanina nguo zakoshezwa zikiwę ali, 
Ini huwatinda kama kwamba ndao mapema. 


23. Karaba na mbasi kaburini wakutiyapo, 
Ukawa we pweke usione mtu kuwapo ; 
Neno la Munkari na Nakiri watongowapo, 
Lamu ل‎ La kutia humana baridi yenye kitapo, 
Kwa kucha zimondo za motoni simbo za chuma. 


24. Kuna na fazaa bora mno yalosifiwa, 
Zaidi mauti na kaburi kuhadithrwa, 
Nayo siku hiyo huitwa siku ya kufufuwa, 
Mimu ¢ Mato ya paani hayaoni yangafumbuwa, 
Hakutambuwani mzaliwa hayu: mama, 


25. Baada ya kwisa kufufuwa kuna hisabu, 
Na kuwaziniwa amalimbi na za thawabu, 
Mtu enushao hasanati hana adhabu, 
Nunu j Naambao kwamba zainama una ikabu, 
Huenda ole wake nyumbani ya Jahanama. 
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If you really want to know what will save you, 

Stop intriguing against your brethren, the children of Adam : 

Let your heart be clean and do not think of evil things ; 

Hold fast m public to the pillars of Islam, 

The creed and prayer, alms-giving, the pilgrimage and fasting. 


The pilgrimage and alms-giving are of obligation provided that 

One has the means ; but do not away with fasting ` 

Nor recitation of the creed, nor prayer, for all these you must perform. 
In any case, whichever you are able to do, 

You must fulfil the duties prescribed, for they are of obligation. 


If you continue to hold fast to these five pillars, 

Praying without leaving off before the appointed time, 
Keeping Ramadhan, taking the pilgrimage and giving alms, 
The Forgiver of Sins will most certainly reward you 

For what you have done and for your confession of faith. 


. If you fail to do what you should, 


Playing the fool like a drunkard, 

You will have made trouble for yourself; know where it leads. 
Disquiet is better than the death that awaits you. 

Death is a long road ; no one goes and is able to return. 


When you are dead and departed from the world, 

And placed in the sepulchre beneath the ground, 

If you have any wealth left behind in the world, 

The relations there at the cemetery will say, 

“ When we leave here, let us sell his property and divide the proceeds.” 


They are neither sorry nor care about your dying, 

The mourning at an end, their concern is for the property ; 

They wish to divide it at once without delay. 

And if the shroud and the burial-cloths be valuable, 

Their inmost feelings are stirred as if the things belonged to them already. 


. When relatives and friends have placed you in the grave, 


And you are left alone with no one there at all, 

And the Angels, Munker and Nakir, begin to interrogata you, 
You feel feverish and cold with trembling, 

From fear of Hell's flame and the beating with iron-10ds. 


. There is another disturbance, far better, which 1s praised, 


More worthy than death or the grave to be related ; 

And that is the day called the Day of Resurrection. 
Watching eyes see nothing, though they be opened wide ; 
No one is recognized, not even a child by its mother. 


. After the Resurrection, then comes the Judgment, 


When evil actions are weighed against the good ; 

The man who abounds in good works has no punishment, 
But he whose evil outweighs the balance has trouble, 
Woe is he, for he goes to the dwelling of Hell. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 
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Hapo pana nida Siratini ndoni upesi, 

Watu watapita kama kali pepo za kusi, 

Na wangine tena watapita kama farasi, 
Wangi watapita kama kwamba ni mahabusi, 
Wapitao ndiya zenye nyeta na mingulima. 


Hapo Siratini watu wang: takao tea 

Mmoya kupita wangukao zaidi mia ; 

Na kuanguka hoko ni sharuti kusikilia, 
Hawiya Sakaru na Jahimu kududumia 

Kwa kucha Sain, Jahanama, Ladha, Hutama. 


Walo akhiyari Siratum hawataona, 

Shida na fazaa ila nuru zake Rabana, 

Halı nyuso zao hunawiri kama mtana, 

La Taha Tllahuwa tawajazi katika Jana, 
Kwa fadhili zake Mola wetu majazi mema. 


Tamati waadh:1dadiye alifu bee, 

Na mwenye kutunga ni ami, mimu na ree, 
Tbunu Amini musidhani uzo uzowezee, 
Yale kuweleza waji-waji na uwelee, 
Aonao kosa akitowa hana lawama. 


N 


26. 
Wau 
2T. ١ 
Hei 
28. 
29. 
Ya 


166 


In the following glossary, the comparative forms of the more ditticult words are given 
as in the Zanzibar dialect of Swahili, called Kiunguja. 


The verb stem may be either -nabtads, with the concord 
omitted, or -abiad:, but the word 1s Kingovi and does 
not occur in any standard dictionary. Its meaning was 
given by Muhammad Kijuma. 

Nudhuma or nudhumu means “a string of pearls", a 
common Swahili conception of the verses of a poem. 
The word order is here reversed from nudhuma yangu. 

Belonging to, vid. Stigand, Dialect Changes... p. 51. 
Kiung. wenye, mwenye. 

The reference is to more than one prophet, as in v. 12, 
and the concord indicates plurality. 

For mikwuraislt ; the verbal concord is often omitted in 
poetry, cf. penda in v 2 for napenda, 83186 in v. 3 for 
uwe, ote, 

-o is the relativo particle, and the old perfect ending is 
used of -fuwasa (Kiung. -fuala). 


& 


Kiamu usually has nduv, Kiung. ndugu, but this may be an 
abbreviation of ndugu zangu. 

Stem -taghafals with the old perfect ending and elision of 
-}- in the latter. 

In Kiung. ningekuwa kama huyo. 


nabladst 


yangu nudhuma 


nda 
mumi 


kñralili 


wafwweseo 


nduza 


ulaghafalse 


kawa kama soyo 


Verse 
1 


A POEM FROM SIU ` 767 


There is there a call on the way to Hell, “ Come quickly,” 
People will go through hke a fierce wind from the south, 
Others will pass like galloping horses, 

Many will pass as though they were prisoners, 


` Making their way through paths along cliffs and precipices. 
27. 


Many people will slip on that road to Eternity, 
For every one that passes by a hundred will fall, 
While that fall must carry them down 

Deep into the pits of Hawiya, Sakaru and Jahimu, 
For fear of Sa’ir, Jahannam, Laza and Hutama., 


. The chosen ones on that road will not feel 


Any trouble or confusion, but they will see the light of the Lord, 
While their faces shine bright as the day. 

He who is God Alone will reward them in Paradise, 

By his kindness, our God, the bestower of good. 


Concluded is this poem, while the verses are the number of the alphabet, 
And the composer is Aini, Mimu and Rei ; | 

Son of Amini; do not consider him to be experienced, 

He means to explain in a poem what you may understand, 

And whoever finds a mistake is not to be blamed for correcting it. 


pie Means much the same as jura (Johnson, Standard 
Dictionary, an idiot, simpleton), though very rarely 
used. 

tono la mas In Kinng. tone la maji, a drop of water, but here meaning 
semen. 

lalokaa A common relative construction in Kiamu, cf. v. 5, 
zaloandikroa ; Kiung. Hisiobaqa, zilizoandikwa, 

Ndiyo yalokuwa In Kinng. ndivyo ilivyokuwa. 

maneno ya ati-ati Gossip, rumours. 

nyezi tisia ` Kiung. miezi tisa. 

walimo Krung. ulikuwamo. 

masiku Rare plural form of usiku, night. 

miikati Kingovi, noon-days. 

thama Kingovi, then, while, moreover, as well as. 

wateshele Old perfect form of -loshea, be amazed, marvel. 

ulunushiyelo Relative with perfect ending of -apphed form -tunushia. 
Johnston gives tunuka, set the heart on. 

kupija In Kiung. kupiga. 

mawi The old Bantu stem -twi, evil. 

hukuwa, etc. In Kiung. hukuwa ukishukuru kwa vitendo vyake. Kiamu 
z for Kiung. v. 

ushishte Applied form with perfect ending, the stem being -shishia, 


of. Kiung. -shika. 


26. 


29. 


Verse 


LYNDON HARRIES— 


hungurumza liketetema ‘The concord lt- is m agreement with fumo, but the soribes 


translate loosely here because the word hungurumen 
may mean either “ brawling " (Hinawy) or “ glittering "' 
(Kijuma). Note -ke- for -Kt-. 


Kingovi -ualiza, consider, contemplate doing. 
In Kiung. jina lake. 


Or yau, like that; Kiung. hivyo. 

Lit. you quarrel with a man; but here no specific person 
is meant, and the commentators all prefer this to mean 
“ you quarrel with God ”. 

For uzituruku ; in Kiung. uztache. 

Relative particle is -o, and rare peifect ending, cf. in 
Kiung. uliyokalia or ulsmokaa. 

In Kiung. hama. 


Purpose, intention. An alternative reading of this line is 
given in the manuscripts, as follows: Dhati ya mateto 
ukitaka wateta nae... A real conflict, if you like, you 
may wage with him... 


In Kiung. ya inchi chini. 
In Kiung. katika. 


In Kiung. kulikuwako. 
In Kiung. Halo. 


Relative particle -zo-, which is never employed in Kiung. 
with this -me- tense. 

The concord is omitted. 

Kiamu has -ela or -yeta, bring, for Kiung. -leia. In Kiung. 
aliyoileta. 

For usiambe, with the old Bantu stem -amba. In Kiung. 
usiseme. Cf. in v. 13 ukamba. 


In Kiung. mbele. 
The soribes relate this to -andik:wa, but the element 
-lo- is not in agreement with umrs. 


Cf. -zundukana, be awake from sleep (Al-Inkishafi, 
v.11); in Kiung. fumbua macho. 

In Kiung. umo. 

To be distinguished from ndeont, in pride. 

-fanya, with perfect ending and relative construction. 


-pata, with perfect ending and relative construction. 

Alternative rendering in the MSS. as follows: Usambe 
kamba umri huwa yakukata, Do not say that your life 
will come to àn end one day. 

In Kiung. leo, to-day; -y- for -L is common in Kiamu. 

-shangaa, be dumbfounded ; old perfect form. 

State of speechleasness. 


huwaliza 
inawe 


watela na miu 


lati iini 
fili 


kwali 
liyalo 


uhali mama 
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Vase 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


16 
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In Kiung. altyejiokoa, or aliyejtokoza, or ambaye amejiokoa. 


For kukuokoza. 
In Kiung. vitimbi, mischievous acts. 
The five pillars of Mohammedan religion. 


In Kiung. zinazokupasa ; note the possessive -ze, and -i- 
for -a- in the stem. 

Expression of impatience. 

In Kiung. kila hali. 

The use of the objectival concord -zi- in this subjunctive 
form is typical of Kiamu. In Kiung. it would be omitted. 


Obsolete tense form in the negative; the element -ya- 
is -ja- in Kiung , but this id never used with the second 
negative element -st-. In Kiung. the same meaning would 
be expressed thus: usitoke kabla ya wakati haujatimia. 

The fast of Ramathan. 


Kiamu tense form, meaning: if you do not do them. See 
Stigand, Dialect Changes, p. 43. 

in Kiung. mambo hayo. 

Relative with perfect ending of -pasa. 

Kingovi, for Kiung. uktisha. 

The cavity in which a dead body was placed in a grave 
was called ufuko. M wuts, inside. 

Kingovi -10a51, leave. 

For tuondokapo. 

For iuuze. 


In Kiung. tugawanye. 


In Kiung. vite, cries, moaning. 

Lit. the liver burns them. The liver was believed to be the 
seat of the affections. 

Belongs to them early. 


“The Unknown” and “The Repudiator", the two 
angels said by Muhammad to visit the dead to question 
them on their belief in the Prophet and his religion. 

Tongues of flame. 


Hinawy gives this as “ the eyes on the crown of the head ”. 
Paani may mean “on the forehead ", Kiung. pajani, 
but also ‘ on the roof ", or “on roofs", The latter is 
preferred, but a literal translation is not possible. 

In Kiung. ingawa yamefumbultwa. 


The coneord is omitted, and the stem is -enusha, & rare 
Kingovi form. 

Kindness, goodness. 

Kingovi ; in Kiung. wHo. 

On the way ; used by some Muhammadans when referring 
to the way to heaven or hell. 


uwastye 

tondokapo 

tuze 

hoatoantye 

zite 

ini huwalinda 

ndao mapema 
Munkari na Nakiri 


zimondo 


mato ya 1 


yangafumbuwa 
enushao 
hasanait 


nida 
siratini 


Ferse 


18 


19 


21 


22 


25 
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In Kiung ieleza; the phrase here would be as follows in 
Kiung.: watu nt wengi walakaoteleza. 

In Kiung. kufikilia. 

One of the seven divisions of Hell, which are all mentioned 
in the text. 


In Kiung. peponi. 


Tama, end, conclusion, final stage; famats is used in tho 
sense of ' finis", the end, esp of poems, stories, oto. 
Kiung. imu. 

À sermon, solemn exhortation, esp in a religious sense. 

Uzo is a nominal form related to the archaic verbal -uza, 
ask, and uzowezee 18 a relative form with perfect ending 
of the verbal -zoweza: Do not think he قد‎ one who is 

accustomed to being questioned. 
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Improved Techniques in Palatography and Kymography 


By J. R. Fær and H. J. F. Anam 
(PLATES 18-21) 


INCE the early ’thirties we have found it necessary constantly and indepen- 
dently to review the sort of abstractions usually made in descriptive 
linguistics, and in making new ones to refer them to a schematic framework of 
levels, at each one of which some component of meaning could be handled by 
a system of constructs and stated.! 

Professor Panconcelli-Calzia seems only recently to have awakened to the 
idea that four-fifths of linguistics, including even experimental phonetics, is 
invention rather than discovery.? The work of the English school of phonetics 
since thé time of the Bells has been rich in invention, and earned the inadequate 
description of being “ practical”. In the best sense of the word, descriptive 
linguistics must be practical, since its abstractions, fictions, inventions, call 
them what you will, are designed to handle instances of speech, spoken or 
written, and make statements of the meaning of what may be called typical 
speech events. All these fictions, whether made by machines or by direct verbal 
statement may perhaps be figuratively described as “ asymptotic ". 

If we are constantly mindful of the different levels of abstraction and the 
nature of the fictions set up, the inventions of kymography and palatography 
and the inventions of phonology or other branches of linguistics ? may he 
brought into relation and used to justify one another mutually. 

The purpose of the present article is to give an illustration of the pressure of 
“invention ” at the levels of phonology and even of general linguistic theory, 
which has led to ancillary “inventions ” in the laboratory. Itis not merely the 
apparatus for kymography and palatography which are inventions. The 
kymogram and the palatogram are also inventions. They are not nearer to 
“ reality " than the fictions of perception phonetics or the abstractions, fictions, 
or inventions of phonology. | 

The "inventions" of the palatogram projector and the inventions of 
phonological research now going on in a number of languages justify one 
another. When we measure any features of a kymogram in centiseconds, we 
must realize what the machine itself abstracts from the single instance and what 


1 See Firth, “ Technique of Semantics,” Transactions of the Philolomcal Society, 1935, and 
** Word Palatograms and Articulation’, BSOAS., 1948. 

t “ Das Als Ob in der Phonetik,” 250 pp., Stromverlag, Hamburg-Bergedorf, 1947. 

3 See footnote on “ Word Palatograms and Artioulation " in Language, vol. 25, No. 1 (Fries 
and Pike, “ Coexistent Phonemic Systems ") :— 

“J. R. Firth, in Word-palatograms and articulation, BSOAS xii, 857-804. (1948), makes a 
related but experimental abstraction of a phonetic characteristic from a word or syllable by noting 
the total effect of some one articulator throughout the whole unit; these effects are not Harris's 
simultaneous components, which affeot contiguous sounda, but may be the reault of non-contigu- 
ous segments." It will be seen that the theoretical implications of the new approach are much 
wider than indicated in the above note. 
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is abstracted by the employment of the kymogram. We may measure the 
duration of a feature abstracted at another level, say the duration of “a stop ” 
or “a vowel" duly identified and delimited, but it is a measure of duration, 
not of geminalion or quantity, which are fictions at a level which cannot be 
measured in centiseconds. At the lowest level we are really only measuring & 
section of a tracing. 

It will also be readily agreed that the palatograms do not measure or display 
the articulation of what some call a sound, nor do they exhibit anything which 
could correlate with a phoneme variant or allophone. The new palatogram 1s 
a new invention and 18 justified by its relation to inventions in phonology. These 
inter-related techniques at different levels are, it is claimed, an advance on 
previous methods of handling speech events. ١ 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF KYMOGRAPHIC AND PALATOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE 
EMPLOYED 


Kymography 
The kymographic technique now employed produces a “ black on white ” 
wave-form, having the effect of giving a clearer and more striking picture than 
was previously the case. The practice of varnishing the smoked paper has 
become unnecessary, thus eliminating one of the more undesirable aspects of 
kymography by the usual method. 


Apparatus 

A full-plate (84 x 641n.) camera is mounted on a vertical slide (Plate 18a). 
The plate holder has been modified, giving it a glass base on which to lay the 
tracings for projection. (See Method, 5.) 

A lamp housing is mounted over the camera to provide the necessary 
Ulumination. 

For light diffusion a sheet of Perspex “ Opal 020 " has been used. This has 
been found to make the use of condensers unnecessary. | 

The camera 18 in effect a photographic enlarger, and by varying the height 
of the camera and by use of the focussing screw the size of the projected image 
can be varied as required. 


Method 

1. The drum of the a E is covered with the usual sheet of glazed 
white paper. 

2. A sheet of thick cellophane, previously cut to the correct size, is then 
mounted over the white paper. 


3. The cellophane is lightly smoked. 

4. Tracings are taken in the usual manner. 

5, Using a sharp knife or razor blade the required section of tracing is now 
cut from the drum (Plate 18b) (this section must not exceed 8 x 6 in. in size) 
and laid, smoked surface uppermost, in the slide holder, which is placed in 
position. ; 
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6. Switch on the light in the lamp house and light is passed through the 
tracing, which is in effect a photographic negative, and the tracing is then 
projected on to the paper frame. 

7. Adjust the focus to obtain maximum clarity. 

8. Place photographic paper in position and expose for a suitable time 
(taking care to have the lens “ stopped down "', that is, using a small aperture), 
thus preventing “ fogging " at the edges of the tracings. 

9. Develop the paper as with normal prints. 

10. The resulting black-on-white tracing can now be photostatted and 
reproduced as often as required. 

Plate 19 shows typical tracings obtained by this machina 


The Palatogram Projector 


This device enables palatograms to be easily, quickly, and accurately 
traced, thus providing a permanent record of the palatograms of words or 
phrases. It is also possible to photograph the palatogram without the use of 
camera or film. 





Sectional diagram (not to scala) 


The projector consists of a box having a truncated conical top. 

In the bottom compartment a platform, mounted on a spring (a), is fitted 
to hold the palate, resting ın its cast; the spring presses the palate against a 
sheet of plate glass (b), which is placed at the correct focal distance from the 
lens (c). On the left and right of the lens, and screened from it, are bulbs and 
reflectors, so arranged as to shine directly on to the palate, the image of which 
is reflected to the top of the projector, which is fitted with a sheet of plain 
glass (d). 
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Method for Producing Tracings 

The palatogram having been produced, the palate is placed in its cast, on 
the platform (a). The lights are switched on and a piece of fine tracing paper 
laid over the glass (d); this tracing paper acts as a screen and receives the 
image of the palatogram projected by the lens. It can now be traced with ease 
and accuracy. The operation can be conducted at considerable speed, enabling 
many impressions to be traced in a short time. The possibilities of com- 
parison between utterances are, therefore, obvious, and variations are im- 
mediately apparent. So also are the characteristics which persist. 


Method for Photographing Palatograms 

The operation is the same as for tracing the palate, except that instead of 
tracing paper a sheet of photographic paper of suitable size is placed emulsion- 
side down on the glass. The light is then switched on for a suitable exposure 
period (to ensure constancy in the exposures a 0-60 second time switch is used), 
and the paper developed and fixed as with a normal photographic negative. 
This can then be photostatted or reproduced in other ways as required. 

Plate 20 shows an improved projector now 1n use in the laboratory. Some 
typical tracings and photographs produced by this technique may be seen in 
Plate 21. Many tracings of the palatograms produced by instances of utterances 
repeated on different days were compared before making the present selection 
of the two characteristic sets taken on separate occasions, one by the tracing 
method and the other by immediate photographic print. 


The kymograms and palatograms illustrated were made in the laboratory in connection with 
research in Bhojpuri by Dr. B. N. Prasad of the Univeraty of Patna. See his thess for the 
Ph.D., 1950, University of London Library. 


PLATE 18. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Free WILL AND PREDESTINATION IN Harty ISLAM. By W. MONTGOMERY 
WATT. pp. x, 181. London: Luzac and Co., 1948. 15s. 

This is a fresh and stimulating discussion of “ the respective share of God 
and man in determining the course of events in the present". Dr. Watt will 
not have it that the Mu'tazila were liberal theologians and his thesis is in many 
places almost a vindication of the Ash‘arite position. In his Introduction he 
gives a summary of the various books of sects with some interesting observa- 
tions on the points of view of the authors. One notices that Ibn Hazm does 
not appear in the list. 

The problem of reconciling God’s omnipotence and omniscience with man’s 
consciousness of freedom to act or not to act according to his own judgment 
is not peculiar to Islam. The Bible like the Quran is equivocal in this matter. 
In Islam individuals who were afterwards succeeded by a powerful sect insisted 
that statements in the Quran that God led men astray could not be understood 
literally, otherwise He would be unjust if He punished men for their crimes or 
rewarded them for their good deeds. The Quran, though predominantly 
deterministic, does leave the door open to man’s free will: hadtth does not. 
Wensinck’s statement that “there is not a single hadith in which liberum 
arbttrium is advocated " remains unaffected by the author's quotation “ the 
protected is he whom God protects ", though doubtless the ordinary Muslim 
would take it to mean that if he resisted temptation God would protect him. 

Quite early a theory of delegated power was held, and later a distinction 
was drawn between God’s will and God’s command ; they were not necessarily 
the same in spite of the assertion of the orthodox that they must be. Dr. Watt 
holds that the idea of freedom is foreign to the Muslim mind and so qadar does 
not mean freedom of the will but power to determine action. But power implies 
freedom and where action is concerned it is meaningless unless freedom to 
choose between alternatives in connoted. The point is important masmuch as 
the “ power” asserted by the Qadarites was regarded as blasphemous by the 
orthodox because they took it to imply that man was the creator of his actions 
and so was a rival of God. Al-Jubbà'i gave them this weapon, as can be seen in 
the passage from the Magdalai quoted by Dr. Watt (p. 50, where, by the bye, 
‘ala miqdar, without the article, should be written); but it should be noted 
that the passage continues with the significant words “but the rest of the 
Mu'tazila refuse to accept that (definition) ”. However Dr. Watt enters a 
caveat on p. 84. 

One or two minor criticisms :—On p. 85 Dr. Watt refers to “ a somewhat 
obscure passage " in Shahrastani’s Milal. Al-Jubba'iis dealing with the assertion 
that if God in his omniscience knows that a man’s state is such that he will be 
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faithful, and therefore, if he is given grace, his reward will be less because he 
will exercise less effort, while if he is left without grace he will receive a greater 
reward to correspond with the greater effort required. He asserted that it 
would not be fitting that God should impose duties on such a man unless he 
grants him grace. He should treat him in the same way as a man whom he 
knew would be utterly disobedient if deprived of grace. He goes on to say: 
“ If God were to impose duties on him without grace it would follow that God 
would be taking advantage of [His foreknowledge of] his state and would not be 
removing his natural infirmity.” Al-Jubbà'i seems to mean that by witholding 
grace from a good man God would be denying him that grace which would lead 
him further on the road to perfection, and therefore 1t must not be said that 
the bestowal of grace on such a man would diminish his reward in Paradise. 

I cannot myself see a material difference between the orthodox doctrine 
of lutf and tafaddul anc. the Christian doctrine of grace, and it might be advisable 
when a new edition is called for to explain where the difference lies if the 
assertion is to stand. 

The great merit of this book lies in the author’s clear account of the historical 
development of a difficult problem of theology in Islam wherein the reader will 
find many interesting points brought to light. From beginning to end the study 
is based on original sources and if the reader does not always agree with some 
of the author's generalizations he will have to undertake a good deal of research 
to justify his opposition. 

A. GUILLAUME. 


TA'IYYATU ‘AMIRI BNI ‘AMIRI 'L-BASRI. Edited, with notes and introduction, 
by the Shaykh 'Aspu-r-Qàpm ’L-MAGHRIBI. Institut Francais de 
Damas, 1948. pp. 103. 


This important work on Sufism consists of twelve long poems called 
“ Lights", all having the same rhyme followed by a “luma‘” on various 
subjects of absorbing interest to mystics. It seems to have been composed in 
imitation of the larger work of Ibnu-'l-F&rid, in the year 731/1330. Practically 
nothing is known about the author. 

Shaykh Abdu 'l-Q&dir has explained many of the difficulties in the foot- 
notes, and draws attention to some rare forms which the author has coined. 
The obscurities inherent in mysticism itself are inevitably reflected in the 
language o? mystics, and the ordinary reader is often at a loss to know precisely 
what is meant. In such verses the editor makes no attempt to conceal -his 
inability to wrest a meaning from the text, and says: “ Let the reader (or 
the mystic) make of it what he will.” I confess that the meaning of such 
passages eludes me. In his Introduction the editor states his belief that Sufism 
has done more harm than good to Islam and the Muslims; one cannot help 
wondering whether he finds the cause in Sufism itself or in some of its more 
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extravagant manifestations. Without some qualification it seems a hard saying 
when one recalls a few of the great and gaod men whose lives and teaching 
deserve to be better known in the Western world. However, whatever the 
Vice-President of the Arab Academy of Damascus thinks about Sufism, he 
has not allowed any bias to affect his profound scholarly edition of what seems 
at times to be a difficult text to those not versed in Sufi lore. 


A. GUILLAUME. 


Wo ato DIMASHQ FI 'L-/AHDI 'L-UTHMANI WAHU YATADAMMANU “ AL-BASHAT 
WAL-QUDAT ” LI (MUHAMMAD) IBN JUM'A (AL-MAQQAR) “ WA L-WUZARA U- 
LLADHINA HAKAMU DimasHQ”’ LI (RASLAN) IBN YAHYA AL-QARI 
WAMASADIRA ‘AN TA'RIKH DIMASHQ AYYAMA 'L-UTHMANIYIN. Edited and 
annotated by SALAH Ar-DIN AL-MUNAJJID. Damascus, 1949. .مم‎ 

The first work referred to above is that mentioned by Brockelmann, and 
the editor has used a photograph of the unique MS. which was brought to 
Damascus by Professor Kurd ‘Ali and placed in the library of the Arab Academy 
there. As the MS. claims to begin at Chapter 74, the original work (now lost) 
must have been very large indeed. The extract covers the years 922/1516 to 
1156/1743, and though it consists largely of a catalogue of names and dates 
the author throws a great deal of light on the social, economic, and religious 
conditions of the time by way of short anecdotes. Inasmuch as the story of the 
cruel and bloody oppression of a brave and patriotic people is almost entirely 
unrelieved by just government and a paternal care for their welfare, the book 
makes sad reading ; but history, like science, is concerned with facts, and here 
we have them fearlessly assembled. 

In his foreword Professor Kurd ‘Ali draws attention to the historical value of 
these two books and points out how they illustrate the dialect of Damascus 
during these centuries and the extent to which Turkish and Persian words 
invaded it. A valuable glossary of these words will be found in an appendix. 

Professor Salah al-Din has not left these documents in the air but has written 
an instructive introduction. Especially useful is the list of Arabic works dealing 
with the history of Damascus and Syria. Little is known of al-Maqqàr and 
nothing of al-Qari, who does not find a place in Brockelmann’s monumental 
work. His book is full of foreign words and colloquialisms. It supplements 
al-Maqqar's history so far as the years 1114-1132 are concerned and carries on 
his summary account until the year 1232/1816. Professor Salah al-Din has 
made a notable contribution to our knowledge of Syrian history. 


A. GUILLAUME. 


1 GAL, ü, p. 802. 
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SAMI DAHAN. DE L'ETHIQUE par al-wazir ABU-L-QAsmm AL-MAGRIBI (418/1027). 
I. Texte Arabe. Institut Français de Damas, 1948. pp. 140. 

This is the book (called fi ’l-styasa in Arabic) recorded by Brockelmann 1 
and now edited, with copious notes and a long historical and bibliographical 
introduction, by Dr. Dahan. The book itself is very short: indeed, allowing 
for the much larger type in which it is printed, it occupies only one-half of 
28 pages, so that the prolegomena are much greater than the text. This is not 
a fault, because Dr. Dahan has made himself an authority on the period and 
throws a flood of light on al-Magribi’s family history, literary reputation, and 
natural gifts. 

Unlike the ethical treatises of Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, Magribi’s work was 
not composed as a guide to people generally but for the use of rulers, and his 
own prince Ahmad b. Marwan in particular. It is surprising to find rules for 
the wise consumption of wine in a treatise composed for a Muslim ruler, and 
Dr. Dahan explams convincingly how this could be. The numerous footnotes 
witness to the unsatisfactory state of the texts the editor has had to cope with 
and he is to be congratulated on his success in dealing with them. My own 
impression after a rapid reading is that Dr. Dahan’s essays are of more value 
than the treatise to which they are devoted. A French translation is promised. 


A. GUILLAUME. 


TEARS AND LAUGHTER. By Kani GIBRAN. Translated from the Arabic 
by ANTHONY RuzcALLAH FERRIS. Edited by MARTIN L. Worr. pp. 
[xi], 126, hthographed. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. $2.75. 

It is & pity that the editor has omitted from his admirable preface a short 
account of the author, of whom an English-speaking public is not hkely to 
know much. Khalil? Jibran was born in the Lebanon in 1883, was educated 
in Beirut, and after a sojourn in Egypt and France went to Boston, where he 
began to write the books that have made him famous among modern Arabic 
writers. He returned to Paris for a time (1908-1912) and studied under Rodin, 
gaining recognition as a painter of promise. But his main interest was literary, 

and he returned to New York to give himself up to writing. He died in 1931. 

The anthology Dam‘a wa-’bitsdéma appeared in New York in 1914. It is 
impossible to do justice to it in a brief review, for it enshrines the ancient wisdom 
of the east, the beauty and pathos of human relationships, a mystical and 
unorthodox view of God and revelation, and a keen, incisive attack on tradition 
and convention in the Christian East. 

As its title indicates it is not a joyless book—it could not be in that it offers 

a noble philosophy of life and love. 

The Arabic text is not before me; but to judge from such a beautiful poem 
as “ Have mercy on me, my Soul ” the translator has done his work well. 


ALFRED GUILLAUME. 
1 i, 354. 
* This is the name disguised under the extraordinary Kahlil. 
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INTRODUCTION À L'ÉTUDE DES LANGUES SÉMITIQUES : éléments de biblio- 
graphie. [By] Henri Fieiscy. (Initiation à l'Islam, 4.) pp. 146. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, Librairie d'Amérique et d’Orient, 1947. Fr. 395. 

This is & book for students. The author begins by sketching the history of 
the study of comparative grammar in general and goes on to describe various 
works devoted to the Semitic languages. Then each language is studied separ- 
ately with a brief account of its grammars, dictionaries, and literary studies. 

To compress 80 much information within so small a space is no mean 
achievement. Moreover this little book is not a mere catalogue of the studies of 
specialists. From time to time the author interjects points of interest: e.g. a 
discussion on the original home of the Semites, or an inquiry into the base, real 
or supposed, of classical Arabic. 

He gives an excellent summary of the position of Arabic lexicography ending 
with the words “ We find ourselves in the position in which a Hellenist would 
be if he wanted to study the prose writers of Athens, e.g. Plato or Demosthenes, 
and had only a lexicon of the language of Homer and Hesiod.” Professor 
Fleisch has put his finger on a tender spot: every Arabist knows that he must 
waste hours of precious time in pursuit of the meaning of words, and for the 
present generation of scholars no hope is in sight. 

A second edition of such a useful book is sure to be called for. The author 
may then with advantage add (a) a note of warning about Torczyner’s edition 
of the Lachish letters (which despite its obvious merits, contains some 
“ readings " which do not exist) ; (b) include Nicholson’s Literary History of the 
Arabs in his bibliography ; and (c) re-examine the question of the “ tenses ” 
in the light of recent studies. (The archæological discoveries of the last two 
years will not have escaped the eye of so vigilant and well informed a writer.) 


A. GUILLAUME. 


ISLAM IN THE SUDAN. By J. SPENCER TRIMINGHAM. pp. x, 280; map. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. 21s. 


“In Islam," says the author, “ religion and culture form an inseparable 
unity, and therefore general descriptions are insufficient for those who wish to 
understand the actual religious scene in any given Muslim country.” Basing 
his study on that essential combination of field work and the use of Arabic 
literary sources, Trimingham, already the author of a grammar of Sudanese 
colloquial Arabic, has produced for us a book of sound scholarship, unpre- 
tentious and without dressing his material in a jargon of pseudo-scientific 
terms. : 

The environment is sketched with a description of the land and its peoples, 
an historical outline of the Christian kingdoms prior to the Arab conquest, 
and a history in brief of the Sudan under Muslim domination. So that devia- 
tions from normal Islamic practice may be appreciated, the author gives an 
account of orthodox Islam as existing in the country. He carefully follows 
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out the tangled thread of the inter-relations of the religious orders, and their 
connection with extraneous Islamic influences and communities, thus setting 
the stage for the phenomenon of the emergence of the Mahdi, an event only half 
comprehended by most writers in English. Trimingham’s study of saint- 
worship reveals features closely parallel to those of the other Arab countries 
from Arabic to Morocco, and even with Persia and Turkey. A chapter describes 
the contact of Islam and its contemporary relation with the pagan tribes, 
and the author fittingly concludes with an essay on the influence of Westernism 
on the Sudan. 

One remarks in Islamic Sudan much which is held in common with the 
neighbouring South Arabia, as indeed is true of the material culture as presented, 
for instance, in Carl Meinhof’s Studtenfahrt nach Kordofan (Hamburg, 1916). 
The guild system of the towns, the tribal dirah (Arabian raidah), the tribal 
war-drums have their exact counterparts in the peninsula. Snouck Hurgronje 
has also described the zar practices and the belief in Umm al-Subyan in the 
Hejaz; these are also known in Yemen. The hadrah may be seen at many 
a Hadrami shrine, and the hawl (here hawliyya) is a term also known to Arabia. 

The lack of biblicgraphy is compensated for by the existence of Hills 
excellent monograph. While this is an eminently fair study, and on the whole 
reasonably sympathetic towards Islam, the author is perhaps a little hard 
on the effendiya who are faced with the problem of adjusting themselves in 
their mediaeval environment, to the modern world. Nor can the statement that 
95 per cen? of the population is affected by venereal disease (the incidence of 
which in Muslim countries is frequently wildly overstated), be accepted. 
Accurate statistics, if obtainable, would almost certainly scale down this figure 
to a fraction. Nor can such an assertion as “ the waste of sexual energy results 
in a slowing up of intellectual energy " be accepted as a scientific statement. 
Such subjective fantasies as this, however, are rare and in no way detract 
from the merit of what is now the standard work on the subject. 

The following corrections and additions may be made: p. 143, 1.25, read 
bayanat; p. 172, 1.19, read mahall.; p. 130, 1.21, read Sürat al-Zalzalah. 
On p. 147, footnote, the mawlid mentioned is doubtless that of al-Daiba't, 
a well-known S. Arabian, probably Yemenite mawlid. 

R. B. SERJFANT. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY or THE PERSIAN LaANGUAGE.: By JOHN ANDREW 
BovLE. pp. 193. London: Luzac and Co., Ltd., 1949. 

Possibly one of the most striking manifestations of the dilettantism which 
to some extent still besets Oriental studies is to be found in the optimistic 
temerity surrounding the production of those most difficult of all works— 
grammars and dictionaries. Unfortunately, apart from the not uncommon urge 
to self-expression, a constant incentive to such activity lies in the rarity or 
prohibitive costliness of really good works in these fields. 
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Dr. Boyle ambitiously characterizes his Dictionary as “ practical ”, a term 
the vagueness of which is presumably qualified by the opening sentence of his 
Preface: “The chief purpose of this dictionary is to provide the student of 
Persian, in a compendious form and at a moderate price, with the means of 
reading books and newspapers in the modern language.” To be sure, the reader 
of Persian newspapers will find this work of some help, and cheaper and easier 
to handle in every way than the elephantine and ageing Steingass or the 
excellent but ruinously expensive Haim. But the same might almost equally 
well be said of Palmer’s little work (vade-mecum of so many Persian 
“ dabblers "), of which the present book could not unfairly be described as 
a modernized and considerably improved version. Moreover, I should be 
surprised to learn that Dr. Boyle’s Dictionary merited description as “ practical ” 
in respect of the considerations governing its compilation, for modern lexi- 
cographical techniques—imperative as their use is in composing limited dic- 
tionaries of this kind in a language so rich as Persian—seem to have exercised 
only the vaguest of influences here. Operation from actual texts and the appli- 
cation of word-frequency tests, for example, could scarcely have justified the 
inclusion of certain words (anyone who has lived for some time in Persia will 
know the ones I have in mind) which, while undoubtedly Persian, are commonly 
heard only in the filthiest street-corner abuse and have yet to graduate to the 
columns of even the most scurrilous of Persian journals; nor of such classical 
or rare terms as the Persian words for peritoneum, Gemini, sword-fish, steed, 
wagtail, Chaldea and bezoar-stone. Whether it be obscenity or rarity, the 
curious may safely be left to consult the larger works; no attempt need or 
should be made to accommodate them in a little glossary of some 10,000 
words. | 

However, unnecessary comprehensiveness in one direction would constitute 
no more than an æsthetic fault only, were it not achieved at the cost of serious 
omissions in others. Idiom is of the very essence of Persian, particularly of the 
“ modern" language (a characteristic in which it yields perhaps only to 
English), yet Dr. Boyle’s idioms amount perhaps at the most to some 5 per cent 
of the total vocabulary: khwurdan, zadan, and kashidan, for example, are 
scarcely shown in their commonest idiomatic uses, although compounds with 
kardan (usually self-explanatory in any case) are given from time to time. 
How can the countless occasions on which the expression kayf kardam, for 
instance, is used in the innocent enough sense of “ having 8 good time, enjoying 
oneself? be said to be adequately represented by the bald entry : “ kerf a. 
exhilaration (produced by intoxicant) °” t This is not merely inadequate but 
quite misleading. Of the more elaborate idioms, even the commonest, no 
account is taken whatsoever. 

In general the yardstick of accuracy and clarity (to say nothing of scholar- 
ship), inserted at virtually any page of this work, will reveal abundant evidence 
of ambiguity, omission, and not infrequently sheer error. I instance a few 
examples which have caught my attention : 
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(1) purtaqal in sense of “ orange ” omitted (though purtugdl, “ Portugal", 
appears). | 

(2) sardsir inadequately described as “ cold region ". 

(3) sar zadan (one of the few idioms) ambiguously translated “to appear ”. 

(4) mashin—commonest meaning of “ car " omitted. 

(5) kaläntari—commonest meaning of “local police-station " omitted. 

(6) suljan—‘ captain " (Boyle). Now obsolete in this sense, though some- 
times popularly used for the police rank equivalent. 

(7) zarf—‘ vessel" (Boyle). Ordinary word for “ dish ”. 

(8) ingilts—‘‘ English(man), British " (Boyle). The primary connotation of 
this form is not the people but the country itself. 

(9) ttmsdr—“ title used in addressing officers " (Boyle). Only high-ranking 
officers are entitled to expect its use. To others it would seem a “ leg-pull”’. 

(10) damägh—the meaning “ nose ” is by far more important than that of 
“ brain" in “modern” Persian. Variant pronunciation in the two senses 
should be indicated, small though it is. 

(11) karmand—“ employee" (Boyle). Use normally confined to salaried 
officials. 

(12) davjalab— candidate " (Boyle). The sense of “ volunteer " is by far 
the most common. 

(13) otoómóbi-4 bart“ lorry " (Boyle). Any commercial vehicle, private 
cars being referred to as shakhst (not shown in this sense). “‘ Lorry ” is correctly 
shown elsewhere as kamyon. I 

(14) bulür—commenest meaning of “ glass " (the substance) not given. 

One final word: tie decision to describe the word lider as French rather 
than English will strike many as a mere eccentricity and nothing more. But 
to elevate it into a principle and then to lack the courage (or the knowledge) 
to extend it to words like paltou and belit (as Russian rather than French !) 
might be held to reveal it as a pretentious piece of pedantry. 


G. M. WIcKENS. 


NAMA-YI ARISTÜTALIS DAR BARA-YI HUNAR-I Surg. [The Poetics of Aristotle, 
translated from the Greek into Persian by] SUHAIL AFNAN. pp. xiii, 236. 
London: Luzac and Co., Ltd., 1948. 30s. 


This remarkable vclume recalls to the reviewer a hope which he entertained, 
during the time he taught Classics in Cairo, that after an interval of a thousand 
years the Greek writings might once again be translated direct into Arabic. 
Unfortunately that hope does not appear yet to have begun to be realized ; 
but Mr. Afnan has now had the initiative and erudition to make a beginning in 
Persian, and has wisely and courageously taken as his first task the Poetics of 
Anstotle. Printing Augusto Rostagni’s revised edition of the Greek text 
interleaved with his own version, he has introduced the translation with a 
scholarly and illuminating history of the transmission of Greek learning in 
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ancient and medieval Persia, proving a wide and generally discriminating 
acquaintance with the results of modern research. His translation is usefully 
annotated, and he has added a table of technical terms in Greek, English, French, 
Arabic (where available), and Persian. A full bibliography and index complete 
the volume, clearly and accurately printed at the Catholic Press, Beirut. 

This labour of love, which can scarcely be expected to bring its author any 
commensurate material reward, therefore deserves all the more the admiration 
and gratitude of those who believe, with him, that it is abundantly worthwhile 
to undertake such an enterprise : it can hardly be doubted that modern Persian 
scholarship and literature would be immensely enriched if the ordinary Persian 
reader were able to have access to the Greek classics in his own language. 
Mr. Afnan announces that he has in hand a translation of the Persae of Æschylus : 
good fortune attend him in this and his other laudable intentions, which he is 
very well qualified to bring to worthy fruition. 

A. J. ARBERRY. 


Les Dreux ET LE DESTIN EN BABYLONIE. Par M. Davin. Avant-propos de 
B. Hrozny. (Mythes et Religions, 23.) pp. vin, 119. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. 180 fr. 


In spite of the vast amount of textual, glyptic, and other archæological 
sources for the study of Babylonian religion which is available to scholars and 
students to-day, attempts to synthesize the whole of this material still give 
a picture which is confusing, apparently contradictory, and in many ways 
absurdly incomplete. Special studies, where one aspect of the problem of 
Babylonian religious belief is treated separately, confined to a special period 
and to certain important religious texts, are thus extremely valuable and 
Madame David has given us a book which fulfills a real need. Not that it will 
be much help to the newcomer to the subject; the author assumes that the 
reader is familiar with the sources and has a fairly extensive knowledge of the 
background material, and she makes no concessions either in vocabulary or 
style. One might indeed have expected that the French language would prove 
to be a clearer and more concise medium than the English for expressing ideas 
which, by the very nature of the subject, are mevitably complex. In this 
one is disappointed; yet the book is relatively short and Madame David’s 
philosophical approach results in six stimulating chapters in which one of the 
fundamental conceptions underlying Babylonian religious thought is discussed 
not only from the purely Mesopotamian standpoint but also with reference to 
comparative religion. A few points are worth noting here. Madame David 
considers that the Babylonian theory of destiny left a relatively large place to 
the responsibility and initiative of the individual and was therefore not so 
fatalistic m outlook as has hitherto been supposed by some scholars (p. 23). 
She defines the “régime du Destin ” (p. 25) as “ une alliance de volontés cons- 
cientes — volonté des dieux, volonté du roi et de son peuple — qui fait mouvior 
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le monde et œuvrer la civilisation, de sorte que cet univers dans lequel prévalent 
et s'unissent les idées ce création, de destination ou fonction, et d'événement 
est pénétré de finalité ". She thinks that the principle of the subordination of 
human to divine interests is at the centre of this attitude to life yet “ le systéme 
théologico-politique du Destin laisse une place relativement large à l'initiative 
et à la responsabilité de l'homme, dans la coopération de ce dernier avec les 
dieux ”... (p. 24). But while one may doubt whether the ordinary Babylonian 
man or woman or even the priesthood could appreciate the implications of the 
doctrine of man's free will (the germ of which is discerned by Mme. David in 
the Creation Epic), à fundamental concept which must have been easily under- 
stood and accepted was the idea of the tremendous importance of the par- 
ticular function both of individuals and inanimate objects when subjected to 
divine will. Not only the king and priests, acting as agents of divine power, 
but individuals and objects such as bricks, statues, or precious stones had 
their appointed functicn in the divine scheme and were thus endowed with 
“ une valeur conférée par le destin”. The use of the term “ valeur " is not 
altogether clear. When applied to human beings it presumably can be trans- 
lated “intrinsic worth " or “ value". But in the text where the God Enurta 
“fixes the destimes ” of different kinds of stones, referred to by Mme. David, 
it must be remembered that it also implies the conferment of definite magical 
qualities. 

There is one striking omission in Mme. David’s study. The whole question 
of how the ceremony of determining destiny was actually performed is discussed 
only with reference to the Creation myth, but not in its wider context of the 
New Year Festival Yet although the relevant texts would fall outside the 
author’s defined period (the 155 Dynasty of Babylon) the Festival itself cannot 
be ignored; it was celebrated throughout Mesopotamian history, and much 
might have been added to the present study from this important source. 

An interesting suggestion (p. 87) is made concerning the attitude of the 
Babylonians towards material civilization. From a study of the texts Mme. 
David considers that it is possible to discern that “ un hommage permanent 
est...rendu par les Babyloniens à la civilisation... l’œuvre de toute tech- 
nique, cet hommage allant aux travaux des artisans non moins qu’à ceux de 
l’agriculture, ou bien encore à l'art des scribes ", and one might go further and 
mention the striking parallel of the Christian view of the sanctification of labour 
of which we have so many reminders in European ecclesiastical sculpture. 
Finally, the essentially religious attitude to invention and material progress, 
and the significant fact, underlined by Madame David, that technical advance 
and intellectual discovery were considered by the Babylonians as a gift from 
the gods and not as originating in man himself, serve also to remind us that 
any interpretation of human history must be a synthesis of both material and 
spiritual progress. To-day the emphasis is so often on the material, or purely 
archæological side of the picture; but the textual evidence, without which it 
is impossible to understand the attitude of the inhabitants of Sumer, Babylonia, 
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or Assyria toward the fundamental problems o2 their existence, is of vital 
importance and can often give us the clue to many difficult problems. 

The reviewer has noticed misprints only on p. 28. Here footnote 1 should 
read Geller, Die Sumerisch-Assyrische serie lugal-e ud me-lam-bs nir-gal, dans 
Meisner, Altorwentaltsche Texte, I, 4, p. 294 f.; et Meisner, Babylonten und 
Assyrien, t. IL, pp. 173 and 429. 

K. R. MAXWELL-H vsro». 


Tae HonsE-BACRIFICE IN THE Tarrrretya-Branmana: the eighth and ninth 
prapäthakas of the third kanda of the Taittriya-Brahmana with transla- 
tion. By Paut-Emiie Dumont. (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 92, no. 6.) pp. 447-503. Philadelphia : American Philosophical 
Society, 1948. 


In his preface Professor Dumont informs us that he intends to translate 
the whole of the Taittiriya-Brahmana, and the chapters given here form a 
first instalment of that work. It will of course b» extremely valuable to have 
such a translation to supplement Keith’s translation of the Taittiriya-Samhita, 
and Professor Dumont is admirably equipped to undertake the task. It is to be 
hoped that when the work is completed, it will be found possible to publish 
it in book form rather than in instalments scattered through a periodical. The 
present section, however, is complete in itself, and Torms as it were an addendum 
to the author's L’ A svamedha (Société Belge d'Études Orientales, Louvain, 1927), 
which dealt principally with the White Yajur-veda texts, giving only the Srauta- 
sütras of the Black. For ease of reference the transliterated text is given, 
following the Ânandäérama edition, with a few minor corrections, mostly of 
sandhi. (prandm diksüm for pranän diksam, 3.€.10.2 and 5, hardly calls for 
“correction ”, being merely an orthographical variant—allowable even if 
inferior.) Copious notes are added to enable the reader to follow the main course 
of the sacrifice. 

A few minor points call for comment :— 


3.8.1.1. smamjanatim samgrhnanih “(When heis about to offer that oblation, 
he says :) ' I will keep this community together’ ". Rather it should be “ (He 
offers it with the intention :) ‘ May I keep this community together’ ”. 

p. 401, col. 2. For Citra read Citra, and for Vaisakhya read Vaisakha. 

p. 452, line 1. “ Initiation " for diksá may be misleading and “ consecration ” 
is well established as a rendering of this word. 

8.8.2.4. tan mahartvijam mahartvikivam, “That is the reason why the 
great officiating priests are the great officiating priests." Rather, “... are 
called the great officiating priests.” 

3.8.3.5. bhuvanam asity aha, bhiimdnam evopats, “ He says, ' Thou art the 
world. Thus he obtains the earth.” Rather. “... obtains abundance." 
(For the sense of “ world" Monier Williams gives only the neuter bhiiman. 
We may of course have here an instance of the masculine in this sense, but in 
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any case the sense of “ abundance ” must have been in the mind of the Brahmana 
author.) 

3.8.6.3. tena tatah samsthitena caräma, “ It is that sacrifice being (thus) 
completed which I shall then perform." Rather, “ By means of that rite (i.e., 
the Stokyas, which symbolically represent the whole Aévamedha) having been 
completed, I shall perform (the rest of the A$vamedha) from that point on 
(tatah). The same sense occurs in the parallel passage in the Satapatha- 
brahmana, 13.1.3.2 (L'Asvamedha, p. 28), urdhvam carams, which is not “ je 
vais là-haut”, but “I perform what comes after ”. 

3.8.10.4. tredha mbhajya devatäm juhoti, He offers the (Vaisvadeva) obla- 
tions by dividing (each) deity into three parts.” Rather, “ Dividing it into three 
parts, he offers it to the deity." 

3.8.11.2. tvastre turipaya svaha, “ To Tvastar the spermatic, svaha.” In 
. its only two contexts in the Rgveda, however, the word turipa is a neuter noun 
(” Samenflüssigkeit ”, Grassmann), and it may be that here we should translate, 
“To Tvastar, to the turtpa (which he bestows), svāhā.” Admittedly, the 
parallel invocations in this passage would lead us to expect an adjective. A few 
lines later the obscure epithets of Visnu, ntkhuryapa-, nibhiiyapa-, are perforce 
left unexplained. In accordance with Dandekar’s suggestion (Festschrift 
Prof. P. V. Kane, 1941, pp. 108 ff.) that the Revedic Visnu has a phallic aspect, 
it may be conjectured that these epithets also have an obscene reference, which 
would harmonize with the immediately preceding invocation to Tvastar. 
The root khur- of the first could then be taken as a by-form of khud- (RY x, 
101, 12). 

3.8.20.5. 1luvardaya svahd, balwarddya svahety aha ; samvatsaro va tluvardah, 
parivatsaro Lalivardah. In an interesting note on this passage, the words iluvarda 
and balivarda are explained as Middle Indian, the etymons proposed being 
*rtuvarta, “ the revolving seasons ", and parivarta, “ the revolving (year). 
This is admittedly ingenious, but the phonetic difficulties involved make it 
extremely difficult to accept. It must be admitted that we know little about the 
development of Middle Indian at this early date, and the parallels quoted from 
very much later Prakrits can be no more than suggestive. A further difficulty 
lies in the assumption that according to the text here tluvarda and balwarda 
are actually names of the samvatsara and parivaisara years respectively. This 
however need not be so, and it may equally well be that no more than symbolic 
representation is intended. Jluvarda is not known elsewhere, but balwarda 
in the sense of “ draught-ox " is well known. Professor Dumont suggests that 
this sense also is derived from parwarta, the ploughing ox being the one that 
“goes Bovorpobnôov”. It seems to me highly improbable that the ox should 
be named “ the one who turns round ". (Would not this is any case require 
parivartin ?) In the present passage, if we simply accept balicarda in its normal 
sense, we have a plausible meaning: “ ‘ To the Ox, hail’, he says; now the Ox 
is the Year.” The equation would be quite easy for a Brahmana author, 
accustomed to equate cattle with the Jagati (12-syllable) metre, and any group 
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of twelve with the year. The assonance balivarda : parivatsara would of course 
assist, and perhaps also a similar assonance between duvarda and idávatsara 
(tduvatsara), the third year of the five-year cycle. Burrow has shown (Trans. 
of the Philological Society, 1946, p. 25) that Skt. lëñgala “ plough” may 
have been borrowed from Dravidian (ultimately from Austro-Asiatic), and it is 
natural to look to the same source for the name of the ploughing ox. We may 
thus recognize in balivarda the Dravidian vali- “to drag”. (For the initial, 
cf. Skt. bala: Drav. val, Burrow, ibid., p. 19.) It is tempting to assume that 
tluvarda also means a kind of draught-animal, in which case one could compare 
Drav. iru-, also meaning “ to pull, draw ". (Drav. r > Skt. Lis well established, 
cf. kar : kala, tar : tala, Burrow, ibid.) This suggestion is put forward with some 
diffidence, but with the feeling that it may be worth considering further before 
too hastily accepting a Middle Indian etymology for these two words. 
3.9.16.2. After “ Thou art an overlord ”, insert “ Make me an overlord ”. 


ال 


THE EPIGRAMS ATTRIBUTED TO BHARTRHARI Critically edited by D. D. 
KosaMBl. pp. vii, 81, 240. Bombay, 1948. (Singhi Jain Series, No. 23.) 

Although the Centuries of Bhartrhari are among the most popular of 
Sanskrit literary works they have not hitherto been served by an adequate 
critical edition. The editorial problem is peculiarly complex, since the work 
exists in such widely divergent recensions. Professor Kosambi has now provided 
us with an edition which is, indeed, a new departure in Indian textual criticism. 
An examination of a vast quantity of the manuscripts (377, including fragments) 
has enabled him to sort them into two main recensions, a Northern and a 
Southern, each subdivided into two “ archetypes ”, which again split into 
twelve main “ versions ”, though the analysis is complicated by constant 
conflation, even between representatives of the two main recensions. As a 
preliminary to the present edition, Professor Kosambi has previously pub- 
lished his reconstruction of the Southern recension (Bharatiya Vidya Series, 
No. 9, Bombay, 1946), which has rearranged the stanzas in groups according to 
subject-matter. An important point for the history of the text is the proof 
(Introduction, p. 63) that the Southern recension is descended from a single 
defective manuscript. 

In view of the nature of the material it is not, of course, possible to arrive 
at an original text-order. In the case of individual stanzas, however, the 
situation 18 very much better, and here the editor’s collations have enabled him 
to abolish numerous faulty readings and to constitute a text which, although 
he himself makes no claim to finality, is considerably superior to any previous 
edition. The stanzas are presented in four groups, in order of decreasing 
probability. Group I contains the 200 stanzas found in all the well-defined 
versions, and hence almost certainly original. These are given in the traditional 
classification into Niti, Srngara, and Vairagya. Group II contains all other 
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stanzas occurring in more than one of the well-determined versions, and 
group III stanzas from Satakatraya manuscripts not belonging to groups I or H. 
This group has therefore scant probability of being genuine. For the sake of 
completeness a fourth group is added, containing the apocryphal works 
Vitavrtia and Vijñäna$ataka. The criterion adopted is thus the objective one 
of the strength of manuscript support; but it is of interest to note that the 
average literary quality of the verses appears to decrease markedly from one 
group to the next. Tais would certainly support the view that the nucleus 
round which the versions grew was, in fact, the work of a single author, who was 
not an anthologist, as has sometimes been suggested, but a poet of considerable 
stature. Professor Kosambi believes, however, that the collection and arrange- 
ment of his verses into the three éatakas is the work of a subsequent generation, 
and there is nothing innerently improbable in this view. 

One point which may prove of interest for the editing of other classical 
Sanskrit poets is the ecitor’s contention that Bhartrhari on occasion permitted 
himself a hiatus within the verse—that is, a breach of the normal rules of 
sandhi, since “ permissible hiatus ” as in samastd ime (25) need cause no concern. 
(Süre nirghrnatà rjau vimatità in 24 is not really “ permissible", though there is 
admittedly a break in the sense.) Even where the hiatus is permissible, however, 
there is & tendency among scribes to eliminate it by the insertion of superfluous 
particles and the evidence for an original hiatus is frequently the profusion of 
different methods of filling the gap. Thus, in 71, where the manuscripts have 
videajjane cürjavam, v. "py ürjavam, v. tv Grjavam, widvajjanesv arjavam, 
mdvayjanasydrjavam, the editor concludes that the original reading must have 
been wdvajjane drjavam. This may be here a correct conclusion, but in such 
cases two alternative possibilities must be kept in mind : first, that the ungram- 
matical hiatus may have arisen by corruption in the archetype, and not be due 
to the author: and second, that one of the particles may, in fact, be correct, 
and that the substitution of one for another, where neither contributes to the 
meaning, may be due simply to the scribe writing partly from memory. The 
instances of hiatus most likely to be correct are those between lines a and b or 
c and d of the stanza, as in 15, where the inserted particles of the manuscripts 
are particularly clumsy. It should, however, be noted that there are usually 
additional factors to justify a hiatus. Thus, aksami/à jñatam, 249, c, d, where 
ah not only begins a line and a sentence, but as an exclamatory particle has 
special privileges of its own. Similarly, nirghrnatà and rjau, in 24, are separated 
by the comma between two items of a catalogue, and r has presumably quite 
early acquired a pronunciation as consonant plus vowel. (Cf. also suraloka- 
rddht 310.) In etdvajjane Grjavam 71, and prärabhya uttamagunäh 277 we have 
likewise items in a catalogue, and the reading with hiatus is supported by the 
parallel items in the same verse. The undoubtedly correct 311d, dhik tam ca 
tam ca madanam ca mam ca mam ca (supported by most of the manuscripts) 
is also an enumeration, and in paragrhe déankaya 148, the second word 
(separated by the cæsura) begins the apodosis in one of three successive pairs 
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of antithetical clauses. Where, however, the hiatus is neither at the end of a 
pada, nor at a sense-pause between a list of phrases, nor between the two 
members of an antithesis, the probabilities are much less. The suggested 
emendation in 86, ko vā arthash, lacks this support, and seems to me unlikely. 
Neglecting minor variants and occasional conflation, the Northern recension 
here has ko vàpy arthath, as against the Southern ko wirtho ’rithath. The Northern 
reading is unobjectionable, and could very easily have given rise by misreading 
to, say, ko vatharthath, whence by scribal emendation the Southern reading, 
with the consequent change of the last word in the line from sdnurdgah to 
sanurdge. Professor Kosambi has made out a good case for most of the hiatus 
restored to the text ; but the considerations given above are a warning against 
too lightly assuming its occurrence in editing other poets. 


J. BROUGH. 


LE TRAITÉ DE LA GRANDE VERTU DE SAGESSE, DE NAGARJUNA. (Mahäprajñà- 
päramitäéästra.) Par Érrenne LaMoTTE. Tomes I, Il. pp. xxxii, 1118. 
(Bibliothèque du Muséon, vol. 18.) Louvain, 1944, 1949. 


In these volumes Professor Lamotte continues his important work of trans- 
lating from the Chinese versions Buddhist texts of which the Sanskrit original 
is lost. The Mahäaprajñäpäramitäsästra (Mpps) is a detailed commentary on the 
Pañcaviméaitsahasrskä Prajñaparamasta. This latter appears in four Chinese 
versions, one of which (Introd., p. viii) has for its title in Chinese transcription 
Mahä-prajñäpäramitäsüira. The present work is therefore a “ Treatise on the 
Great Prajñäpäramita(-sütra) ”, and not what the Sanskrit reconstruction of 
the title at first sight seems to suggest a “ Great Treatise on Prajiaparamita ", 
and still less, of course, the “ Treatise on the Great P&ramit& of wisdom ” into 
which the French rendering may entrap the unwary. The Mpps was translated 
into Chinese at the beginning of the fifth century a.D., and it is attributed by 
Chinese tradition to Nagarjuna. On the other hand, itis not known to the Tibetan 
tradition. It would, of course, be a matter of great interest if it were in fact 
the work of the author of the Miilamadhyamakakarikas. Professor Lamotte is 
somewhat non-committal in his introduction on the question of the attribution, 
merely mentioning the name of the Madhyamiks philosopher and adding that 
there was another author of the same name known as a composer of Tantras ; 
and it is in any case clear that so famous a name would easily be attached to 
the most diverse compositions. In a note, however, on p. 140, the identification 
would seem to be accepted without question, in spite of the fact that the note 
concerns a difference in view (admittedly a minor one) between the Madhyamaka- 
éastra and the Mppá. On pp. 614 and 734 further differences are noted and 
in the latter place Professor Lamotte appears to leave the question open. At 
present it would seem that the attribution remains doubtful, though further 
study of the work may perhaps decide the matter. 
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The two volumes published contain the first thirty chapters out of a total 
of ninety. From these it is evident that we have here a text of first-rate 
importance for Buddhistic studies. Although the thirty chapters contain only 
the commentary on the introduction to the original text and an account of the 
six Päramitäs, every opportunity is taken by the author of digression into 
Buddhist doctrine and legend. When completed, it will, in fact, be virtually an 
encyclopedia of Buddhism. The translator has considerably added to its value 
by his extensive notes wherein he cites texts and parallels from the whole 
range of Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese Buddhism. Apart from some 
minor misprints the work 1s a model of accuracy and thoroughness and it is 
to be hoped that Professor Lamotte will before long be able to complete it on 
the same impressive scale. 

J. BROUGH. 


STONE AGE CULTURES OF BELLARY. By BENDAPUDI SUBBARAO. Deccan 
College Dissertation Series 7. Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute. Poona, 1948. 62 pages, 25 plates. Price Rs. 8. 


During Professor Mortimer Wheeler’s term of office as Director-General of 
Archæologv in India, research in the neolithic cultures of the sub-continent 
received great impetus. His excavations at Brahmagiri have revealed a clear 
stratigraphic sequence which comprises a chalcolithic stone-axe culture, a 
megalithic iron-age culture, and finally a culture belonging to the Andhra 
period, which reaches into the Christian era. This discovery enables us to date . 
the important megalithic civilization of Southern India and the Deccan. It 
proves that the culture characterized by the neolithic axe of oval cross-section 
and pointed butt flourished until about 300 8.c., when it was suddenly overlaid 
by the more advanced iron-using culture of the megalith builders. 

Dr. Subbarao’s excavation at Sanganakallu, in Bellary District, Madras, 
follows up the more extensive archæological work at Brahmagiri, and it provides 
valuable confirmation of the evidence there obtained. As Sanganakallu lies at 
a distance of about 40 miles from Brahmagiri this confirmation is important, 
for it proves that the sequence of cultures at Brahmagiri was not a purely local 
phenomenon. Moreover, the Sanganakallu excavation takes us into strata 
untouched by the digging at Brahmagiri. Below a stratum which can be cor- 
related with Wheeler’s chalcolithic stone axe culture, Subbarao has found 
a truly neolithic stratum, and below that, and separated from it by a thin 
barren layer, a stratum which has so far yielded only heavily patinated crude 
flakes and a microlithic quartz industry. 

The digging at Sanganakallu has been too limited in scale to provide 
unquestionable evidence in regard to the nature of these earlier strata. Subbarao 
mentions the possibility that the patinated flakes found in the lowest stratum 
may be the by-products of a neolithic industry and that further excavations 
may still result in the discovery of truly neolithic impements in the same 
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stratum. Though at present we cannot completely disregard such a possibility, 
1 think it is more probable that the flakes and microlithic tools represent a truly 
mesolithic industry. Should this be confirmed by excavations on a larger scale 
Sanganakallu would provide a stratigraphy comprising both the beginning and 
the end of the neolithic period, and in due time it may be possible to establish 
a chronology of the entire neolithic period in the Deccan. 

The layer above the deep stratified deposit, which represents long and con- 
tinuous occupation by & neolithic population, is characterized by the occurrence 
of thin, highly polished pottery, which is very well burnt and without exception 
wheel-turned. This ware corresponds in all details to the megalithic pottery of 
Brahmagin, and thus permits of the fixation of a terminal date for the neolithic 
phase. At Sanganakallu, as at Brahmagiri, the megalithic and the pointed- 
butt axe cultures interlock, but itis obvious that the megalithic phase represents 
a complete innovation and cannot be considered an organic development out 
of the preceding phases. 

This fact, which emerges equally clearly from the Brahmagiri and the 
Sanganakallu excavations, is of considerable importance for the prehistory of 
Southern India: a neolithic culture with a comparatively coarse, hand-made 
pottery, and a very sporadic occurrence of copper, was overlaid by a far more 
advanced megalithic civilization with wheel-turned pottery and a full com- 
plement of iron implements. Despite the occasional interlocking and dove- 
tailing of the two civilizations, the coming of the megalith builders must have 
been a dramatic and fateful occurrence, and one which changed the face of the 
cultural scene in Southern India and the Deccan. Who were the bearers of this 
highly dynamic and advanced megalithic civilization, which established itself 
in Brahmagiri about 300 B.c., but which may have begun to spread over Southern 
India in the first half of the first millennium 8.0. ؟‎ The present distribution of 
megalithic tombs coincides roughly with that of the Dravidian languages, and 
unless the megalith-builders spoke Dravidian languages it is difficult to imagine 
what languages they could have spoken. While it is conceivable that the lan- 
guages of the earlier neolithic populations were lost or submerged when their 
stone-age culture gave way before the onslaught of the ascending iron-age 
civilization of the megalithic peoples, it is hardly credible that the language of 
the latter, who flourished right up and beyond Asokan times, could havo 
disappeared without leaving any trace. A correlation between the megalith- 
builders and the speakers of Dravidian languages is thus almost inescapable, 
but the far-reaching implications of such a hypothesis cannot be discussed in 
this context. 

Dr. Subbarao’s treatise, with its clear description and convincing inter- 
pretation of field material is an important contribution to Indian prehistoric 
archeology, and it is to be hoped that he will be able to continue and extend his 
research in the neolithic cultures of the Deccan. 


C. von FÜRER-HAIMENDORF. 
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CHARACTER AND STRUCTURE OF THE ACTION IN Maori. By J. PRYTZ JOHANSEN, 
(Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser, 
Bind xxxi, Nr. 6.) pp. 66. København : Ejnar Munksgaard, 1948. Kr. 7. 

The study 1s largely concerned with what is expressed in verbal sentences 
on the one hand, and on the other, in those to which the author gives the name 
of “ concretive sentences ". These contain forms derived by the addition of 
a suffix -nga, or of one of a number of others all ending in -nga, forms referred 
to by Williams in his First Lessons in Maori as derivative nouns. Mr. Johansen 
concludes that the difference in the pictures of the action given by these two 
types of sentence “ may be interpreted as the difference between a ‘ subjective ' 
and an ‘objective’ statement, ‘subjective’ in a grammatical sense and 
‘objective ' in a philcsophical sense ”. 

As a necessary preliminary to the discussion, the Maori articles and defini- 
tives are examined in some detail, and convincing reasons are given for dis- 
tinguishing a definitive he from the preposition hev. The discussion further 
involves a consideration of the use of prepositions, and in particular of z and Ax, 
which enter into verbal constructions. The author finds that “1 denotes close 
and essential relations and #1 more distant and secondary ones ". 

The work is based on previously published texts and grammars. As the 
author finds it necessary to devote two pages to a discussion of the reliability of 
the translation of the Bible into Maori, and refers elsewhere to shortage of 
examples and to the difficulties raised by the fact that quantity is not marked 
in the texts, it would have been more satisfactory if use had been made of 
native speakers. 


N. C. Scorr, 


Noms D'AGENT ET Noms D'ACTION EN INDo-EUROPÉEN. By E. BENVENISTE, 
pp. 174. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1948. 

Professor Benveniste's recent work forms the sequel to his Origines de la 
Formation des Noms en Indo-européen, I (first published in 1935 and now happily 
reprinted). The new study falls into three main sections, dealing with the agent- 
suffixes *-{er and *-tor, the action-suffixes *-/ and *-tu, and the more widely 
employed suffix *-([A]o- . the purpose is no longer, as in Origines, ‘ restituer des 
formes," but rather “interpréter des fonctions" (p.5). In this respect 
Benveniste is, in fact, continuing the aims of the last essay of the earlier volume, 
which is thus of some significance in relation to the present work. The object 
of that essay was to arrive at a basic function for the LE. suffix *-dh-, occurring 
in various languages, at various periods, and in various affixal positions 
(cf. p.197: “Qu'il soit élargissement radical, suffixe de présent ou carac- 
téristique temporelle ”). Needless to say, the meaning evolved for this morpheme 
was very general, namely “l'expression de l'état (généralement de l'état 
accompli), susceptible par là d'introduire une référence au sujet, et ainsi une 
modalité moyenne ou passive " (p. 210) This definition forms the summit of a 
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series of abstractional semantic strata, and the more pedestrian linguist may 
perhaps be forgiven if he finds it difficult to work in so rarefied an atmosphere. 

It is with some relief, therefore, that we find zhe new volume confined to 
certain clearly delimited types of nominal formation, though some cause for 
uneasiness 18 occasioned by the statement of policy on p. 6, that “ des fonctions 
différentes dévolues à une même forme doivent avoir une base commune ” : 
but we are to some extent reassured by the realization (p. 73) “ qu’un contexte 
soit nécessaire à l'appréciation d'une valeur sémantique ". In the first section a 
well-documented case is made out for an early furctional distinction between 
agent-nouns of the types Skt. dáta, Gk. Sdérwp, and Skt. data, Gk.Sorp. In this 
connection, however, & point of basic principle must be considered—and it is 
to principles rather than findings that the criticisms which follow are chiefly 
directed. .In dealing with ancient languages, whece no living informants and 
only partial sociological contexte are available, certain levels of meaning are 
less easily arrived at than others: thus grammatical functions present no 
insuperable difficulty, since whole syntagmatic contexts and morphological 
paradigms are generally available ; but on the higher levels the total context, 
and hence meaning, is beyond our grasp. It is, o course, possible to recover 
from this totality certain constituent elements—stch is the case, for example, 
with the semantic function of nouns having a physical reference; so that it 
would theoretically be possible to re-establish, let us suppose, a lost system of 
‘nominal classification ” with special suffixes corresponding to referential 
categories of “ long things,” “ round things,” and 30 forth. 

The portion of the totality which Benveniste sseks to recover in Section I 
is less simply attained ; it is a distinction between two “ diathetical ” categories 
of the type subjective : objective, between the “ agent as devoted to a function ” 
and the “ author as performing an act”. In some instances our knowledge of 
other contextual data makes it possible to invoke one category and to exclude 
the other as being out of the question: and Benveniste has admirably con- 
textualized these favourable cases. Far the most convincing examples, however, 
are those where the diathetical distinction is supported by a distinction of 
grammatical function: outstanding in this respect is the interpretation of the 
distinction in governance between Skt. data vásēni and data vésünäm, etc. 
(p. 11), and of the exclusive use of the datë form in the periphrastic future. 
Similar observations apply to the distinction between *-& and *-tu; the claim 
that the Greek nouns in od denote “la notion abstraite du procès conçu 
comme réalisation objective " (p. 80) whereas those in -rós mark “ l'exercice 
de la notion comme vocation et capacité de celui qvi l'accomplit ” (p. 74) is less 
convincing than the demonstration of the consistently objective governance of 
the former (ufos tary, eto.). 

Benveniste marshals sufficient favourable material of this kind to make the 
distinctions if not historically at least prehistorica.ly probable. It may appear 
surprising, therefore, that a number of less favcurable examples should be 
introduced, which require to be explained away by more or less subjective 
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interpretations of the context (especially pp. 49 fE.), or doubtful devices such as 
metrical convenience fp. 47) or “ fortuitous ” contextual environment (p. 78). 
In some cases also there 15 unstated evidence on the other side: on p. 54, for 
instance, the statement is made that “ La formation en -rwp est la seule des 
deux à fournir des noms propres d'hommes ” "Exrwp, Zrévrwp, etc.), the names 
being given “d’aprés un accomphssement (réel ou présagé...), qui leur 
appartient, non en vue de ce qu’ils feront, qui dépend des dieux,” -——a claim that 
calls for some explanation of specifically “ future” proper names, such as 
lleiowv, Adowv, Avowv. 

The point is that Benveniste 18 committed to embracing within his semantic 
categories all the examples of a morpheme, from all contexts and periods, by the 
statement of policy quoted above, already inherent 1n the last essay of Ortgtnes, 
and further elaborated in the present work: I may quote p. 84, “ I1 importe de 
veiller aux confusions qui risquent toujours de s’établr entre ‘langue’ et 
‘parole ', entre la valeur propre d’une formation—valeur stable et généralement 
simple—et les acceptations multiples qu'elle reçoit des circonstances de l'emploi," 
and p. 112, “ À travers la diversité des emplois de ‘ parole’, on discerne la 
cohérence d'une structure fondée dans la langue " (cf. also p. 90, note). This 
leads to a synchronically negative statement of meaning—(p 85) “... la 
valeur . . . doit être constante et se définira, d'une part, par rapport à la forme 
d’où elle dérive, de l’autre, par rapport aux autres suffixes que la même base 
pourrait admettre ", and even to a denial of the positive, contextual approach— 
“ Faute de délimiter clairement la valeur et l'emploi, de distinguer entre le sens 
inhérent au suffixe et les situations variables auxquelles l'énoncé donne expres- 
sion, on se voue aux incertitudes ou aux subtilités ”. 

We need not challenge the legitimacy in historical linguistics of erecting 
a semantic category to cover certain uses of the same morpheme (where 
“same " = formally identified synehronieally and diachronically), but this 
category is not existent in a mystical Saussurean “ langue " : 1t is simply a part 
of the linguist’s analytical framework, and is justified in so far as it is useful : 
for example, the selected employments may form such a considerable and closely 
co-ordinated group as to suggest that at an earlier period the morpheme in 
question performed a more exclusive function than is historically attested, 
and it may then be instructive to see how it has come to be employed in other 
contexts. But to set out with the expectation and determination that all the 
attested examples will fall within one category 18 to put the cart before the 
horse, and is a procedure which arises from the mistaken view that words and 
morphemes carry their meanings around with them, that (p. 10) “ Dès lors que 
nous dénommons cette catégorie, nous lui 17072110110138 un sens et une fonction, 
qui ne peuvent être séparés de la forme ". The categories set up for such purposes 
tend to be too large to be useful: this is strikingly demonstrated by Benveniste’s 
attempt (p. 112) to state cover-categories for *-ter and *-tu, on‘the one hand, 
and *-tor and *-t on the other. a more or less literal English rendering may 
here be salutary :— 
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“ Along two parallel semantic lines there develop on the one side the world 
of “ being’, governed by an internal necessity, charged with virtuality, where 
the action marks an aptitude of the agent and the agent is absorbed in that 
which it is his function to accomplish ; on the other side the world of ‘ reality ’, 
of objective processes and factual data, where things exist as autonomous 
accomplishments and the author is himself objectified as the possessor of his 
action.” 

Such metaphysical speculations are no concern of linguistics and mar the 
presentation of an otherwise stimulating discussion. 

In the concluding section the suffix *-i[A]o- is studied in its functions as a 
formative of the comparative and superlative, and of the ordinal and verbal 
adjectives. In the case of the comparative, powerful arguments are presented 
for a functional differentiation of the *-yes- and *-tero- forms, based on multiple 
differences of syntactical construction and on clear distinctions in the referential 
elements of the context. A series of most interesting parallels from widely 
diverse languages supports the historical unity of the ordinal and superlative 
suffixes (pp. 145-154). Here again, however, the desire to set up a quite 
unnecessary all-embracing semantic category for the *-i[h]o- suffix —'' l’accom- 
plissement de la notion dans l’objet leads to the contortionistic interpretation 
of the verbal adjective datus as “ celui en qui s'aecomplit le donner ”’. 

As a general criticism it is disturbing to see the intrusion into a rigorous 
functional study of broad notional categories and of the doctrine that a 
morpheme, once invested with a meaning, carries it as a passport to the end of 
its days. The algebraic “ starred forms” of the Origines, bearing an objective 
relationship to the attested forms, were supremely convincing ; but the com- 
paratively simple rigidity of the sound-laws has no parallel in the sphere of 
semantics and the conviction carried by “ starred meanings" tends to be in 
inverse proportion to their comprehensiveness. 


W. 8. ALLEN. 


MALAYA’S First BRITISH PIONEER : the life of Francis Light. By H. P. Cropp, 
with a foreword by Sir RICHARD WINSTEDT. pp. vii, 166; pl. 8. London: 
Luzac and Co., Ltd., 1948. 12s. 6d. 


This short work tells of the career of Francis Light, the founder and first 
administrator of Penang. Of his appearance nothing is known, but his unusual 
qualities show clear in his work. His story is another reminder of the importance 
to the East India Company of the Agency Houses and the “ country traders ”. 

During the last thirty years of the eighteenth century, the East India Com- 
pany was seeking a base-in the Malacca Straits for the “ succour and support 
of their ships engaged in the China trade ", as a strategic base in time of war, 
and as a post from which to re-enter the spice trade. In 1772 missions were sent 
to Achin and Quedah, and in 1784 Hastings sent Kinloch to Achin and Forrest 
to Rhio. These missions all failed, largely through the ignorance of native 
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manners which the ambassadors displayed. It was to Light, the country trader 
who had secured the confidence of successive Sultans of Quedah, that a base 
was first offered in 1771, and it was by Light that Penang was finally secured 
for the Company in 1786. 

Light, a midshipman from 1759 to 1763, went out to India in 1765 as a 
Volunteer. He landed at Madras, where he was given command of a “ country ” 
ship by the Agency House of Jourdain, Sulivan and De Souza. He traded 
with Achin, Siam and Quedah, and was successively offered a base at Quedah, 
Junk Ceylon, Mergui, and Penang. This last offer the Company accepted in 
1786, appointing Light as the first administrator, a duty which he performed 
almost single-handed until his death in 1794. 

By 1792 there was a very mixed population of over ten thousand on the 
island. For these thousands, Cornwallis expected Light and his assistant to 
provide justice, a land settlement, and, from a body of corrupt and bullying 
Bengal sepoys, a workable police force. It is the account of his efforts to provide 
this administration which brings out so clearly the remarkable ability of the 
man. 


J. B. HARRISON. 


THE Last PHasE: selections from the Deccan Commissioner’s files (Peshwa 
Daftar), 1815-1818, with an introductory note on the British diplomacy 
at the Court of the Peshwa. Edited by R. D. CHoxsey. pp. viii, 262. 
Bombay : Phoenix Publications, 1948. Rs. 10. 

With this volume of political history Dr. Choksey has most happily followed 
up his good work on the economic history of the Deccan. This selection of 
documents is so arranged as to tell of itself the story of British diplomacy 
at the Maratha courts during the last four years of Peshwa Baji Rao’s rule, 
with no more than a brief introduction from the author. 

It is interesting to compare this book with “ Baji Rao IT and the East 
India Company ", by P. C. Gupta: The selection fails us when we seek to 
understand the murder of Gangadhar Shastri. We are offered the bald state- 
ment of Elphinstone’s belief in the guilt of Danglia, we learn that the Governor- 
General wants him out of the way, guilty or not, we hear of intrigues by Bandhuji 
and Bhagwant Rao, we are offered Danglia’s own version of the crime. These 
are inadequate without records from Maratha sources, and there can be no 
unravelling of motive, no pursuit of the queries raised until a plausible explana- 
tion is reached, as in Dr. Gupta’s work. The strength of the book appears, 
however, 1n the relation of events springing from the Shastri’s death. The wide 
spread of the British intelligence service net, the spendid teamwork of Elphin- 
stone, Jenkins, and Carnac appear with great clarity and vividness. The full 
sweep of their activity, foresight, and pertinacity is exposed. Above all, the 
prescience of the Governor-General, in his dispatches of 10 September 
1815 and 7 April 1818, is extraordinary. For four years every action of 
the Peshwa is expected and provided for. We watch the workings of “a 
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diplomacy . . . that compels the Peshwa to risk his all on the fortunes of war”. 
Throughout there is a very great gain in immediacy and vigour from the 
presentation of events through contemporary records. 

There are minor gaps: no good account is given of the handing over of 
Danglia by the Peshwa, under pressure, and events at Nagpur in 1818 are 
slightly treated. A very much more serious omission is the failure to give the 
number and series of the documents so carefully selected and transcribed. 


J. B. HARRISON. 


Tue FRENCH IN INDIA: first establishment and struggle. By 8. P. Sen. 
pp. xvii, 360. University of Calcutta, 1947. Rs. 7. 

This is a straightforward account of French efforts to secure a share in 
the trade with India, from 1604 to 1676. It is based mainly on the Memoirs 
` of François Martin and the Itinerary of the Abbé Carré, works which in 1947 
were available only in French and perhaps unknown to many in India. Mr. Sen 
gives most of his attention to the Compagnie des Indes Orientales, and more 
particularly to the attempt to break right into the Indian market by the 
dispatch of a powerful naval squadron under De la Haye. 

The detailed narrative of the failure of De la Haye's expedition is excellent. 
The immediate reasons for that failure emerge clearly : the rivalry between the 
Directors at Surat, the probable treachery of Caron, and the indecision and 
indiscretion of De la Haye, whose personal bravery and military skill served 
merely to postpone a disaster brought on by his own rashness. 

But the narrative, lavish with detail, too rarely analytical, clings too closely 
to the sources. A general survey of the political position in India is needed to 
reveal what were the possibilities of a French success in the Deccan. Similarly, 
& brief account of the European politics of the day would make more intelligible 
the failure of the French government to back up this first venture. (There is a 
good summary of Colbert’s mercantilist policy.) Mr. Sen praises Kaeppelin’s 
fine work, but fails to use the results of his research. A study of the financial 
difficulties of both State and Company, and some analysis of the reasons behind 
the French merchants’ unwillingness voluntarily to combine in an East India 
Company, would have given to this work a more general interest as the record 
of the failure not just of one man, or group of men, but of a nation. 

J. B. Harrison. 


Tur Wispom or CHINA. Edited by Lin Yuranc. London: Michael Joseph, 
1949. 12s. 6d. 

If wisdom can be truly defined as knowledge of the relative value of things, 
few will deny that it has been a marked characteristic of the Chinese people, 
developing throughout their long history and permeating their literature. 
And this must have simplified Dr. Lin’s task in the compilation of his anthology. 
Most of it consists of well-chosen extracts from early classical and philosophical 
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works: the Tao Té Ching, with which he starts, is given complete in a new 
version of his own; then follow eleven chapters of Chuang Tzü, based on the 
late Professor Giles’ translation ; several documents from the Book of History 
(Legge’s translation); somewhat fewer passages from Mo Tzü, “the only 
indigenous religious teacher China has produced " (Y. P. Mers translation); 
aphorisms of Confucius taken from the Lun Yü (Dr. Lin’s translation) ; and 
“The Golden Mean” of Tzü-ssü (Ku Hung-ming's translation, rearranged 
by the editor) Each of these texts is accompanied by a valuable introduction 
and occasional footnotes. The comparatively short section devoted to poetry 
contains some of the classical Odes, translated by Helen Waddell and others, 
Ch'úu Yuan’s “The Great Summons ”, translated by Dr. Waley, miscellaneous 
poems by Li Po, and “ The Tale of Méng Chiang ”, a ballad of the Han dynasty 
rendered by Genevieve Wimsatt in rhymed verse. This ballad is perhaps a little 
too naively sentimental m tone for modern taste; but “ The Mortal Thoughts 
of a Nun ", taken from a popular drama, “ shows the typically humorous, 
commonsense and irreligious attitude of the Chinese people.” It may be noted 
with some surprise that two of the chosen translators are women, also that 
Witter Bynner's translation of Li Po is described as “ on the whole the best ?, 
although Mr. Bynner himself makes no secret of the fact that he is unable to 
read Chinese ! 

The rest of the volume is mostly taken up with short tales, parables, and the 
like. One of the stories, handed down from the second century A.D., is remark- 
able for its similarity to the biblical “ Judgment of Solomon ”, and it is hard to 
believe that they were not derived from the same source. More interesting, 
perhaps, than any of the fiction are the so-called “ Six Chapters of a Floating 
Life ". This is a true story largely concerned with “ one of the loveliest women 
in Chinese literature ”, told by her husband, and here translated for the first 
time. The last two chapters are missing ; but Lin Yutang hopes that a complete 
copy of the book may yet be discovered some day. The parables are for the most 
part sprightly anecdotes (always conveying a Taoist moral) selected from the 
store of the ancient philosopher Lieh Tzii; and then come the family letters 
of the poet Chéng Pan-ch‘iao of the eighteenth century, which show the kindly 
temper of the Chinese people at its best. A sharp contrast will be found in the 
epigrams of Lusin, who 18 described as one of the most biting satirists of Chinese 
culture; but his sallies strike one as somewhat crude when compared, say, 
with the cynicism of Dean Swift. Most of the hundred proverbs, too, with 
which the book ends, lack the brevity and pithiness of the true proverb. 

On the whole, there is no doubt that Lin Yutang has produced a new and 
most agreeable hotchpotch for our delectation. Brilliant and versatile as ever, 
he is able to give us a better insight into the hearts of his countrymen than 
any other writer. On the other hand, some national failings appear in his writing 
as well. He is inclined to be too rash in his assertions, careless in small details, 
inaccurate in translation. Only a few examples out of many can be given here : 
on p. 136 we find this faulty transcription of Chinese names: Kukiang for 
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Ku-liang, Tsochtian (twice) for Tso Chuan, and Lui Hsin for Liu Hsin. The 
sentence in Tao Té Ching xxxi, " Weapons are instruments of ill omen ”, is 
translated “ Soldiers are weapons of evil ". On p. 478, t > Z E] EI + FF fito 
which must mean “ The obstinacy of your mind is truly impenetrable ", 
appears in this incredible guise: “ It’s only your mind that is not made up ; 
when it is made up, nothing can stop it." On p. 241, the births of Lao Tzü, 
Buddha, and Confucius are dated with suspicious 2xactitude 570, 563, and 551 
respectively. Of these dates, only the last is like-y to be even approximately 
correct. Our knowledge of Gautama Buddha is very hazy indeed, and of Lao 
Tzü even more so. In fact, the whole personality cf the Taoist sage is shrouded 
in mystery, whether we turn to his biography in the Shih Chi, which is merely a 
collection of legends, or are thinking of one Lao Tan credited with the authorship 
of the Tao Té Ching, who cannot have lived earlier shan the fourth century B.c. 


LIONEL GILES. 


à لط مسي‎ gg 


ASIA MAJOR : a review devoted to the study of the languages, arts, and civiliza- 
tions of the Far East and Central Asia. New Series. Edited by 
B. SCHINDLER. Vol. I, part 1. pp. 138. Loncon: Taylor's Foreign Press, 
1949. 

All sinologists will welcome the reappearance or Asta Major, the publication 
of which (at Leipsic) was suspended after 1935. The first volume of the new 
series is dedicated to the memory of the great Franch scholar Henri Maspero, 
who died five years ago in the concentration camp at Buchenwald. It is to be 
hoped that some account of the work he accomplished in so many fields may 
be given in a subsequent issue. 

Dr. Schindler must be heartily congratulated on the production of a first 
number of such varied interest. The following is a brief survey of the articles :— 


(1) The Range of Sound Alternations in Tibetar. Word Families. By Walter 
Simon.—This paper contains a careful examinaticn of certain points raised by 
the late 8. N. Wolfenden in his assemblage of Tibetan word families. 

(2) Ginkgo Biloba, or $8 2+. By A. C. Moule.— This is a kind of lengthy 
postscript to an article published in 7*oung Pao, 1937, vol. xxxiii. A passage 
on the ginkgo tree, reproduced from Yr W [B] yh Ju nan p'u shih, is translated 
and discussed in some detail, with quotations “rom various authors. We 
learn, incidentally, the astounding fact that bosch the “ maiden-hair tree ” 
and another, called metasequoia, have survived on earth without human aid 
for at least a hundred million years! Two illustrations from the Japanese work 
Sdmoku Kinyoshü are included. 

(3) A Khotanese Text concerning the Turks in Kantgou. By H. W. Bailey.— 
Text and translation of a Khotanese roll (a report to the Court) in the Pelliot 
Collection, partially done in 1948 and now completed as far as possible. Followed 
by a large number of lexical notes and notes on names of persons and places. 

(4) The Rese of the Eunuchs during the T'ang denasiy. By J. K. Rideout.— 
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This is a subject which has hitherto received but little of the attention it deserves. 
The rise and fall of high officials, emperors and dynasties are often traceable in 
large part to the influence and machinations of eunuchs, and in this excellent 
little essay, which is fully annotated, Mr. Rideout shows very clearly how 
widespread social disintegration was caused by them during the special period 
which he has chosen for study. It is sad to think that the further article 
which he was contemplating on their rise to political power will not now be 
written. 

(D) A Datable Shang-Yin Inscription. By W. Perceval Yetts.—The 
inscription in question comprises thirty-eight characters engraved on a bronze 
wine-vessel cast in the Shang dynasty. Three previous decipherments of this 
inscription, none wholly satisfactory, have been published within the last 
decade. All the doubtful characters are now re-examimed by Professor Yetts 
with scrupulous care, and a tentative translation offered. It seems to be 
proved beyond any reasonable doubt that the inscription belongs to the reign 
of Ti Hsin, the last Shang-Yin king. An up-to-date bibliography of Chinese and 
Western writers is appended. 

(6) Notes on Mencius. By Arthur Waley.—These notes deal with some 
hundred passages in Mencius said to have been misunderstood by Legge, 
whose great services to sinology are at the same time fully acknowledged. This 
subject has a particular interest for me, and at some future date I hope to return 
to it and examine the passages in question more thoroughly. Meanwhile 
it should be pointed out that Dr. Waley’s references are to the 1861, not the 
1895 edition of “ The Chinese Classics ". This is not only awkward for verifica- 
tion, but not quite fair to Legge, who made several corrections in the later 
edition. Moreover, it seems to me that in a number of cases Legge’s original 
rendering may be the correct one after all. 

(T) Motoori's View of Phonetics and Linguistics in his Mojigoe no Kanazukas 
and Kanji san on Ko. By J. R. McEwan.—A review of the work of the 
eighteenth century Motoori Norinaga, whose belief in the universal superiority 
of Japan included the confident assumption that Japanese was the perfect 
language, and had remained in that state of perfection until it was corrupted by 
the study of Chinese! Both Japanese and Chinese phonetics are dealt with here. 

(8) The Liang-chou Rebellion, 184-221 A.D. By G. Haloun.—This uprising 
was very nearly suppressed in 189, but circumstances caused it to drag on for 
over thirty years more. Its history is complicated and not at all easy to dis- 
entangle. Professor Haloun’s article is quite a short one, but remarkably well 
annotated, and at the end is a list of no fewer than forty-four Chinese books 
and editions from which he has had occasion to quote. 

Finally, the editor contributes a few notes concerning the particles JR and 
Hi, and takes occasion to endorse Dr. Waley’s criticism of the translation 
of JF given by Legge on the first page of his Mencius. Actually, the passage has 
been altered in the 1895 edition. | 

LIONEL GILES. 
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[Note.—Every effort 18 made to seoure reviews of books sent, but no undertaking can be 
given. Offprints will not normally be reviewed unless they are both substantial 
and important; they are, however, gratefully received for addition to the Library 
of the School.] 

ABESSINISCHE STUDIEN. CARL BROOKELMANN. (Berichte uber die Verhand- 
lungen der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
Philologisch-historisehe Klasse, 97. Band, 4. Heft.) pp. 60. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1950. DM. 6. 

THE AFRICAN To-pay AND To-morrow. By Drepricx WESTERMANN. With 
a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lorn Lucarp. Third edition. pp. ix, 174. 
London, [etc.]: Oxford University Press, for the International African 
Institute, 1949. 12s. 6d. 

AFRICANISMS IN THE GULLAH Drangcr. By Lorenzo Dow TURNER. pp. xi, 317. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press (1949). £3. 

ALT-TURKISCHES SCHRIFTTUM. ANNEMARIE VON GaABAIN. (Sitzungsberichte 
der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1948, Nr. III.) pp. 24; bibliog. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1950. DM. 1.65. 

ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN History AND [NDOLOGY. Vol. V for 1942. 
Books and articles on Indian history and Indology in particular and 
Asiatic studies in general. By Braz A. FERNANDES. pp. xxviii, 343. 
Bombay: V. G. Dighe (for the Bombay Historical Society), 1949. 

ÁRABIYA: Untersuchungen zur arabischen Sprach- und Stilgeschichte. By 
JOHANN Fück. (Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig: Philologisch-historische Klasse, XLV, 1.) pp. 148; 
bibliography ; index of proper names; subject index; index of words. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950. 

DIE BAMBUTI-PyGMÂEN vom 15081. IJ. Band: Ethnographie der Ituri- 
Bambuti. IH. Teil: Die Religion. Von PAuL SCHEBESTA. (Institut 
Royal Colonial Belge: Section des sciences morales et politiques. 
Mémoires... Tome IV. Fascicule 1.) pp. viii, ie a 4. Bruxelles: 
Librairie Falk fils, 1950. 

Dig BEGRÜNDUNG DER ORIENTALISCHEN KOMMISSION von 1912. HERMANN 
Grarow. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Vortrage 
und Schriften, XL.) pp. 29. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950. DM. 2.25. 

Dig BILDERSPRACHE DscHELÁLADDÍN RÛuîs. Von Dr. ANNEMARIR SCHIMMEL. 
(Beiträge zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte des Orients herausgegeben 
von O. Spies, Heft 2.) pp. 62; notes: Walldorf-Hesse: Verlag für 
Orientkunde Dr. Hans Vorndran, 1950. 
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Buppuist MEDITATION IN THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL: theory and practice for 
Westerners. By G. C. LouwssERY. Foreword by W. Y. EVANS-WENTZ. 
2nd edition. pp. xvu, 177. London: Luzac, 1950. 

CATALOGUE OF THE MINGANA COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS, now in the posses- 
sion of the Trustees of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, and preserved at the Selly Oak Colleges Library : Volume 
IV: Islamic Arabic Manuscripts. Fascicle I: Quran, Hadit, Figh. 
Fascicle IT: Dogmatics, Mysticism, Philosophy, History, and Science. 
By H. L. Gorrscæarx. pp. 100; pp. 101-182. Birmingham: The Selly 
Oak Colleges Library, 1948 (Fasc. I) and 1950 (Fasc. IT). [n.pr.] 

THE CHILDREN oF Harr: a Study of the Nimar Balahis in the Central Provinces 
of India. By STEPHEN Fucus. Foreword by C. von FUgEgR-HAIMENDORF. 
(Wiener Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte und Lingustik, YIL.) pp. xviii, 
463 ; table of contents; appendix; glossary; index; 2 maps; 15 figs. ; 
64 photos. Vienna: Herold, 1950. [n.pr.] 

CHINESE JADE CARVING. By 8. Howarp Hansrorp. pp. xi, 145; pl 32. 
London: Lund Humphries and Co., Ltd., 1950. 25s. 

DIE CHRISTLICHE TERMINOLOGIE ALS MISSIONS-METHODISCHES PROBLEM: 
dargestellt am Swahili und an andern Bantusprachen. Von P. WALBERT 
BUHLMANN. (Neue Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft . . . Supplementa I.) 
pp. xxv, 418. Schôüneck-Beckenried : Administration der Neuen Zeit- 
schrift fur Missionswissenschaft, 1950. Frs. 21. 

LA OIVILISATION DE L'INDE ANCIENNE D'APRÈS LES TEXTES SANSKRITS. 
Louis Renov. (Bibliothèque de Philosophie Scientifique.) pp. 265; 
table of contents: chronological table; bibliog. Paris: Flammarion, 
1950. 375 fr. 

THE CorNAGE or THE Umayyaps or Spain. By G. C. Mings. (Hispanic 
Numismatic Series, Monograph Number I, Parts 1 and 2.) pp. 234; 
pp. 235-591; pl.15; mdexes. New York: American Numismatic 
Society (in co-operation with the Hispanic Society of America), 1950. $10.0. 

CONSTANTINE AND INDIAS. By T. K. Josepx. [Reprint from Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XXVIII, Part 1 (Serial No. 82), April, 1950; pp. 1-7.] 

CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITUS : De Administrando Imperio. Greek text 
edited by G. Mogavosrk ; English translation by R. J. H. JENKINS. 
(Magyar-Góróg Tanulmányok Szerkeszti Moravesik Gyula, XXIX.) 
pp. 347; pl. 1; index of proper names; glossary; grammatical notes ; 
index of sources and parallel passages; table of contents. Budapest: 
Pázmány Péter Indományegyetemi Górog Filológiai Intézet, 1949. [n.pr.] 

DEUX TRAITÉS GRAMMATICAUX TIBÉTAINS. By JacquES A. Durr. pp. 94. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter, Universitütsverlag, 1950. [n.pr.] 

DICTIONNAIRE ARABE-FRANÇAIS : dialectes de Syrie: Alep, Damas, Liban, 
Jérusalem. A. BARTHELEMY. Vol. IV, ed. H. Frgiscg. pp. 599-810. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1950. 
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Diwan AsaTUR: MMA at? O V Al إل‎ or Progress through 
the Purgatories. Text, with translation, notes, and appendices, by 
E. $. Drower. (Studi e Testi, CLI.) pp. 45; facsimile; 2 appendices. 
Città del Vaticano : Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1950. [n.pr.] 


LA DOCTRINE CLASSIQUE DE LA MÉDECINE INDIENNE: ses origines et ses 
parallèles grecs. Par Jean FrLLIOZAT. pp. vii, 230; indexes. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1949 [n.pr.]. 


AN ErHi0PIAN MERCHANTS’ Arcor. By Worr LESLAU. [Reprint from 
Language, X XV, 1, 1949; pp. 22-8.] 


Ermrorrc Documents : Gurage. By Worr LESLAU. (Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology, XIV.) pp.176; pl 12; notes; glossary; indexes; 
bibliog. New York: The Viling Fund, 1950. $3.00. 


ËETHIoPIO PROVERBS OF CHARA. Wozr Lestav. [Reprinted from Word, V, 2, 
1949 ; pp. 214—223.] 


EXAMEN DU SUPPOSÉ ARGOBBA DE SEETZEN ET DE LEFEBVRE. WOLF LRSLAU. 
[Reprinted from Word, Vol. V, No. 1, April, 1949; pp. 46-54.] 


FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE : Vol. I. 1739-1754. By Sir JADUNATH Sarkar. 
2nd edition, revised and corrected. pp. xvi, 304. Calcutta: 8. 0. Sarkar 
and Sons, 1949. 5s. 


FALL or THE MuGnar EMPIRE: Vol. IV. 1789-1803. By Sir JADUNATH 
SARKAR. pp. 355; list of sources. Calcutta: 8. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
1950. 108. 


FISHING IN Many WATERS. By James HORNELL. pp. xv, 210; pl. 36; figs. 44 ; 
bibliog. Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1950. 30s. 


Four EMINENT POETESSES or IRAN, with 8 brief survey of Iranian and Indian 
poetesses of neo-Persian. By M. IsHaqur. (Ishaque Publication Fund 
Series, I.) pp. 100; pl.4; bibliog.; list of proper names. Calcutta : 
Iran Society, 1950. 


Gonp Corns or KHOKAND AND BUKHARA. By CHARLES C. Torrey. 
(Numismatic notes and monographs, No. 117.) pp. 37, [2], pl. New York : 
American Numismatic Society, 1950. $ 1.00. 

GRAMMATICA BABILONESE E ASSIRA, CON TESTI E VOCABOLARIO. By GIUSEPPE 
FORLANI. (Pubblicazioni dell ‘Istituto per l'Oriente, 46.) pp. 148. Roma: 
Istituto per l'Oriente, 1949. 1,000 lire. 


GRENZEN DER KORANFORSCHUNG. Von Rupr Parer. (Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien ... Heft 27.) pp. 35. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1950. DM. 4.80. 


Hesrew. By Cmam Rasm. (Lund Humphries Modern Language Readers.) 
pp. viii, 135. London: Lund Humphries and Co., Ltd., 1949. 10s. 6d. 
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HISTOIRE pu MAROC DES ORIGINES À L'ÉTABLISSEMENT DU PROTECTORAT 
FRANÇAIS: Vol. l. [Par] HENRI TERRASSE. pp. vil, 401; 11 maps. 
Casablanca : Éditions Atlantides, 1949. 600 fr. 


HISTOIRE pu MAROC DES ORIGINES À L'ÉTABLISSEMENT DU PROTECTORAT 
Francais: Vol. II. [Par] HENRI TERRassE. pp. 509; 6 maps, table of 
contents ; indexes. Casablanca: Éditions Atlantides, 1950 [n.pr.]. 


A History or CHINA. By WOLFRAM EBERHARD. [Translated by E. W. Drckzs.] 
pp. xvi, 368; pl. 17. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. 21s. 


A History or THE Jews IN Baanpap. By the late Davi SOLOMON Sassoon. 
pp. vi, 236 ; pl. 7. Letchworth: Solomon D. Sassoon, 5709-1949 [n.pr.]. 


INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. XX VI, No. 1, March, 1950. Calcutta 
The Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 1950. 


Der Iscam: Zeitschrift fur Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients : 
Band 29, Heft 3. pp. 256-340. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1950. 


IsLAMIC CULTURE, Vol. XXIV, No.1, 1950. Hyderabad-Deccan: Islamic 
Culture Board, 1950. 


ISLAMIC METALWORK IN THE British Mousrum. By Dovanas BARRETT. 
pp. xxiv; pl.40. London: The Trustees of the British Museum, 1949. 
12s. 6d. 


ISLAMIC SOCIETY AND THE WEST : a study of the impact of Western civilization 
on Moslem culture in the Near East. By H. A. R. GIBB and HAROLD 
Bowen. Volume One. Islamic society in the eighteenth century, Part I. 
pp. x1, 386. London, fetc.]: Oxford University Press, issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 25s. 


JAHRBUOH FUR KLEINASIATISCHE FORSCHUNG : internationale orientalistische 
Zeitschrift, herausgegeben von H. TH. Bossert und Fr. STEINHERR: 
Band I, Heft 1, Marz 1950. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitataverlag, 
1950. DM. 55.50, $13.23. 


JONGSTE STAATKUNDIGE ONTWIKKELINGEN IN Eayrrr. Samengesteld door 
Dr. L. ADAM. pp. 46, table of contents; notes; bibliog. Leiden: 
Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1950. 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN History, Vol. XXVIII, Parts 1 and 2 (Serial No. 82, 83), 
August, 1950. Trivandrum: University of Travancore, 1950. 


KERALABHASAKAVYAVIVARTAH. By Panpir E. V. RAMASARMA NAMPUTIRI. 
pp. 15. Trivandrum: Sundaravilasa Gairvani Press, 1948. 


KITAB KIMIYA’ AL- ‘ITT. WAT-TAS'IDAT. Buch über die Chemie des Parfums 
und die Destillationen. Von YA QUB B. ISHAQ AL-KINDI. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Arabischen Parfumchemie und Drogenkunde aus dem 
I. Jahrh. P C. Übersetzt von KARL GARBERS. (Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes ... XXX.) pp. iii, 400, 59; pl. 1. Leipzig. 
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K‘one Tzt Cara YU... The school sayings of Confucius. Introduction. 
Translation of sections 1-10, with critical notes. By R. P. Kraamrs. 
(Sinica Leidensia ... Vol. VIL) pp. xii, 406. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950. 


MACAU E A ASSISTÉNOIA (panorama médico-social). By Jost CAETANO SOARES. 
pp. 545. Lisboa: Agéncia Geral das Colonias, 1950. 


THe MAHABHARATA : for the first time critically edited by Visanu S. 
SUETHANKAR and S. K. BELVALKAR. Fascicule XIX: Santiparvan: 
Rajadharma, Part 2. pp. 385-683. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1950. Rs. 20. 


"MAHAKAVI' KRTAYAH (translated from Malayalam to Sanskrit). By Pandit 
E. V. Raman NAMPOTIRI. pp. 6. Trivandrum: A.R.V. Press, 1945. 


Das MAHAPARINIRVANASÜTRA : Text in sanskrit und tibetisch, verglichen 
mit dem Pali, nebst einer Ubersetzung der chinesischen Entsprechung im 
Vinaya der Mülasarvästivadins, auf Grund von Turfan-Handschriften 
herausgegeben und bearbeitet von Ernst WALpsonwrDT. I: Der Sanskrit- 
Text im Handschriftlichen Befund. (Abhandlungen der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1949, Nr. 1.) pp-101; concordance. Berlin :- Akademie-Verlag, 
1950. DM. 9.50. 


MALAY PROVERBS : chosen and introduced by Sir RICHARD WINSTEDT. 
(Wisdom of the East Series.) pp. vii, 82, index; appendix. London: 
John Murray, 1950. 


THE MATRILINEAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE NAGAS or Assam. By K. M. 
KAPADIA. pp. 34. Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1950. 1s. 


MEDIEVAL INDIA QUARTERLY : Vol. I, No. 1, July, 1950. Aligarh : Department 
of History, Aligarh Muslim University, 1950. 


MIDDLE Kinepom ART IN ANCIENT Eayrt. By CYRI ALDRED. (Chapters 
in Art, XV.) pp. vii, 56; pl. 83. London: Alec Tiranti, 1950. 6s. 


Mr-LA Ras-pa. By Hetmur HOFFMANN. pp.127; pl.7; notes; glossary; 
bibliography. München-Planegg: Otto Wilhelm Barth-Verlag, GMBH, 
1950. DM. 8. 


UNE MINIATURE RELIGIEUSE DE L'ÉCOLE ARABE DE BAGHDAD : son climat, 
sa structure et ses motifs, sa relation avec l'iconographie chrétienne 
d'Orient. [By] Bisxe Farès. (Mémoires de l'Institut d' Égypte, tome 51.) 
pp.xix, 106, 37; pl.32. Le Caire: Imprimerie de l'Institut Francais 
d' Archéologie Orientale, 1948 [n.pr.]. 

MODERN CHINA : a bibliographical guide to Chinese works, 1898-1937. By 
J. K. FAIRBANK and KWANG-ÛBING Lro. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 


Studies, Volume 1.) pp. xvin, 608. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 
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MORPHOLOGIE cu Verse TiBéTAIN. By J. A. Durr. pp. 192; Preface; 
3 appendices. Heidelberg: Carf Winter, Universitätsverlag, 1950. 


MYTHEN vom Gorre KumarBi: Neue Fragmente. Von HEINRICH OTTEN, 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Institut fur Orient. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRICENDA 


Shortly after the entry into force of the new editorial arrangements an 
unfortunate mishap took place, as a result of which pages 551-724 of the 
present issue were printed without the authors’ final corrections. A list of 
corrections of those errors liable to cause misuncerstanding is appended, and 
the Board asks the indulgence of the authors and readers of the articles 
concerned. 

P. 565, 11 lines from the bottom: for “them by” read “ by them ". 
P. 600, line 11: for gii read asi. | 
P. 604, last two lines: for 5% » s read (65. » s, amd for C read y s. 
P. 620, line 7 from the bottom: for “ Sugar " read “ Sagäm ". 
. 622, last line: for “ NawzA " read “ Nuwah ”. 
. 625, line 3 from the bottom: for “ 'Alid " read “ ‘Alı ”. 
. 626, line 3 from the bottom : for “ a’ Wämaht ? read “ A'wämihi ”. 
. 627, last line: for “ Ermitage " read “ Hermitage ”. 
. 629, last line : omit the reference to note 3 after “ patterns ”. 
631, line 10: for “ church and not " read ‘‘ charch which are not ". 
631, line 14: for “ V. & A.” read “ British ". 
633, line 9: for “ dated 650/1252, signed " read “dated 650/1252 and 
signed ". 
. 633, line 17: for “ zalimtn is ” read °“ zülimin was ". 
636, line 2: for “ Thee " read “ Thou”. 
. 639, line 14 from the bottom : for “ such on order ” read “ such an order ". 
643, line 18: for “ rüspig-zádak " read “ rüspta-zadag ”. 
. 643, line 14 : for “ & čāšt © " read “ čz H Gast”. 
. 645, line 1: for “ kodagan ” read “ kodakän ”. 
P. 646, line 11 (= 46): for “6” read “ au ”. 
P. 647, note 6, line 2: for “ Pers. btsä man " read °“ Pers. bt-säman ”. 
P. 647, note 7: for “ aspran} ” read “ ospanj ". 
P. 654, last line: for “ bäste ” read “ baste”. 
P. 656, note 1, line 10: for “ da-jvangas " read “ dajvanyai ”. 
P. 661, line 1: for “ -4-£" read “ 43- ”. 
P. 664, paragraph 36d : add 
For kunta-pipilika, the Tibetan text Derge 1.60 b 1 has srog-chags 
grog-sbur. For the Jaina hunthu-pivils, seo J. Charpentier, Uttaradhyayana- 
stitra 36.138. 
P. 664, line 4 from bottom: for “gu” read “ gu”. 
P. 665, §8: add 
The Sanskrit Karmaväkya (ed. A. C. Banerjee, Ind. Hist. Quart., 1949) 
was received after the article was set up. Tha doubtful text has &la-tusa- 

“sesame straw "', with which the Tib. Milasarvastivada text (Derge 1. 60 a 2) 

til-gys phub-ma agrees. The Tuméuq text, however, remains unexplained. 
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In Khotan “ sesame " was Aunysata. A similar word would be expected m 
Tumsuq. Hence, the text will belong to a different school. 
. 667, line 1: for “ æstau ” read “ astæu ”. 
668, § IV, line 5: for “ have gone " read “ have come ". 
. 673, line 18: delete 64c. 
. 674, title: for “VARNARHAVARNA STOTRA” read “ VARNAR- 
HAVARNO BUDDHASTOTRAM ". 
675, stanza 6: for “ so other dharmas do not " read “ no other dharmas ”. 
678, line 18: for * agakyastavo " read “ "áakyastavo ". 
681, stanza 9: read “ Hail to the Arhat ". 
681, note 6: read “ atmabhäva ”. 
682, stanza 18: read “ yathecchasparsalabhtne ”. 
682, note 3: for ‘su ” read “so”. 
683, stanza 25: for “none beside thee " read | none but thee ”. 
683, note 3: read “ prasrabdhi ”. 
686, stanza 43: for “ suddhasauksaga " read “ suddhasaucyága ”. 
686, stanza 44: for “muntsvardya te namah” read “ muniéiya namo 
stu te”. 
. 688, stanza 54: read “ na tato 'st[y u]ttarataram ". 
. 688, stanza 55: for “ apüharine " read “ apaharine ". 
. 688, stanza 58: for “ tvadrte " read “ tvad rte”. 
. 688: delete footnote 18. 
P. 694, stanza 8: read “ dvatriméallaksanavata ". 
P. 694, stanza 9: add footnote “ Read divakero yatha ". 
P. 697, stanza 2: for “ thy knowledge " reac “ thy single knowledge ”’. 
P. 697, note 2: for “ forms " read “ terms ”. 
P. 699, note 4: read “ abhentrvrtis ". 
P. 700, stanza 21: for ''nüpnot* kagcid antaram”’ read “na kasoil labhate 
Maram ”. 
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Homicide in Islamic Law 
By J. N. D. ANDERSON 





I. THE Concert or THE OFFENCE: Tort OR CRIME 2 


y the first point which attracts the attention of the European 
lawyer who begins to study the treatment of qatl (homicide) in the text- 
books of Islamic law is that it is there treated, in modern parlance, more as a 
tort than a crime. To understand the offence properly, however, no such simple 
classification will suffice : instead, it is essential to view it in its historical setting 
and detailed development. 

Under the heading of ‘ugübai, or punishments, Muslim lawyers treat a 
the very limited number of offences for which definite penalties (kudüd, singular 
hadd) are expressly prescribed in the Shari'a, although reference is also 
frequently made to the discretionary power of the Ruler or Judge suitably to 
punish other wrongdoing. Offences in general, moreover, are normally sub- 
divided into those which are regarded as exclusively involving the “ right of 
God ”, those in which both the “ right of God " and the right of some individual 
is recognized but the former is held to preponderate, and those in which the latter 
is regarded as predominant. In the first category all jurists include sariga in its 
two degrees (theft and brigandage), zena (illicit sex relations), shurb (wine 
drinking) and, when placed in this context, 8:00 1 (apostacy from Islam); 
in the second, some jurists place gadh f (the unproved assertion of a chaste 
person's incontinence), although others put this in the third category ; while 
in the latter all include homicide and wounding. In effect an offence in which 
the right of God (as the Head of the community) is held to be exclusive or 
preponderant more or less corresponds to the modern crime, and one in which 
a private individual’s right is regarded as predominant to the modern tort, 
for the chief practical difference is that in the former heither the party primarily 
injured nor, indeed, the Court may drop the case or allow a settlement once 
it has been started, while in the latter the injured party may do either at his or 
her discretion. As a consequence, some jurists confine the term kadd to offences 
which fall within the first two categories, while all treat homicide and wounding 
(which some place alone in the third category) as sui generis, under the title of 
Jinäyät ? or dima’. 

The reason for this distinction is, of course, historical. The hadd offences 
with their respective penalties were all, in so far as the Arabs were 
` concerned, innovations of Islam, while the obligation of vengeance for homicide 
or wounding was inbred in their very natures. In pre-Islamic Arabia the blood- 
feud was, indeed, almost unrestricted in its scope, for the death of a tribesman 
at the hands of one of another tribe made any of the latter’s fellow-tribesmen 

1 Bee article on Katl by J. Schacht in Encyclopaedia of Islam, both here and throughout 
this article. 
3 Others, again, use jindyat to cover all wrongdoing. 
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liable to be killed in revenge, and frequently tribal pride would only regard 
several victims as equivalent to one fellow-tribesman. This, of course, usually 
provoked further retaliation, and the consequent feud sometimes lasted for 
years. Islam}! minimized the evils of this system by introducing three most 
salutary restrictions : (a) only the guilty party, and not his fellow-tribesmen, 
was liable to be killed or wounded, and then only (b) íf the homicide or 
wounding was regarded as both deliberate and wrongful, and (c) after the facts 
had been established before the Ruler or Judge. No attempt was made, however, 
to change the system itself, so ıt was still for the injured party (in wounding) or 
his nearest heirs (m homicide) to bring the matter before the Judge ; and rt was 
still in their absolute discretion to pardon the culprit altogether, to settle the 
case out of Court, to accept the payment of blood-money instead of retaliation, 
or to claim their right of appropriate retaliation in person. Even if they took 
the law into their own hands in cases of deliberate homicide and killed the culprit 
without trial they did not thereby become liable to similar retaliation, but only 
to be punished at the discretion of the Ruler for what amounted to “ contempt ”. 

Many illustrations of the original concept of personal vengeance on a basis 
of tribal custom—together with occasional hints of the emergent idea of punish- 
ment by the State on a basis of retributive justice—are provided by a study of 
the detailed application of the law. This is particularly true of the differences 
of opinion in many points of detail not only between the four schools of law 
(the Hanafis, Malikis, Sh&fids, and Hanbalis) mutually recognized as 
“orthodox " among the vast majority of Muslims to-day but also between 
individual jurists within these schools; while reference to the views of the 
extinct school of the Zahiris and to some of the “ heterodox ” schools, such as 
the Zaydi and “ Twelver ” branches of the Shi'a, is also sometimes suggestive. 

The concept of personal vengeance is particularly prominent in the disputes 
as to the rights of the heirs, or even of the victim himself, to remit talion.? 
Here, the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis always give the heirs the nght to choose between 
talion (where applicable) and blood-money, but the Hanafis and some Malikis 
deny that they can insist on blood-money where tahon alone 18 prescribed, 
although they may accept a financial settlement if offered. It is, however, 
regarded as more meritorious to remit talion, and for this reason most jurists 
hold that if any adult, sane heir waives this right, the others have no option 
but to comply—although they retain their individual right to their share of 
blood-wit even if some heirs waive this too. Abu Hanifa, al-Sháfi'i, and Ibn 
Hanbal made no distinction between the different heirs in respect of this right 
of remission ; others excluded the spouse relict; while yet others held that it 


1 See article on Kusig by J. Schacht in Encyclopaedia of Islam, both here and throughoat this 
artiole ; also “ al-Qhede fT l-Shari‘at’l-Islamiya ", by Ahmad Muhammad Ibrahim. [Cairo, 1944.] 

In cases of homicide. In cases of wounding, expert knowledge 18 demanded by some jurists,‏ ؟ 

3 It is, however, mgniticant that where a homicide 13 committed in the course of bmgandage 
(khyrüba), the Ruler may execute the culprit even rf the heirs of blood pardon him: and some 
juriste (e.g. the Málikis) take the same view of any homicide for an ulterior motive (ghila). Here 
the concept of crime 18 obvious. 
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belonged to the male heirs only: the Zahiris, moreover, insisted that only a 
general agreement of the heirs would suffice, while Malik favoured a complex 
system of priorities regarding the right to remit. It may be observed that the 
usual rule would allow the wife of the dead man, if she happened to be the 
murderer’s sister, to prevent the latter from suffering talion; for the other 
heits would be powerless to override her decision. 

If, moreover, the heir is a minor, his guardian has the right to remit talion 
on his behalf in favour of blood-money, according to the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, 
only if the minor is in need of funds: otherwise it is regarded as a needless 
deprivation of his rights. The Malikis, however, allow the guardian so to remit 
whenever he considers this in his ward’s best interests, and the Hanafis permit 
a financial settlement on the same conditions: but the Zahiris deny the 
guardian’s right to remit the penalty in any circumstances whatever. Similarly, 
where the victim has no natural heir the Ruler or Judge may in no case remit 
talion except (some hold) in consideration of blood-money or some other pay- 
ment, since this would be regarded as depriving the Muslim community of its 
legal rights without any return. 

A further debate concerns the right of the victim himself to remit talon 
before he dies. If he so phrases his remission as to include both the wound 
already received and its possible results this 1s valid according to the four 
orthodox schools: but the Zahiris disagreed, and held that the remission 
could only be regarded as applying to the wound, not the resultant death— 
since talion for the latter was not the right of the victim but of his heirs. 
If, moreover, the words of remission only covered the wound there was a further 
difference of opinion: the Two Companions! (but not Abū Hanifa himself) 
regarded this as in all cases adequate; but the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis only 
agreed if the wound were itself one for which talion could have been claimed, 
since otherwise the remission concerned a right which did not in fact emst. 

Yet again, if one of the heirs is unable, either by reason of absence, minority, 
or insanity, to signify whether he wishes to exercise his option of remission, 
some jurists forbid talion until his decision can be known, while others allow the 
remaining heirs, under certain conditions, to proceed with the case. If, moreover, 
the murderer dies before retaliation can be claimed or inflicted the Shafi'is and 
Hanbalis still allow blood-money to be claimed, while the Hanafis and Malikis 
regard the case as closed. Here the former attitude approximates to the modern 
view of tort, and the latter to that of crime. 

It is from the origin of the law of homicide in the demand for personal 
vengeance that certain refinements of the law are also probably to be explained. 
Thus, in none of the orthodox schools except the Maliki is an ascendant ? hable 


lie, Abii Yüsuf and Muhammad al-Shaybäni, so called because they were the immediate 
followers of Abü Hanifa—who himself apparently opted fo- blood-wit in such cases. 

3 According to one report Ibn Hanbal himself limited this exemption to fathers, to the 
exclusion of mothers. - 
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to retaliation even for the “ deliberate ” homicide of his or her descendant,} 
while even in the Maliki system stronger evidence of intention is required in 
such cases? And this has been extended to the degree that if the “ right of 
blood ” is inherited in whole or in part by any descendant of the guilty party no 
retaliation is allowed. Thus, if one of two spouses who have a son deliberately 
kills the other, neither their mutual son nor any other son or relative of the 
victim may claim talion; and the same is true if, e.g. a wife deliberately 
kills her husband's brother and her son proves to be one of the deceased’s 
nearest heirs. Similarly, retaliation is excluded if.the guilty party comes to 
inherit any part of the right of blood against himself: and this would happen, 
for instance, if one of three brothers killed their father and then one of the other 
two killed the third—for the patricide would then inherit his dead brother’s 
right of blood against himself. Again, in no system is an owner liable to either 
retaliation or blood-wit if he kills his own slave, or even the slave of the slave of 
any descendant. 

Under Islam, however, the Ruler or Judge is regarded as the guardian or 
representative, for all purposes, of those who had no natural guardians or heirs. 
Anyone guilty of the deliberate homicide of such, therefore, would be executed 
by order of the Cour:—acting first judicially and then as '' heir of blood ". 
Here the concept of crime seems to be emerging. But even in the Hanafi system, 
which alone allows retaliation against the freeman who is guilty of the deliberate 
homicide of a slave (82e below), the Court does not interpose on behalf of the 
slave who is killed by his own master, since no question of patronage or 
inheritance arises in his case. Here the idea of tort again predominates. 

It should also be noted that the old representative principle by which fellow- 
tribesmen were responsible for each other’s wrongs has survived in the rule that 
it is the ‘agtla, or small tribal group, and not only the culprit himself, which is 
still liable to pay the blood-money which is due in cases of homicide which, 
while “ wrongful ", are not “ deliberate ". Where, however, a case of deliberate 
homicide is commuted, the culprit, who alone would have been liable to 
retaliation, is exclusively responsible for payment of the prescribed blood- 
money or the agreed sum. ' 

To this same historical origin can be traced the marked difference in the 
tariff of blood-money prescribed in the case of men and women, freemen and 
slaves, Muslims and imfidels, together with the conflict between jurists as to 
whether talion is ever applicable in cases where the victim was not at least the 
“ equal " of the one who killed him. Into this concept of equality in cases of 
homicide no question of lineage, age, wealth, sanity, or health now enters, for 
every free-born Muslim is regarded—for this purpose—as the equal of his 

1 Other explanations are, of course, given, e.g. (a) that a father's love for his children is such 
that no fear of talion is needed to deter him from killing them; and (b) that since an ascendant 
is the cause of his descendants life, the latter must not be the cause of the former’s death. 

3 e.g. holding him down and cutting his throat, eto. 


5 Al-Nakha'I and D&'üd however are quoted as holding that a man is liable to talion even for 
the killing of his own slave. 
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fellows : instead, the points at issue are limited to those of sex, freedom, and 
religion. 

The blood-money payable for a woman was early fixed at half the rate for a 
man, and this naturally led to doubts about mutual rights of talion (particu- 
larly as the texts in the Qur'an and Hadith on which the law of talion is based 
are most ambiguous in this respect). Some early jurists, indeed, denied the 
possibility of a man suffering talion for killing a woman, while others held that 
talion was only applicable as between the sexes by a suitable adjustment of 
blood-money : thus, the heirs of a woman deliberately killed by a man could 
only claim talion if they made up the difference in the respective prices of blood 
(and this obtains to-day among the Shii “ Twelvers "), while the heirs of a 
man deliberately killed by a woman could claim both talion and the difference 
in blood-price. But the final decision of the four schools was that talion could be 
claimed regardless of sex and that where it was inflicted no question of the 
difference in blood-price arose. The whole dispute, however, is an obvious 
heritage of the origin of the law of talion in an attempt to maintain the ratio of 
tribal strength, at a time when the loss of an actual or potential fighting man 
was far more seriously regarded than that of a mere woman. 

The dispute with regard to freemen and slaves is rather different. The blood- 
price of a slave is no fixed sum but his market-value, i.e. the loss his death 
represents to his owner. Where the one who kills him is himself a slave, the case 
turns on whether the homicide was deliberate or accidental: if deliberate, the 
owner of the guilty slave must hand him over to the owner of the victim, who 
then has the choice between inflicting talion or keeping him as his slave by way 
of compensation (unless, in the last case, his master redeems him by paying the 
price of his victim) ; while in cases which were not deliberate the owner of the 
culprit has the choice between paying the owner of the victim the price of blood 
or handing over the offending slave as compensation. The case is similar where 
a slave kills a freeman, except that here the transaction lies with the deceased’s 
heirs. Where, however, a slave is killed by a free Muslim, only the Hanafis 
allow talion for deliberate homicide: all the other schools insist only on the 
payment to his owner of the suitable blood-price. Here the conflict is between 
the original concept of a slave as a mere chattel and the emergent idea of 
punishment for taking a human life, regardless of status. 

The third dispute regarding “ equality ” concerns the matter of religion. 
Thus, no school except the Hanafi allows a Muslim to suffer talion for an infidel, 
while the blood-money due for the homicide of a protected infidel + is usually 
computed at half that of a Muslim (although the Hanafis make no distinction, 
while the Shafi'is rate a Christian or Jew at one-third and a Zoroastrian at one- 
fifth). All agree, however, that a protected infidel should suffer talion for the 


1 i.e. dhimmfe (followers of a revealed religion who are protected subjects, but not full citizens, 
of the Muslim state) or mu‘dhads (infidel subjects of a state in temporary treaty relationship with 
the Muslims), There are complications concerning musia mins (enemy infidels who enter the 
Muslim state under temporary guarantee of safety) and concernmg Muslims who leave Muslim 
territory, but these need not detain us here, 
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deliberate homicide of either a Muslim or another protected infidel, whether of 
the same or some other rehgion. The Malikis, moreover, while they deny 
infidels any right of retaliation against Muslims, insist that a Muslim convicted 
of the deliberate homicide with ghila (see above) of any infidel entitled to pro- 
tection must be executed. Here then the triumph of a wider humanity in the 
Hanafi sckool can be matched by a development of the idea of punishment by 
authority ror the sake of justice among the Malikis. 

A further difference concerns the time at which this “equalty " between 
slayer and slain must subsist. Thus, al-Shàáfi'i and Ibn Hanbal have regard to 
equahty only at the time of the homicide and disregard any subsequent change, 
while some Mahikis insist on the maintenance of equality throughout —1i.e. both 
at the tame of the homicide and of the infliction of talion. With the Hanafis, 
of course, the question does not arise—except that all agree that the acceptance 
of Islam by an enemy infidel 2 puts an end to all prior blood-guilt. 

To this same historical background can be traced the dispute as to whether, 
when several assailants participate in the homicide of a single victim, talion 
may be inflicted on more than one. The early jurists ibn Zubayr and al-Zuhri 
held that it could not, but that blood-money alone might be demanded in such 
cases, or (according to another report) that only one of the culprits might be 
slain while the others should be made to pay their share of the blood-price. One 
Hanbali view also favours the former of these reports. But the other three 
schools, together with the preferable Hanbali opinion, allow talon against 
several, in suitable circumstances, for the homicide of one. This represents a 
triumph for the emergent concept of punishment for the sake of justice as 
against the maintenance of the ratio of tribal strength: but the complex 
question of comparative responsibility in cases of homicide in which several 
participate must be discussed more fully below. 

One asvect of this problem, however, demands consideration here, namely 
the questicn whether, where talion is for some reason inapplicable in the case of 
one of several persons guilty of a single homicide (see below), the other partici- 
pants must also escape the penalty. In this context a distinction can usefully 
be drawn between cases where the penalty is inapplicable to one of the partici- 
pants because his share in the crime, not being “ deliberate ", does not deserve 
it, and cases where his share m the homicide itself merits talion but the penalty 
is excluded because of some personal consideration. In the former case, all four 
schools agree 3 that there can be no retaliation against any of the participants, 
since the act of each can be held to be both direct and indirect, and therefore as 
participaticg in some degree in the accidental element introduced by one of 
their number: besides, 1t might be very hard to distinguish the share of each. 
Where, however, the act of all concerned merits talion but the penalty is 
excluded in the case cf one participant for some personal reason, junsts are 


1 And the same apples 1f the victim 18 a slave. 
2 As opposed to a dhimmi, or infidel subject of the Muslim state. 
3 But there is some Mahki and Sha authority to the contrary. 
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divided. Thus, if a father joins with a stranger in killing his son the Hanafis 
(followed by one Hanbali view) exclude talion in the case of both, while the 
Shafi‘is and Malikis (followed by the better Hanbali view) allow retaliation 
against the stranger if his share would have deserved it had he acted alone. The : 
case of the sane adult who shares in a “ deliberate " homicide with a minor or 
madman is somewhat different, for the Hanafi (and one Shafi and Hanbal) 
view assimilates the case to that of participation with one whose share was only 
accidental and excludes talion in respect of either participant, but the Maliki 
(and the other Shafii and Hanbal) view allows retaliation against the more 
responsible party, while the 'aqila of the minor or madman must pay half the 
suitable blood-wit.1 In several of these points the idea of personal guilt is again 
emerging. 

It is, moreover, to the origin of the law of homicide in the idea of tort rather 
than crime that the view of many jurists that the consent of the victim precludes 
all responsibility on the part of the killer must be attributed. This is the normal 
Hanafi, Shafi‘l, and Hanbali view. The same fundamental concept inspires the 
directly opposite view held by Malik, who allowed talion in such cases on the 
grounds that the right thereto belonged to the heirs of blood and could not be 
affected by the victim's consent.? But this latter conclusion was also reached 
by the Z&hiris and Zaydis on the quite different ground that the victim, by 
consenting to something God had forbidden, became impious and unworthy of 
obedience—a view in which Zufar (the Hanafi) and some Shafi'is substantially 
agreed. Abi Hanifa himself (according to one report) 3 and certain other jurists 
took the middle view that although talion was excluded in such cases by the 
“semblance” or * doubt" raised by the victim's consent, blood-money was 
still payable. 

Once more, the basic concept of homicide as primarily a tort calling for 
personal vengeance can be seen in the rules regarding the actual infliction of 
talion. In cases of “ deliberate " homicide this is the right of the “ heirs of 
blood”: where, therefore, there is only one such heir, and he is capable of 
inflicting talion, no dispute arises. Where, however, there are several such heirs, 
Abii Hanifa held that all might participate, while al-Shafil and Ibn Hanbal 
opined that they must decide among themselves which should have this 
privilege and empower him to act on their behalf. Where, moreover, the heir 
is unable to act by reason of youth or imbecility Abū Hanifa held that his 
father or grandfather, but not the guardian appointed by his father’s will, could 
act for him in this matter, while Malik allowed any legal guardian the option to 
do so: al-Sháfi1 and Ibn Hanbal, on the other hand, held that no third party 
could take the place of the heir of blood but that the culprit must be imprisoned 
until the minor heir reached puberty or the imbecile heir recovered his wits and 


i In the Maliki view. But some Mülikis exclude talion entirely where a madman is involved. 

3 Tf, therefore, one of two compe in a duel is killed, talon may be claimed against the 
other. 

3 According to one report Abū Hanifa insisted on blood-money, while according to another 
he denied it. The Two Companions denied it, but some later Hanafis have questioned this opinion, 
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so could act in person. Thus, the infliction of talion was clearly regarded as 
satisfying an individual thirst for vengeance which would not be slaked by the 
culprit suffering the same punishment at another's hands. And it may well be 
the same basic idea, rather than a sense of retributive justice, which influenced 
the Malikis and Sháfi"s in their view that talion should be inflicted on the 
killer in exactly the same way as he had killed his victim, be it by sword, stick, 
strangling, etc. To this rule most jurists, indeed, make certain exceptions, such 
as cases where it would be impossible to attain exact reciprocity, or cases where 
the original homicide was by some means particularly repugnant to Muslim 
principles. In such exceptional circumstances the Malikis and Shafi‘is adopt 
the general view of the Hanafis and Hanbalis,? that talion should be inflicted 
by beheading the victim with a sword. 

It may be added that where a man has committed two deliberate homicides, * 
the Hanafis say that talion may be claimed and inflicted by the heirs of either or 
both of the victims. The Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, however, hold that this is the 
right of the heirs of the person killed first, and that 1f they are absent, minors, or 
insane, tke demand for retaliation on the part of the heirs of the second victim 
must awart their return, majority, or recovery. 

Finally, the emergent idea of crime—or punishment by authority for the sake 
of justice—can be clearly seen in the fact that some jurists affirm that the 
Court should impose a discretionary punishment in those cases of culpable 
homicide in which talion is for any reason excluded. 


IL. Tug DEGREES or HOMIOIDE AND THEIR DEFINITION 

Cases of homicide are variously classified by the different schools. From the 
ethical point of view, of course, all agree that homicide may fall under any one 
of the recognized legal categories. Thus (to adopt one of the commonest 
classifications), it may be “ obligatory ”, as in the case of the apostate ; 1t may 
be “ recommended ”, as in the case of enemy unbelievers who insult God or the 
Prophet; “ permitted,” as in legitimate self-defence; “ deprecated,” as in 
the case of enemy infidels who have not insulted Islam and from whom no danger 
is anticipated ; or “ forbidden ”, as in the case of Muslims or protected infidels 
who have done nothing to deserve 1t.? More interesting to the lawyer, however, 
are the differences between the schools in their subdivisions of this last category 
of homicide. The most elaborate classification is that of the Hanafis, who 
distinguish five varieties: (1) “ deliberate " (amd); (2) “ quasi-deliberate ”’ 
(shabah ‘amd); (3) “accidental” (khata); (4) " equivalent to accidental " 
(jarî majra `l khata’); and (5) “ indirect " (bs sabab). Of these, only the first 
involves talion, while the other four give rise only to the payment of blood- 
money (at the heavier rate in “ quasi-deliberate " and at the lighter rate in the 
remainder) —unless, of course, the circumstances are such as to preclude all 
responsibility whatever. An additional difference is that all except “ indirect ” 


1 Or where the guilt 13 only established by qasáma (among the Malikis). 
* Both views are attributed to Ibn Hanbal. 
> Again, of, article on Kati by J. Schacht m Æncyclopaedra of Islam, here and below. 
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homicide preclude the killer from rights of inheritance to his victim, both testate 
and intestate, however morally innocent his act may have been; while cases 
classified as “ indirect " do not so exclude him even if the resultant death was 
deliberately planned. 

None of the other three schools include either “ equivalent to accidental" 
or “ indirect " as separate categories. Instead, they treat the first as a variety of 
“ accidental "—as, indeed, it is, to all intents and purposes, even in the Hanafi 
system : while “ indirect ” killing may fall under any of the first three categories, 
according to the circumstances and the view of the jurist concerned. Malik, 
indeed, and some of his school even exclude “ quasi-deliberate ", and thus 
limit qatl to the two categories of “ deliberate " and “ accidental" (thereby 
concurring with the Zahiris), and although some Malikis accept this intermediate 
category in theory, they usually assimilate it with ‘amd in practice and effect, 
so the result is much the same. The other schools, however, regard cases falling 
within the category of “ deliberate’ homicide as alone meriting retaliation, 
while in “ quasi-deliberate " homicide they insist on the heavier rate of blood- 
money—for which, as in the case of the lighter variety, the ‘aga of the culprit 
is collectively responsible." As for exclusion from rights of inheritance to the 
victim, the Shafi‘Is seem in all cases to exclude the slayer from intestate succes- 
sion, while (on one view) they equally invariably uphold the right of the 
legatee,? but the Malikis in intestate succession adopt the sensible rule that the 
question depends entirely on whether the homicide concerned was “ deliberate ” 
or “ accidental ” (according to their definition of these terms), while they, too, 
allow a legacy even to one who deliberately murders the testator. In addition, 
considerable differences exist between the schools as to the cases in which a 
religious expiation is also incumbent on the culprit: but these we shall not 
consider here. 

It is when we come to the definitions of the above categories, however, that 
we find some of the most interesting discussions in the texts. One of the basic 
problems debated not only between the four schools but between individual 
jurists concerns the nature and proof of that category of homicide designated 
deliberate " (‘amd). The matter is one of much complexity and confusion, 
for often the same writer will in places assert that deliberate homicide means 
homicide committed with the actual intention to kill, while in other places he 
will state or imply that it means homicide which results from an intentional 
use of any weapon or means intrinsically likely to kill. Speaking generally, 
it may be stated that all the schools except the Malikis base their definitions 
on the principle that only cases of homicide in which the killer intended to 
kill and employed some means likely to have that result should be put in that 
category which alone makes him liable to retaliation, while homicides which 
result from the intention to assault but not to kill (or in which the killer, 
however murderous his intention, did nothing intrinsically likely to kill) 

1 But this is disputed. 
3 The other view excludes the “ deliberate ” slayer (only) even from a legacy. 
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should be classified under “ quasi-deliberate ’’, and thus involve not retaliation 
but the heavier rate of blood-money. The differences between the jurists (and, 
indeed, the real or apparent contradictions in a single book) largely arise from 
the varying degrees to which they consider a man’s overt act as adequately 
establishing his inner purpose or even, in some schools, allow the act so to stand 
in the place of the intention that they speak indiscriminately now of the one and 
now of the other and in practice concern themselves with the act alone. The 
Hanafis appear to have been the most thorough-going in this respect, for they 
identify “ ‘amd ” (the quality of “ deliberateness " in the act) with “ gasd " 
(the actual intention), and’ state that this quality can itself only be known by 
some “ dall " (indication—e.g. the weapon used). They thus “ take the indica- 
tion for the thing indicaved, on the grounds that this is the regular procedure in 
all matters that defy final proof ”. 

Abū Hanifa, accordingly, limited the category of deliberate homicide to 
cases where the culprit used an actual “ weapon ” capable of cutting or piercing 
(although, according to another report, he extended his definition to include fire 
or any iron mmplement), on the grounds that only the use of such a weapon 
indicates a clear intent to kill. Put somewhat differently, 1t may be said that 
he accepted the nature of the weapon (on one report) or of the wound (on the 
other) as proof of intention. He was followed by the Two Companions in his 
main thesis, namely that intention can only be judged by the overt act, but not 
in its detailed application: thus they included under “ deliberate " homicide 
death caused by a deliberate and wrongful assault with any weapon or, indeed, 
by any direct means likely to cause instant death, although they rigidly excluded 
all cases of “indirect”? killing. The Shaft and Hanbali books seem more 
equivocal and sometimes appear to insist more strongly on the actual intention 
to kill: it seems, however, that in both schools the better view regards a fatal 
assault with a lethal weapon, or by some means which would usually prove fatal, 
as “ deliberate " homicide, whether or not the assailant actually intended to kill. 
Both the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, moreover, would include cases of death inten- 
tionally caused in some indirect way. But Malik and those of his school who 
exclude the category of “ quasi-intentional " homicide adopt much the widest 
definition, and include under “ deliberate " homicide: (a) death caused in 
any way whatever, even in play or chastisement, by some weapon or act 
intrinsically likely to kill (unless, of course, the homicide were legally justified) ; 
(b) death directly resulting from any unjustified assault, 1e. not in play or 
legitimate chastisement, whether the weapon or means employed were likely 
to be fatal or not.! It may be added that the other three schools (the Hanafis, 


1 Those Malikis who accept the category of “ quaai-dehberate " homicide, where the blow 
(eto.) but not the lulling was “ deliberate ", usually allow talion all the same, so they merely 
apply these same principles to “ deliberate " and “ quasi-deliberate " homicides taken together. 
Only a few Malikî jurists favour blood-wit (whether normal or ' heavier") but no talion m 
homioides which they regard as “ quam-deliberate ". Other Malikis restrict the term “ quasi- 
dehberate ” to those homicides by an ascendant which would be classified as “ deliberate ” in 
anyono else. 
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Shafi‘is, and Hanbalis) each use their second category (“ quasi-delibera 
homicide) to complement their definition of the first. It thus covers cases where 
the killer deliberately made his victim the object of an assault which, judged 
by the means or weapon used, was intended to hurt but not to kill or which, 
whatever his intention, was not in any normal circumstances likely to prove 
fatal. Abii Hanifa, accordingly, includes therein all such cases of homicide not 
caused by some weapon which cuts or pierces (or possibly by fire or an iron 
instrument); the Two Companions, those caused by some implement or direct 
act not likely to cause instant death; and the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis such 
homicides caused by any act, direct or indirect, which would not usually prove 
fatal. According to the Two Companions, therefore, death caused by repeated 
blows from an instrument not in itself intrinsically likely to kill (e.g. a whip) 
would be included in the “ quasi-deliberate " category, while the Shaf‘is and 
Hanbalis would classify this as “ deliberate ” if the repetition of the blows were 
to a degree likely to prove fatal: 

If it be asked whether the probability iit an act will kill is to be judged 
by reference to a man in norma] health or to the actual condition of the victim, 
some 8553035 (at least) discuss the problem of an assailant striking a sick man, 
whom he did not know to be ill, a blow that would not normally have killed 
someone in full health but was likely to prove fatal in the circumstances. They 
opine that the assailant is here guilty of ‘ deliberate " homicide and liable to 
talion; but add that there is a difference of opinion on this point. 

Under the category of “ accidental", two classes of homicide are usually 
distinguished, termed respectively “ accident (or mistake) in the intention " 
and “ accident (or mistake) in the act". Instances of the former are where a 
man intends to shoot an object he thinks is an animal or an enemy infidel (and 
thus fair game), hits and kills it, and then finds that it was really a Muslim or 
protected infidel ; while an instance of the later is where a man aims at a target 
and by misadventure hits and kills a man whom he never intended to hit at all. 
The non-Hanafi schools also include here cases classified by the Hanafis as 
" equivalent to accidental "', where, that is, there was no intention to do anything 
at all, as when a sleeping man falls from a tree and kills someone below, or an axe 
slips from someone's fingers and causes another's death. But an act never 
normally fatal—e.g. a tap on the hand from a reed pen—carries no liability at 
all, according to most jurists, should it by some strange mischance prove fatal. 
In addition, the Hanafis and Shafi‘is include under accidental homicide cases of 
“ mistake in the person ”——where a man intends to kill A (a Muslim or protected 
infidel) and actually kills B (who is also protected by the law)—and one 
Hanbali and Maliki view agree; but the other Hanbali and Maliki view put 
such cases in the category of “ intentional " homicide. 

-The Hanafi category of indirect killing would include cases of death caused 
by a man falling into a pit another had dug or by being set upon by another 
man’s beast, even where the pit was dug or the animal let loose with that purpose 
in mind. It also includes cases of death caused by poisoning, at least where the 
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poison was not actually inserted into the mouth of the victim by the act of the 
poisoner. Similarly, some jurists discuss homicide caused by leaving the victim, 
bound or free, in the proximity of a wild beast or poisonous viper, or by 
imprisoning him and letting him starve to death. But in the Hanafi view 
“indirect " homicide in no case gives rise to more than the lighter rate of 
blood-money. 

It may be of interest to treat some of these cases rather more fully by way of 
illustration. Thus, the Hanbalis classify as deliberate homicide punishable by 
retaliation cases where poison is presented to a victim who then swallows it 
voluntarily but unknowingly, provided the dose was likely to prove fatal. The 
Malikis agree, but extend the same judgment to cases where the dose would 
not ordinarily have proved fatal, provided it was given with hostile mtent. 
One would expect the Shafi'l view to coincide with the Hanbal in this respect, 
and so—according to some jurists—it does; others, however, either substitute 
blood-money or even deny any responsibility at all, on the authority of a 
disputed tradition concerning the treatment accorded by the Prophet to 
a Jewess who tried to poison him and succeeded in poisoning his companion 
instead, or on analogy with the case of a man who presents a knife to another 
who then uses it to commit suicide (in which case the one who gave the knife 
escapes all responsibility in the Shari‘a, even if he knew or intended the use to 
which it would subsequently be put). Their opponents point out that the cases 
are clearly distinguished by the victim’s knowledge of what he was doing in the 
one and ignorance in tke other, for they all agree that the act of one who gives 
poison to another who swallows it with full knowledge of its nature has no legal 
consequences. The same is also true of one who, e.g. puts poison in his own food 
which is then eaten by an intruder or even a guest without his knowledge. 

Where one man contrives to bring another into close proximity in a confined 
space with & beast of prey, and death results, this is classified as “ deliberate ”’ 
homicide punishable by retaliation in the view of all except the Hanafis— 
provided, in the Hanbali view, that the act of the beast was intrinsically likely 
to loll (i.e. they regard the beast as though it were a weapon and attribute its 
actions to the one who contrived its presence). The Malikis and Hanbalis extend 
this judgment to the case of one who throws another bound to a lion in open 
country or contrives to bring him into close proximity with a poisonous 
snake in a confined space. The followers of al-Shafi'i disagree with both these 
extensions, on the grounds that it is normal for snakes always, and beasts of 
prey where possible, to flee from human beings—while their opponents reply 
that this is not true of snakes in a confined space nor of lions with bound victims 
whatever the locality. It is apparent, therefore, that this dispute in no sense 
turns on legal considerations but represents a difference of opinion as to whether 
certain circumstances should or should not be regarded as intrinsically likely to 
have a fatal result. 

Another case, accorded separate treatment in the texts, is that of false 
witnesses whose testimony leads to an innocent man’s execution. If they 
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afterwards confess not only that their testimony was false but that they thereby 
intended to compass the victim’s death, they are liable to retaliation for 
“ deliberate ” homicide, according to the Shšfi%, Hanbal, and better Maliki 
view. The Hanafis, of course, disagree : instead, they allow the heavier rate of 
blood-money, and one report of Malik agrees. All allow the lighter rate of blood- 
money when the testimony concerned was not intentionally false. 

The problem of homicide by neglect is discussed by several jurists. The three 
non-Hanafi schools all agree in regarding as deliberate homicide the act of one 
who imprisons another and then causes his death by withholding food, water, 
or warmth for as long as would normally prove fatal to such a one in such 
circumstances. The Malikis also discuss the case of one who deliberately refuses 
water to a thirsty traveller. If he has enough for his own needs and knows that 
to withhold it is wrong and likely to prove fatal this, in their view, amounts to 
“ deliberate ” homicide if the traveller, in fact, dies as a result—presumably 
whether the one who withheld the water actually intended to cause death or only 
suffermg. This school, which alone allows an ascendant to suffer talion for the 
deliberate homicide of a descendant, also extends this principle to the mother 
who withholds her breast from her infant with intent to cause his death.! 

It is chiefly the Malikis, again, who discuss the case of a man who causes 
another's death by fear. If, for instance, a man throws a viper at another, who 
dies not from its bite but from apprehension, they opine that if the viper were 
large or such as was likely to kill the act constitutes deliberate homicide 
whether done in hostility or play, while if it were small and not likely to cause 
death the act would only constitute deliberate homicide if hostile. And exactly 
the same principle is applied to death caused by chasing someone with a sword. 


III. Tae QUESTION or GUILT AND RESPONSIBILITY 


It will be observed from the foregoing that the obligation to pay blood-money 
at the lighter rate is quite independent of any criminal intent whatever, and is 
based historically on an attempt to make good to a tribe the loss of a tribesman 
without recourse to that retaliation (and consequent blood-feud) which would 
originally have resulted. It may be asked at this point, therefore, whether every 
homicide makes the payment of blood-money incumbent or in what circum- 
stances an act which occasions death is free from such liability (hadar)—-as, in 
fact, we have already seen to be the case where the victim consents, in the 
majority view, or where the act concerned would never normally have proved 
fatal. Such circumstances can, perhaps, conveniently be summarized under the 
three heads of those which throw the responsibility on the other party to take 

1 The subject of homicide by neglect is given perhaps ita fullest treatment by Ibn Hazm (the 
Zühiri), who carries the above principles to their logical conclusion. Thus, if a traveller asks 
water and others refuse, knowing that he has no other supply, he holds them guilty of 
“ deliberate " homicide, however many persons are involved—except any who did not know 
the facta. If, however, they think him capable of reaching other water they will only be guilty 


of “ accidental” homicide. The same principle also apples to those who see another attacked 
by leopards, could save him but do nothing: this is deliberate homicide, in his view. 
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care of himself, those which make homicide legally justifiable, and those which, 
while they leave the deed itself unaffected, exempt the doer from lability to 
suffer talion. 

Under the first heading falls the case of a man who wrongfully enters another’s 
house and falls into a hole accidentally, or even purposely, left uncovered— 
except, according to tae Malikis, if it was designed for that particular purpose.! 
The same apples, by agreement, to a man who strays on to his neighbour's land 
and falls mto his well through no fault of the owner. 

A simular problem concerns the question of how far a man’s responsibility 
extends for the effects of his act and where the line is drawn at which after- 
effects are no longer attributed to him. What, for example, is the position where 
A deliberately strikes B with a lethal weapon a blow which is not immediately 
fatal but B subsequen:ly dies, allegedly as a result of A’s assault ? The Shafi'i? 
rule seems to be that if B dies without having left ms bed A will be held guilty 
of deliberate homicide provided, if the wound had meantime healed but the 
accompanying fever had persisted, that two trustworthy doctors testify that 
death resulted from the assault Where the wounded man neglected to take 
normal precautions the decision will turn on whether those precautions, 1f taken, 
would have been likely to prove effective: if they would, death will be 
attributed to the victim’s own neglect, while 1f he would almost certainly have 
died in any case his assailant will be held guilty of homicide. Similarly, 1f a man 
thrown mto a river or pond deliberately refuses to get out again when he could 
perfectly well do so, his death will be attributed to his own act rather than that 
of his assailants. 

Where homicide is legally justified all, of course, agree that the killer is free 
from all responsibility. The most obvious example of this is the infliction of the 
death penalty, after judicial judgment, on one convicted of apostacy from 
Islam, of the graver forms of illicit sex relations, of homicide in the course of 
brigandags, or of deliberate homicide of the sort discussed above. A difference 
of opinion obtains among jurists, however, as to the position of the man who 
inflicts this penalty for one of the above offences before judgment has been given 
accordingly. The majority view in cases of homicide is that anyone other than 
the proper heirs of the victam is liable himself to suffer talion if he interferes in 
this way with the due course of the law. As we have seen, however, this does not 
apply to the “ heir of blood ” who in such cases is only liable to suffer a 
discretionary punishment for his disregard of the proper procedure. But still 
more controversy has raged with regard to those who kill adulterers. All agree 
that the husband, father, or brother who surprises his wife, daughter, or sister 
in adultery 18 exempt from all penalty if he kills her, her paramour, or both: 
while jurists are divided as to whether this exemption extends to cases where 
the couple are only surprised m suspicious circumstances. Most jurists also 


1 Tf it wes intended to harm the actual victim the Malikis even allow talion. 


2 The Méhkis provide for gasäma 1n such cases. 
š In practice, women stspected of moral laxity are frequently killed by their relatives, in 


Muslim lands, in °“ crimes of family honour ”. 
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maintain that even a stranger who kills one guilty of such illicit sex relations as 
deserve the death penalty is exempt from talion although liable (in the majority 
view) to a punishment for “ contempt " : others, however, allow talion in such 
cases. And a similar controversy prevails as to whether the apostate from 
Islam and the man guilty of brigandage with homicide is an outlaw whom any 
may slay or whether he who kills them without authority is liable to talion, or at 
least to some lesser punishment. 

Yet another case of justifiable homicide is provided by legitimate self- 
defence, which is considered in Muslim law, in the appropriate circumstances, 
not only permissible but obligatory. It applies not only to self-defence in the 
narrower meaning of that term but defence of one’s property or defence of 
another in need of help. In order, however, to justify homicide, certain 
conditions must be fulfilled. Thus, the assault so repelled must be unlawful 
(e.g. not the lawful punishment of a child by his parent or a wife by her husband ; 
nor, of course, the due execution of a judicial judgment): similarly, the plea of 
self-defence may not be raised by the original aggressor when his victim defends 
himself against his attack. It is, however, permissible for the plea to be raised 
by one who does not wait for an attack actually to be launched but anticipates 
it, provided he has good cause to consider the attack imminent. Again, there 
must be no other way adequately to avoid the danger. In this connection, it is 
stated in the Hidäya 1 that no responsibility is incurred by one who deliberately 
kills a man who threatens him with a sword anywhere by day or night, or with 
a staff by night in a town or by day in open country : 1.6. one threatened with a 
staff in a town by day would not be so justified, since he could ery for help. In 
general, however, the force used must be reasonable with reference to the 
danger threatened, and the plea of self-defence must not be used to cover what 
is really an aggression or act of vengeance. But some hold that no hability is 
incurred by one who even resorts to homicide in order to recover property from 
a thief who is making off with it, provided always that he cannot accomplish 
his purpose in any other way. 

Other circumstances, again, do not alter the nature of the deed, which 
remains illegal, but nullify the legal responsibility of the one who does it. Chief 
among these in Islamic law are the youth or insanity of the killer, for the 
Shari‘a does not regard the commands of the divine Lawgiver as addressed to 
those who have not reached puberty 3 or who are insane,? while the minor and 
madman are also regarded as either unable to discriminate one act from another 
or as possessed of a defective power of discrimination. There can, therefore, 
be no question of talion in such cases, though blood-money is payable by their 
‘aqila 4 for their “ deliberate" homicides, just as in the case of “ accidental" 
homicide on the part of a sane adult. A complication arises, however, in the 


1 A well-known Hanafi law book much esteemed in India and elsewhere. 

* Which is established by the appropriate physical signs at any age or presumed at the age of 
. fifteen, according to most jurists. 

+ Either permanently or, if the insanity is intermittent, at the relevant time. 

4 Or out of their own property in the Shaf'T view. 
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case of one who is sane when he commits a homicide but subsequently loses 
his reason. The Shafi‘is and Hanbalis hold that infliction of talion should 
proceed ; the Malikis say that the matter should be postponed until he recovers 
his sanity, failing which blood-money only may be claimed from his property ; 
while mos? Hanafis hold that if the insanity intervenes before the culprit 18 
handed over to the heirs of his victim blood-money should be substituted for 
talion, while if it does not supervene until afterwards they may proceed with 
retaliation. 

There are, of course, certain other circumstances, such as compulsion and 
intoxication, which may also be held to nullify responsibility. These, however, 
are far more controversial and require fuller treatment. If a man commits what 
would normally be deliberate homicide in a state of intoxication,! the majority 
of jurists hold that his responsibility turns entirely on whether the intoxication 
were innocent or culpable. In the former case (e.g. where it was induced by 
compulsion, by necessity, or by the use of some medicine, etc.) no penalty is 
incurred for the specific offence of wine-drinking and no homicide committed 
in this condition will give rise to talion because of the absense, of any real 
“ deliberation ”—although blood-money, of course, will still be payable. But 
in the latter case (i.e. where the intoxicant has been taken knowingly, willingly, 
and without necessity) not only will the penalty for wine-drinking be incurred, 
but there will be no exemption from talion where it would otherwise be 
applicable, since the jurists argue that otherwise a premium would be placed on 
the sin of drunkenness. There are, however, certain jurists ? who disregard in 
this context any question of guilt or innocence in regard to the intoxication, 
and maintain that clear evidence that the killer was so drunk as not to know 
what he said or did must necessarily preclude talion, on the ground of the 
absence of any adequate element of “ deliberation ”. 

The question of compulsion is still more complicated and controversial. 
Thus, if one man compels another by threats to commit a homicide, the 
Malikis 3 and Zahiris consider that both the one who threatens and the one who 
does the deed should suffer talion, and this is probably the correct Shafi‘ view ; 
the one who threatens because he contrived the homicide by a means likely to 
lead to that result, and the one who does the deed because he did it deliberately 
merely to save his own akin. Abū Hanifa, Muhammad al-Shaybani, one Sh&fi 
view, and the Hanbalis, however, regard the one who threatens as alone liable 
to retaliation on the grounds that the act is really his and the one who did the 
deed is only an instrument in bis hand (provided that the threat were to life or 
limb by someone able to fulfil his threat‘ and that the one so threatened 


1 One tess of the requisite degree of intoxication is whether a man says things of which he is 
not conscious and which he would not otherwise say. 

*Such as Ibn Hazm (the Zahir), certain followers of al-Shafi‘I and, among the Hanafis, 
al Tahäwi, al-Karkhi, and (according to one report) even Abii Yüsuf and Zufar. 

* Provided the threatener is one whom the actual killer would naturally fear to disobey, etc. 

1 Abū Manifa himself apparently regarded this condition as excluding all except the Ruler or 
his representatives; but otaers took a wider view. 
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believed that the threat would actually be fulfilled if he continued to resist the 
compulsion). Zufar, on the other hand, held that only the one who actually did 
the deed was liable to talion, on the ground that he alone actually committed 
the homicide, while Abū Yüsuf came to the conclusion that no retaliation should 
be allowed against either, on the ground that if it was remitted in the case of the 
one who actually did the deed (and reason for this was not far to seek) still less 
could it be inflicted on one who did not actually commit any assault at all. 
This is, of course, more consistent with the usual Hanafi refusal to recognize 
indirect homicide than the view adopted, in this case alone, by Abū Hanifa and 
Muhammad al-Shaybani. 

Thirdly, there are certain other circumstances which, although they neither 
affect the nature of the deed itself nor the responsibility of the doer, prevent him 
from suffering the penalty of retaliation. Reference should be made at this 
point to the first section of this paper, where it is stated that talion is precluded, 
according to most jurists, in cases where the victim is not at least the equal of the 
killer in respect of freedom and Islam; that, again in the majority view, no 
ascendant is liable to suffer talion for the homicide of a descendant; and that 
even among the Hanafis, who alone allow a freeman to suffer for a slave, no 
owner can be put to death for the homicide of his own bondservant. And just 
as the rule about ascendants has been extended to exclude retaliation in all 
cases in which the “ right of blood ” (or any share in it) is inherited by a des- 
cendant of the killer, so the exemption based on ownership has been similarly 
extended—perhaps the most extreme suggestion being that of the early jurists 
al-Layth ibn Sa‘d and al-Zuhri that a husband should not be liable to talion for 
the homicide of his wife, since marriage for the woman is a form of servitude.! 

It remains to consider the problem of individual responsibility in cases where 
several are involved in a single homicide. Here, again, there are many differences 
between the schools. Where there is no “ conspiracy’ between the various 
assailants, all four schools agree that if it is possible to distinguish the blows 
which collectively caused the death and decide which of them would have 
proved fatal by itself and which would not, then talion is only incurred by those 
whose blows were mortal; while if the blow of each might well have proved 
fatal by itself all are equally liable to talion, regardless of the fact that some 
may have struck more often or more grievously than others.? Where, however, 
none of the assaults would have proved fatal by itself all except the Malikis 
exclude talion, as do also the Shafis and Hanbalis where only some of the 
blows would have proved fatal by themselves and it is impossible to decide 
which were struck by which assailant. Where, on the other hand, the parties 
conspired together to commit the deed the Shafi‘is allow talion against all who 
took any direct part, even if their individual share would not by itself have 
proved fatal, while Malik and some Hanbalis would even allow talion against 


1 This suggestion was not, however, accepted by any of the four recognized schools. 
3 Some Maliki texts, however, simply state that the one who inflicted the most grievous wound 
ia alone liable to talion, if known. 
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those “ accomplices °” who took no direct part at all but merely kept watch or 
were ready to help in case of need. Where, moreover, A holds B and C kills 
him, Malik allows retaliation against both, even if there was no actual 
“ conspiracy `’, provided that A realized what C intended to do and deliberately 
interposed to make this possible, and one Hanbali view agrees (while another 
supports the Zahiris in holding that A should in such cases be imprisoned. until 
death—ths exact equivalent of his own deed): other jurists (e.g. Abū Hanife 
and al-Shafi‘l) allow talion against C alone in such circumstances, but prescribe 
a discretionary punishment for A. 

Finally, it may be observed that the offence of homicide in the Shari‘a 
can only be committed against a live human being. This rule excludes 
the offencs of causing the death of an embryo by an abortion or premature 
birth, whether death actually occurs before or after birth: in such cases the 
only penalty prescribed is the payment of a proportion (varying according to 
circumstances) of the full rate of blood-money. There is a difference of opinion, 
however, as to the position if one man attacks another and leaves him almost 
dead and then another finishes him off. Here, the Zahiris and one Maliki opinion 
take the strictly logical view that the second only is guilty of homicide and is 
liable to telion if his act were deliberate. Most jurists, however, hold that if the 
life of the victim was flickering and there was no hope of his recovery retaliation 
should be inflicted on the first assailant as the real killer. 


Note—light differences are introduced into some of the above rules in 
cases where the homicide concerned is only proved by the ancient procedure of 
qasama or Compurgation, but these have been ignored in this paper. 


Popular Shi‘ism 
By A. 8. Trrrron 


HE main doctrines of the Shi‘a are well known; Ibn Babuye, in his book 
The Reasons for Laws, gives a more popular view of theology. 


The mam 

‘Ali said: But for us God would not have created Adam, Eve, paradise, 
hell, heaven and earth. How shall we not be better than the angels? We 
knew our Lord before they did, our spirits were the first He created, and He 
made us speak of His unity. Then he created the angels and, when they saw 
that our spirits were one light, they glorified us ; but we praised God that they 
might know that we too were created creatures. It is said that God created 
the five, Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husain seven thousand years 
before the world ; they were before the throne. Husain said: We were forms 
of light, circling round the throne of the Merciful; we taught the angels to 
praise, laud and magnify. Another expression is: A brilliant light, which was 
the substance (clay) of ‘Ali, passed before the angels. God created the hearts 
and bodies of the prophets from the substance of the highest places (lleyün). 
An imam said: God created us from the highest places and our spirits from 
something higher; He created the spirits of our followers from the highest 
places and their bodies from something lower, so they are kin to us and their 
hearts yearn towards us. Then God created Adam and placed us in his loins ; 
He commanded the angels to bow down to him to honour us. Their prostration 
was worship of God and respect and obedience to Adam because we were in his 
loins. 

Muhammad said: I and ‘Ali were created from one light; we were in the 
loins of Adam, Abraham, and Noah till we came to ‘Abd al-Muttalib, when 
we were divided into two. He also said: The stars are a sign of safety to the 
dwellers in heaven ; my family are a sign of safety to men on the earth. Through 
the imams rain comes down from heaven, the blessings of the earth come up, 
respite is granted to sinners and punishment does not come quickly to them. 
The holy spirit does not desert the imams nor they it. Again, by the imams 
rain falls on the community, its petitions are heard, evil is averted from it and 
mercy descends from heaven. Khadir testifies to the imams after asking three 
questions. God removes punishment from men when a prophet or imam is 
among them. “ Knowledge of God "—this means that men of every age know 
their imam whom it is their duty to obey. The mystery of life 18 suggested by 
such statements as these: God has deposits of believers in the loins of 
unbelievers and heretics. ‘Ali did not kill the fathers till the deposits had been 
delivered ; then he conquered and killed. The hidden imam does not appear 
till the deposits of God are delivered ; then he conquers and kills the enemies 
of God. 


Fatima was so named because God saves from hell all those who love her. 
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Gabriel brought to Muhammad an apple from paradise; he ate it, lay with 
Khadija, and Fatima was conceived ; “I smell from her the scent of paradise.” 
God created her from the light of His majesty and ‘Ali was the only man to 
whom she could fitly be joined in marriage. At the resurrection she will stand 
at the gate of hell and intercede successfully for those who love her. Angels 
talked to ker. Mary was the queen of the women of her day; Fatima is the 
queen of all women. She was buried at night to avoid the presence of Abū 
Bakr and ‘Umar. 

The angels Malik and Ridwan offered to Muhammad the keys of heaven and 
hell, but he told them to give them to “AH, who will be set on a pulpit at the 
resurrection to be seen by all. He is also the interpreter of the Koran which 
argues with the heretic and zindtg and can be believed only when one knows 
what is right. When ‘Ali performed the ablution, he did not let anyone pour 
water for him for he did not want a partner in his prayer. His form of abuse 
was, “ You are weaker than one who omits bathing on Friday.” He spared 
his enemies for the sake of his followers for he knew that his enemies would 
rule over them after his death and he wished to set an example to those who 
came after him. So he did not confiscate the property of the men of Basra and 
did not claim Fadak because it had been taken from him unjustly and God 
rewards those who suffer wrong. The prophet’s family never seeks the return 
of what has been taken from 1t wrongfully. Ancther reason for his treating his 
enemies as he did was that he feared that, they would revert to unbelief. He 
waited twenty-five years before fighting for his rights because he had no 
followers. He did not succeed Muhammad immediately because God knew that 
men would do evil deeds and give decisions contrary to His revealed will and 
He did not wish “Ali to have the responsibility for this. Muhammad taught 
‘Ali one thousand chapters of knowledge and out of each chapter another 
thousand ovened. It is ‘Ali who allots men to heaven or hell. When the knocker 
on the gate of paradise is sounded, it says, “ Oh 'Ali." He who wishes for safety 
should take hold of the belt of ‘Ali for he is the furthest removed from idolatry. 

“Ali was named “ father of dust ’’ because he is the lord of the earth and the 
proof of God to His people; by him they endure and are confident. At the 
resurrection, when the unbeliever sees the glory prepared for the followers of 
“Ali, he will say, “ Would that I were dust" ; i.e. one of his followers. His 
sword, Dhu ‘l-fiqär, is so named because, if it struck'anyone, it deprived him of 
life in this world and the next. “Ali took part in the election of ‘Uthman because 
God did not wish to give the prophet’s family both the offices of prophet and 
caliph. The inconsistency is obvious. A book sealed with gold seals was given 
to Muhammad ; the imams severally broke the seals and acted according to the 
command they found; one was told to seek martyrdom, another to stay at 
home. ‘Ali is to Muhammad as Aaron to Moses; no one can have intercourse 
with a woman in a mosque or spend the night there if unclean except ‘Ali and 
his descendants. 

Adam made an offering on behalf of the prophets, naming a limb for each 
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one. For Muhammad he named the foreleg, so this was his favourite joint. 
When Gabriel came to the prophet, he sat before him like a servant and did 
not come into his presence without permission. ‘Ali’s mother was taken with her 
pains near the Kaba, the back of it opened and she went in; she came out 
later carrying the child. Gabriel told Muhammad to name his grandson Hasan. 
Husain was the only six months’ child who survived. . 

Muhammad said, “ Only those whose birth is good, love us; only those 
whose birth is bad, hate us. Teach your children to love ‘Ali. If any will not do 
so, let him consider his mother. He, who finds that love of us refreshes his soul, 
let him pray often for his mother, for she did not deceive his father.” Those 
who hate “Ali are hypocrites, children of whoredom and those whose mothers 
conceived them in impurity. Any one of the Helpers who hates ‘Ali is a Jew 
by descent. When Husain was killed, the angels clamonred to God with tears 
to take vengeance on his murderers. His death was more important than the 
deaths of Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima and Hasan. In these five was consolation 
for men; when Husain, the last of them, was killed nothing remained to men. 
All wept for the death of Husain, the animals in the desert, the fish in the sea, 
the birds in the air, the sun moon and stars, the heavens and the earths, believing 
men and djinn, all the angels of the heavens and the earths, Ridwan, Malik 
and the bearers of the throne. The skies rained blood and ashes. He, who 
sorrows on ‘Ashura (the day of Husain’s death), will rejoice at the resurrection. 
Those who say that he was not killed and that only a simulacrum was murdered, 
do not believe Muhammad. 

The cosmic significance of the imam is expressed in other ways. If there 
were no imam in the earth it would sink. Were only two men left alive one 
would be the imam. The last to die will be the imam; otherwise the survivor 
could say that God has left himself without a proof. The imam knows the 
truth ; if men add to it he rejects the addition, and if they subtract from it he 
completes it. God shut all doors to the mosque except the door of “Ali. God 
offered to all animals and plants a covenant based on love to the imams ; those 
which accepted it became sweet and good, those which refused salt and deadly. 

The angels are servants of the imams and of those who love them. There 
are eight proofs of an imam, four in his descent and four im his person; his 
tribe, clan, heredity and family are all known and he is the most learned, 
bravest, most open-handed, most chaste and the best armoured against sin. 
The occultation of the imam is like Joseph’s dwelling in Egypt. The imams 
know the reason of the occultation but it can only be explained to others like 
the acts of Khadir at the time of separation from him. 

The expected imam will kill the children of those who murdered Husain 
because they approved and boasted of their fathers’ act; he who approves of 
an act is like him who did it. Not one of those who loved Zain al-‘Abidin but 
envied him for his virtue and not one who hated him but was gentle with him 
because he was gentle. Müsä Kazim did not hoard money, but because of his 
many enemies he could distribute it only in small sums and secretly to those 
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whom he trusted. Ma'mün proposed to resign in favour of ‘Ali Rida but he 
refused; ‘‘ If God gave you the caliphate, you cannot free yourself from it, 
and if it is not yours you cannot give to me what is not yours.” The position 
of the imam is central, for the man who fulfils all his religious and moral duties 
without knowing him whom God has commanded him to obey has done none 
of them. But knowledge without obedience is nothing. Without an imam 
religion would perish; devotion to him is the fifth pillar of the faith, after 
prayer, alms, fasting and pilgrimage. The imam gave more than one answer to 
the same question to show that “ the differences of my community are a blessing 
to them ". At the pilgrimage the call of prayer is “ ‘Al ”. Meeting the imam 
is the completion of the pilgrimage. An imam does not die till God has told 
him whom he should appoint as his successor. Seven grave sins are committed 
against the family of the prophet; idolatry, killing those whom God has 
declared inviolate, devouring the property of orphans, disobedience to parents, 
slandering chaste women, running away from battle and the denial of their 
rights. The expected imam, the mahdi, will be guided to a hidden treasure; he 
will bring the Jewish law and other books of God from a cave in Antioch and 
will judge between the people of the Law, that of the Gospel, that of the Psalms 
and that of Furqän (the Koran). He will gather all the treasures of the earth, 
those on it and those under it, and will say to men, “‘ Come to that for which 
you fought your kindred, shed blood and broke God's law.” He will give what 
was never given before. 

It is lawful to kill one who is not a devotee of ‘Ali but it is dangerous ; 
“ If you can cause a wall to fall on him or drown him so that no one sees you, 
do so and destroy as much of his property as you can.” The opponent of ‘Ali 
is not an enemy of the family of the prophet for no one says, “ I hate Muhammad 
and his family " ; the opponent is your enemy who knows that you love the 
imams and are of their party. 


God 


God 15 not in space. He originated and created all things by His power and 
wisdom and not by any cause; otherwise there would be no invention and 
His origiration would not be real. Alone He created what He wished as He 
wished to show His wisdom and lordship. Reason does not constrain Him, 
Imagination cannot compass Him, sight does not reach Him nor measure bound 
Him. Thought fails, sight is wearied and description errs without attaining to 
Him. He is hidden but not by a screen, veiled but not by a curtain, is known 
but not by sight and 18 described but not by any form or body. He created this 
world and the hereafter, life and death, righteousness and sin, paradise and 
hell; He can change what He wills to what He wills and make first what He 
has put last. He did not create the world to get much out of little, nor to wake 
men out of savagery, nor to get their help in something which He was unable 
to do, nor to obtain advantage or ward off harm. If all creatures in heaven and 
earth united to obey and serve Him without ceasing by night or day, this 
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would not add at all to His kingship. No image occurs to the fancy of a heretic 
or unbeliever but God has previously created its like lest men should say, 
“Can God create anything like this ? " The man who tries to measure God's 
doings by analogy will destroy himself and others, for Khadir has said, “ reason 
cannot judge the acts of God.” The first to reason by analogy was Iblis when 
he said, ‘‘ You created me from fire and men from clay ; therefore I am better 
than they.” Had he compared the light of Adam to the light of fire he would 
have known the difference. It is obvious that parts of revealed law are contrary 
to analogy ; murder is a greater sin than adultery yet it is established by two 
witnesses while adultery can only be proved by four. In fact, men employ 
analogy when they have no proof of religion ; religion is not clarified by opinions 
and analogies, I 

God created men religious but at first they did not know faith and unbelief 
by revelation; then He sent prophets to call them to belief in Himself. He 
sent Moses with his white hand and miraculous staff because’ sorcery was 
prevalent in that day and Jesus as a physician because cripples then were many 
and needed healing. He sent Muhammad as a preacher because in his day men 
were talkers and orators. When God reduced the original demand of fifty 
prayers a day to five it was not the result of any suggestion or objection by 
Muhammad. If prophets had been of a race apart men would have fought shy 
of them, and if by the help of their miracles they had always been victorious 
men would have taken them to be gods. One aspect of the duties of a prophet 
is set forth in the words of Muhammad, “ I will persist in doing five things, 
eating with slaves in lowly places, riding an ass with a pack saddle, milking my 
goats, wearing wool and greeting children.” The words, “ I found him an 
orphan ” (Koran 93, 6), taking advantage of an ambiguity, are explained to 
mean that Muhammad has no equal on earth. 


Man 


God gave wealth to fools that the wise might know that worldly goods 
are not to be won by intelligence and craft. On the other hand it is said that 
of all men the fool is most hateful to God because he har no sense. There are 
three classes of men :— 

Those who worship Him to the exclusion of all else ; He will reward them. 

Those who worship something else; they will never escape Him. 

Those who worship something else but have children who worship Him. 
The suggestion of vicarious merit is not uncommon. The presence of three 
righteous among many unrighteous delays punishment. Had it not been for 
those who love one another in My majesty, cherish My mosques and ask pardon 
in the mornings, I would have sent down my punishment. When heat is 
intense, cool it with prayer, for heat is the steam of hell. Hell complained to 
God so He allowed it two breaths, one in winter and one in summer; heat is 
the steam of hell and cold its frost. When men pray at the right time an angel 
calls, “ Come to the fires you have kindled on your backs and put them out by 
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your prayers.” He who claims to have performed all his religious duties but 
does not know the prophet (v.l. him whom he ought to obey), has performed 
none of them. Religion is not only contemplation ; a tree is perfected in its 
fruit and faith is perfected by avoiding sins. Knowledge without obedience is 
unbelief. Ifa man knows God, whatever good deeds he does, great or small, 
will be accepted. If a man does not acknowledge God, he will not avoid sin, 
will not consider the interests of others in the pursuit of his evil desires. The 
hard heart is far frorn God. The “ sidra tree of the boundary " is so called 
because the guardian angels ascend to it with the deeds of men while the holy 
guards below it write down what is brought to them of the acts of men. Nothing 
is too small for God’s attention. Moses said, “‘ Lord, are You far from me that 
I must call You or near that I can whisper to You ? ” God said, “I sit beside 
every one who thinks of me." Moses said, “ But if I am in a place that is beneath 
your majesty *" God answered, “ Think of Me at all times." 

The moral teaching often shows insight into character. It is better for the 
believer to sin than tc be conceited ; otherwise God would never have plagued 
him with sin. If the fornicator repents, God turns to him; if the slanderer 
repents, God does not turn to him until his victim forgives him. God does not 
punish the ordinary man for the sins of the elect but if the elect do wrong in 
public and ordinary folk do not find fault with them, both parties deserve 
punishmert. The intention of the believer is better than his acts for he aims at 
what he cannot achieve ; the intention of the wicked is worse than his acts for 
he aims at an evil he cannot reach. On a lower level is the idea that men are 
bidden to perform works of supererogation to make good any shortcoming in 
essential duties. The statement that residence in Mecca hardens the heart tells 
its own story. The hopelessness of the moralist is shown in the verdict that a bad 
man cannot repent for he abandons one sin only to fall into a worse. But com- 
plaining against God is unbelief. There was belief in suffering as expiation. 
One night’s fever is expiation for a year because the pain of it remains in the 
body for a year. The believer is rewarded (perhaps the word means, has atone- 
ment made for him) because his good deeds mount up to God and are not 
spread among men; the unbeliever is about to perish because his good deeds 
are spread among men and do not mount up to heaven. The family of the 
prophet have atonement made for them because no one thanks them for their 
good deeds. 


Customs 


Mosques should not be magnificent. ‘Ali destroyed prayer-niches when he 
saw them, saying that they were like the altars of the Jews. The leader in 
prayer, other things, character, age, knowledge of the Koran and sunna being 
equal, should have tha most cheerful countenance. The uncircumcised should 
not lead prayer because he has omitted the chief part of the sunna ; his witness 
is not accepted and no one prays over his dead body except under compulsion. 
An unclean man and a woman in her impurity should not be present when the 
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Li mony is. eds in the ear of'a dying man. Man has forty o covei 
` whieh will be taken from him by as many grave sins; then angels vill e 
0 him with their wings but further sins will lead to the removal of this. Lo 
He who hates the imam is deprived of all covering. Muhammad did not 
` black as a colour for clothes except for the turban, boots and cloak, for 
` clothes were black. Males should not wear gold, for it is part of. 
paradise. Scarlet is one of the devil’s colours. Against these imta 
principle, ‘ ‘make your hearts white and wear what you like." 
ight whitens the face, makes the breath sweet and ensures a. 
asting has seven good effects; it clears from the body what is 
rings man near to the mercy of God and atones for the sin of Adam 
. God eases the agony of death; it is a security against hunger on the 
. resurrection and because of it God gives release from hell and feeds | ma 
0 ine good things of paradise. But continual fasting is a refusal of God's. 
_ Grave sins are idolatry, despairing of God's help, feeling independer t 
e His help, disobedience to parents, murder, slandering chaste women, appropriat- x 
ing an orphan's property, failure to serve in the army against unbelievers, 
taking interest on money, an oath to deceive, deceit, withholding testimony, i 
drinking wine, omitting prayers, breaking an agreement and failure to do one's. 
duty to relatives. When a man offers a sacrifice, he is forgiven when the first. 
drop of blood falls on the ground ; it is offered that God may know who fears — 
Him in secret. The flesh and blood do not ascend to Him but piety ascends to — — 
Him. Less spiritual is the advice, “ sacrifice fine beasts for they are your mounts | — 
on the path.” It is better to perform the pilgrimage riding than walking, for — 
then the pilgrim has more energy for his religious duties. The men of Yemen —— 
are excused from sacrificing and shaving at the pilgrimage. Gifts to the. Kaba |. 
caused trouble, for the Banü Shaiba, the guardians of it, claimed these gifts as 
their perquisites. Consequently one man did not allow such gifts because x 
they did not go to the poor. The rule was laid down that, as the Kaba d did n H 
eat or drink, gift to it belonged to those who visited it. If a slave girl ‘wel 
given to it, she should be sold and the money distributed in alms. >. 
. . Death in the holy war expiates every fault except debt, for w ic] 
. no expiation ; the debtor must pay or the creditor cancel. A house: 
girl cannot be sold to pay a debt, for a Muslim must have a shelter and s 
. to wait on him. Certain trades were forbidden; the money change: 
danger of taking interest; the seller of grave clothes was deli ghted a 
prospect of a pestilence; the seller of food was tempted to corner : i i 
butcher became hard hearted and the slave dealer was the worst of men be 
he sold them. It is wrong for a man to have two descendants of Fat 
` at the same time for she knows it and it grieves her. It is forbidden t 
` surad (perhaps the green woodpecker) because it was Adam's guide on hi 
1 pilgrimage. Intolerance existed, sometimes in unexpected forms. A. 
3 ‘broke down at a watering of the Bani Salim and a servant wanted to slat 
a at but the imam stopped | him, When they had gore four males the i x ne 







































) " God s. "eurse far he who deny the is ` of z 

ams and do not believe i in them. At the resurreetion the Murji: a and - 

he er -will be blind. A man had need of a Christian doctor and asked if 
might give him the Muslim greeting and wish him well. “ Yes; your good 

hes will not profit him.” Muhammad asked God to curse men Who tried to 

k like women and women who tried to look like men. 

Do not beg from those who differ from you for they will make you fulfil 
heir desires at the resurrection so that you become a means of approach to the 
phet for them. 

_ It is good to believe a heretic if he makes a statement about the Prophet, 
for he may be speaking the truth. If the Khärijis fight against the community 
ora just imam, fight them; but if they fight against an unjust imam, do not 
S resist them, for they have an excuse. If in a town there is no follower of the 
imam from whom you can ask guidance, ask the local lawyer (of the Sunna) 
` and do the opposite of what he tells you. The upholders of free will cannot say 
that God created Adam for this world and then set him in paradise that he 
might disobey Him and so be sent back to the place prepared for him. 
p s The believer is keen because the Koran is in his heart, pure faith in his - 
P breast and he serves God obediently through belief in the Apostle. He is 
|. Sometimes miserly, for he earns a lawful livelihood and the pursuit of what is . 
~ lawful is hard; he will not give up what is lawfully gained in any calamity | 
_ except by an effort, for he knows the difficulty of the quest. When he gives, — 
he gives wisely. He is much married ; to save himself from illicit unions, for 

o lust does not carry him hither and thither. When he gets what is lawful he is 
content with it. He is more firmly set in his religion than a mountain; stone 
can be cut from a mountain but nothing can be cut from his faith because it is 
more to him than gold to a miser. It is a great mistake to affirm that God made 
things lawful or unlawful for religious reasons only. If this were true, things — 
p. now lawful might be unlawful and vice versa; worship might be the forsaking . 
. of prayer, fasting and virtuous acts, q apalagi in God and His Apostle and - 
| persistence i in fornication and theft, which acts would destroy mankind, On. 1 
the contrary, every lawful act tends to the help and preservation of men. An | 
enlightened Muslim will not commit grave sins but is not free from venial ones. 
Some of the Shi'a are careless of religious duties and commit grave sins, while | 
; many of the Sunna avoid them and are precise in performing religious duties. 2 
‘The difference between them is faith ; the Shi'a would rather die than renounce ` 
the family of the prophet, the Sunna rather die than reverence them. x 
The. existence of good and bad men and the mixture of good and evil in them — 
xplained i in several ways; they were made from good or bad clay, or fron 
sweet or salt water, or from clay and water, and then God mixed the qualitie: 
Reason was the first of the spiritual powers to be made, while jahl giae 
اليد‎ was made from the brackish, dark sea. 2 
Man cannot t make the best of both worlds, 




























If a believer owns 8 a tn 
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of iei God will send someone to dispute his pem ip 
the believer a share in this world, which is not a place of rew 
nd punishment for the unjust; because the irreligious are not p 
T trouble comes more quickly to the religious than rain to the 4 
` Were a believer on the top of a mountain God would send someone to 
` him that he might deserve reward. Muhammad, ‘Ali, Hasan and 
0 died i in debt. ‘Ali himself is the best example of this truth, for 
"si 11 fered. Even as a child he had medicine rubbed into his eyes, thoug 
ji wrong with them, because his brother would not have it applied 1 
es 1 ‘till it had been tried on ‘Ali. This is the beginning of a doctrine of ظ‎ 
uffering. = 
0 The repentance of a sorcerer is that he looses and does not bind 
E foolish to buy from an unlucky man for there is no blessing on. deal 
him. Beware of having business with such, for they are evil, and ¢ 
with the lower classes, for they will come to no good. Bad luck was given t 0 
- the poor so that it might not grow ; had it been given to the rich it would have 
grown. This seems to mean that a poor man has so little to lose that his bad ` 
luck must be small, while the bad luck of one with great possessions might be | 
colossal. The devil said that his existence was bound up with that of God's — 
representatives, for if He had none on earth the resurrection would take place oe 
‘and the devils would go to hell. “ Why should we hurry to hell?” If heresies — 
appear, the learned must make their knowledge publie, and if they fail to do d 
80, they will be robbed of the light of faith. B 
God did not send by a prophet any message which had not in it sime T | 
. ambiguous, something plain and an esoteric meaning; all of this was to aid — a 
"worship. If a man does not know the esoteric meaning of his worship, it is an e 
abortion and incomplete. All revealed books were in Arabic but reached the 2 : 
` ears of the prophets in their own tongues. No one spoke to Muhammad i many 
- language without Gabriel interpreting it to him in Arabic. He read and wr 
“seventy-two or three languages; he was called ummî (usually expla 
` illiterate) because he belonged to Mecca, umm al-qurä. He was the ¢ 
_ prophets because he was the first to answer when God asked, “ Am. 
. Lord?" When a descendant of the prophet is sick, doctors don not 
` abstain from food, for the family abstain only from dates and tre 
` with apples and cold water because Muhammad deprived ‘Ali of dates 
` illness. Wild cattle are lawful food because they do not eat what is objec À 
. hurt neither each other nor man, and there is no deformity in their natu 
Blood as a food causes jaundice, madness and hardness of heart. p 
| Among the angels are some no better than a bundle of veget: ; 
lunar year is explained by the statement that God created twel 
making up three hundred and sixty days and then subtraeted si 
creation so not all months have thirty days. | 
`. The Shi‘a had its own version of history showing hatred o a 
0 ayan. It is said that he killed Muslims aes the id on ie Bar 























































me From ihesa isq pisi 18 drin a ioral God deni jealousy É for U 
omen as He decreed the holy war for men ; He gave to her, who is patient fo: x 
ligion s sake, the same reward as He gave to the soldier in the path of God. 


eligious duties di 
_ There can be no prayer in the middle of the day because then the gates of E 
heaven are shut. This idea is found elsewhere. ‘Ali did not fight till the afternoon 0 
for two reasons; because then the doors of heaven are open, repentance . 
accepted and Sie granted and, as it was nearer to night, slaughter would ` 
be less, the defeated escape and the pursuers give up the chase. The Friday ` 
Uu prayer i is of two sections if the imam is present, otherwise of four. There is no 1 
bowing or prostration at a funeral, for it is prayer for the dead not abasement | 
| before | God. A slave girl must not be veiled at prayer, to mark her off from a : 
. free woman. He, whose moustache is dyed with henna, must not read the 
_ Koran or pray. Fasting for three days in the month is to be reckoned perpetual 
fasting on the principal that one good deed gets a tenfold reward ; the favoured 
|. days are Thursday in the first and third decades and Wednesday : in the middle | 
|. decade. Animals given as legal alms should be handed over to camel drivers 
: and food should be given to the poor. If a heretic is converted to orthodoxy 
` he must again pay as alms whatever he paid while he was a heretic. 
ae The regular price to be paid to a bride is five hundred dirhams but a sugar 
o figurine i is enough. For obvious reasons a man may not cohabit with the slave 
... girl of his son though he may with one belonging to his daughter. A short 
Uy explanation is here necessary. To be a full member of the Muslim community 
RN man must be muhsan, i.e. free, adult, of sound mind, and legally married. . 

E Applied to a woman this word often means “ chaste ”, here it is translated | 
of good repute ”. If such a man committed adultery the penalty was stoning ; `. 
“for anyone else it was a flogging and banishment for a year. If a man has —Ç 
a -concubine or slave girl and commits fornication with another woman he is + 
ield to be of good repute because he need not go outside his home for sexual 
ntercourse, and is therefore liable to the heavier penalty. One who has not . 
yet had intercourse with his wife or concubine is not considered of good repute. ` 
The fact of having had intercourse with a free man does not raise a slave girl _ 
to the class of good repute nor does intercourse with a slave do this for a free | 
woman. He who commits fornication with a Jewess, Christian, or slave girl is ` 
ot stoned ; intercourse with any of these does not cause him to be held of + 
good. repute if he should be found guilty of fornication with a free Muslim. ` 
| Hei is of good repute if he has a free wife and commits fornication with a Jewess, 

y hristian, or slave. If a man is ill and divorces a wife to prevent her inheritin, 
rom him, she will inherit from him if he dies but he will not inherit. from he 
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she should die dou) the Giese months after divorce. This ‘is his 
man who wishes to marry a woman may see her while she wears d 
lothes for: “ he wishes to buy her at the highest price". A mothe 
ke of her son's property without his permission or his father’ 8, bec 
is not responsible for his keep. A man gets double the share of a wom 
inheritance because in marriage the woman takes and the man gives. 
does not inherit the real property of her husband because this 1 
land going out of the family, but she receives her share of the ١ va 
buildings on it. E 
If a criminal takes refuge in the sacred ground of Mecca, the pen i 
nforced but he is cut off from food, drink and society, so th 
s the sacred ground and suffers the penalty. But if the crime 
sacred ground, the penalty is inflicted there because he has ma 
oly place. Non-Muslims in the state have no laws about bloo 
‘(among the Arabs it was paid or received by a group of relatives) 80. 
from the goods of the criminal. If he has none the head of the state نط‎ 
because the non-Muslims pay him the poll tax as a slave pays d 
owner. They are the slaves of the head of the state and are freed wh 
tum Muslim. Supposing that one Muslim murders another whose only represen 
tative is a non-Muslim ; if the representative turns Muslim, he may kill the — 
murderer, forgive him or accept blood money. Otherwise the head of the state | 
is the representative and, if he accepts blood money, it goes into the treasury. 
Ifa man kills a madman in self-defence he is not liable for blood money or $e 
retaliation but the state pays blood money to the heirs. If the killing is not in - v 
‘self-defence he pays the money and asks pardon of God; there san be no 
retaliation for one who is not liable to it. TT 
.. "The accepted rule is that a woman in her impurity may neither pray ior 
fast. This rule is repeated by Ibn Babuye, but on the other hand it is stat 
that a woman in this condition must observe the fast but not pra 
. reason given, that fasting for a month does not interfere with housel 
while five prayers daily with the : attendant ablutions would not: leav 
` them, applies to women at all times. 'Two imams gave different ruli 
punishment of a man who had unwittingly taken to wife a marri 
` One held that he was not to be punished, the other that he should 1 
but both agreed that the woman was to be stoned. E 






































Influence of Hermetic Literature on Moslem Thought ` 
s By A. E. AFFIFI ^ 


DENTS of Moslem philosophy and mysticism have often observed the - 
11 hly eclectic character of that type of human thought. All Moslem 
ulation, philosophical and theological, no less than the Süfi literature of 
more theosophical kind, as represented for instance by Ibn ‘Arabi and 
hrawardi of Aleppo, displays this eclecticism. Yet no definite answer has 
91 | given to the question how or why the main current of Moslem thinking 
me to be of that type of mixture in which ideas from Plato, Aristotle, the 
١ toics, Philo Judæus, the Catholic thinkers of the Christian Church, the | 
.. Gnostics, and the Neoplatonists are brought into one harmonious whole and | 
` mingled together in such an extraordinary manner. Certain attempts have 
_. been made in studying individual thinkers of Islam to trace their systems back 
- to their respective sources, for no one source can satisfactorily explain such ` 
a diversity of doctrines as we find in Moslem literature. This was done by ` 
scholars who studied, e.g. al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, al-Ghazäli, and was done by - 
myself in studying the mystical philosophy of Muhyid-Din Ibn ‘Arabi. In each 
case the fundamental ideas of the Moslem thinker were traced to the special 

source or sources which were deemed to have influenced his thought. 
One important question, however, has always been overlooked, whether it 
Os ‘sonable that the Moslem thinkers were not themselves responsible for mixing - 
à | together those irreconcilable elements of Greek philosophy with other ideas 
derived from the prevalent religions of the East. In other words, was the 
c eclecticism of Moslem thought only a reappearance of another kind of 
eclecticism which existed long before ? Some of the aspects of this problem will 

be dealt with in this paper. 

The history of Greek philosophy gives us many examples of an attempt at 
= reconciling the various systems of the old Masters. This tendency is particularly ` 
- true of the late Hellenistic period and of the School of Alexandria. The i 
Peripatetic philosophy of the Aristotelian School was already mixed. with ` 
-. Platonism ; and Neoplatonism was reconciled with Stoicism and some elements ` 
_ of Aristotelian metaphysics in the writings of Plotinus, as Porphyry remarks. 
| In the third century of the Christian era there was a particularly strong 3 
~~ tendency towards syncretism both in religion and philosophy. The confusion . 
of races on the one hand and of religions and philosophie ideas on the other. 
. made such syncretism not only possible but necessary. The result was a wide- 0 
ie toleration i in the religious Sphere and in pr circles. gers 


١ v i 1 See Vacherot, Hist. critique de l'école d'Alexandrie (Pais, 290, vol. A p. f dt 






















































Herm: e writings are à good example of the — to retain both 
ss and the pagan religions ; so also are the writings of the Neoplatonists nd t 
- Neopythagoreans. M ede 
It is evident, therefore, that the art of mixing together systems of thougl t 
‘and beliefs was known long before the Arabs, and that syncretis 
` prominent feature of the late Hellenic period. When Greek phil 
translated into Arabic many of the books of that period—the auth 
area e th have been among its texts. The so-called gee 
Aristotle " سطاطاليس‎ j L> Jl, “The Clarification of the Pur 
is 3 يضاح‎ Ji “The Hermetic Writings," are typical exam] 
. my view, it is a such texts as these, which were definitely known in th 
" world from the earliest times, that we must look for an explanatior 
_ eclectic character of Moslem thought. Certainly the Arabs knew Plato, A 
and other Greek philosophers in the original—at least so far as some of th 
` books are concerned. But they must have also been acquainted with. othe r 
forms of Greek philosophy such as are depicted in the texts just. referred. t . 
"Their debt to such texts seems to be enormous, perhaps far greater than their | 
debt to the original masters themselves. We know that they never troubled 
themselves about the authors of the books that came to them; much less about - 0 00 
the genuine attribution of such books to their authors. They were more con- oe 
cerned with the subject matter of philosopy, whatever quarter it came from. = E 
They did not know Plotinus except perhaps by name, but when Plotinus 0 
Enneads came to them under the guise of the Theology of Aristotle or some 
other form it played a tremendous rôle in the development of their thought. 
Similarly with the so-called Hermetic Writings. Every Moslem thinker set —— 1 
himself the task of reconciling Islamic dogma with the rational speculation. E 
< which came to him under the name of Greek philosophy, whether it was x 
` genuinely Greek or Greco-Persian or Greco-Egyptian, or a mixture of all the LE 
and other elements. But nothing could have appealed to his heart mor 
` the mixture of philosophy and religion known as the Hermetic Writing 
`. were probably designed for a purpose similar to his own. The autho 
` writings, who flourished in the third century a.D., were dissatisfied 
.. traditional Greek philosophy as it was handed dose to them from 
- $o generation. They found in Plato and Aristotle and their commentators 
` food for their minds but little or no food for their souls. They were ans 
. to know philosophy only as a means of knowing God and drawing near 
` God, for them, was not the abstract incommunicable Prime Mover of 
` nor the Ideal Good of Plato, but the living and working Principle, bot 
à physical world without and in the human soul within. God, according: 
0 Poimander, is Will, and His Being is in Willing things to be. | 
My object in what follows is to draw attention only to one of the g 
0 م‎ Greek writings which, in my opinion, have greatly in influenced 
Bonet, i.e. the Corpus Hermeticum. 1 shall try to ius rate that i 


































Xi ading i ! 

ls th ough which the Hermetic e werê amie to the Mésloins um 
ve vidence I wish to put forward to prove that the Moslems were wel | 
inted with Hermetic writings is twofold. On the one hand, it is based on 
ination of some of the ideas and themes that are to be found in the writing; 
Moslem philosophers and mystics ; and on the other, it is derived from th: 
rical study of the spread and development of the Hermetic writings in the 
st at a certain period and from references made to these writers by some — 
ling Arabie writers such as al-Qifti.! I shall speak of the internal and external . 
dence respectively, but prefer to deal with the external evidence first. E 





THe EXTERNAL ا‎ 


3 The writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus continued to flourish in 
: ome. centres of learning outside Alexandria, where they were first written. ` 
OW hen their importance in the Hellenistic world diminished, after the middle . 
-of the sixth century, they continued to play a vital part in the intellectual life _ 
of the city of Harran, which retained its heathen religion until the second ` 
. .eentury of the Hijra. It was called by the Greeks éAÀqvósroJus, and it was the 
|... pagans of Harrän more than anyone else, as Professor E. G. Browne says, who, 
|. wnder the Abbaside Khalifate, “ imparted to the Moslems all the learning and 

- C wisdom of the Greeks... . Many of these attained positions of the greatest 

. eminence as physicians, astronomers, mathematicians, geometricians, and 

` philosophers.” 2 

x | Very little was known until the time of al-Ma’miin about the mysterious 
|o religion of the Harranians, who were also called by their contemporaries “ the 
~ Babmans".  Chwolsson, in his Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, distinguishes 
between the true Sabæans—also called Mandæans and al-Mughtasila —who 

- lived in the marches between Wasit and al-Basra, and the Pseudo-Sabmans » 
of Harran, who were a remnant of the old Syrian pagans of Mesopotamia. The . 
story of their encounter with al-Ma'mün, as related by Ibn al-Nadim would, if. 0 
true, throw some light on the history of Hermetic philosophy in the Moslem . 
world, and would show us how that philosophy became a religion and how it 
rept, through the Arabic-speaking scholars of Harran and Baghdad, into. = 
oslem thought. A certain Christian by the name of Abü Yüsuf Aysha‘ al 


Quir i, says Ibn al-Nadim,? relates in his book entitled ali شف عن‎ ST 0 


that on one of his military campaigns. :‏ الجر انين المعر 4 فين فى عصر ا بالصائة 


int the lands of the Byzantines he was received by people who came to swear — 
legiance to him. Among them were the Harräniyyün, who were clad wo 
ghtly fitting coats and wore their hair very long. Al-Ma'mün objected to their — 

strange appearance, and when he asked them whether they were Christians o or r. 




















1 p. 349. | 
? Lit. Hist. of Persia, 1909, p. 304. 
3 Fihrist (Cairo edn.), pp. 445-6. 










































—Ç Jewao or verre es replied that they were Harranians. c mn oo asked 
Ww nether they had a prophet and a sacred book they mumbled some 
-Al-Ma’ mün said: ^ Then you must be heretics and worshippers of idols 
your blood is lawful . . . you must choose either Islam or any of the religi 

-which God has mentioned in His Book, otherwise you shall be exterminatec 
. Some of the Harranians became Moslems ox Christians, while others 
“give up the old religion of their fathers and tried to find a name of 
-mentioned in the Qu'rün to attach themselves to, a holy book to call t 
and a prophet to claim to be his followers. They called themselves the 












“on the advice of a certain Moslem jurist, 4, a name which was no 








‘in Harran until that time. | 
... AlMa'mün never returned, because he died during the campaign 
heathens of Harrän, having called themselves by the new name of 
claimed the protection of the Moslems at all times. Their religion, ١ hich 
- long time was kept a secret, they now openly declared. It seems that they w 
not satisfied to stop at that, but thought hard of a name of a prophet. and a 
name of a sacred book. They declared that their religious teachings were to be 
found in the Hermetic writings, and that the prophets were Hermes Trismegistns vus 
and Agathodaimon, who are mentioned therein. i 
^ Now the heathens of Harran are never called by the Moslem authors ES 
Hermetists, but Sabæans, and any information we wish to get concerning them ` 
must be sought under that name. Nevertheless, most of the accounts we find in ` 
Arabie texts of these pseudo-Sabæans associate them with Hermes and the 
` Hermetic literature. | : 

Shahrastàni, Katibi, and others give a summary of their teachings, most of — — 
which seems to be contained in the Hermetica ; and al-Kindi (d. A.D: 870) i B 
-reported by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah ! to have said that he had seen a book from which D 
-the heathens of Harran derived their teaching and that it consisted of tracta 
written by Hermes for his son. In another place he is also supposed 
said: “I have seen some tractates of Hermes on the Unity of God v 
` philosopher finds inevitable to accept and cannot do otherwise, howe 
s he tries." Shams al-Din al-Dimashqi, in his Nukhbat al-dahr,* goes 80 
. derive the name of Sabi’ah from Sabi which, he says, is the name s 
Hermes, who is Idris.? : 
` ` The religion of Harrän in the third century of the Hijra was, as 
À already remarked, the heathen religion of Syria, mixed with some Hellenic 
` Persian elements. It was a cult rather than a theoretical doctrine. We are mM 
- absolutely certain that the Hermetic writings formed a part of the saered be 
` of that religion, but all the external evidence derived from Qiftr's s story 


* 








1 Pabagat al-atibba, vol. 1, pp. 16-17; cf. Fihrist (Leipzig edn.), p . 320. 
2 Quoted by Chwolsson, vol. ii, pp. 409-410. "0 

/ 5 Shahrastani (vol. ii, .م‎ 76) holds a different view. He maintains that! n ne | 

m from. Saba which means inclined (māla), and contrasts the name |: rah 

| Hanifiyyah—a term which he seems to use for all the people of revealed 
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Ts — of the Harranians was all the more energetic when a party E 
em, under the leadership of Thabit b. Qurra (d. a.n. 288), who was excom- _ 
ated by his fellow-religionists, went to Baghdad and established a new 
bæan School with the approval of al-Mu‘tadid. The Hermetic writings in ` 
ich all interest was lost at the school of Athens flourished at Baghdad on 
hat time until the end of the fifth century A.H. Such learned scholars and ` 
hinkers as Thàbit b. Qurra and his son Sinän must have taken part in trans- 
0 ating the Hermetic writings into Arabic and in expounding some of their . 
a leading ideas. Unfortunately, none of their books on this subject has come ` 
... down to us. All that we know of Thabit’s works are short treatises on geometry}; | 
`. and there is a very short tract, preserved in a MS. in the British Museum,? by : 
_ Sinan b. Thabit which seems to be an extract from the Hermetica. | 
: It was from these two centres of learning, Harrän and Baghdad, that the 
. ` Hermetic literature spread throughout the Moslem world from as early as the 
ee second century of the Hijra; and when such thinkers as Ibn Sina, Ibn Tufayl, - 
v x al-Suhrawardi, and Ibn ‘Arabi came on the scene, the Hermetic ideas must have 
already been assimilated into the Moslem thought from which they derived 
their material. 









| THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE | 
ee The internal evidence of the influence of Hermetic literature on Moslem ` 
cuum thought can only be obtained by a critical analysis of Arabic texts which show ` 
` traces of such influence. A thorough examination of texts of this kind, whether 
they are translations of some parts of the Hermetica, or summaries of them, or | 
. books dealing with some of their leading ideas, or even passages inspired by | 
2^ them, would yield most fruitful results. It is a task which, so far as I am aware, ` 
“has not yet been seriously undertaken by any scholar; yet fewer fields of B 
i search on the connection between Greek and Moslem cultures can be mony 













the iy : of e their Christian retire Hi is not ss hD that uo Schk ue 
known some of the Hermetic tractates or discourses in the Greek or Latin . 
originals which have been lost and in consequence not incorporated in the . 
lermetica as known to the West to-day. A comparative study of the Hermetic 
literature in Arabic, therefore, might throw some light on the obscure « or lost 
panta of the European text. 

nde 1 Cf. Brockelmann, i, 217 ; Suppl. i, 384-6. 

? Brit. Mus. Add. 7473 (Rich), foll. 26-31. 
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! roy: a few Arabie texts have attracted my attention: 9 
lermetic influence is most marked, and I shall attempt to give a v 
view of these later; but the greater bulk of Arabic Hermetic litera no 
awaits investigation. / 


@ Hayy b. Yagzän, by Ibn Sind. 0 
- صل‎ this philosophical romance we see a striking resemblance to t | 
` idea underlying the first Libellus of the Hermetica The Poimandre, 
mere coincidence that the two epistles deal with the same theme 
same symbolism and method of exposition. The Poimandres relate 
5 creation of the world, as revealed to the Prophet Hermes b 
id—Poimander. The mystery of creation and the wonderful. a 
š thead are explained; also the hidden mysteries of the huma 
di vine nature through which it can soar up to the highest point. 
E Ascension and its animal nature through which it can sink down to tl 
brute beasts. The way to salvation and elevation to the spiritual x 
finally described. In other discourses of the Hermetica the scenes are 
varied. The discourse may take place between Hermes and his son: Thot, 
between Hermes and the god of medicine—Æsculapius—or Hermes and. Kin 
“Amîn. In such cases the Divine Mind speaking is Hermes himself, Yet. inc 
other eases Hermes is described as the aspiring soul of a pupil listening tothe | 
Divine Mind, which is called Poimander in some discourses and Agathodaimon > 
in others. | QUSE 
Whatever may be the details and the slight differences which distinguish. the ee 
Hermetic discourses one from another, there are some predominant features in — 
them all. Man is the ultimate aim of creation. Through knowledge of himself — 
and of the world around him he can attain knowledge of God. The human ` 
-soul when set free from the bondage of the body can get into direct contact w ith: 
- the Divine Mind, and thereby learn all the mysteries of existence. 
. We find an echo of all this in the epistle of Ibn Sind (d. A.E. 42 : 
. entitled Hayy b. Yaqzän, and to a certain extent in the epistle whi 
š same name by Ibn Tufayl (d. 581)% What Ibn Sina calls the ‘ 
of. illumination " فية‎ P | المحكمة‎ and sets against the philoso 
m Peripatetics 15 nothing but this mixture of the wisdom of the Eas 
` philosophy, chiefly Platonism. He must have had—like Plotinus—a feel 
`. dislike for the barren and unspiritual speculation of Greek philoso; )] 
. presented by the thinkers of the late Hellenistic period; then fo 
` spiritual satisfaction in the same philosophy after it became tinget 
` religious sentiment of the Orient. With his epistle of Hayy b. Ya 7 














ue 1 The resemblance is apparent even in the title of the two works, not verbally, b it § 
pos Poimandres " has been compared to the Mandwan Manda d Hayye, Maru 1 
` ‘to Hayy b. Yaqzin. On the derivation of the word, see Scott, ch. 1, 2; and Do 
and the Greeks, p. 99. E: 

t Thé idea which underlies Ibn Tufayl's epistle, i.e. that the unaided ins 
reach knowledge of the true nature of all things, is to be found in Poimandres, xiii, 15. 


























; wt treaticos, Salaman d Absál and Risilat al- 
) d of the new philosophy. | 
- Tbn Sina’s H ayy b. Yagzàn is cast in the symbolic and shadowy style which y 
aracteristic of the later Persian writers. Its symbolism is so difficult that . 
en with the help of a commentary the meaning of some of its passages still - 
mains obscure. When we translate it into ordinary simple language we obtain 1 
the following picture :— ze 


tayr. as typic 





B The human soul wandered off one day into the boundless sphere of freedom, LE 
e had already rid herself of all the ties that bind her to the physical world, — 
o that she became pure and capable of receiving the divine illumination. She . 
net the Divine Mind, which appeared to her in the form of a magnificent old 
man ; so old, and yet so young and fresh. His old age only added to his dignity ` 
d. comeliness, for he is not subject to the laws of corruption and generation E 
which govern our world. She at once felt the affinity between herself and that ` 
= Mind and realized her need of him. Moreover, she felt an urgent impulse to. 
< draw near him and discourse with him; and he responded, thus revealing to 
her the inmost secrets of his heart. He disclosed to her his identity : who he is, ` 
1 whence he came, and what his business is. He is the “ Living ”, the son of the 
EN Awake ". His father is the Mind of all Minds (God) ; his Hons is the Holy 


x ` و‎ gaill SS as—the transcendental world. His business is pure intellection 








Jw for he is pure intellect, and in comprehending himself he com-‏ صن 


x | .  prehends all things. He tells the soul that he had received from his father “ the 
D a keys of all the divine sciences ”, and when she questions him concerning these 
(s sciences he explains to her all the mysteries of creation and the extraordinary 
|. powers of the human soul. He also shows her the way to combat her evil 
^. passions and win her rightful place in the spiritual world. But Hayy insists that 
spiritual ascension is impossible so long as the soul is weighed down by the 
-chains of the physical world, and unless she severs all relations with the body | 
` for ever she has no hope of attaining her goal. He points out to her that there 


















x are two sides to the realm of existence: the Western side > A i> l which I 2 


is the material and the Eastern side, المنرق‎ a> li, which is the spiritual : 


| side wherein permanent light is for ever shining. Then he takes her up to the I j 
Planets and far beyond, showing her the inhabitants of each planet and ` 
explaining their specific characteristics. They go through the spheres one by 


one until they reach the “sphere of the First Active Intellect” العقل الفعال)‎ | I 





d, Yi whom Hayy deseribes as the father of all intellects and the king to 


vhs services all other intellects are devoted, and whose command they all 
obey. "This king, he says, is above all definition and description. His beauty ` 
surpasses all beauty and whoever gazes at his beauty is blinded by the radiance ` 
of his countenance. His beauty is its own Veil; like the sun, its own light 
prevents those who gaze at it from seeing it. But he is a most g generous kin 
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0 those who seek him and those who obtain a glimpse of him ab 
-all the world and what it contains. RM 
.. This is a rough outline of Ibn Sinà's Hayy b. Yagzan. A cursory gl | 
sufficient to show that it is a peculiar mixture of mythology, natural philo: 
. metaphysics, religion, and mysticism. The fundamental idea roun 
whole treatise turns is identical with that round which the Hermeti l 
turn. The resemblance is all the more remarkable between 
oimandres. The comely Shaykh whom Ibn Sinà calls Hayy b. Y: 
production of the Greco-Egyptian god Hermes, and the soul that i 
away from the body, seeking inspiration, is nothing but Thot 
velation from his father. And the Eternal One whom Ibn Sina calls 
: he “ Pure Good " of the Hermetic Poimandres. These are the main: 
which Ibn Sina stages in his Risalah and, as we have seen, they have t 
` parallels in the Poimandres. The rôles which they play in the two tex 
` extraordinarily similar and the language is almost identical if we leave ou 
2 account the symbolism of Ibn Sina. The religious sentiment in both works as 
all the characteristics of Oriental religious sentiment. A critical examinatic n. 
-ofthe details of Hayy Ibn Yagzän and what corresponds to them in the. lermetie 
writings cannot be attempted here, but such an examination would certainly 
offer much stronger evidence of the close relation between the Moslem author | : 
and his Greek masters. ie 






































(b) The book of Balinüs the Philosopher. 
Another Arabic text which seems to have some relation to the Hermetic . 
literature is a work entitled ‘ the book of the mystery of creation " سر)‎ — m 


| .(الخليقة‎ It is attributed to a certain Balinüs the Philosopher eR inge. 0 


here is an extant manuscript of the work in the Paris Library. dated ` 
. 12th of Jumäda al-Akhira, a.m. 958, but it is said to have been copied 
from an older MS. dated Dhu’l-Qa‘da a.n. 343, which shows that. as on 
< the first part of the fourth century works which contained a great 
` material drawn from Hermetic writings were already in circula 1 
Moslem world. The book is mentioned in Hajji Khalifa (vol. i, p. 268, € 
Balimüs or Balinäs of the Arabs seems to be the Pythagorean 
. Apollonius, who flourished in the first century a.p. Some fragme 
` writings are still extant and they show a tendency towards pantheis 
` accounts which al-Ya'qübi (vol. iii, pp. 134, 165), Ibn al-Nadim (p. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (p. 73) give of Balinüs present a fair picture of 
` idealized and almost legendary personality which the ancients made of. 
` after his death. That the original text was written by him is certainly: d 
but the Arabic text seems to have been translated from a Greek o ori inal 
. unknown authorship. e 
`. The following is a summary of the main points of the book : — ا‎ 


(1) The frst created thing is the “ Word of God ” (aK), and by 















3 ce the c cause aot anything must in one ‘respect resambls that of which d 
se and in another respect be different from it. But there is no resemblance 
atever between God and created beings. The “ Word” of God cannot be 
erceived by the senses because it possesses nothing of the physical qualities, 
all things are created by it through the Will and Command of God. Created — 
gs do not apprehend the “ Word ", because that which is not created 18 
ond apprehension. 
(2) The first thing that was made manifest i is the light of the “ Word " of 
d. From it activity was ا اام‎ and from activity, movement ; and from 
movement, heat. This is how “ caused things " began. From movement and 
t, ‘life was generated —namely plants, animals, then man. 
: The author goes on to explain how the four elements were formed and how 
‘the compounds of the elements and the heavenly bodies came into being. He 
concludes that the only part which the “ Word " played in creation was to 
bring movement into being ; all other things issued forth in a purely natural. 
— manner without the intervention either of the “ Word " or of the “ Will" of - 
God, except in so far as they were the primal causes of creation. 
This is obviously an attempt at reconciling natural philosophy and meta- 
us physics, and it has its exact parallel in the Hermetic writings. Hermes says : 
Every movement issues from the Power which moves all things; for 
there are two kinds of movement, the potential and the actual. The former 
| preserves all the parts of the world and moves them internally ; the latter 
| eneompasses the world and moves it externally. The two kinds are inseparable. 
Nature brings individual things into being; it preserves them and sows the 
seeds of life in the moving matter. When matter becomes hot on account of 
. movement it turns into fire and water, and when fire acts upon water it dries - 
a part of it which becomes earth . . . When heat, cold, moisture, and dryness ` 
= are mixed together in a certain TOON spirit is generated.” 0 
(3) The author of our text goes on to say : “ When heat was generated fea x 
movement it accelerated it and matter became extremely agitated. "This state 5 
asted for twenty-six thousand five hundred years. Owing to this movement | 
atter was divided into different kinds, according to weight, and twelve strata — 
ref formed. The lowest stratum was void of movement and heat, but acquired | 
eat from the strata above it and was thus set in motion. The parts which E 
ame warm rose up and other strata were formed ; each consisted of seven 0 
p arts. This was the beginning of the seven heavens and seven earths.” 0 
“All this seems to be influenced by the main physical theories in the Hermetic ` 
literatare. The same strain can also be observed in the Moslem philosophers | 
here they bring in theories incompatible with the Platonie and Aristotelian ` 
` theories which constitute the greater part of their philosophy. Al- Fárübi, for 


0 instance, in speaking of Prima Materia 3,Y و‎ | soll! and the simple elem 







































which issued therefrom says: “In each one of these‏ الاسطقسات. 
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elements and in everything that resembles them in kind or accompanies 
them—like vapour, eto.—there is a power 5,5 in virtue of which it moves 
spontaneously towards other things, causally connected with it without an 
external agent. There are “ forces " which act upon one another and from the 
sum total of their actions and interactions many kinds of mixtures and com- 
pounds are formed. The simple elements are first mixed with one another. 
This produces many bodies which are opposite in nature. Then these bodies 
are mixed again with one another or with one another and a simple element. 
This produces bodies opposite in form. In these also there are ‘ forces ’ which 
act upon one another and forces which receive the effects of other forces and 
forces which cause bodies to move without an external agent. The heavenly 
bodies have their effect on them and have their effect on one another and on the 
simple elements, and are affected by them. Out of these actions and interactions 
in different directions other mixtures are formed. Some bodies are formed at 
the first stage, others at the second, others at the third, and others at the last.” 

Al Farabi explains further the coming into being of minerals, plants, animals, 
and man. Man comes out of the last mixture. In every one of these species there 
are innate forces which cause its spontaneous movement and other forces which 
enable it to produce an effect on or receive an effect from another. The same 
theory of innate “ powers ” or “ forces " is held by Ibn Sina, who gives it a 
much wider range of application. According to him nothing moves unless it has 
in itself the power to effect movement. These “ powers " are implanted in all 
bodies and may be classified under three categories :— 

(a) Powers which involuntarily preserve all bodies and determine their 
shape, position, and actions, like a stone falling downward. Such powers are 
to be found in all bodies, and Ibn Sina puts them under the general name 
‘ Nature ”.? 

(b) Powers which cause their species to move and preserve it, eto., by means 
of organs أدوأت‎ in a variety of ways. These are divided into three classes : 


(i) powers of plants which do all this involuntarily ; (ii) powers of animals 
which doit voluntarily ; (iii) powers of the human soul, which act with delibera- 
tion and complete knowledge. 

(c) Powers which produce effects similar to what we have mentioned but 
produce them in a uniform manner and without organs. These are the powers of 
the souls of the spheres. 

All these “ powers" or “ forms ”— as he sometimes calls them—emanate 
uninterruptedly from a disembodied principle 3 le |i. to the physical 
world. The dynamic philosophy in which Ibn Sina tries to bring physics into 
line with metaphysics and ultimately arrives at a deterministic view of the 
nature of the world has its root in al-Farabi and in the Hermetic philosophers 
before him. 


1 See Ard’ ahl له‎ Madina al-fadila (Cairo, 1900), pp. 38-9. 
2 Najah, p. 162, 
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(o) Muhyvi-Din Ibn ‘Arabi. 

Ibn ‘Arabi also seems to have been very much under the influence of 
Hermetic thought. His books, perhaps more than those of any other Moslem 
writer, show those peculiar qualities which are characteristic of Hermetic 
literature. It is true that Ibn ‘Arabi had a foot in every camp so to speak, and 
drew his material from various sources, most of which I have discussed in my 
book on his mystical philosophy. I am convinced that the Hermetic literature 
referred to above must be counted among his main sources. Some of the funda- 
mental ideas of his system have their parallels in the Hermetica, although, 
as usual, he mterprets them in his own way to adapt them to his pantheistic 
doctrine ; and many of his important terms, such as “ chaos ”, “ breath of God”, 
“light ”, " darkness” “ water ”, “ the divine word ”, “ spiritual ascension to 
the celestial spheres and the spheres beyond ”, “ the presence of God "', are to 
be found in the Hermetic texts. It will suffice to give only a few examples where 
the resemblance is most obvious :— 

(1) Perhaps the most remarkable similarity is to be found between some parts 
of the Fusus al-Hikam and Libellus V, which is entitled “ Discourse of Hermes 
to Tat: that God is hidden from sight yet is most manifest ". This Libellus is 
the most mystical and pantheistic discourse in the Hermetica, hence the nearest 
to Ibn “Arabi’s ideas and manner of expression. The likeness is so great that 
practically every sentence in the Libellus has its equivalent in the Fusus, a fact 
which cannot be put down to mere accident. Here is a summary of the main 
points :— 

“ God is everything that exists, for He is the creator of all existents, but He 
18 also everything that does not exist (externally) for the non-existent is con- 
tained in His essence.* He can only be apprehended by the mind, yet can be 
seen with the naked eye (in the forms of the universe). He is immaterial, yetis 
in every material thing. There is nothing in existence but He‘; hence He is 
called by all the names of created beings. He has no (special) name because He 
is the Father of All. How can I praise thee, O God ? And where can I praise 
thee? Do I look upward or downward?’ To the external or the internal? 
For thou art the locus which embraces everything. There is no locus but thee. 
And what sacrifice can I offer thee, for everything comes from thee ? ... What 
time do I praise thee ? There is no time, no instant of time that is far from thee. 
With what part of me can I praise thee? Do I belong to myself or does any- 
thing of myself belong to me ? 5 Am I not thou ? Thou art I; and thou art 


1 Mysiscal Philosophy of Mohind-Din Ibn ‘Arabi (1039), Appendix. 

1 Cf. Fus (Caro 1940) cn the question of the external and internal aspects of God, e.g. p. 54. 
3 Of. Fus., p. 113. 

t Cf. Fus. on the meaning of “ other than God ", e.g. pp. 101-3, 106. 

5 Of. Fus., p. 77, L b. 

8 Cf. Fus , p. 83, the verse. 

7 Cf. Fug., p. 170, on “ all directions are the same with regard to God ”. 

* Cf. Fus. p. 161, last line: God 18 the essence of all the faculties and organs of man and the 


&otual doer of everything. 
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everything that I do or say. Nay, thou art everything and there is nothing 
besides thee . . . ” (Lib., v). 

(ii) The “ Word ” of God, the divine Logos, as the fundamental principle of 
life and thought manifesting itself in the soul of men, and indeed in all created 
beings, is one of the basic ideas of Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophy round which his 
celebrated Fustis al-Htkam turns. Its metaphysical aspect, it is true, is largely 
influenced by Philo of Alexandria, at least as far as his terminology is concerned, 
yet one can see in that theory traces of the Hermetic logos, as explained 
particularly in Lib. i and xi. “ And the whole body (the universe) in which our 
bodies are contained is filled with soul; soul, with mind; mind, with God,” 
says the Hermetic author; and the same idea is repeated over and over again 
in Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusus. 

(in) What Ibn ‘Arabi calls the A‘ydn al-thabiia—the archetypal forms of the 
visible world which contain all things potentially in an ideal form prior to all 
actuality—are in some respects akin to Plato’s Ideas, but have also a great deal 
in common with what the Hermetic Poimander says on the subject. 

(iv) It cannot be said that the Hermetic writings are in a strict sense 
pantheistic, but some of their seemingly pantheistic utterances have remarkable 
parallels in Ibn ‘Arabi. “ God's work is this and this alone," says the Hermetic 
philosopher, “ to bring all things into being; and this is the good . . . For itis, 
80 to speak, God's very being to generate movement and life in all things . . . 
He works alone, and He is ever at His work, and is Himself that which 
He works. If what He works were separated from Him, all things 
would of necessity collapse and die, for there would be no life in them” 
(Lib. xi, p. 217). 

Ibn ‘Arabi expresses the same idea, using the word “ mercy " instead of the 
word “ good ”. The mercy of God embraces all things : i.e. it brings them into 
being, “ for there is nothing that mercy does not ‘remember’; and mercy’s 
remembrance of things is the very act of its bringing them into being " (Fus., 
p. 178). “ This is God's Supreme work... He pervades the so-called created 
and fashioned beings, and were it not for this there would have been no existence, 
for He is the very Essence of existence, and He is the preserver of every thing 
by means of His Essence " (Fus., p. 111; cf. also Fus., p. 55: “ Were it not 
for the fact that God permeates all existent objects by means of (His) image the 
universe would have no existence ”). 

The Hermetic philosopher goes on to say: “ God embraces all things, but 
things are not contained in Him as material objects are contained in & place, 
but as thoughts which He thinks. .. . And do you say: ‘ God is invisible’ ? 
Speak not so! Who is more visible than God? For this very reason has He 
made all things that through all things you may see Him. This is God’s goodness ; 
that He manifests Himself through all things. Nothing is invisible, not even an 
incorporeal thing. Mind is seen through its thinking, and God, in His working ” 
(Lib., xi, p. 219). “ God is the All; and there is nothing that is not included 
in the All. Hence, there is neither magnitude nor place nor quantity nor shape 
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nor time beside God. For God is the All and the All permeates all things and 
has to do with all things ” (Lib., xu, pp. 238-9). 

Both the Fusüs and Futthät of Ibr. ‘Arabi abound with such expressions. 
God, he also says, is the All-embracing Reality, the most visible of all things, 
for He is pure light (light — being) and light is visible m virtue of its own 
nature and makes other things visible. God was a hidden treasure and desired 
to be known, so He created all things that He might be known, etc. 

The Hermetic expressions may not be regarded as strictly pantheistic, but 
they were readily absorbed into the pantheistic philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi. The 
relation between God and the universe according to the Hermetists is somewhat 
analogous to the relation between an artist and his artistic creation. So in a 
certain sense they can say that God and the universe are one, just as one can 
say that the artistic production is identical with the artist, or that itis his mind 
or his knowledge ; and that knowledge of the creation is in reality knowledge of 
the creator. Ibn “Arabis point of view, however, is somewhat different. Not 
only do we see the mind of the artist exhibited in his art, but whenever we see an 
artistic production we see a particular form of the artist. The “ form " is the 
external manifestation in which the essence of the artist is revealed. This is 
so with God, the greatest artist of all. 

(v) On the idea of the all-pervading life and the negation of death, the 
Hermetic philosopher says :— 

“ There is not anything in the Cosmos, nor has been through all time from 
the first foundation of the universe ; neither in the whole nor among the several 
things contained in it, that is not alive. There is not, and has never been, and 
never will be in the Cosmos anything that is dead ” (Lib., xii, p. 233). 

The same idea has its exact parallel in Ibn ‘Arabi. Death, according to him, 
is no destruction, but “ dissolution of parts after which God takes Man into 
Himself...for He says: ' And unto Him the whole affair doth all return.' 
And when God takes Man into Himself, He fashions for him a vehicle other than 
this present vehicle, and of the same nature as the world to which he is trans- 
ferred. This is the world of everlastingness " (Fus., p. 169). Life, on the other 
hand, is the most universal principle governing the universe. There is nothing 
that is not living, a fact which might not be known to those who are veiled from 
the truth, but it shall be revealed to every one in the after-world G, Y| (الدار‎ 
by which Ibn ‘Arabi means the purely spiritual world.| Even the figurative 
language used in describing the principle of life as “ the cosmic life-breath, 
working without intermission and conveying into the bodies a succession of 
qualities thus making the universe one mass of life” 3 is to be found in 
describing what Ibn ‘Arabi calls “ the breath of the Merciful’. It is, according 
to him, something liks a prima materia in which all forms of existence are 
opened up, even the forms of the so-called material universe. 


1 See Fus.. p. 154. 
* Libellus, ix, p. 183. 
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Examples of this sort can be easily multiplied, but enough has been said to 
show the influence of Hermetic literature on Moslem mysticism as represented 
by the greatest of all Moslem mystical theosophists, Muhyid-Din Ibn ‘Arabi. 
That influence, it has been made clear, is no less profound and penetrating in 
the sphere of Süfi speculations than in the sphere of Moslem philosophy of the 
more mystical type. 


(d) The book of the Chading of the Soul. 

I conclude this section with a few remarks on the only Arabic text the 
author of which is said to be Hermes Trismegistus, although it has also been 
attributed to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, namely the work which is generally 
known as Kitab Zajr al-nafs (A book on the chiding of the soul), or Mu‘ädhalat 
al-nafs, or Mu‘atabat al-nafs, which mean the same thing. Its attribution to 
Hermes is obviously false, for the book has more in common with the ethical 
teaching of Plato and the Stoics, mixed to a considerable extent with 
Moslem moral ideas. Modern writers are divided as regards the authorship of 
this work. Fleischer, who published the first seven chapters of the work in 1870, 
held that it was written by an Egyptian Christian versed in Platonism and such 
other systems of philosophy as were popular in the East at his time. 
Bardenhauer, who published the rest of the work in 1872, maintains that it is 
a typically Arabic production in its style and content, probably written by a 
Moslem who was acquainted with Greek philosophy such as we find in the 
Epistles of the Dchwan as-Safä ; but the Moslem bibliographers never attributed 
a work of that description to an Arabic writer. Others think that the work is 
8 translation from a Greek original, but we have no knowledge of a Greek text 
corresponding to this text. Thus the question of its authorship still remains 
obscure. 

The book contains very little on the speculative side of philosophy and much 
on the practical side, especially the question of the discipline of the soul. It 
brings out the Neoplatonic idea of the difference between God and His Word. 
The Word (or nous) is the intermediate agent between God and the universe : 
between the intelligible world of fixed prototypes and the sensible world of 
ever-fleeting and changing phenomena. The lower world is & proof of the 
existence of the higher world in the same sense in which 8 picture painted on a 
wall is a proof of the existence of the painter, and the movements and mysterious 
lines of a hand are an indication of the subtle ideas that go through a man’s 
mind.1 

The major part of the book is devoted to the soul and the means of delivering 
her from the evils of lusts and passions, so that she may live her true life and 
experience the real delights which are in store for her in the spiritual world. 
This can only be attained by the realization that the soul is not of this world ; 
that it belongs to the world of true being and everlasting happiness ; and that 
her ultimate aim should be to purge herself of all the defilements of the world of 


1 Risälat Zajr al-nafs (Bairut, 1903), p. 8. 
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nature and plunge unhesitatingly into the “ fountain of the good ” wherein true 
and permanent life car. be enjoyed. Here the author of the Zajr al-nafs is very 
much under the influence of Platonism and Stoicism on the theoretical side, 
and Moslem asceticism on the practical side. 


HERMES AND THE MOSLEMS 

Whereas the Moslems seem to have possessed a fairly sound knowledge of the 
writings generally attributed to Hermes, perhaps far more than we know of 
these writings now, their ideas about Hermes himself are rather mixed and 
altogether unreliable. It is true that a great deal of myth had been fabricated 
round the personality of the Greek god, particularly after he had become 
identified with the Egyptian god Thot; but when the Hermetic legend came to 
the Arabs it seems to have already undergone some further elaboration and 
modification at the hands of Jewish and other Oriental writers. The identifica- 


tion of Hermes and Idris or Enoch c أخنو‎ is certainly of Jewish origin, and 


most of the writers who make this identification, such as al-Qifti (vol. 1, p. 2), 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (vol. 1, p. 16), and Ya'qübi (vol. 1, p. 166), must have 
drawn their information from such authors as Abii Ma‘shar, the famous Jewish 
astrologer who was a contemporary of al-Kindi the philosopher. 

The Moslems were certainly acquainted with the main attributes of Hermes, 
but to them he was only a man of extraordinary powers and great prophetic 
genius, not a god. He was associated with occult sciences such as magic, 
alchemy, talismans, and astrology ; in fact, with everything that had to do 
with miraculous powers and wisdom. They called him “ the three-times wise ” 
ASL SA) instead of “the three-times great " (trismegistus), which was 
the epithet conferred on him by the Greeks. This seems to have led them, or 
rather misled them, into the belief that there were three persons with the name 
Hermes instead of one: namely, (a) Hermes of Hermes’s أمسة)‎ À! urea) 
who 18 supposed to have lived before the Flood. He is identified with the 
Prophet Idris (= Encch) and described as the first man to discourse on 
celestial substances and medicine. He, they say, was born in Egypt—in 
Memphis—and after a journey round the world, returned thither. When he 
died God took him to Himself. (6) The Babylonian Hermes, who is said to 
have flourished after the Flood. He was conversant with alchemy, medicine, 
philosophy, and the science of number. According to them he was a pupil of 
Pythagoras." and Ibn al-Nadim adds that “ he was one of the custodians of the 
Seven Houses (of the Planets), and to him was given the custody of the House of 
Mercury, after whose name he was called. At one time he became the king of 
Egypt and when he died he was buried in the village of Abi Hermes, commonly 
known as al-Haramayn (the two Pyramids). He had many sons, including 
Thot, Ashmon, and Qift.” (e) The Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus is so called, 
says Qifti, because he was the third Hermes ; the second being the Babylonian 


1 Qifti, p. 48, and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, p. 17, 
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Hermes. This Hermes also, according to the Arab authors, lived after the 
Flood, and was renowned for his wisdom and knowledge of alchemy. 

Apart from some historical inaccuracies the picture which the Arabs give of 
Hermes corresponds pretty well with that outlined in Greek legend. Other 
elements certainly crept in from Jewish and Moslem quarters which account 
for the multiplicity of the Hermes’s, and for regarding them as actual men and 
prophets instead of mythical and legendary figures. The Greek and Arab 
` accounts agree in associating Hermes with occult sciences and philosophy in 
general and particularly with Egypt in one way or another. It seems to me 
fair to conclude that the first Hermes was a creation of the Jewish mind; the 
second perhaps invented by the heathen people of Harran; and the third 
the real Egyptian or Greco-Egyptian Hermes whom the Arabs knew tolerably 
well and whose writings (or those attributed to him) they knew much better. 


A Miniature in an Autograph of Shihab al-din Ibn 
Fadlallah al-‘Umari 


By D. S. Rice To J. V. S. Willam 
(PLATES 22-5.) MAO ل‎ 


R. A. CHESTER BEATTY has recently acquired a single leaf which 
comes from a fourteenth-century MS. and is interesting in more than + 
one respect. 1 am greatly indebted to him for permission to give an account 


of it here. 

This isolated foho, measuring 13 x 18 cm. (Pls. 22-3), shghtly damaged and 
torn at the edges, is the last leaf of a work entitled “ The Tear of the Weeper ” 
(Dam'at al-bakt). This information is supplied by the colophon, which also 
makes it clear that it was written by the well-known author, Ibn Fadlallàh 
al-Umari, at Damascus in 745/1345. With the help of this leaf, it will be 
possible to identify any other surviving MSS. and notes in the handwriting of 
Ibn Fadlallah.t Furthermore, it constitutes a good palæographic specimen of 
the hand of a cultured man of the mid-fourteenth century, writing not an 
official document but for his own enjoyment. The leaf is especially interesting 
for the fact that at the bottom, taking the place of a vignette, there figures an 
attractive miniature ° which, as will be seen, is contemporary with the colophon. 
The fragment sets var:ous problems which deserve to be examined. in a wider 


context.? 
Shihab al-din Ahmed b. Yahya b. Fadlallàh al-"Umari, better known by his 
family name, belonged to the family of the Banü Fadlallàh * whose ancestry he 


1 According to Ahmad Zaki Pasha, editor of the first volume of Ibn Fadlallah’s Afasalik 
al-absár, Cairo, 1024, p. 1, the Topkapu Sarayi MS. contains notes m the author's handwriting :— 
عليه بعض النصحيحات‎ abe رجل من اهل العلم قرأ هذا الجزء على المؤلف وان المؤلف كتب‎ 50) 

«Ji lal,‏ زيادات کنا os‏ 3 ورقات «طيارات»). 
G. S. Colin, “ Quelques poètes arabes du XIVe siècle,” Hespéris, vol. xit, 1931, p. 241, makes a‏ 
similar remark when describing the seventeenth volume of the masälik (Bibl. nat. arabe 2327) :‏ 
“1l apparait que oe ms., s’1l n'est pas tout entier de la mam même d’al-‘Umari, représente‏ 
néanmoins une première muse au propre des notes de l'auteur, aveo, en marge, de nombreuses‏ 
additions qui pourraient bien être de son écriture. Dans plusieurs cas, l'emplacement destiné‏ 
à certames biographies avait été laissé primitivement en blanc; une fiche y fut sûrement‏ 
collée. puis se trouva détachée... Tout semble bien indiquer qu'il s'agit d'un texte revu‏ 
et complété par l'auteur en personne...” The same may be said of another volume in the‏ 
British Museum (Add. 9585), which was completed in the same year as the Dam‘at al-bakt‏ 
Dhu-i-qe'da 745/23 March, 1845). Here and there blank spaces have been left in the MS.,‏ 18( 
and in other places portions of the text have been erased to allow for additions or amendments.‏ 
Part of the MS. 18 doubtless m the author’s own hand.‏ 

2 A much earlier example of a miniature vignette (tenth century A.D.) inserted at the end of a 
MS. 18 reprodaced by T. Arnold and A. Grohmann, The Islamic Book, London, 1929, pl. 1, but the 
interpretaticn given to it 18 misleading. I propose to return to 1t in a forthcoming artucle. 

3 For the full text of the fragment, & translation, and commentary, see infra, pp. 864 ff. 

4 On this family and also the hfe of Ibn Fadlallah see the excellent study of R. Hartmann, 
" Die politische Geographie des Mamlukenreiches,” ZDMG., vol. lxx, 1916, pp. 1 ff; also 
G. Wiet, Les biographies du Manhal Saft (= Mém. de l'Inst. d'Egypte, vol. xix), Cairo, 
1932, p. 217. 
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claimed to have traced back to the second caliph, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab.! For 
sixty-nine years members of this family of jurists held the highest posts in the 
administration of the Mamlik state. Ibn Fadlalläh was born at Damascus on 
3 Shawwal 700/12 June, 1301, during the first reign of al-Malik al-Nüsir 
Muhammad b. Qalaà'ün. He received the best possible education, which 
included not only literary studies, hadith, and jurisprudence, but also practical 
training for service in the sultan’s chancellery.* When his father, Muhyi al-din, 
the “Secretary of State " (katib al-sirr) at the ' Egyptian Porte ", grew old, 
he was allowed to become his assistant (rafig).5 In this capacity, he was called 
upon to read out the correspondence of the sultan and to draft the replies. 
In 738/1338 he lost this post as a result of an incident in which he angrily 
refused to draft a diploma for the appointment of a katib al-sirr at Damascus, 
on the grounds that the candidate was a converted Copt.* As this man happened 
to be the nominee of the all-powerful amir Tengiz,’ Governor of Syria since 
721/1321, Ibn Fadlallah’s uncompromising attitude resulted in his being 
heavily fined 8 and thrown into prison.? He regained his liberty only after the 


1 He did this in a work entitled Fawd’td al-sumar fi fada’sl al ‘Umar, said to have filled four 
volumes, but of which no MSS. seem to have survived. 

* The last to hold an administrative post was Hamza b. ‘Ala al-din ‘Ali, who died m 797/1396. 
Cf Ibn Furat, T'a'rikh, ed. C. Zurayq, Beirut, 1938, voL ix, p. 419. 

3 In the same year, Ghazün Khän ocoupied Damasous and deported a member of the Bani 
Fadlallah family as hostage among other notables of the town ; of. J. Somogyi, “ Adh-Dhahabi's 
record of the destruction of Damascus by the Mongols,” Goldziher Memorial Volume, Budapest, 
1948, vol. i, p. 379. 

* For a list of his teachers, see R. Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 4-6. In addition to the above- 
mentioned accomplishments, al-Kutubi credits him with a knowledge of astrology and with an 
unparalleled knowledge of the history of the Mongols, the Turks, and the dynasties of India 
(Fawat al-wafayat, Cairo, vol, 1, 1299/1881, p. 8.) 

* The text of the diploma appointing him to this post has been preserved by Qalqashandi, 
Subh al-a‘gha’, Carro, 1917, vol. xi, pp. 298-808. 

6 Details of this incident are given by Maqriz!, Sulük, ed. Ziy&da, Cairo, 1942, vol. n, pp. 405 f., 
idem, Khita}, Cairo, 1270/1853, voL ii, p. 58; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqaläni, Al-durar al-kämina, 
Hyderabad, 1348/1929, vol. i, p. 332. Having been called upon by the sultan to draft the 
diploma, Ibn Fadlallüh exolaumed : “ How dare you appoint a convert (aslami) to the post of 
kütib alsirr . . . He who serves you oan have no success, and I consider it unlawful to continue 
in your service (kAtdmatuka ‘alayya harüm) (Ibn Hajar, op. cit., vol. i, p. 332). 

7 The relations between this amir and his suzeram were excellent. Tengiz enjoyed quasi- 
independence from the central authority. “ He hardly ever asked the sultan for anything 
without it being granted. He never made an appointment of amir or deputy (nä'1b), of qüdi or 
chamberlain (h4j1b), of vizer or seoretary (kätib), in fact, any appointment, be it high or low, in 
return for bribes " (Ibn Hajar, op. oit., vol. 1, p. 624). Under his wise rule Syria enjoyed & long 
period of seourity and prosperity. Ibn Fadlalläh could not have chosen a less auspicious time to 
voice his protest, for the sultan, who was already allied to Tengiz by marriage (he had married 
one of his daughters), was about to select two of his own daughters as brides for two sons of 
Tengiz. 

s The fine imposed amounted to 10,000 dinärs. “ His property was seized and approximately 
50,000 dirhams were taken. He sold his furniture and wardrobe and disposed of some real estate 
in Damascus until he had handed over 140,000 dirhams” (Maqrizi, Sulük, vol. ıi, pp. 465~8). 
This means that he paid 60,000 dirhams less than the prescribed sum (1 gold dinar was equal to 
20 silver dirhams in .تتم‎ 788, but rose to 25 dirhams in 739/1339). 

9 His place as assistant to his father was taken by his young brother ‘Ala’ al-din (who was 
only twenty-four years old). For the blographies of this man see G. Wiot, op. oit., p. 248. 
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fall from grace of Tengiz in 741/1341,! and was allowed to return to his beloved 
Damascus.? For two years he held the post of kasd al-sirr there, but was replaced 
by his brother, Badr al-din, in 743/1343.* From then onwards he held no 
public office and was free to devote all his time to the composition of literary 
works.‘ In 748/1348, the Great Plague spread to the Near Kast. Ibn Fadlallah, 
who had just set out for the pilgrimage to Mecca, saw his wife die at Jerusalem 
and returned to his home-town, where he succumbed to a quartan fever (humma 
al-rub') shortly afterwards, on the day of ‘Arafa 749/6 March, 1349.9 

Ibn Fadlallah was a prolific writer. He is best remembered for his monu- 
mental work, in twenty-seven volumes, Masdlsk al-absar f$ mamàlsk al-amsdr.’ 
Of no less importance is his useful manual for the scribes of the Mamlük 
chancellery, Al-ta‘rif bil-musjalah al-sharif,? on which Qalqashandi so freely 
drew for his Subh al-a'sh@ ? 

“God endowed him," writes Ibn Fadlallah’s biographer Ibn Shakir 
al-Kutubi (d. 764/1362), “ with four qualities which I never found combined in 
any other person: a memory (hafiza) which retained anything he had once 


1 He was suspected of intending to desert to the Mongols, taken to Egypt, and poisoned m the 
gaol of Alexandria on 13 Dhu al-hijja 740/11 June, 1341; cf. Ibn Hajar, op. cit., vol. i, p. 525 f.; 
Magrizi, Kittat, vol. ú, p. 56; K. V. Zettersteón, Betirdge zur Geschichte der Mamlukensuliane, 
Leiden, 1919. p. 212. 

* The Bani Fadlall&h owned a magnificent mansion in Cairo, which was considered one of the 
finest buildings in the town (Maqrizi, Khitat, vol. ii, p. 68), but most of ther landed property 
lay at Damesous. It is there that they felt at home, and there that they all wished to be buried. 
Cf., e.g., Muhyi al-din, whe was first buried in Cairo, but exhumed shortly afterwards and taken 
to Damasous to be buried in the family mausoleum (Ibn Hajar, op. oit., vol. iv, p. 425). CÊ also 
the resoript allowing Ibn Fadlallah to return to his homeland (awid"i4) on compassionate 
grounds, which has been preserved by Qalqaghandi (Subh al-a‘sh@’, vol. 1, pp. 96-7). 

3 His name was Muhammad b. Yahya; for a biography, see Ibn Hajar, op. oit., vol. iv, 
pp. 414-6. 

‘ This information is supplied by his friend Ibn al Wardi, who was in close touch with him 
during the last years of his life (Tatimmat al-mukhiapar ft akhbar al-bashar, Cairo, 1285/1868-9, 
vol ñ, p. 354; also Ibn ‘Imad, &hadharüt al-Dhahab, Cairo, 1351/1932-8, vol. vi, p. 160). 

5 On the Great Plague and the Islamic accounts of it, of. G. Sarton, Introduction to the History 
of Science, Baltimore, 1948, vol. iti, 2, pp. 1650 ff. 

¢ Ibn Hajar, op. cit., val i, p. 333. 

7 Manuscripts of this work are scattered in the libraries of Europe and the Orient, some have 
notes in the hand of the author (see above, p. 356, note 1). For the MSS., see Brockelmann, 
GAL, vol. n, p. 141, and Suppl. ii, p. 175 £., where the edited portions of the text and the available 
_ translations are also listed. To this should now be added O. Spies, Ibn FadlallaA al-'Omari's 
Berichi uber Indien, Leipzig, 1948. Ibn Fadlalláh'a survey of the parts of the Islamio world with 
which he was familiar are excellent, and bear witness to his powers of observation and to his 
descriptive talent. For those parte whioh he had never visited, he had to rely (1) on earlier 
accounts, (3) on oral information, such as that on Anatolia given him by Balaban al-Janawi 
(= Domenichino Doria of Genoa) during the time they spent in prison together (Fr. Tàsohner, 
al-‘Umari’s Bericht uber Anatolien ..., Leipzig, 1929, esp. p. 30), (ui) documents to which he 
had access in his official capacity. These parta, naturally, lack the directness and vivacity which 
make his accounts of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt such excellent reading (cf. H. v. Mik on Spies’s 
edition of the description of India in OLZ., 1944, cola. 233-4). 

8 Written in 741/1341, first published at Cairo 1n 1312/1894 ; parte translated and annotated 
by R. Hartmann, op. oit. 

° W. Bjérkman, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Staatskanalei im islamischen Agypien, Hamburg, 
1928, passim. 
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read, a gift of recollecting past events (dhäktra) as if they had occurred on the 
previous day, an intelligence (dhakä) which enabled him to master all he 
wanted, and a natural talent (husn gartha) for composing in prose and verse.” 1 

While his ornate prose (which appears in his private correspondence as much 
.a8 in official epistolary exercises) was generally admired, and earned him a 
comparison with the illustrious al-Qadi al-Fadil,? not all his critics approved of 
his poetry. One of them, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani bluntly called it “ mediocre "'.? 

Nearly all his literary production is the fruit of his years of leisure at 
Damascus, 741-9/1341-9. Some works are available in manuscript and m 
print, but there are others, mentioned by his biographers, of which no MSS. 
seem to have come to light so far. Among the lost works is one entitled Dain'at 
al-bahi. The colophon on Mr. Chester Beatty's fragment shows that it is part 
of this work. Thus, Ibn Fadlallah was not only the scribe but also the author 
of the book of which we now possess at least the last folio. 

It shows on the recto (Pl. 22) thirteen lines of poetry by Yaqüt al-Musta‘simi 
(d. 698/1298) and on the verso (Pl. 23) ه‎ colophon in ten lines, followed by a 
miniature. From the colophon we learn that Ibn Fadlallah completed it at his 
“ house on the slope of Qàsiyün " on Saturday, 7 Safar 745/23 June, 1344, in 
the presence of two persons whom he names : (1) the ghaikh and traveller Abü 
al- Khair Sa'id b. ‘Abdallah al-Dihli al-Hanbali; and (2) the shaikh Burhan 
al-din [brahim b. Kamal al-din Muhammad b. Nasrallah al-Ansari. While the 
identification of the last-named offers some difficulty, the first is undoubtedly 
Najm al-din Abü al-Khair Sa‘id b. ‘Abdallah al-Dihli al-Baghdadi, who travelled 
to Damascus, Cairo, and Alexandria to study hadith and died of the plague in 
749/1349 at the age of thirty-seven.* According to al-Dhahabi (quoted by Ibn 
Hajar), he wrote a book on his travels, which explains Ibn Fadlallah’s reference 
to him as “ the traveller ". The “ house on the slope of Qasiyün ”, north-west 
of Damascus, is mentioned by Ibn Fadlallàh in his Masálik, when describing the 
ancient Christian monastery, Dair Saliba 5: ' There remains no trace of it 
(the dair) now. It has all been built over with houses, mosques, and cemeteries. 
It was near the quarter of Hammam al-nuhas, but God knows best! In the 
same quarter is the house which I have built and in which I live and for which 
I have been congratulated.” * 

From what remains in our hands of the Dam'at al-bal3, it can be guessed that 
15 was some sort of anthology, the precise nature of which cannot be determined.’ 


1 Fawäi al-wafaydt, vol. i, p. 8. 

3 The famous secretary of Saladin (d. 596/1200), who was using the same flond style. 

3 Ibn Hajar, op. cit., vol. i, p.333. jaw, KJ ine S pe وله‎ 

4 Ibid., voL i, p. 134. 

5 Habib Zayyat, Al-khizäna al-sharqiya, Beirut, 1937, vol. ü, pp. 12-10. 

6 Masalik al-abs, ed, A. Zaki Pasha, vol i, p. 350. 

1 Hajji Khalfa (Kash f al-zunün, ed. Istanbul, 1941, vol. i, ool. 761) attributes to Ibn Fadlallah 
a work entitled Dam‘at al-bäks wa-yagzat al-siht, This seems to be a mistake, arising from the 
amalgamation of two titles which appear side by side in Kutubi's biography of Ibn Fadlallah 
(Fait, vol. i, p. 8), and also in that of Ibn Taghribardi (Manhal, MS. Paris 2088, fo 146 v); 
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From the narrowing of the intervals between the lines and the condensation 
of the letters in the colophon (Pl. 23, lines 5-10), and especially m the last line, 
it appears clearly that the space at the bottom of the page had been deliberately 
reserved for the miniature, which therefore must be regarded as contemporary 
with the text. 

The miniature measures 4-7 x 10 cm. and is framed by a hair-thin red 
line. To the nght is a bearded man, wearing a dull red cloak, black trousers, 
and a white, unruly turban. He is leaning forward, his mouth wide open, asif he 
were shouting; his right hand holds a stick, which he raises at a camel. This 
animal has turned its head to glare angrily at another camel at the man’s side. 
The camels are painted an ochre-brown ; the grass is in two shades of green ` 
(the small leaves on top of the mound pea-green, the longer blades behind them 
cobalt-green). The mound, which appears in the size of a mole-hill between the 
two animals, is painted white. White, too, are the folds in the man’s sleeve 
and the oval-shaped blobs in the sky, which is very slightly tinted with a thin 
grey wash. 

The blobs could hardly be taken to represent clouds. Could they be meant 
to represent, awkwardly, naively rendered snowflakes ? Could the miniature 
as a whole be meant to depict a winter scene ? 

In the year preceding the composition of the Dam‘at al-bäki, and for two 
years afterwards,! Syria suffered from exceptionally severe winters. In a volume 
which he entitled “ Hibernals”’ (Shatawsyat),* Ibn Fadlalläh has left us the 
correspondence which he entertained with his friends during these bleak 
winters. All the letters, written in that flowery style of which he was so fond 
they are: Dam‘at al-baki (as in our colophon) and Yaggat al-såhir (not sahf, as in Hajji Khalfa). 
No MS. of the second work seems to have survived. Books with similar titles were composed by 
other writers. Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi (d. 764/1364) compiled an anthology of pederastio 
poetry, under the title Dam'at al-bakf wa lau'at al-sháki (GAL., vol. ii, p. 32, and Suppl. ii, p. 20); 
ib was printed in Cairo in AH. 1302 and 1318. Another work with a very similar title, Lau'at 
al-shaki wa dam‘at al-bàki, is ascribed to Mangür b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Hariri (d. 967/1559) 
(GAL,, vol. ii, 335, Suppl. n, 463). The titles of all these works may have been inspired by a line 
in Hariri'a twentieth Magäma, which is also written in a homosexual vein. That Ibn Fadlallah 
himself was not free from this vice is shown by his long urjüza given at the end of the first volume 


of his Masaltk (ed. Ahmad Zaki, pp. 375-383). 
1 CÊ Maqrizi, Sulük, MS. Paris, arabe 1726, fo. 547v—548r :— 


السام وشتة البرد من الزروع والاشجار والبهاتم ]6487 .*£[ والانعام والدور ما لا Qu‏ حت 
حصر مع ما ابتلى به اهل الشام من aus‏ عسا PS‏ وسخر اهل الضياع وتسلط العربان والعشير 


.& JI وقطم الارزاق وظلم‎ LL, مر ا‎ lad وقله حرمة‎ 
s À unique. MS. of this work has survived ; of. M. J. de Goeje and M. T. Houtsma, Catalogus 
codicum arabicorum academias Lugduno-Batavae, Leiden, 1888, p. 195, No. cooli (cod. 670 Warn.). 
3 One of his correspondents, Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi, has also left us his correspondence, 
under the title of Kitab alhan al-sawtjt‘ bavyna-L-büdi wal-räji‘ (this is available in several MSS., 
cf. Brockelmann, GAL., vol n, p. 335, and Suppl., vol. ii, p. 463, including the autograph at 
Berlin Ahiwardt, No. 8631). The letters which Safadi received from Ibn Fadlallah (Paris M8., 
arabe 2067, ffo. 34r-49r) during these years exceed in number those reproduced in the 
Shataunyat (Leiden MS. Or. 670, ff». 132v-188v). The Shatawiyði contain forty-nine outgoing and 
forty-nine incoming letters, 
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(and which he used even when writing to his own son) have as lettmotiv the 
trials and discomforts to which the people of Damascus were subjected by the 
biting cold and heavy snow-fall His impressions are vividly rendered by the 
ornate but clean-cut rhymed prose: “... clouds closing in on all sides; days ın 
which even hares can find no rest; a sky sheathed in rock-crystal, frozen rain- 
water in the clouds, and the lightning angrily striking the earth. How the 
rainbow cards the snow as if it were wool! What tumbling houses, sinking 
courtyards, and lofty tree-rows bowing down!...” 1 

Is it not possible that the miniaturist who affixed the vignette to Ibn 
Fadlallah's MS. wished to depict a scene characteristic of the year in which 
both the “ Hibernals " and “ The Tear of the Weeper ” were written? The 
artist may have intended to show two camels about to attack one another in 
order to secure the grass which has shot up behind a snow-covered mound, 
whilst a man is endeavouring to keep them apart. 

The fact that our miniaturist has failed to render the “ hibernal" scene 
more convincingly may be explained by the absence of models. The theme was 
most unusual, and even if earlier examples were extant, it was unlikely that 
they ever formed part of the normal répertoire of an Islamic miniaturist. The 
painter may have found no model for a snow-covered landscape, but no such 
difficulty arose when he wished to paint a pair of grazing camels. Here, indeed, 
was a familiar theme, for which many models must have been available. The 
famous Hariri MS. in the Bibliothèque Nationale (MS. arabe 5847) 3 offers a 
good example of such a scene (Pl. 24 b). Our miniaturist had only to place 
the attendant behind the first camel to the right of this miniature (instead of in 
front of it) to obtain one of the elements he required: the low-bent neck, the 
open mouth of the camel, and the admonishing gesture of the attendant’s right 
hand. It still remained to fit the composition into the narrow space at his 
disposal and this our artist has achieved most skilfully and effectively. 

It has been said that the miniature is contemporary with the text, and 
therefore made in Damascus in 745/1345. But does it follow that it is in any 
way representative of Damascene miniature painting of the period ? We know 
nothing of the artist, his origins, or his training, and our knowledge of paintings 
made at Damascus during the fourteenth century is very scanty. It may be 
summed up as follows :— 

The two illuminated MSS. for which K. Holter 3 has claimed a Damascene 
origin must be excluded. The first is MS. British Museum, Add. 7293 4 

MS. Leiden Or. 670, f°. 95-10, from a letter to the poet Jamal al-din Ibn Nubate al-Misri :‏ 1 
والسحائب المطبقة من كل جانب؛ واليوم GU‏ لا E una‏ فيه الارانب» SL,‏ وقد ms‏ بالبلور 
سماؤه» والمطر وقد جمد فى السحاب ماژه» والبرق وقد سقط على الارض كسفاء والثلج ETT‏ 
فوس > r‏ ى abi‏ ندفاء والابنية وقد coal)‏ والافنية وقد تتعتعت وصفوف الشجر القاعة 

nn. سحل‎ AS 3 
1 Written and illustrated by Yahyš b. Mahmûd al-Wasiti in 034/1237. 


7K. Holter, “ Die islamischen Miniaturhandachriften vor 1350," Zentralblatt fur Biblio- 
thekswesen, vol. liv, 1937. 
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of Hariri) listed by him! as the work of Ahmad b. Jalba al-Mawsili, tax- 
collector at Damascus. The date of the MS. is given in its colophon as 
1 Rabi‘ I 723/10 March, 1323, but the name of the scribe is not mentioned. In 
a medallion on the title-page, however, one reads that the MS. became the 
property of Ibn Jullàb Ahmad al-Mawsili, inspector (mushtdd) of zakat in 
Damascus, in 777/1375, i.e. fifty-four years after the MS. was written. There 
is no evidence that it was written in Damascus or in Syrie.* The second ? is a 
MS. in Munich, Ar 464 )' 426:5 al-makhlügàt of Qazwini), which Holter dated 
118/1311, and which, according to the colophon, was the work of a physician 
from Damascus, Muhammad b. Muhammad b. “Ali. J. Ruska has already shown * 
that the date must be read 678/1280, and that the MS. was written at Wasit, 
in Iraq, where the author Qazwini was living at the time. Even if one accepted 
the unlikely suggestion that the Damascene physician was also the illuminator, 
neither the iconography of the miniatures nor their style is likely to have 
differed greatly from those of the prototypes in Qazwini’s autograph. 
They can hardly be taken, therefore, as representative of a Syrian or Damascene 
style.” 

On the other hand, there exists an illuminated MS. which can really be said 
to have been written and illustrated at Damascus. This is British Museum MS. 
Or. 9718 (Magamat of Hariri) made known recently by L.. A. Mayer. The name 
of the painter, Ghazi b. “Abd al-Rahman al-Dimashqi, appears in pseudo-kufic 
characters as an architectural inscription on one of the miniatures (fo. 53 r)." 
The last pages of the original MS. are missing, but were replaced by one Ahmad 
b. “AH al-Hitàri, at Hyderabad on 12 Jumada I 1271/1 February, 1855. The 
original scribe, however, who was also the miniaturist, can be identified with 
certainty, for we possess his biography: “ Ghazi b. “Abd al-Rahman b. Abi 
Muhammac. Shihab al-din al-Dimashqi, the skilful calligrapher, was born in 
630/1232-3 and studied hadith, but especially calligraphy. He excelled in the 
writing of the mansgb,8 and followed the style of Waliy al-‘Ajami. He used to 
say that no one had ever written like him. For more than fifty years, 


1 Ibid., p. 28, No. 75. 

3 H. Buchshal, “ Three illuminated Hariri Manuscripts in the British Museum," Burlington 
Magazine, November, 1940 (p. 148 and note), remarks rightly that “ the name and profession of 
the copyist is not contained in the colophon "', but attributes the MS. to “ a local Mamluk school 
ın Syria ”, 

3 K. Holter, op. cit., p. 30, No. 82. 

4“ Karwinistudien," Der Islam, vol iv, 1913, p. 260; cf. also H. Buchthal, O. Kurz, and 
R. Ettinghausen, “ Supplementary notes to K. Holter’s oheck list... ," Are Islamica, vol. vii, 
1940, p. 162, no. 82, to which should be added a reference to M, Meyerhof, “ Die literarischen 
Grundlagen der arabischen Heilmittellehre," Ciba Zettechrifi, vui, September, 1942. 

š T intend to devote separate articles to these two important MSS. 

tL. A. Mayer, “ A hitherto unknown Damascene artist," Are Islamica, vol. ix, 1042, p. 168. 

7 Reprodused ibid., plate facing p. 168. 

8 On the 1aterpretation of this technical term, of. the divergent views of M. Minovi, “ The 
so-called Badi' soript," Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archeology, vol. v, 
1937, pp. 143-8, and N. Abbott, “ The contribution of Ibn Muklah to the North-Arnbio script,” 
American Journal of Semic Languages and Literatures, vol. 1vi, 1039, pp. 70-83. 
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Ghazi copied books for people, and all the good calligraphers of Damascus were 
his pupils, like Ibn al-Sayyid al-Najjar, Ibn al-Basis, and al-Akhlati. Shihab 
[al-din’s] knowledge of [the theory of] calligraphy was greater than his practice. 
He had a vile tongue, and died in Shawwal 709/March, 1310, at the age of eighty 
or thereabouts.” 1 There is no indication that Ghazi had lived anywhere but 
in Damascus. The miniatures in the Magämät MS. of the British Museum are 
certainly his own work, as the inscription reproduced by L. A. Mayer clearly 
shows, and cannot be later than A.D. 1310. 

It may be stated, therefore, that the only miniatures which can be said 
with certainty to have been executed at Damascus are those contained in the 
Magämäi MS. Or. 9718 and the isolated miniature at the end of Ibn Fadlallah’s 
Dam'at al-bal in Mr. Chester Beatty's collection. 

How risky it would have been to date the latter on stylistic grounds alone 
(which one would have had to attempt had there been no colophon) can best 
be illustrated by comparing our miniature (À) with two others also representing 
camels and men, and taken from the two Maqümat MSS. mentioned above, 
(B) Bibliothéque Nationale MS. arabe 5847, written and illustrated in 634/1237 
(PI. 24 a), and (C) British Museum Or. 9718, which cannot be later than 
709/1310 (PI. 25). 

The similarities between (A) and (B) are striking, despite the fact that they 
come from different parts of the Islamic world and are more than a century 
apart. In both the treatment of the contours is free and “ fluid ". In both the 
miniaturist manages to convey the feeling of depth and air. In (A) the slight 
tinting of the sky (an unusual feature) creates the depth which is achieved, 
even more economically, in (B) by the perspective drawing of the vegetation 
at the camel’s feet. The contours in (C), on the other hand, are hard and dry ; 
the figures of men and beasts are set like coloured shadow-play figures against 
a blank screen. Furthermore, the freely and naturally growing vegetation in 
(A) and (B) contrasts sharply with the tree and flowers in (C), which have the 
appearance of theatrical properties and seem to be made of coloured paper. 
The exuberant tails of the camels in (A) and (B) rise in a wavy S-shaped line ; 
the tail of the camel in (C) is reduced to a stump. The heads of the camels in 
(C) are stereotyped and expressionless—the open-mouthed camels in (A) and 
in both miniatures reproduced here from (B) (PL 24 a and b) are well observed 
and could almost have been painted by the same artist. The garment of the 
man in (A) is too sketchily rendered to allow any close comparison, but the 


1 Ibn Hajar, op. cit., vol. it, p. 134; a kinder view of this calligrapher 18 that of the continua- 
tion of Ibn Khalhkan’s Wafagdt, Fadlallih b. Abi al-Fakhr al-Saqa‘l tli kW&b wafüyat al-a'gàn 
Paris MS. arabe 2061, fo 596r. 


عليه dele‏ وانتفعوا به ولازم Abel‏ بالمدرسة العزيزية وتوقف حاله فاسعف بالقعود فى بعض 
المرا كن يشهد ds‏ إزل الى ان نوف سنة نسم وسبعائه وكان fad‏ ينشد: 
تسترت من دهرى بظل جناحه فعينى GF‏ ولیس رای 
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dresses of the riders in (C) already show all the characteristics which one has 
come to associate with later mamlük miniatures. 

Everythmg in this analysis would have suggested an attribution of our 
miniature to a “ Mesopotamian School" of the thirteenth century, yet it has 
been shown that it was certainly executed at Damascus in 745/1345. To what 
extent it is a mere copy of a much older model or the continuation of a tradition 
it is impossible to say. At present, the comparative material at our disposal 
will allow no generalizations, and one must be content with the statement 


of facts. 
TEXT, TRANSLATION, AND COMMENTARY OF THE FRAGMENT OF DAM'AT AL-BARI 
(Recto) 

Ju 1‏ الد cr‏ او الدر ياكوت TIVI‏ المستعصمى نوق فى Le‏ مان ولسعين 

de) mn Ud‏ الله ale‏ وستمثه 

à‏ ايام تقض ç.‏ ما کان احلاها واهناها. 

ALT ol سوق‎ Bog Ub un 8 ق‎ P ols 
399 ذهب فا‎ GL وله فى غلام فى أذنه‎ 5 

pe pes lade dey ob 

555 الفداح‎ SS ve id 

el, النارئم‎ ail, YE EDD «sl d 

فداحة فى وردة بالباسمين ملحقه اضفر 


وكتى على ole‏ خط بن du‏ 
10 خط إن Ae‏ من ارعاه م g aS gly 5 EU AL ina‏ عدر لك Wie‏ 
وله TEC‏ ل 
وما 4,52 اذا lr Ls‏ باسمه لقا 
إذا Le‏ زيد وأحدة Local] wales E‏ 


e 
OX 5 = Lo ya وعم عم‎ E د من‎ o3 
الرسول فاحكتّنا مع الشاهدين‎ basla عا اتزلت‎ Ul Gy 
sui pos 
1 Cf. K. Holter, “ Die fruhmamlukische Miniaturenmalerel," Die graphischen Kunste, Vienna, 


1937, vol. i, pp. 1-14, and idem, “ Die Galenhandschrift und die Makamen der Wiener National- 
bibliothek ” Jakrb, d, kunsthist, Samml,, Sonderheft 104, 1941. 
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AF Las جمد الله وعونه وصلواة على‎ b 
والسلام‎ 
cx الطاهم‎ bill نى الرحة وعلى اله وه‎ 
سعد ان عمد الله‎ i j= J| سمعه من لفظى المولى الشيخ الحافظ الاوحد‎ 
a£ برهان الدين ابرهيم ن كال الدين‎ Hal والشيخ‎ s إطال الله‎ JE الدهلى‎ 
' ان نصر الله الانصارى بدارى سفح قاسيون فى يوم الست سابع‎ 


0 صفر Lu‏ حمس واربعين وسعائة LES‏ احمد بن ot‏ بن فضل الله الثمرى عفا 
الله ac‏ 


Translation (the marginal notes are given in square brackets) 
(Recto) 

(Verses by) Jamal al-din Abi al-Durr Yáqüt al-Rümi al-Musta‘simi the 
famous calligrapher—may God have him in His mercy! [He died in the 
year 698. | 

“ How beautiful were the days spent with you | 
How sweet they were, how pleasant ! 
‘ Gone are the days— 
All we have left—just your nostalgia for them.” 

His is also (the poem) on a youth wearing a gold ear-ring with a pearl set 

in it. 
“ He came with a blushing face 
The day's rising sun | 
“ À pearl in his ear and a ring, 
Like a yellow blossom in a rose coupled with jasmin.” 
[Fadah the blossom of the orange or jasmin—yellow.] 
He also wrote in a volume written by Ibn Muqla :— 

‘The limbs of him who feeds his sight on Ibn Mugla's writing would rather 
fry instead." 

He (Y&qüt) also (composed) a riddle on (the word) vegetables (baql) :— 

“ What is it that reversed would make a name ? 
And if one be added, oh marvel! would grow less ? ” 


(Verso) 

“ When their appointed time comes they cannot keep it back an hour, 
nor can they bring it on." Where is the man who has piled up a stock (of good 
deeds) and made plentiful provision and “learned with certain knowledge ” 
and ‘‘ followed the path of the righteous ? " Oh God! Make us believe in your 
revelation, and make us follow the prophet and write us down among those who 


have borne witness. 
End of The Tear of the Weeper, with the help of God, praise to Him and a 
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prayer upon our lord Muhammad, the Prophet of Mercy, and on his pure and 
righteous family and companions. Adieu. 

Have learned (ht. heard) this from me by word of mouth, the friend, the 
unique shaikh, the hafiz and traveller, Abū al-Khair Saîd b. ‘Abdallah al-Dihli 
al-Hanbali, may God give him a long life, and the pious shaikh Burhan al-din 
Ibrahim b. Kamal al-din Muhammad b. Nasrallah al-Ansari, in my house on ' 
the slope of Qàsiyün on Saturday the seventh of Safar of the year seven hundred 
and forty-five. Ahmad b. Yahya b. Fadlalläh al-‘Umari wrote this. May 
God forgive him ! 

Commentary 

Lines 1-2. There were two well-known calligraphers called Yàqüut, Abū 
al-durr al-Musta‘simi. The first took his nesba from the caliph al-Musta‘sim 
and died in 618/1221. The second, whose verses are given above, died in fact 
in 698/1298. (On the confusion arising from the identity of their names, cf. also 
F. Krenkow, in Islamic Culture, xxi, 1948, pp. 186-7.) It has been suggested 
that our Yaqüt was still alive in 704/1304 (GAL., Suppl. 1, pl. 598), because a 
Qur'an allegedly written by him, bears this date. This is not acceptable, as Ibn 
Fuwati, who began to write his chronicle at Baghdad, Yaqiit’s home-town, 
in 699/1297, records the latter's death in 698/1298 (Al-hawddsth aljami‘a, 
ed. M. Jawad, Baghdad, 1932, pp. 500-2) ; being so close to the event, his 


account must be given credence. 
Line 3. The last word in the line is |-Lal, but it cannot be reconciled 
with the metre, and must be assumed to be a slip for Lal. 


Lines 5-7. These verses are also given by Ibn al-Fuwati (op. cit., p. 500), 
but with some variants :— 


AE 3515) فى اذنه‎ 
قد أخذت فى وردة ^ بالماسمين ملحقه‎ 
Ibn Fadlallah’s version for the last line must be preferred. One can easily 
imagine how the recherché word fadäha (which he had to explain in the margin 
of his text}, had become 24+! قد‎ under the pen of a copyist less acquainted 
with rare words. 


Innes 10-11. The point of this epigram in honour of the famous calligrapher 
Ibn Muqla (see N. Abbott, op. cit.) les in two puns on his name, which I am 
unable to render in translation. One refers to “ eye-ball " the other to “ frying ”. 


Lines 12-13. Reversing the word ربقل‎ one gets .لقب‎ If š is added, the 
collective noun becomes a nomen unttatis ER بقل"‎ in line 13 is an obvious 
slip for i. 
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(Verso) 
Lines 1-3. It is surprising that Ibn Fadlallah should have made a mistake 
in quoting the Qur'an. The first line (Süra vii, 34) reads : 


وإذا حاء lel‏ لا يستاخرون dele‏ ولا يستقد مون 
The rest 1s also made up of pious quotations.‏ 


Lane 4. See above, p. 859, note 7. 


Janes 5-6. The word salam, adieu, i.e. finis is contracted and inserted 
between the two lines. 


Innes 7-90. For the identification of Ibn Fadlallah’s first companion and 
the location of the author’s house, see above (p. 859). The second companion 
may perhaps bave been Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Nasrallah b. Isma b. 
al-Khidr, who died in 753/1352-3. He was a süfi, and the title al-shatkh 
al-salsh would fit him, but his name was Baha’ al-din (Ibn Hajar, op. cit, vol. i, 
pp. 69 ff.) and not Burhdn al-din, as in the colophon. More significant is the 
obvious difference in status between the two men. The first is called mawla 


and his name is followed by the formula onli a! Jibi (on the history of this 
formula, cf. G. Wiet, CIA., Egypte, vol. ii, p. 26). Whilst this last formula 
had already lost its exclusiveness in the fourteenth century, Ibn Fadlallah did 
not employ it with reference to Burhan al-din, whose Kunya he also omits. 
There can be no doubt that his social standing was below that of al-Dihli. 


Caucasica IL: 
By V. MINORSKY 


1. The Georgian maliks of Ahar 


$1. The mahks of Ahar. 

§ 2. Therr coins. 

$3. The name Bishkin and those who bore it. 
§ 4. An earlier member of the family. 

$ 6. The dedicatees of Nizami’s Iskandar-ndma. 

§ 1. Muhammad Nasawi, the biographer of the Khwarazm-shah Jalal al-din, 
several times refers to the story of Nusrat al-din Muhammad (*Mahmud) 
b. *Bishkin.? When in 614/1217 the atabek of Azarbayjan, Özbek, was expelled 
from Isfahan by the Khwarazm-shah Muhammed, Ozbek’s vassal Nusrat 
al-din led the army back to Azarbayjan and thus enabled his master to escape 
with a small detachment. In Miyana Nusrat al-din was taken prisoner by 
the Khwarazmians and brought to Hamadan. Wishing to humiliate him and 
other distinguished prisoners, the Khwärazm-shäh ordered them to stand on 
their feet while he played polo on the hippodrome. One day the conqueror’s 
interest was aroused by the pair of unusually large ear-rings which Nusrat 
was wearing. Nusrat explained (p. 18) that his grandfather was captured by 
Alp Arslan during his expedition into Georgia (possibly that of 456/10064).? 
Later, Alp Arslan liberated the prisoners but ordered them (as his slaves) to 
wear ear-rings with his name. Then the Seljukid dominion decayed and the 
former prisoners abandoned their obedience (and its outward sign), all except 
Nusrat’s grandfather who became a Muslim (and continued to wear the 
ear-rings) as a token of the benefits of Islam and of (his) fidelity.* When this 
was explained to the Khwarazm-shah, he invited Nusrat to join him in his 
game and gave him a valuable reward. He restored to him his possessions, 
among which were the towns of Ahar and Varavi, adding to them the 
neighbouring Sarah (now Sarab), which at that time was in the occupation 
of the atabek Ozbek. Nusrat returned home but said nothing about Sarah 
to his lord Özbek. Only when Jalal al-din overthrew Özbek and occupied 
Tabriz did Nusrat produce the document. Without any formality Jalal 
recognized his claim and treated Nusrat with particular sympathy and 
generosity (Nasawi, 18). Owing to the relations established during his cap- 
tivity in Hamadan, Nusrat passed into the service of the conqueror, but 
his attitude towards his earlier colleagues was not ungracious. Thus we hear 
that an imvortant dignitary of the atabeks sought refuge in his dominions, 

! Bee BSOAS., 1949, xiii/1, pp. 27-86. 

2 Sirat al-sultan Jalal al-din, ed. Houdas, 1891, pp. 3, 14, 10-8. The French translation 
(1895) teems with misunderstandings and needs a thorough revision. Nasawi several times 
writes Muhammad instead of Mahmüd attested on the coms. 

3 I. Athir, x, 25-8; Brosset, Hisiowre de la Géorgie, i/1, 327. 

t The text as it stands, p. 18, makes no good sense and I have interpreted it aocording to 
my understarding, reading *wa khala'ü ulä’ika ribqat al-ia‘a instead of wa ja'alü ula’ska 
ribqaian lil-ta‘c. l 
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and it was only Jalal’s lieutenant, the brutal Sharaf al-mulk, who arrested him 
(Nasawi, 106). When Boghdi, a former slave of the atabek Ozbek, raised 
a revolt in favour of his deposed masters, Nusrat made efforts to bring about 
a reconciliation between him and Sharaf al-mulk. This is the last we hear 
of Nusrat al-din (Nasawi, 165). 

The story of the ear-rings, in a less poetical form, is also found m Hamdullah 
Mustaufi’s Tartkh-1 Guzida, 441: after Alp Arslan’s campaign in Georgia 
a number of Georgian amirs were taken prisoner and some of them accepted 
Islam. “One of them was *Bishkin. Instead of the ring of slavery (halqa-yt 
bandagi), (the sultan) fixed in his ear a horse-shoe, and his progeny similarly 
have worn large ear-rings. As a fief (the sultan) gave him the town of Varavi 
which is now known as Bishkin." 

The position of Nusrat al-din’s fief Varavi is explained in the same author’s 
Nuzhat al-qulub, pp. 82-3: “the tuman ! of Bishkin comprises seven towns, 
namely Bishkin, Khiyäv, *Alar, *Árjàq (Arshaq?), Ahar, Tegala, and 
Kalaybar.” Then speaking in particular of the town of Bishkin he adds: 
“ originally it bore the name of Varävi, but after Bishkin the Georgian had 
come to be governor in it, it was called after him.” Hamdullah adds that 
Mt. Sabalan lies to the south of Bishkin and this leaves no doubt about its 
location on the river Meshkin which joins the river of Ahar above its juncture 
with the river of Ardabil (Qara-su). Roughly Meshkin hes at 70 kms. west 
of Ardabil. 

The name Meshkin is not found in ancient geographers and it representa 
only a variation of Bishkin.? The alternance of b/m at the beginning of the 
name may be attributable to Turkish influence. In fact from the Seljuk days 
large contingents of nomad Turkmans were established in the region between 
Mt. Savalan and the Araxes, and a special group of the Shah-sevans (i.e. the 
Shi‘a Turkmans attached to the Safavid house) is still called the “ Meshkin 
group.” 

The considerable area of the tuman of Bishkin probably corresponds to 
the original fief of the eponymous ruler. Nasawi, too, by referring to Ahar 
and Varavi, indicates more or less the limits of the tuman of the Mongol time, 
but we know from the fame author that Nusrat al-din claimed also Sarah 
(Sar&b) on the Ardabil-Tabriz road, and, to the east of Varavi, he possibly 
controlled some cantons along the Ardabil-Araxes road (such as Arshaq). The 
area, comprising part of the present-day governorships of Ardabil and Tabriz, 
formed a sizable principality which must have enjoyed some feudal autonomy 
within the territories controlled by the atabeks of Tabriz (the dynasty of 
Eldiguz). 

§ 2. This is shown by the privilege the local rulers possessed to strike coins, 
although the existing collections suggest that this right was limited to copper 

1 A division of Mongol times. 


* See Juvayni, H, 184, Bishkin, younger copies Mishkin; Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 33 : 
*Bishkin. 
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fels-es. Of the two copper pieces of the British Museum 1 the one (No. 689) 
has on the obverse the formula of là slah and the name of the caliph Nasir 
lidint- Hahi (575-620), and on the reverse the name of the atabek Abū Bakr 
b. Muhammad Pahlavan b. Eldiguz (587-607) and that of the maltk al-umarà 
"Bishkin b. Muhammad followed by his caliphal title (illegible: x of the 
amir al-mu’minin). Of the date only “ ninety ” (#s‘in) can be read, which 
can refer to any of the years between 590 and 599 (1194-1203). The other 
coin (No. 690) has a similar obverse, whereas its reverse gives two names, 
that of al-malik al-a‘zam Uzbek b. Muhammad (607-22) and that of malik 
al-umara Nusrat al-din Mahmüd b. *Bishkin b. Muhammad. Here we have 
the complate series of the Georgian rulers of Meshkin. 

The ccllections of the Hermitage (Leningrad) contain 23 copper coins of 
the same maliks. Six coins were struck by *Bishkin in Ahar, and one of them, 
mentioning the name of Abū Bakr, bears the date 094/1198. Eleven coins 
were struck by Mahmüd b. *Bishkin in the time of the Eldiguzid Ozbek ; 
one of them is dated 612/1215. Six coins belong to the same prince with the 
name of *Mangburni (ie. the Khwärazm-shah Jalal al-din) and the date 
*623/1226.* 

§ 3. Nesawi confirms that the first comer to Persia was Nusrat al-din's 
grandfather of whom no coins have come down to us. The actual founder 
of the principality, to which he gave his name, was Nusrat al-din Mahmiid’s 
father Bishkin. His name, which stuck in the memory of the contemporaries, 
is of Iranian origin and originally must have sounded Béshkén as attested by 
its Georgian form. The emergence of this rare name between the father 
Muhammad and the son Mahmüd is noteworthy and it is our only guiding 
thread in the family connections of the maliks. 

Nusrat al-din’s grandfather must have belonged to a distinguished family 
for a mere converaion to Islam would hardly have secured for him (or his son) 
a high position in Muslim society. But even in Georgia this name 1s very 
uncommon. The only Beshken I could find in the Georgian Chronicle is the 
commander of Jaq who was killed by the Turks in 1118, see Brosset, 1/1, 360. 
Apparently this “ commander ” belonged to the local family of the lords of 
Akhal-tsikhe.* However, our sources are silent on any contacts of the Jaqeli 
family with Persia. 

Circa 1483 S. Orbelian quotes a scion of the Orbeli house called Pelgene, 
whose name Brosset, 1/1, 351, has restored as *Peágen. The name may reflect 

1 Lane Poole, Cat. of Orient. coins, 1i, 1877, p. 250. 

3 See A. K. Markov, Inventarniy Katalog, 1896-8, p. 434. Markov stil uses the wrong 
reading Pishtegin. See also E. Soret, in Rev. numismahque, 1860, v, pp. 71-6: one fels of 
Bishkin, Ahar, 504, and two felses of Nusrat, struck in Ahar, one with the name of Özbek (623), 
and another with the namo of Jalal al-din. 

3 In & late Armenian source (Thomas of Metsob, fifteenth century) the name appears as 
Beshgén. [In Georgia Beshken is attested as a popular name, see Janashia, Istoriya Gruzii, 1946, 
p. 244; a silver-smith, Beshken Opizan, twelfth century.] 

1 See Vakhusht, Geography, p. 81, 47. The Jageli family releived its name from the river 
Jaqis-teqali, one of tho loft affluents of the Kur, in Samtaxo, tbid., 89. 
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some atavistic survival, though its occurrence within the versatile Orbeli 
family is too tardy and isolated. Another pointer in the same direction may 
be the village Beshkenashen (“ built by Beshken ") mentioned in Vakhusht’s 
Geography of Georgia. The source is late (eighteenth century) but the fact 
that the village had given its name to the river (Beshkenashents-tsqalt) is in 
favour of its antiquity. The village lies in T“rialet‘i, on one of the left affluents 
of the Ktsia.! This place may have been within the reach of the Orbeli family.? 
For the moment we cannot go beyond these guesses. 

§ 4 (Additional). A closer examination of the texts shows that the period 
of time separating Alp Arslan’s campaign in Georgia (1064) from the date of 
Bishkin’s coin (1198), 1.6. at the minimum 134 years, exceeds the admissible 
interval between the maturity of a father and that of a son. In fact, m 
Nasawi's passage the term jadd used with regard to Alp Arslan’s captive may be 
interpreted as “ ancestor " and not as “ grandfather ". The coins suggest that 
Nusrat al-din’s grandfather bore the name of Muhammad and there must have 
been some more links between the latter and the prisoner of 1064. The name 
Bishkin must have occurred in the family genealogy at an earlier stage for 
otherwise it would not have been borne on Persian soil. 

This is supported by an additional reference to an amir Bishkin found in 
Bundari’s abridgment of ‘Imad al-din’s History of the Seljuks (ed. Houtsma, 
p.165). While Sultan Tughril b. Muhammad (526-8/1132-3) was staying m 
Isfahan, with amir Qara-Sunqur acting as his representative in Azarbayjan, 
his brother Sultan Mas'üd, accompanied by the atabek Aq-Sunqur Ahmadili 
(see Minorsky, Marägha, in E.I.), moved from Baghdad on Ázarbayjan. Local 
amirs fortified themselves in various places, and ‘Ayn al-daula Khwarazm-shih, 
together with the amirs Dalaq(?) and Bishtakin (read: *Bishkin) sought 
security in Ardabil. There they were besieged by Mas'üd, who defeated Qara- 
Sunqur at the gate of the town, but some time after the besieged amirs succeeded 
in rejoining Tughril in Isfahan. No further reference to *Bishkin is found in 
Bundari’s text. The events just mentioned took place in 627/1132.3 Our restora- 
tion of the impossible Bisht.kin as *Bishkin is corroborated by this amir’s 
association with Ardabil, in the neighbourhood of which lay the later Bishkinid 
fief. The question is to know whether the name Bishkin is used here as a personal 
name. The gap between the events of 1132 and the coin of Bishkin b. 
Muhammad struck in 1198 (i.e. sixty-six years) seems too considerable for the 
identification of this “ Bishkin " with the above-mentioned Muhammad, and 
we have to assume that we have here an earlier link in the pedigree of the amirs 


1 Ed. Brosset, p. 161, and map. On modern maps this place seems to be represented by 
Beshtasheni (1). 

3 One of the boroughs downstream on the Ktzia was called Liparitis-Ubani, Liparit being 
one of the typical names of the said family. 

5 The events are much more clear m I. Athir, x, 483, but he omite the names of tho amirs 
besieged in Ardabil. The identity of ‘Ayn al-daula is obscure, though in the previous year (526) 
the Khwärazm-shah Atatz commanded Sanjar’s left flank in the so-called °“ battle of Düvmar] ” 
(more exactly near "Ghülün, in the neighbourhood of Daynavar), sco L. Athir, x, 470. 
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of Ahar and Meshkin. The name of this amir would further indicate the per- 
sistence of this exotic name in the family. 

§ 5. Another problem is the name Bishkin within the family of the atabeks 
of Azarbayjan (Eldiguzids). When queen Thamar moved her troops to Ganja 
to support the candidature of Amir-Mirän b. Pahlavan b. Eldiguz,! as against 
his brother Abü-Bakr b. Pahlavan, the atabek was defeated and the three 
camps looted, namely his own, that of his son Prince Beshken-the-Brave, and 
that of the amir Satmaz ed-din (read: *‘Izz al-din Satmaz). The same prince 
is apparently referred to in the dedication of the second part of Nizami’s 
Iskandar-nàma. r 

Like the first part of the poem, it was originally dedicated to Jahän- 
pahlavan Nusrat al-din, ie. the atabek Abü-Bakr, son of Jahan Pahlavan 
Muhammad, son of Eldiguz (d. in 607/1210).* In the non-critical edition of 
Vahid Dastgardi, p. 33, the preface seems to refer also to another (?) prince 
called Ptshkin (*Bishkin) The poet wonders why heaven had called him 
Pish-kin “foremost in hatred" and not Ptsh-mthr “foremost in love". 
By anagram his name is Kay-Pishin 3 because he has the signs of a Kayanid 
(kay-nishan) and lives m a Kayanian place (kay-nishin ?). He has given a new 
life to mulk-1 dahr (see below). The poet goes on describing the effect of 
a terrible earthquake by which Ganja was destroyed “ on the eve of Saturday ". 
Then, in 8 short time, “thanks to the royal farr " of the prince mentioned 
Ganja became “ more flourishing than Rüm ". The following khitāb (p. 34) 
refers to the victory (nusrat) of the royal banners and calls the king Jahan 
Pablavan (p. 39). Unexpectedly the conclusion of the poem (p. 280) contains 
the eulogy of quite a different person, Malik ‘Izz al-din Mas‘ud b. Arslan, 
also referred to as Abul-Fath Mas'üd b. Nir al-din and as Jahan Pahlavan. 
Nizamî says that this prince reached the age of sixty (p. 290) and hopes that 
his fortune will be as happy (mas‘tid) as his name. Rieu, Supplement, 154, 
has recognized the third prince as the Zangid of Mausil Mas'üd II b. Nür al-din 
Arslan-shah who ruled in 607-15/1211-8 and this is a most likely suggestion.“ 

We have to assume that the second part of the Zskandar-nama 5 was 


1 The Chronicle (Brosset, i/1, 435-46) describes the campaign In great detail adding that 
Amir-Miran's mother (Inanch-khatun) was at that tame married to Tughril-Sultan. In fact 
(by her third marriage) Inanch-khatun became the wife of Tughril, in Ramadan 589/Sept. 
1193. The wedlook was of short duration and Tughril had his spouse strangled, see Rthat al-sudür, 
367. This date 18 important for flxing the time of Thamar’s expedition. 

3 Jahan-Pahlavin is usually taken for a distinctive title of Muhammad b. Eldigur, but 
Niz&mi uses this term for his son Abü-Bakr and even for the atabek of Mossul 'Izz al-din. 
Cf. in Nasawi, p. 217, the name of one of Jalil al-din's generals: Jahün Pahlavin Özbek Bayan. 

3 The third son of Kay Qubad, see Shah-nama, Tehran, 1313, ii, 314 (Kay Qubüd, verse 227). 

4 The difficulty is that this prince ascended the throne at the age of seventeen, which is in 
obvious contradiction with Nizami's sixty. Should the latter be correct, one has to revert to 
Dr. Bacher’s theory that the reference is to ‘Irz al-din Mas'üd I b. Maudüd, who ruled in 
572-89/1176-August 1193, and that 16 belongs to some earlier recension of the Zskandar-náma. 
However, this involves a new difficulty. Al-Malik al-Qahir was the title of ‘Izz al-din II and 
we do not know whether it also belonged to Izz al-din L 

5 Or some later copies of 1t. In my own MS. of the Khamsa (889/1484) both the dedication 
and the conclusion are in the name of 'Izz al-din. 
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re-dedicated, probably after the death of the first dedicatee, and this has 
created much confusion in the manuscripts to the embarrassment of the 
students of Persian literature. 

The original preface must have had in view two persons: the atabek 
Abū Bakr and his son Pishkin (the Persian pronunciation with p is certain 
in view of the anagram), references to the sons being usual in the dedications 
_of Persian poems. This Pishkin must be the prince on whom the Georgian 
chronicle bestows the admirative qualification “ Beshken-the-Brave ”. 

Ganja, where Nizàmi lived, belonged to the possessions of the atabek 
Abii Bakr. The Georgian capture of Ganja (in 589/1193 ?) was a short-lived 
success. The Georgian candidate Amir-Miran died shortly afterwards and 
Abū Bakr re-occupied Ganja, see Brosset, 1/1, 447. 

Ibn al-Athir, XII, 160, relates that the atabek Abü-Bakr, weak and 
addicted to wine, became conscious of his mcapacity to cope with the continuous 
Georgian inroads. So he decided to change his tactics * and in 602/1205-6 
married the daughter of the Georgian king, after which the Georgians stopped 
their raids. Brosset, 1/1, 445, who knew this record through Abul-Fida, iv, 
219, avers that to his knowledge no lady of the royal family nor any young 
person of the great Georgian families did contract a similar marriage at the 
time of Queen Thamar. On the other hand, no marriage with an emigrée of 
the houses of Nusrat al-din of Ahar or Liparit (see below) would serve as a 
deterrent to Georgian attacks. Nor would a marriage contracted in 602/1205 
account for the name of Beshken which crept into Abu Bakr’s family at a much 
earlier date. Consequently, the most likely conclusion is that the name points 
to some previous matrimonial link between Abü Bakr and the family of his 
vassal, Nusrat al-din b. Pishkin. 

The final decision on the origin of the Georgian “ maliks of Ahar " belongs 
to the scholars who are in full possession of the Georgian sources. 

It remains to us to elucidate the historical hints in the earlier draft of 
Nizami’s dedication. Its confused state does not enable us to discriminate 
between the achievements of Abū Bakr and his son Pishkin. The two points 
in question are: the restoration of the mwulk-: dahr (*) and the rebuilding of 
Ganja after an earthquake. 

Mulk-1 dahr (rhyming with bahr) does not make any good sense: “ the 
kingdom of the time, of the epoch”? I am tempted, therefore, to restore 
دهي‎ as Al “Abr”, which is the archaic pronunciation of the present-day 


1 Rieu, “ Catalogue of Persian manusoripte," pp. 568-70; Supplement, p. 154; G. H. Darab, 
Makhzanol Asrar, 1945, pp. 55-61 (reviewed by Minorsky, BSOAS., 1948, xii/2, 441-5). 
Professor E. Berthels, in his recent book Roman ob Alexandre + yego glavniye versis na Vostoke, 
Moscow, 1048, pp. 50-2, solves the difficulty by assuming that Bishkin was the name of Nusrat 
al-din himself. I do not know the authority for such a statement. The new interesting fact 
is that A. A. Alesker-zadeh is reported to have discovered the tomb-stone of Nizami giving tho 
date of his death as 4 Ramadan 605/Thursday 12 March 1209, see Voprosi istorit, 1948, No. 9, 
p. 121. 

x The text 18 more expressive: ghamada sayfahu wa sala ayrahu. 
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Ahar, confirmed by Yäqüt, i, 409. The rhyme dahr — Ahr — qahr is found 
in the chronogram on the death of Shams al-din Juvayni, see Rashid al-din 
(ed. Jahn, Prague, 1941), p. 65. As Nusrat al-din for some time remained 
captive with the Khwärazmians, it is likely that Pishkin (especially if through 
his mother he was connected with Nusrat al-din) was in charge of the fief of 
Ahar-Mishkin.+ 

Ganja is known to have suffered several times from earthquakes but the 
nearest in time seems to be that of Rabi‘ I 590/March, 1194. LA. xii, 72, 
says that it affected “al-Jazira, ‘Iraq and many (other) lands". As the 
Georgian shronicle does not mention it in relating the re-establishment of 
Amir-Miran in Ganja, we should assume that it occurred soon after the 
Georgian expedition and may have contributed to the re-occupation of Ganja 
by the representatives of Abü-Bakr. 

Nothing is known on the Bishkin family after Nusrat al-din, but the above 
quotation from the Tarikh- guzida (written in 1330) might be interpreted in 
a way that some descendants of the maliks exhibited their huge ear-rings 
even in Mongol times. 


2. The Princes Orbeli in Persia 


An interesting example of the Georgian-Muslim relations in the twelfth 
century is found in the adventures of some representatives of the Orbeli house 
during the rule of the atabeks of Azarbayjan. These princes belonged to 
a very ancient Georgian family, said to have come from China (sic) “ one 
thousand years ago ".* The name of their hereditary fief was Orbeth but it is 
difficult to say whether the place was called after them or vice versa. There 
is no doubt about the Georgian nationality of the Orbelis but later the branch 
established in Siunik' identified itself with the Armenian creed and the 
historian of the family wrote in Armenian. 

The Orbeli house was one of the chief centres of feudal opposition to the 
rising power of the Bagratid kings of Georgia. Particularly disrupting was 
the role of the famous Liparit III in the reign of Bagrat IV (1027-72). After 
his removal from the political stage, the kings patched up with his descendants 
and the latter rendered great services to the kingdom. During the reign of 
Giorgi III (1156-84) the historian of the family credits the generalissimo 
Ivane Orbeli with the capture of Ani (1161), with the victory over the Shah- 
Arman, and with another victory over Eldiguz. 

According to Vardan it was this [vane who, being desirous to receive Ani 


1 This may be the explanation of Nizami’s term kay-nishin “ living in a Kayáünid place ”. 
According to the Nuzhai al-qui&b, 83, one of the towns of Mishkin (*Alär) was founded by Qubäd 
and, though this king was a Sasanian, poetically bis name may have been taken for that of 
the legendary Kay-Qubad. 

2 See their history in S. Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounse (in Armenian), tr. by Brosset, St. 
Petersbourg, 1864, 1, ch. 66 (first published by St. Martin, Mémoires, ii, 15-300, see especially 
pp. 101-11 and commentary), and Brosset, 218/016 de la Géorgie, i/2, pp. 257-64, and 334-52, 

3 Said to havo died in 1062, seo Brosset, 1/2, 350. 
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and to free the Christian prisoners, persuaded Giorgi to recapture Ani (1177) ^ 
but in the very same year a crisis broke out. Giorgi III was in the twenty-first 
year of his reign when his nephew Demna came of age. Demna was the son 
of David III who ruled for a short time (1154-6) before his brother Giorgi. 
It was alleged then that David III on his death-bed nominated Giorgi as his 
successor only terhporarily during Demna’s minority. According to S. Orbelian, 
the generalissimo Ivane was bound by an oath to that effect. So suddenly 
Ivane took up Demna’s cause against Giorgi and 30,000 men joined him in 
Lon. But Giorgi was an energetic ruler who had been long im the saddle and 
had the support of his Qipchaq vassal Qubasar. Ivane took a risky decision 
in sending his brother Liparit, with the latter’s sons Elikum and Ivane, to 
solicit the help of the atabek of Azarbayjan.? The prospect of a Muslim 
raid sobered the minds of Demna’s supporters and they gradually left Ivane. 
He surrendered to Giorgi’s mercy but Giorgi had him blinded, and all the 
family, men and women, exterminated. Those members who might return 
from abroad were outlawed. 

Meanwhile, Ivane's brother Liparit V, seeing further resistance devoid of 
purpose, disbanded his Muslim auxiliaries (60,000 horsemen), went back to 
Persia, and died of grief. His son Elikum stayed on in Persia and his other 
son was honourably treated by the amir of Ganja until, in the reign of Thamar, 
he was induced to return to Georgia and recovered the hereditary fief of 
Orbeth. 

In the apologia of his family, S. Orbelian writes (p. 222) that Ehkum was 
treated landly by Eldiguz and his sons Pahlavan and Qizil-Arslan. The atabek 
gave him the great town of Hamian,? called him his son, and confirmed him 
in his possessions by a document bearing his tughra. For twelve years he was 
amir and commander of Rey, Isfahan and Qazvin (KAhazmtn). The sultan 
tempted him by offering him his daughter, provided he became a Muslim, but 
Elikum despite his youthfulness was firm. He only asked to be transferred 
to Nakhchavan because it lay near to Georgia “ and, said he, it will be sweet 
and easy for me to avenge the death of my father and brothers ”. The atabek 
gave him accordingly the cantons of Ernéak (Alinjaq), Jahuk, and Kalasrah 
dependent from Nakhchavan. Eldiguz put Elikum's hand into that of his son 
Pahlavan and said to the latter: “ be his father and let him be your son.” 
Elikum summoned to Nakhchavan the bishop of Siunik', confessed his sins, 
and submitted to a penitence. He married the bishop's niece (whose mother was 
married to a man of Jahuk). Then Elikum fell ill and was visited by the 
“ great atabek ” who insisted on his accepting Islam. ‘This time Elikum 


1 This is the date given in Brosset, i/2 (1861), p. 256. The Russian translation of Vadan 
by N. Emin, 1861, p. 158, gives Arm.623/1174, which allows more time for the subsequent 
events. ' 

3 S. Orbelian calls him Eldigurz, but ıt must be remembered that since 1176 Muhammad 
Pahlavan was ruling in Azarbayjan (see below). 

3 This name must correspond to Hamadan as it appears from 8. Orbelian’s statement, 
i, 235, that Abagha-khan died m Hamtan, cf. Rashid al-din, ed. K. Jahn, Prague, 1041, p. 41: 
Abagha died in Hamadin. 
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succumbed to the temptation and the atabek, under his seal, gave him Jahuk, 
Kalasrah, and thirty shops in Nakhchavan in full property. When Elikum 
recovered he went to meet the sultan and the atabek and implored them for 
the permission to abide by his Christian faith. As he was an indispensable 
man he was let alone. With the son of the atabek he marched against Ganja 
_ and was killed there. His masters took away his widow with her infant son 
Liparit and married her to a Muslim. The boy was brought up by this step- 
father and for ten years heard nothing of Christianity. 

At the instance of the Mxargrdzeli brothers? the bishop of Siunik‘ helped 
his niece and her son to escape from Nakhchavan and had them hidden in 
Vayo-dzor® The Georgian king (Giorgi Lasha, 1213-22) assigned to Liparit 
villages in various places of Siunik' (in Vayo-dzor, Gelarkuni, etc.)—apparently 
with the intention that he should not put himself at the head of a large 
territorial unit. 

The Georgian chronicle (Brosset, 1/1, 545) contains more details on the 
adventures of Liparit. It confirms his reception by Eldiguz. When the latter 
saw Sembat 3 he gave him his daughter and two sons were born of this marriage : 
Khkum and Sembat.  Eldiguz adopted the latter,“ which shows that the 
Georgian refugees came at least one year before the death of the atabek. 

The vicissitudes of the'refugee branch of the Orbeli family are recorded 
in the interesting inscription hewn out on the walls of the monastery of 
Noravank (in Vayo-dzor) founded by Liparit. It is dated 1221 and the 
founder, “ Liparit, son of Elikum, and grandson of the great (Liparit) 
Orbelian," says: “my father Elikum desirous to avenge himself on the king 
of Abkhaz (Georgia) went to the house of the Atabek Eltkuz and the latter 
gave him assistance and consideration and bestowed on him the great town 
of Hamian (Hamadan ?). I, Liparit, his son, being still young, returned to the 
light of St. Gregory’s creed and presented myself before the great atabek Ivane 
(Mxargrdzeli) who, as a substitute for my patrimony, gave me Hrashkaberd 
with its emoluments and I have built this monastery ” . . . 

The son could hardly have confused the name of his father's benefactor, and 
the inscription confirms that this branch of the Orbeli came to Persia before the 


1 Queen Thamar’s (1184-1218) famous generals Zakare and Ivane. Their family was of 
Kurdish extraction but was converted to Christianity by the Armenian princes under whom 
15 had taken service. Finally, Ivane opted for the Georgian orthodoxy but Zakare remamed 
faithful to the Armenian creed. 

* Siumk' is the western part of the highlands separating the Araxes from the Kur, and 
stretches south of Lake Sevan (Gelarkun: district). Vayo-dzor is the long valley of the Lower 
Arpa-chay which flows mto the Araxes through the distriot of Sharur. 

5 1 could not check the position of this Sembat by the family tree drawn up by Brosset, 
j/2, 351. S. Orbelian refers only to two sons of Liparit namely Elikum and Ivane. Some details 
of the story of Ehkum resemble what happened to Sembat. 

* It was the grandson of this Sembat (also called Sembat) who gave shelter to David, son 
of Rusudan, when he fled from the Mongols. 

5 Brosset's introduction to 8. Orbelian, ii, 98 (quoting S. Jalaliants’s description of the 
monaatery). 
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death of Eldiguz (who died on 31st December, 1175). The importance of this 
detail is in showing that king Giorgi III must have been warned of the suspicious 
designs of the Orbelis a considerable time before the crisis of 1177. 


1 See al-Färiqi, fol. 199b, and Rahat al-sudür, p. 300. Ibn al-Athir’s date 608/1172, adopted 
by Lane Poole and Zambaur, 18 wrong. 


Count Todtleben’s Expedition to Georgia 
1769-1771 


according to a French eyewitness 
By D. M. Lane 


INTRODUCTION 


HE reign of Erekle II over the united kingdoms of Kakhet'i and K'art'h, 
which lasted from 1762 until 1798, may be regarded as the swan-song of 
the Georgian monarchy. Through the king’s personal ability and the enfeebled 
state of Persia, Georgia was enabled to enjoy a period of somewhat precarious 
political independence before being absorbed by Russia as soon as Erekle's 
death removed the only force capable of maintaming any semblance of Georgian 
unity, and committed the responsibilities of government to his moribund 
heir, George XII. 

In spite of the significance of Erekle's reign, contemporary data on the stato 
of Transcaucasia durmg this period are by no means abundant. The Georgian 
sources were edited by M.-F. Brosset in his Histoire de la Géorgie, which 
may be supplemented by reference to the survey published by the Prince 
Regent David, grandson of Erekle IL2 So far as European travellers are 
concerned, virtually the only detailed first-hand accounts are those left by 
Güldenstädt and Reineggs. The documents printed by M.-F. Brosset, P. G. 
Butkov, and A. A. Cagareli * and dealing with Russo-Georgian relations during 
the eighteenth century provide much valuable evidence as to the condition 
of the Georgian kingdoms, but require critical interpretation and collation. 
There is also some material on this subject in the memoirs of the Armenian 
traveller Joseph Emin, but owing to the personal prejudices of this writer, 
his statements are subject to caution. 


1 M.-F. Brosset: Histoire de la Géorgie, depuis l'antiquité jusqu'au XIX cle, douxième 
partie, deuxi&me livraison, St. Petersburg, 1857. 

° Kratkaya tstoriya o Gruztr 80 vremen pervogo v onoy naselentya, St Petersburg, 1805. See 
also Obozrenie Istorss Gruzwnskogo Naa oda, by Prince Vakhtang Irakhevich, St. P., 1814, 

3 J. A. Guldenstadt : Retsen durch Russland und im Caucasischen Geburge . . . herausgegeben 
von P. S. Pallas, St. Petersburg, 1787-1791. The Georgian sections were re-edited by J von 
Klaproth under the title Reisen nach Georgien und Imerethi, Berlin, 1815. See also Jacob Reineggs : 
Kinzer Auszug der Geschichte von Georgren in P. S. Pallas, Neue nordische Beyiruge zur Erd = und 
Vôlkerbeschreibung, Band 3, St. Petersburg, 1782, and tho samo writer’s Allgememe historisch- 
topographische Beschreibung des Caucasus . . . herausgegeben von F. E. Schroeder, Gotha, Hilde- 
sheim and St. Petersburg, 1796-7. 

4 Brosset: Perepiska . . . Gruzwiskykh carey 3 Rossiyskims gosudaryamt, St. Petersburg, 
1861. Butkov: Materials dlya novoy istorii Kavkaza s 1722 po 1803 god, St. Petersburg, 1869. 
Cagareh : Gramots i drugie satoricheskve dokumenti XVIII stolehiya otnosyashchiesya do (raza, 
St. Petersburg, 1801-1902. For subsidiary and secondary sources, see M. Miansarov Biblio- 
graphia Caucanca et Transcaucasica, St Petersburg, 1874-6. 

5 The Life and Adventures of Joseph Emin, an Armentan, London, 1792. There is also a second 
edition, edited by Emin's great-great-granddaughter, Amy Apear, in one volume, published at 
Calcutta m 1918 (and not m two volumes at Bombay, as stated m W. E. D. Allen’s History of the 
Georgian People, p. 391). 
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In view of the comparative paucity of first-hand evidence about the reign 
of Erekle, the eyewitness account of the Russo-Georgian campaign against 
Turkey between 1769 and 1771, printed here for the first time, is a useful 
addition to the sources previously available, both for the information which 
it contains on the state of Transcaucasia and for the light which it throws on 
the policy of Russia towards her Georgian allies. The manuscript in question 
is preserved in the archives of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres at the Quai 
d'Orsay in Paris, where it occupies pages 50-68 in volume 31, “ Russie 1760- 
1799,” in the series “ Mémoires et Documents ". It is written in a contemporary 
hand, the ink being much faded. There is no evidence to show whether it is 
the original or an office copy. From internal evidence, and in particular a 
passing reference in the conclusion to the Treaty of Küchük-Kainarji, it is 
clear that the account was composed during or after the year 1774, Another 
clue, a reference to the improbability of Russian troops reoccupying Georgia, 
shows that it was written before General Paul Potemkin entered Tiflis in 
1783. 

The writer of the narrative, Captain de Grailly de Foix, has left little trace 
in the history of his time. Research into the genealogy of the de Grailly family 
makes it appear likely that he was descended from the Comtes de Foix through 
Jean de Grailly, seigneur de Jalais, whose marriage to Blanche de Castaigné 
was celebrated in 1666 ; one of Jean de Grailly’s four sons subsequently served 
in the French navy.! To judge from the shrewd observations contained in his 
account of the expedition to Georgia, Captain de Grailly was a man of an 
intelligent and enquirmg turn of mind. Entering on the campaign as aide- 
de-camp and military secretary to Major-General Todtleben, he seems soon 
to have been alienated by that commander’s unreliable conduct, and to have 
been implicated in an abortive mutiny planned by a small group of subordinate 
officers. He was arrested, but escaped from custody and took refuge at the court 
of King Erekle at Tiflis. His name appears in a manifesto published by Todtleben 
on 2nd May, 1770, offering a reward for the capture, dead or alive, of three 
allegedly mutinous officers, Lieut.-Colonel Prince Nikolay Yurevich Ratiev, 
Lieut.-Colonel Naum Nikolaevich Choglokov, and Captain de Grailly.? It is 
to be noted that the promulgation of this manifesto resulted in a further 
deterioration of the strained relations between Todtleben and Erekle, and 
probably contributed to bring about that officer’s recall. Despatching a copy 
of the document to Count Nikita Ivanovich Panin, Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Erekle stated that he regarded the Russian commander’s action in 
issuing such a proclamation within his realm as “ an oppressive and evil act ”.3 


1 Aubert de Ia Chenaye-Desbois, Dictionnaire de la Noblesse, vol. vi, Paris, 1773, pp. 450-1. 

3 E. G. Weydenbaum : Kavkazskw Etyuds, Tiflis, 1901, p. 179. See also a resoript from the 
Empress Catherine to Count N. I. Panin, giving mstructions for these three officers to be brought 
to trial at Kazan’, and for Todtleben to be replaced. (Sbornik Imp. Russkogo Istoricheskogo 
Obshchesiva, vol. x, St. Petersburg, 1872, p. 442.) 

š À. A. Cagareli : Gramoti, vol. ii, Part 2, 1902, p. 247. Erekle further wrote in the same letter : 
“ The officer, de Grailly, who 1s considered to be mitiated into the secrets of Todtleben, and 
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In spite of his implication in these intrigues, no further proceedings seem in 
fact to have been taken against de Grailly, who subsequently entered the service 
of Field-Marshal Count Razumovsky. 

For a full appreciation of the tactical movements of the Russian and 
Georgian forces engaged in the campaign, it is desirable to supplement de 
Grailly’s account by reference to the available maps of the Transcaucasian 
region as it was in the latter half of the eighteenth century. One of the best 
of these is J.-N. de l'Isle's Carte Générale de la Géorgse et de P. Arménie, published 
at Paris in 1766 and compiled largely from material supplied by Vakhushti, 
the author of the famous Géographte published by Brosset m 1842. The map 
contained in George Ellis's Memotr of the Countries comprehended between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, London, 1788, is drawn in relief and gives a fairly 
good impression of the field of operations. Among the eighteenth century 
Russian maps of the region, that drawn up by Colonel 8. D. Burnashev, Resident 
at Erekle's court from 1783 until 1787, is one of the most accurate. For a 
rather more modern large-scale survey of the area, reference may be made to 
the 1 : 420,000 scale Karta Kavkazskogo Kraya published in twenty-two sheets 
at Tiflis m 1869. Other useful maps are reproduced m W. E. D. Allen’s History 
of the Georgian People, in the periodical publication Georgsca, and in J. von 
Klaproth's Voyage au Mont Caucase et en Géorgie, published in a revised version 
at Paris in 1823. Klaproth’s work, once over-praised, has in more recent 
years been subjected to much adverse criticism, but retains a certain merit 
from the historico-topographical point of view, his map of Georgia being quite 
detailed and accurate. 

From a military and political standpoint, the campaign recounted by de 
Grailly may be regarded as a strategic diversion, planned to harry the Ottoman 
forces in Eastern Anatolia while Russia’s main armies in the Ukraine con- 
centrated for an offensive in the direction of Constantinople. A convenient 
pretext for the despatch of an expeditionary force across the Caucasus was 
provided by an appeal for help by King Solomon I of Imeret'i, who was engaged 


himself asserts this to be the case, was sent off with favour and honour by Todtleben himself 
before our expedition against Akhaltsikhé, and granted promotion in rank. The Count told 
me, however, that this de Graily wrote many denunciations to Russia on the subject of me 
and my kingdcm, and that he had therefore arrested him and sent him to Russia. But when we 
returned, de Grailly, hearing of this, secretly escaped from the convoy on the road and came to us 
together with Ühoglokov. De Grailly himself avers m writing that he did not compose slanders 
on me and my country of his own accord, but at the ordera of Count Todtleben, and that the Count 
continually acted contrary to the instructions which had been given to him . . .” The text of 
de Grailly's letter to Erekle 18 given by Cagareli, op. oit., i, pp. 450-1. 

1 George Ella's Memoir, translated by Lamontagne, forms the first part of the Voyages 
hisioriques et geographiques dans les pays situés entre la Mer Noire et la Mer Caspienne, by MM. de 
Sainte-Croix, də Baert and Barbió du Bocage, Paris, 1798, in which the author's name 1s incorrectly 
given as J. Ecward. 

1 8. N. Burnashey: Nome material dlya zhizneopisaniya i deyatelnosti 8. D. Burnasheva ... 
edited by A. A. Cagareli, St. Petersburg, 1901. 

3 For details of the military and diplomatio situation at this time, see S. M. Solov'ev : Istortya 
Rossv 3 drevneyshtkh vremen, revised edition, St. Petersburg, 1804, Part VI. 
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in a protracted struggle against the Turkish forces in occupation of Kutais 
and a number of other citadels in his dominions. Since the time of Tsar Fedor 
Ivanovich, the Christian rulers of Georgia had come to look upon Russia 
ag their natural protector against Iran and the Ottoman Empire. In 1760 
Krekle’s father, T'eimuraz II of Kakhet'i, had paid a personal visit to St. Peters- 
burg in.order to persuade the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna to send an expedi- 
tionary force to assist him in his conflict with the Lezghis, in return for which 
he offered his support in a project to invade Persia. Nothing came of this 
scheme, owing to the death of both T'eimuraz and the Empress, and to the 
complications of the international situation. Russia’s rupture with the Porte 
in 1768 afforded the opportunity to put into practice in the altered circumstances 
of the time the project already tentatively outlined by Erekle’s father, with the 
difference that the adversary was Turkey and not Iran. There can be little doubt 
that a more competent commander than Todtleben could have achieved a large 
measure of success, even allowing for the limited forces at his disposal. 
Supported by the united strength of Georgia and Imeret‘i, he could certainly 
have stormed the citadel of Akhaltsikhé and advanced on Erzerum, as Paskevich 
was to do in 1828. In the event, Todtleben's deplorable conduct of affairs 
imperilled the safety of his troops, rendered decisive victory impossible, strained 
Russo-Georgian relations, aggravated the discord between the autonomous 
princes of Transcaucasia, and accelerated the train of events which culminated 
in the sack of Tiflis in 1795 by Agha Muhammad Shah Qajar and the absorption 
of Georgia into the Russian Empire in 1801. 

In the preparation of de Grailly’s manuscript for publication, the erratic 
punctuation typical of the period has been to some extent rectified. The 
original spelling of proper names has, on the other hand, been preserved, 
explanatory notes being added where necessary. One or two peculiarities of 
syntax have also been retained. 


TEXT 
1769. Relation de l'Expédition des Russes en Géorgie. Par le Sieur de 
Grailly de Foix, Capitaine au Service de Russie, Général Maître des Quartiers 
dans l'Etat de Monsieur le Maréchal Comte de Razoumovsky,! cy-devant Aide 
de Camp du Général Comte Tottleben. 


Pour faire sentir aux Turcs la supériorité de ses armes, la Russie forma le 
projet de les attaquer en Asie, ayant employé en Europe deux armées et uneflotte 
contr’eux. Elle crut pouvoir engager les princes de Géorgie à leur déclarer la 
guerre. Si ce projet a été bien conçu, il a été on ne peut pas plus mal exécuté, 
Le peu de troupes qui y ont été employées, leur mauvaise discipline, le caractére 
des deux généraux qui y ont commandé, tout a contribué à faire manquer cette 
expédition, dont on aurait pu tirer un avantage considérable. 


° 1 N. Berdzenishvili, L Javakhishvih, and S. Janashia: Istoriya Gruzw, Part I, Tifhs, 
1946, p. 409. 
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La Géorgie est partagée en sept provinces. Le Caket et le Carduel appartien- 
nent au prince Héraclius, l’Immirette au prince Salomon, la Mingrélie au 
prince Dadian, le Guriel à un prince qui n’est connu que sous le nom de prince du 
Guriel, le Kurgistan et le Jevaketi appartiennent aux Tures.’ 

Héraclius avait fait depuis longtemps la paix avec le Turo, 11 était entiere- 
ment libre et indépendant, ne payait aucun tribut et vivait en bonne intelligenco 
avec eux. 

Salomon errant et fugitif dans les bois avait deux guerres à soutenir. Les 
Turcs lui avaient pris depuis longtemps la ville de Coutais, seule ville de ses 
états. Le fort de Scherepan était également en leur pouvoir. Le prince Eristoff 
s'était révolté contre lui. Ce prince avait fait un traité avec les Turcs, devait 
leur payer un tribut considérable, et les Turcs lui avaient promis de chasser 
entièrement Salomon de l'Immirette et lui en donner la propriété. Salomon 
avait sous ses ordres environ quinze cents hommes avec lesquels il se défendait 
en fuyant.? 

Dadian payait un tribut aux Turcs et vivait assez tranquillement dans ses 
villages, car il n'a aucune ville en son pouvoir. Entièrement livré à eux, il était 
obligé de suivre la loi qu'on lui faisait : il prenait par politique autant que par 
force le parti de ce prince Eristoff qui s'était révolté contre Salomon. 

Guriel, orince inconnu, porte le nom de Chrétien, mais entièrement asservi 
par les Tures, 11 n’a pris aucun parti dans cette guerre. 

Salomon ne pouvant plus résister à ses ennemis avait imaginé de profiter 
de l’occasion de la guerre que les Turcs avaient avec la Russie pour chercher à 
améhorer son sort. ll avait offert de se joindre aux Russes et d'attaquer les 
Turcs dans l'Asie, 

On ignorait en Russie la véritable position des affaires de Salomon, et pour 
s'en instruire on fit partir de Kislar le Knés Fabuloff,* lieutenant de hussards, 
Géorgien d'origine et qui n'avait d'autre mérite que celui de parler la langue 
géorgienne. Ce jeune homme avait ordre d'observer les lieux où l'on pourrait 
passer avec de l'artillerie, d'en faire son rapport à la cour, ainsi que des forces 
de Salomon. 

Fabuloff fut bien accueilli en Immirette, on lui fit des présents et on lo 
renvoya en Russie avec le Patriarche du pays.5 Ce Patriarche était une espèce 
d’ambassadeur que Salomon envoyait à Pétersbourg vers le commencement de 
l'année 1769 pour supplier la Russie de lui donner quelques secours, offrant de 
soumettre ses états ف‎ Impératrice. 

Fabuloff fit un rapport avantageux des forces de Salomon. Suivant lui, 
pain, vin, viande, fourrages, tout était en abondance. Il en dit trop. Son 
rapport ne parut pas vraisemblable. Il donna pareillement une description des 
heux, des passages, des plaines et des montagnes, tout était aisé.” Quoiqu'on 
n'en crüt rien, on espéra cependant tirer parti de cette expédition et faire contre 
les Tures une diversion considérable. 

On forma à Astracan trois compagnies, la premiére d'infanterie, la seconde 
de dragons, et la troisiéme de hussards. Le Major Remennicoff fut chargé 
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de commander ces trois compagnies. C’était & proprement dire pour servir 
d'escorte au Knés Moouravoff, Conseiller Aulique de Russie,’ qui devait 
ramener le Patriarche en Immirette, examiner attentivement les lieux, conclure 
un traité avec Salomon, sonder Héraclius et Didan [Dadian], et les engager 
à se réunir tous les trois contre les Turcs, voilà ce dont Moouravoff était chargé, 
Il partit en conséquence de Pétersbourg, avec le Patriarche d’Immirette, et 
voyageant lentement ils arrivèrent à Moscou où ils séjournèrent un mois. 

Ce fut sur ces entrefaites que le Comte Tottleben ؟‎ arriva en Russie ct fut 
repris au service, contre le sentiment du Comte Zacharie Tchernicheff !9 qui, 
ne sachant dans quelle armée le placer, lui donna la commission de commander 
les troupes qui iraient en Géorgie, ce qui ne devait avoir lieu qu'aprés le retour 
du Knés Moouravoff. Mais Tottleben, à qui le séjour de Pétersbourg ótait 
insupportable, demanda d'aller à Kislar attendre le moment oü il devrait 
partir pour la Géorgie et se préparer en attendant. On était bien aise de 
l'éloigner, on le laissa partir. 

Arrivé à Astracan, quelle fut sa surprise d'apprendre que le Knés Moouravoff 
et le Patriarche n'y étaient pas arrivés. TI écrivit à Pétersbourg qu'il se chargeait 
lui-méme d'aller examiner les lieux, et sans attendre de réponse il pria le 
Gouverneur d’Astracan 4! de lui donner deux petits canons, et partit pour 
Kislar. Il y compléta la compagnie de hussards qui n'était pas encore prête et 
partit pour Mosdoc emmenant avec lui le Knés Rateoff, lieutenant colonel de 
hussards et Géorgien d'origine. Mosdoc est éloigné de Kislar de 180 verstes, 
les Cosaques Grebenski habitent entre ces deux villes.? Le Comte de Tottleben 
prit avec lui un détachement de ces cosaques. 

Il se disposait à quitter Mosdoc lorsqu'un courrier de Pétersbourg lui apporta 
la permission d'aller en Géorgie et conjointement aveo le Knés Moouravoff 
agir auprès d'Héraclius pour le déterminer à déclarer [la guerre] aux Turcs, 
puis aller ensemble en Immirette qui était le lieu de leur destination. 

Le Major Remennicoff n'était pas encore arrivé avec la compagnie d'infan- 
terie, la compagnie de dragons et les deux canons d’Astracan, mais Tottleben 
n'avait pas la patience d'attendre. Il prit trente hussards, vingt hommes do la 
garnison de Kislar, une centaine de Cosaques Grebenski, deux mauvais petits 
canons de Mosdoc, et partit, laissant ordre au Major Remennicoff de se hater 
et de le joindre le plus tót possible. 

Avec ce singulier détachement Tottleben traversa le Terec le 24 aoust 
1769 et arriva dans la petite Cabardinie qui est éloigné de Mosdoc d'environ 
120 verstes. Ces peuples crurent qu'on voulait faire une incursion dans leur pays. 
Ils se disposaient à se défendre, mais le Knés Rateoff les pacifia. Nous partimes 
pour la petite Circassie qui n'en est éloignée que de 80 verstes. 

Ces peuples que les Russes nomment petits Circassiens changent d'habita- 
tion tous les 15 ou 20 ans. lls construisent des maisons avec des branches 
d'arbres qu'ils enduisent de terre glaise. Ils les blanchissent en dehors et en 
dedans. Lorsque ces maisons menacent ruine et que le terrain d’alentour est 
épuisé ils détruisent leurs villages et vont les rebâtir plus lom. Ils sément du 
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millet dans le lieu où ils ont habité. Ils ne s’éloignent cependant pas beaucoup 
du tombeau de leurs ancêtres qui est bâti de temps immémorial avec des pierres 
dures, 

Enfin au bout de huit jours nous arrivames au pied du mont Caucase, Les 
plaines que nous traversiimes entre Mosdoc et le Caucase forment un des plus 
beaux pays de l’Asie, mais les peuples qui l'habitent ne vivent que de rape. 
Ils enlèvent surtout autant de Russes qu'ils peuvent et les vendent aux 
Cubaniens.* Ils ont des troupeaux considérables et il y a principalement de 
beaux chevaux dans le pays des Cabardins. 

Le premier peuple que nous rencontrámes en entrant dans le Caucase 
furent les Ossi. Leur chef se nommait Temir Sultan. Il eut de la peine à se 
résoudre à nous laisser passer. Le Knés Hateoff le détermina en lui faisant 
présent de deux cents aulnes de toilles fort communes. H nous fournit alors 
les fourrages qui nous étaient nécessaires. Nous fiimes obligés de faire plusieurs 
ponts sur le Terec que nous travers&mes onze fois avant de parvenir à sa source. 
Plus loin nous trouvámes un village de peuples nommés Ocetintai. Leur chef 
ou Souverain se nommait Achmet.’ Celui-ci fut un peu plus traitable que Temir 
Sultan. ll nous en coûta cependant plusieurs aulnes de toilles, car nous fümes 
obligés de démonter nos canons, et les Ocetintsi les transportérent jusques à 
Stepansminde, qui est à peu prés au milieu du Mont Caucase. Ces peuples 
ne connaissant point largent monnoyé: on paya tous les services qu'ils nous 
rendirent en draps ou en toilles, de même que les provisions que 2011858 8 
d'eux. Ce fut alors que le Knés Moouravoff et le Patriarche d'Immirette nous 
joignirent. Ils s'étonnérent de voir que le Comte Tottleben s'était chargé 
de deux piézes de canons inutiles. Ils lui représentérent que cet embarras était 
d'autant plus à charge que nous n'allions point pour faire la guerre, qu'on ne 
devait encore qu'examiner les lieux et que suivant les circonstances et les 
possibilités on ferait venir plus ou moins d'artillerie. 

Tottleben répondit qu'il n'avait à rendre compte de sa conduite à personne 
et que si l’occasion se présentait favorable il commencerait la guerre. Dès 
lors la mésintelligence commença entre le Comte Tottleben et le Knés Mooura- 
voff, les disputes furent fréquentes, et ce dernier prit le parti de ne se méler 
de rien. 

Le Comte Tottleben envoya le Knés Rateoff à Teflis annoncer à Héraclius, 
qu'il arrivaib avec un corps de cinq cents hommes qui seraient bientót suivis de 
quinze cents; il lui demandait la permission de traverser une partie de ses 
états pour aller en Immirette qui était le lieu de sa destination. I] en imposait 
grossièrement, puisqu'il n'avait pas plus de cent cinquante hommes et que 
Remenicoff qui n'était pas encore arrivé n'en avait pas plus de trois cents sous 
ses ordres. 

11 fallait attendre le retour de Rateoff avant d'aller plus loin, car nous 
étions déjà dans les terres d'Héraclius. C'est à Stepansminde que commencent 
les possessions de ce prince de Géorgie. Il a soumis des peuples nommés 
Tiouletintsi qui habitent cette partie du Caucase.!5 Il y a même établi quelques 
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villages de Géorgiens. Stepansminde est le premier. C'était là que résidait un 
nommé Casebec 17 préposé par Héraclius pour régir une partie de ces villages. 

A dix verstes de Stepansminde il y a une belle plaine appelée le champ de la | 
bécasse et en Géorgien ados msndores.? Nous y arrivàmes le 10 septembre. 
On peut regarder cette plaine comme le milieu du Caucase. Elle est entourée 
de hautes montagnes. (C’est là que deux rivières prennent leurs sources: le 
Terec qui aprés avoir serpenté autour des montagnes dans le pays des Ossetinstsi 
et des Ossi traverse presque en droite ligne la petite Circassie et le petit Cabarda, 
passe devant Mosdoc et Kislar et va se jeter dans la Mer Caspienne. La seconde 
rivière est l’Aragouis qui arrose l’autre partie du Caucase habitée par les 
Tiouletintsi, traverse la Géorgie et se jette également dans la mer Caspienne non 
loin de Ghilan.!? 

Les peuples qui habitent les montagnes du Caucase vivent également de 
rapines. Ils se rassemblent une vingtaine, une trentaine et vont faire des incur- 
sions aussi loin de leurs habitations qu'il est possible. Ils font des esclaves qu’ils 
revendent ou pour mieux dire qu'ils échangent. Le prix d'un homme ordinaire 
est fixé à quarante bœufs, un bœuf vaut de trente à cent moutons, un cheval 
vaut plus qu'un homme. Autour de leur village ils ont ordinairement quel- 
qu'endroit assez uni pour pouvoir être cultivé. Ils y sàment de l'orge et du 
millet. L'orge sert pour les chevaux, le millet pour les hommes. Ils en font une 
espéce de bouillie avec du lait, mais leur nourriture ordinaire est le mouton. 

Le Major Remennicoff arriva quelques jours aprés. On donna à ses troupes 
le temps de se reposer. Enfin Rateoff revint et nous apprit que le prince 
Héraclius venait lui-même au devant du Comte Tottleben. TI voulait s'assurer 
par lui-même s’il n'y avait pas de danger pour lui à souffrir dans ses états une 
armée étrangére, mais il fut bien rassuré lorsqu'il vit une poignée de soldats dont 
le nombre n'allait pas à 500 quoiqu'on lui eüt assuré qu'il y en avait 2000. 

L'histoire de leur entrevue est trop singuliére pour n'étre pas rapportée. 
Aussitôt que le Comte apprit que Héraclius était prés, 1l alla au devant de lui 
avec trois ou quatre officiers, du nombre desquels était le Knés Rateoff. Il 
croyait entrer tout de suite dans la tente du prince, mais il fut fort surpris 
lorsqu'une douzaine de seigneurs géorgiens, un grand báton blanc à la main, 
vinrent à sa rencontre, lui firent un profond salut et l'invitérent à entrer dans 
une tente qu'on avait préparé pour Ini. Le Comte répondit qu'il était accoutumé 
& rester au grand air et alla s'asseoir au pied de la montagne. On lui porta du 
vin, des fruits, et d'autres rafraîchissements, qu'il accepta en donnant dix 
roubles à celui qui les avait portés, puis il les fit distribuer aux officiers et aux 
hussards quil'avaient accompagné. Une demi-heure aprés, deux princes géorgiens 
vinrent le féliciter de la part d’Héraclius sur son arrivée. Le Comte était étonné. 
Il n'avait pas imaginé qu'un petit souverain asiatique füt & difficile à voir. 1l 
attendit plus d'une heure et s'en serait retourné si le Knés Rateoff ne l'avait pas 
retenu. Enfin on vint lui annoncer qu'il pouvait se présenter. Les douze 
Géorgiens, leur baton blanc à la main, l’accompagnèrent en marchant au 
devant de lui. 
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Hérachus était daus une belle tente à la persane. LU y avait beaucoup 
de monde autour de cette tente, mais on n’en approchait pas. De trente pas, 
des hommes, un bâton blanc à la main, étaient préposés pour empêcher 
d'avancer. On laissa passer dans cette enceinte le Comte et les officiers qui 
Paccompagnérent, mais on retint dans Ja foule les hussards et les Cosaques. 
Lorsque Tottleben fut à la première porte de la tente le fils d'Hérachus se 
présenta. I] embrassa, ce qui surprit ce jeune homme, car l'usage de s'embras- 
ser entre hommes n'est point encore reçu en Géorgie. Le Patriarche, oncle 
d'Héraclius, était à la seconde entrée.2° Le Comte voulut lembrasser mais le 
Patriarche se recula, lui donna sa bénédiction et rentra le premier. Tottleben 
le suivit. Hérachus était assis sur des tapis. I] se leva en voyant entrer le Comte. 
Il le fit asseoir à son côté. Le Patriarche et le fils d’Héraclius se placèrent. On 
fit asseoir le Knés Rateoff et nous rest&mes debout. 

“ Je crois,” lui dit Héraclius, “ que vous avez trouvé le passage du Caucase 
bien difficile.” (Il faut remarquer que le Knés Rateoff servait d'interpréte.) 
“J'en ai vu de beaucoup plus difficiles," répondit Tottleben. “ Je sers depuis 
l'enfance. J'ai parcouru toute l'Europe et je suis parfaitement accoutumé à 
la fatigue." Puis sans autre compliment, 11 entra tout de suite en matiére. 
"Je viens.” ajouta-t-1l, “de la part de l'Impératrice ma Souveraine, vous 
demander trois choses: la premiére, c'est de passer dans vos états pour aller 
en Immirevte nous joindre au Prince Salomon qui nous attend et avec lequel 
nous devons faire la guerre aux Turcs. La seconde, c’est encore la permission 
de prendre & un prix raisonnable dans vos états le pain, la viande, le foin, 
l'avoine, en un mot tout ce qui est nécessaire pour l'entretien de nos troupes. 
Enfin la troisième est que je suis chargé de vous demander si vous ne voudriez 
pas vous joindre à l'Impératrice de Russie et de concert avec elle attaquer les 
Turcs qui sont dans votre voisinage. Je me flatte que nous pourrons aisément 
les chasser de ce pays-ci et alors toutes les conquêtes que nous aurons faites vous 
appartiendront.” 

La réponse du prince Héraclius fut on ne peut pas plus raisonnable. “ Vous 
êtes le maître,” répondit-il, “ de passer dans mes états. Ils sont sous la protec- 
tion de l'Impératrice et je n'ai aucune raison pour m'y opposer, mais je crains 
que vous ne soyez trompés dans votre attente. Vous ne trouverez pas en 
Immirette des ressources assez considérables, soit pour l’entretien de vos troupes, 
soit pour vous aider dans vos projets. Alors vous pourrez quand vous voudrez 
revenir chez moi. Je vous y recevrai avec plaisir comme un allié que je con- 
sidère infintment. Quant à ce qui regarde les vivres qui vous seront nécessaires 
pendant le séjour que vous y ferez, je vous les fournirai gratis. Je ne souffrirai 
pas qu'on vous vende rien, vous n'avez qu'à demander, je vous accorderai tout 
ce que vous souhaiterez et si vous étes obligés de revenir comme je le prévois, 
alors j'ordonnerai que tout vous soit vendu à un prix raisonnable, et je ferai 
la taxe que vous voudrez prescrire vous-méme. 

“A l'égard de votre troisième proposition, c’est une affaire trés délicate. 
Je ne doute pas que vous ne soyez autorisé par l'Impératrice de me faire cette 
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proposition qui ne peut que m'être très avantageuse, mais nous en parlerons 
une autre fois plus au long. Je vous conduirai moi-même dans le sein de mes 
états et vos troupes pourront s'y reposer de leurs fatigues.” 

Tottleben répondit qu'il était extrêmement pressé de se rendre en Immirette, 
qu'il avait des ordres exprès de l'Impératrice de ne rien accepter sans argent 
et qu'il priait Sa Majesté de se déterminer bien vite parce qu'il ne voulait 
point perdre de temps, et qu'il espérait surprendre quelque ville aux Turcs 
avant la fin de la campagne. “ Elle est,” répliqua Héraclius, “ cependant bien 
avancée (en effet nous étions déjà au 15 septembre), et l'usage en Asie est de 
traiter les visiteurs qu’on reçoit sans qu’il leur en coûte rien. Je dois à tous 
égards vous défrayer jusqu'en Immirette," Pendant cette conversation on 
servait du café, du thé et des liqueurs ; enfin Tottleben se lève et prend congé 
d'Héraclius. “Où allez-vous ? " lui dit celui-ci, 'Soupez avec moi, vous 
retournerez demain joindre vos troupes." “ Cela m'est impossible," répartit 
le Comte, “ un général ne doit jamais coucher hors de son camp, il faut absolu- 
ment que je me retire." Hérachus n'insista pas, Tottleben sortit, et le Prince 
George, fils aîné d'Héraclius,* fut le seul qui l'accompagna jusque hors de la 
tente. 

Le comte retourna fort mécontent. Il avait imaginé trouver un prince aussi 
vif que Jui, qui aurait accepté sa proposition et se serait mis à même de l’exécuter 
tout de suite. Mais Héraclius réfléchissait et ne voulait pas s'engager avant 
que nous eussions vu par nous-mêmes que Salomon était hors d’état de nous 
seconder. 

Le lendemain on-regut des nouvelles de Salomon. Il nous mandait qu'il 
avait eu le bonheur de terminer heureusement la guerre qu'il avait eue avec 
son prince Eristoff. Il l'avait fait prisonnier et lui avait fait crever les youx, 
mais quelque temps aprés il le fit mourir. Le Comte fit partir le Patriarche et 
le Knés Moouravoff. Il recommanda expressément à celui-ci de dire à Salomon 
que nous avancions au nombre de deux mille hommes. 

Héraclius vint nous voir le surlendemain. Il campa avec toute sa suite à 
une demi-lieue de nous. On lui fit un brillant accueil. On lui donna à diner, 
il y eut plusieurs conférences dont le résultat fut qu'il consentait volontiers à 
déclarer la guerre aux Turcs, mais qu'il voulait que l’Impératrice lui écrivit 
elle-méme à ce sujet. Il exigeait qu'elle enverrait huit mille hommes avec une 
- bonne artillerie et que les conquêtes que l'on ferait lui appartiendraient seul. 
En conséquence on fit partir pour Pétersbourg le Knés Rateoff. Héraclius se 
retira à Teflis et nous continu&mes notre chemin le plus tôt qu'il nous fût 
possible. 

Tottleben voyait bien qu'avec le peu de monde qu'il avait, il lui était 
impossible de rien entreprendre. Il écrivit au Gouverneur d'Ástracan de lui 
envoyer un renfort le plus tót qu'il pourrait. 

Nous arrivames enfin à Ananouri, c'est la première ville de Géorgie bâtie 
au delà du Caucase. Nous remîmes nos canons sur les affüts, et nous partimes 
pour Douchet, autre ville qui n'en est éloignée que de cinquante verstes. Ces 
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deux villes sont fort petites. Leurs environs ne présentent que des ruines. Les 
Tartares Lesguintsi sortent souvent de leurs montagnes, prennent les habitants 
qui s’éloignent un peu de la ville et les vendent aux Turcs. 

De Douchet à Moukran il y a environ 80 verstes. Quoique les Tartares 
fassent souvent des incursions autour de cette ville, cependant les environs 
en sont plus cultivés, parce qu'il y a plus d'habitants qui à la première alarme 
que donnent les Tartares montent à cheval et leur donnent la chasse. 

De Moukran à Lamiscana il y a 120 verstes. Cette petite ville est au pied 
de la montagne et est aussi dévastée que Douchet. De là nous allâmes à 
Mctzarienkevi,? qui est éloigné de Lamiscana de trente verstes et dont la 
situation n'est pas meilleure. Enfin à 40 verstes de là nous trouvâmes la ville 
de Skinval, c'était la plus grande ville de Géorgie que nous rencontrions.?? 
J'aurai occasion d'en parler dans la suite, car nous y pass&mes l'hiver. Nous 
ne nous y arretâmes point alors, nous continuâmes notre chemin par Abis, qui 
en est éloigné de 30 verstes, et qui est la dernière ville appartenant à Héraclius. 

Nous quitt&mes enfin le Carduel pour entrer en Immirette. Nous fîmes 
plus de 60 verstes sans rencontrer un homme. Quelques villages ruinés étaient 
la seule preuve que le pays avait été habité. Le Knés Moouravoff vint au devant 
de nous, nous travers&mes des montagnes couvertes de bois sans rencontrer une 
plaine, enfin aprés avoir fait prés de deux cents verstes dans des chemins fort 
étroits, où notre artillerie, toute petite qu'elle était, avait beaucoup de peine à 
passer, nous trouv&mes le Prince Salomon qui venait au devant de nous. D'ar 
pauvre de ce prince, ses habillements, sa suite nous donnérent de lui une 
idée conforme à celle que Héraclius nous avait déjà donnée. 

Salomon ne possédait aucune ville. Errant dans les bois avec environ 
1500 hommes, il ne fixait sa demeure dans un endroit que pour 15 jours do 
peur d'étre surpris par les Turcs. Se méfiant méme de ses sujets, il ressemblait 
plutôt à un chef de brigands qu'à un prince souverain. Il avait environ quarante 
ans, son caractère était assez conforme à celui du Comte Tottleben.?4 Ils so 
firent d'abord toutes sortes de protestations d'amitié, et se méfiaient en même 
temps l'un de l'autre. Le Comte disait: “ Je vois bien qu'il n'y a rien à faire 
dans ce pays-ci, parce que Salomon n'est pas en état de me seconder.” Salomon 
disait la même chose: “Cet homme vient pour me secourir; que peut-il 
faire avec ses petits canons et 500 hommes ? " Cependant ils formaient ensemble 
les plus beaux projets. Salomon voulait marcher à Coutais qui avait été la 
capitale de l’Imnurette, mais Tottleben ayant appris qu'il y avait assez près 
' de là une petite forteresse nommée Scherepan fut d'avis d'aller l'attaquer. On 
partit et au bout de trois ou quatre jours on arriva au pied de la forteresse. 
Les Tures ne manquérent pas de nous tirer quelques coups de canon dés qu'ils 
nous aperçurent, ce qui était assez naturel, mais le Comte conclut de là que 
Salomon avait fait avertir les Turcs de notre arrivée. 

On se disposa à former le siége de Scherepan. Cette forteresse, qui n'est à 
proprement dire qu'une grosse tour quarrée, est bátie sur un rocher; elle est 
entourée d'une vingtaine de maisons que les Turcs abandonnérent. Une petite 
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rivière coule au pied de ce rocher. La plaine où est situé Scherepan est fort 
petite, par conséquent entourée de montagnes qui le dominent, cependant il 
nous était impossible de le prendre. Le plus gros de nos canons était de six 
livres de balles et les murailles de la tour étaient de pierres dures, épaisses de 
quatre pieds. Salomon fut d'avis de le bloquer et d'y passer l'hiver dans des 
cabanes, Mais Tottleben fit dresser une batterie sur la montagne la plus voisine, 
et tirant pendant quatre jours consecutifs des coups de canon inutiles contre 
cette forteresse, 11 consuma toute la poudre que nous avions apportée. 11 fut 
d'avis alors de tenter l'escalade. Il fit faire des échelles de 20 pieds ; quand elles 
auraient été de 60 elles auraient été trop courtes. 

Cependant le pain nous manquait. Salomon n’était pas en état de nourrir 
cinq cents hommes. Les Immiretiens ne vivent que de châtaignes et de 
citrouilles, ll est rare qu'ils mangent du pain, l’orge qu'ils sèment ne sert qu'à 
nourrir des chevaux. Nous eûmes bientôt consumé toutes leurs provisions. 
Salomon envoyait de tous côtés, il partit lui-même dans l'intention de ravager 
un petit pays appartenant à Dadian. ll espérait y trouver de l'orge et nous 
nourrir quelque temps, car on assurait que nous avions pris les Turcs au 
dépourvu, que si nous les tenions bloqués encore quinze jours la forteresse 
était à nous. Mais Tottleben n’eut pas la patience d’attendre ; il lève son camp 
et revient sur ses pas. Il avait peur que Salomon ne le poursuivit, il marche à 
la tête des hussards et en deux jours il arrive à Abis, laissant au Major Remenni- 
coff l'artillerie, l'infanterie et les dragons à ramener. En chemin une cinquan- 
taine de Tartares Lesguintsi nous attaquèrent, nous tuérent une douzaine 
d'hommes et enlevérent une partie de nos équipages. J’eus le malheur alors 
de perdre quatre chevaux, deux domestiques et tout ce que je possédais. 
Il ne me resta que l'habit que j'avais sur le corps et le cheval que je montais, 
Ces Tartares incommodérent fort le Major Remennicoff dans sa retraite ; 
ce ne fut qu'aprés quinze jours d'une marche trés pénible et très fatigante qu'il 
nous rejoignit à Abis. 

Nous étions au commencement de novembre, les pluies nous incommodaient 
beaucoup, nos chevaux périrent presque tous faute de fourrages. Cependant lo 
Comte se mit en marche pour venir à Skinval où i avait dessein de passer 
lhiver. Il m'envoya à Teflis pour annoncer au prince Héraclius que nous 
étions revenus dans ses états, que Salomon étant hors d'état de nous fournir 
les choses les plus nécessaires à la vie, nous l'avions abandonné, et que nous 
venions nous joindre à lui pour faire la guerre aux Turca. 

Je partis d’Abis le 10 novembre, je passai par Gori, ville assez considérable, 
dont la situation est fort heureuse. Je repassai par Moukran et aprés six jours 
de marche, j'arrivai à Teflis. Cette ville est bátie sur le riviére Coura, elle est 
entourée de bonnes murailles et dominée par une montagne sur laquelle on 
a bâti une bonne forteresse. Cette ville peut avoir une demie lieue de long sur 
un quart de large, elle est peuplée de Géorgiens, de Tartares et d’Arméniens, 
dont les uns suivent l'hérésie de Dioscore, et les autres sont de la religion 
catholique romaine. Le Basar de cette ville est assez considérable, il y vient 
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souvent des caravanes de Perse et c’est à peu près tout le commerce qui s’y 
fait.35 

On me logea en arrivant chez le Maitre de Police. Quoique j’arrivai à 4 
heures aprés midi, ce ne fut que vers les onze heures du soir qu'Héraclius me 
donna audience. Son palais, bâti en pierr' de taille, & quelque chose de 
majestueux, sans étre cependant régulier. On traverse deux cours; ily ه‎ 
un grand arceau par où l'on passe pour aller dans les appartements secrets où 
habitent la femme et les filles de ce prince; à main droite il y a un grand 
escalier de pierre sans rampe et qui n'est point couvert. Après avoir monté 
cet escalier, je me trouvai sur une terrasse très spacieuse qui donne sur la rivière. 
On entre dans les appartements par une petite porte à droite. La premiére 
chambre qui se présente est fort petite, c'est là que les Géorgiens quittent 
leur chaussure, qui est une espéce de pantoufle dont le talon est fort haut. 
Tis quittent cette chaussure pour ne pas salir les appartements qui sont couverts 
de tapis de Turquie. Je fus obligé de faire bien nettoyer mes bottes. J'entrai 
dans une grande salle oà il n'y a aucune espéce de meuble. J'attends encore 
un quart d'heure, enfin on ouvrit une grande porte à deux battants et on 
m'invita d'entrer. Le Prince Héraclius était assis avec le Patriarche son oncle, 
aes deux fils, et le Prince Sicianoff son gendre.?9 Ils se levèrent tous. Le 
Patriarche s’avanga, il me donna sa bénédiction. Je lui baisai la main, suivant 
l'usage dont j'étais informé. Ils se rassirent et Héraclius m'invita de m'asseoir, 
mais comme ils étaient tous assis sur des tapis, les jambes en croix, et qu'il 
m'était impossible de m'asseoir comme eux, je répondis que le respect que je 
devais à Sa Majesté ne me permettait pas d’être assis en sa présence. Il insista, 
et me déclara qu'il ne m'entendrait que lorsque je serais assis. Je fus obligé 
de lui en dire la véritable cause, que les habillements européens n'étaient 
pas commodes pour étre assis dans cette posture. J'avais un interpréte qui me 
déplaisait beaucoup. Il faisait de longs commentaires auxquels je ne comprenais 
rien. Comme il n'y avait point de chaises dans le palais, on apporta un coftre 
sur lequel je m'assis, en sorte que j'étais plus élevé que les autres. 

Pendant ce temps-là j'apergus à côté de moi un capucin. Je savais qu'il 
y en avait plusieurs à Teflis. Je lui demandai en latin s’il n’était pas un religieux 
de l'ordre de Saint Francois. Il me répondit que oui. Je lui demandai encore de 
quel pays il était, il me dit qu'il était de Trieste.*" Je le priai en italien de me 
servir d'interpréte, parce que 1a langue italienne m'était plus familiére que la 
langue russe. ll traduisit à Héraclius ce que je venais de lui dire. Le prince fut 
surpris, 11 me demanda de quel pays j'étais. Je répondis que j'étais francais, 
mais que j'étais au service de Russie, et aide de camp du général Comte Tottle- 
ben. Il me répondit qu'il m'adoptait pour son fils. Le compliment m'étonna, 
mais le Pére Dominique me dit que c'était le style asiatique. Je m’acquittai 
alors de la commission dont j'étais chargé; il me dit qu'il l'avait bien prévu, 
et qu'il aurait bien souhaité nous éviter la peine de faire le voyage d'Immirette, 
mais que c'était notre faute. Je répondis que nous n'avions pas pu nous dis- 
penser d'aller voir par nous-mêmes quelles étaient les forces de Salomon, 
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puisque c'était les ordres de l'Impératrice, mais que le Comte avait envoyé 
un courrier à Pétersbourg pour informer Sa Majesté Impériale de notre retour 
en Géorgie. “ Je donnerai,” dit-il, “ mes ordres pour que rien ne vous manque 
à Skinval, mais comme la ville est trop petite pour vous loger tous, vous pouvez 
placer à Gori une partie de vot.. monde, et je prie le Comte de passer une partie 
de l'hiver à Teflis. Pour moi, je ne peux vous donner aucune décision avant 
que Rateoff arrive." 

Je me retira; à peine fus-je arrivé dans mon quartier qu'on m'apporta un 
souper considérable—entr’autre un plat de pilau, où il y avait de quoi rassassier 
20 personnes. Je repartis le lendemain. Le Comte était logé à Skinval avec 
les dragons et les hussards. Le Major Remennicoff était à Gori avec l'artillerie 
et l'infanterie. 

Quelques jours aprés, le Général Beketoff, Gouverneur d'Astracan, envoya 
une compagnie de la garnison de cette ville et deux compagnies du régiment 
d'Offimski,?? ce qui pouvait aller à deux cent cinquante hommes. Le Comte 
écrivit à Héraclius qu'il nous était arrivé un renfort de mille hommes. 

Cependant nos cosaques, suivant leur coutume, pillaient partout où ils 
pouvaient, surtout les bœufs et les chevaux. On en faisait des plaintes au Comte 
qui ne rendait pas justice: nos cosaques n'en devenaient que plus hardis, les 
autres soldats imitaient à peu prés leur exemple. Nous vivions en Géorgie 
comme dans un pays de conquéte,?® | 

Le Comte avait projeté de s'emparer de la ville d’Akalsakis 39 appartenant 
aux Turcs. Comme Héraclius n'était pas encore décidé à nous aider dans nos 
entreprises et qu'il attendait toujours le retour du Knés Rateoff, et que nous 
étions trop peu de monde, la chose était impossible. Il voulut engager le Prince 
David Eristoff de se joindre à nous avec deux mille paysans, il lui promit de 
lui donner cette ville dés qu'il l'aurait prise. 

Ce prince Eristoff est le plus riche seigneur de la Géorgie. Il y a dans chaque 
province un Eristoff, ce qui signifie Chef du Peuple, Eris veut dire peuple et 
Tave signifie tête." Héraclius a supprimé l’Eristoff du Caket, mais il n'avait pas 
encore pu supprimer celui du Carduel. Il l’a fait depuis la mort de ce prince. 

David Eristoff refusa cette proposition, et ne’ manqua pas d'informer 
Héraclius des projets du Comite. Vers la fin de décembre nous apprimes quil 
nous venait encore un renfort de quatre compagnies du Régiment d'Orembourg 
. et qu'il y avait à Mosdoc quatre piéces de canon de douze livres de balles qui 
étaient destinées pour la Géorgie. Le Comte se détermina d'aller lui-méme 
à Teflis pour en informer [Héraclius]. Nous y arrivâmes le 20 décembre. 
Héraclius fit beaucoup d'amitiés à Tottleben, il l'embrassa, et le Pare Dominique 
servant d'interpréte, ils firent beaucoup de plaisanteries sur l'état de Salomon 
eb firent ensemble les plus beaux projete du monde. 

Tottleben était logé chez le Maitre de Police. Le Prince Héraclius vint 
lui faire visite et dina avec lui. Ce diner mérite une explication. Dés que nous 
arrivêmes à Teflis, le Comte m'envoya vers Héraclius lui notifier son arrivée. 
En repassant par le basar, je rencontrai deux Turcs. Je fus surpris de les voir, 
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ils ne furent pas moins étonnés de me voir aussi. J'arrivai chez le Comte à 
qui je racontai ce que j'avais vu. Il me chargea de m'informer de ce que ces 
Turcs faisaient à Teflis. Je trouvai un Arménien qui parlait un peu russe et 
qui me servit d'espion. ll découvrit que depuis trois jours il était arrivé un 
ambassadeur turc qui avait déjà eu deux audiences d'Héraclius, qu'il devait 
partir le lendemain et que c'était des gens de 88 suite que j'avais rencontrés. 

Le Comte forma le projet d'enlever ces Turcs à trois ou quatre verstes de 
Teflis. Pour cet effet une trentaine de Cosaques furent chargés d'aller les attendre 
Sur le passage, mais le chef de nos cosaques en avertit quelqu'un et le méme 
jour l'ambassadeur turc en fut instruit. J’appris que son voyage était différé 
au surlendemain. J'allai le méme jour aprés diner chez Héraclius pour 
quelqu'affaire de la part du Comte. Je rencontrai l’ambassadeur ture qui en 
sortait et qui en me voyant se mit à rire avec beaucoup d'affectation. 

Ce fut donc le lendemain que le Prince Héraclius vint rendre visite au Comte. 
Je ne pus de toute la matinée rencontrer mon Arménien, et on distribua 
beaucoup de vin à nos cosaques qui s'enivrérent. Vers les onze heures, Héraclius 
arriva avec une suite nombreuse. Le Comte le reçut dans une grande salle où 
il y avait une douzaine de chaises de bois, chose trés rare à Teflis, mais prémé- 
ditée. A midi, Héraclius dit qu'il était trop tard pour retourner diner chez lui. 
Il demanda au Maître de Police 8’1l voulait lui donner à diner. Dans l'instant 
on mit une table suivant l'usage européen, une nappe, des couverts d'argent, ce 
dont les Géorgiens ne se servent pas, car ils mangent tous avec les doigts, et on 
servit le diner. Héraclius s'assit, invita le Comte à s'asseoir ainsi quo ses officiers. 
Tottleben ne voulait pas que nous fussions assis, mais Héraclius insista, et dit 
qu'il dinait avec nous comme entre amis, et qu'il exigeait que nous fussions à 
table. Nous nous assimes, nous étions douze, dont Héraclius, ses deux fils, 
son gendre, son oncle, le Pére Dominique, Tottleben, le Knés Moouravoff, 
et quatre officiers, du nombre desquels était un officier d'artillerie qui com- 
prenait un peu la langue géorgienne, ce qu'Héraclius ignorait. On but à la 
santé de l'Impératrice et on tira le canon des remparts. Héraclius dit au 
Patriarche, “ Je crois qu'il entend le canon.” “ Oh,” répondit-il, “ je crois 
qu'il est trop loin pour cela.” L'officier d’artillerie me traduisit cela, je compris 
de quoi il s’agissait et aprés diner je le dis au Comte, mais mon Arménien 
était perdu, ce ne fut que le soir tard qu'il revint. Il me dit qu'on l'avait enivré 
16 matin, et que l'ambassadeur ture était parti depuis onze heures. Le Comte 
était furieux d'avoir manqué son coup. 

Il m'envoya le lendemain matin pour quelqu’ affaire. disons me parla 
avec beaucoup de bonté pendant une demi-heure. I rentra dans une chambre 
voisine, et me fit signe de le suivre. Le Pére George de Turin entra avec nous, 
et aprés avoir fermé la porte il fit trois ou quatre tours dans la chambre, et 
s'approcha de moi avec le visage courroucé. Il me demanda : “ Qui êtes-vous, 
et que faites-vous chez moi?” J’affectai autant de tranquillité qu'il me fut 
possible, et feignant d’ignorer de quoi il était question, je le priai de m’expliquer 
pour quel sujet il était si en colère. “ Vous ne l'ignorez pas," me dit-il, “ puisque 
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c'est vous-mémes qui vous êtes donné tous les mouvements possibles pour 
enlever un ambassadeur que le Pacha d’Akalsakis m'avait envoyé, et je vais 
vous expliquer à quel subjet. La Porte Ottomane est instruite de votre arrivée 
dans mes états et des propositions que vous m'avez faites. Les Tures me deman- 
dent de ne point troubler la bonne intelligence qui régne entre nous. On m'offre 
une grosse somme d'argent et une étendue de pays considérable si je veux vous 
livrer à vos ennemis, mais je connais trop le droit des gens pour accepter de 
parcilles propositions. Je renvois l'ambassadeur turc avec un entier refus, 
et vous voulez en agir en maitres chez moi, vous ne respectez pas la personne 
sacrée d'un ambassadeur, vous avez eu l'intention de l'enlever au passage. 
Cependant, qui étes-vous? Je vous ai reçus dans mes états, sans que vous 
m'ayez apporté aucune preuve écrite de Sa Majesté Impériale qu'elle vous 
eût envoyés. Vous avez vécu dans mon pays comme en pays ennemi, vous avez 
pillé de tous côtés, vous avez cherché à soulever mes sujets contre les Turcs 
sans mon ordre. Jai pris patience dans l'espérance que Rateoff viendrait 
bientót, cependant il y a déjà trois mois qu'il est parti, et nous n'avons de lui 
aucune nouvelle. Vous devriez ramper en attendant qu'il m'apporte de la part 
de Sa Majesté Impériale une preuve qu'elle vous a envoyés ici. Je prendrai 
patience encore quelque temps, mais prenez garde : les suites de ceci pourraient 
étre terribles." ; 

“ Ce n'est pas à moi," lui répondis-je, “ que s'adressent vos reproches ct 
vos menaces. Je vais les rapporter à mon Général et je vous rendrai la réponse 
qu'il aura faite." Je sortis aussitót et courus rendre compte à Tottleben de 
ce qui s'était passé. Il m'ordonna de faire seller des chevaux tout de suite et 
partir dés que tout füt prét. Cependant Héraclius, qui ne voulait pas que tout 
le monde s’aperçût de la mésintelligence qui régnait entre eux, ayant appris 
que Tottleben se disposait à partir, lui envoya un beau cheval et une tente 
magnifique. Le Comte refusa ce présent très brusquement et partit. Le même 
jour nous couchémes à Moukran. Le lendemain nous allâmes à Douchet. 
L'intention du Comte était de savoir si ce renfort que lui avait annoncé le Général 
Beketoff était encore éloigné, mais n'en ayant point de nouvelles, 11 traverse 
le Caucase et arrive à Mosdoc le premier janvier 1770. Le renfort était prót 
mais le Major Jalouboff qui en avait le commandement, étant bien aise 
d'attendre, avait écrit que le Caucase était impraticable en hiver, et avait 
annoncé qu'il ne partirait qu'au printemps. Le Comte prouva lui-même en 
arrivant qu'on pouvait traverser les montagnes. ll retourna tout de suite en 
Géorgie avec ce renfort qui était composé de quatre compagnies du régiment 
d'Orembourg dragons, quatre piéces de canon à 70 hommes d'artillerie, et une 
compagnie de hussards, ce qui formait tout au plus 400 hommes. Cependant 
à son arrivée à Skinval il écrivit au prince Héraclius qu'il avait regu un renfort 
de deux mille hommes, et qu'au mois de mars 11 se mettrait en campagne, qu'il 
exhortait beaucoup le prince Héraclius de lever une armée, car il prévoyait 
qu'avec l'artillerie qu'il avait reçue rien ne lui résisterait. Enfin le 15 février, 
il arriva un courrier de Pétersbourg avec des lettres de Sa Majesté Impériale 
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pour le Prince Héraclius, dans lesquelles tout ce qu’avait promis le Comte et 
Moouravoff était confirmé. Quelques jours après, il arriva un heutenant-colonel 
d'artillerie, Géorgien d'origine, qui s'appelait Knés Schelakaioff,* homme 
âgé, mais rempli d'expérience, et qui en arrivant en Géorgie passa par Teflis, 
ot il détermina Héraclius de marcher avec Tottleben le premier avril et d'aller 
attaquer ensemble la ville d' Akalsakis. Il revint ensuite à Skinval rendre compte 
du service qu'il avait rendu, mais le Comte avait changé de sentiment. 11 
voulait aller seul faire cette attaque, il se croyait assez fort pour prendre cette 
ville et ne voulait plus qu'Héraclius en partageát l'honneur, en sorte qu'il trouva 
mauvais ce qu'avait fait le Knés Schelakaioff. Il lui chercha dispute sur ce 
qu'il avait fait le voyage de Teflis sans sa permission, le fit arrêter et le renvoya 
en Russie. 

Quelques jours aprés il apprit que quelques Tartares Lesguintsi avaient 
passé prés de Skinval, et qu'ils s'étaient arrêtés dans un village voisin. Il 
partit sur-le-champ avec deux compagnies de hussards, pour attraper ces 
Tartares. Le seigneur de l'endroit vint au devant de nous lui représenter que 
ces Tartares n'étaient point ennemis, qu'ils étaient à la solde d'Héraclus. 
Tottleben n'écouta point ces représentations. ll fit fondre sur eux et les fit 
massacrer. Ils étaient au nombre de dix-sept mais comme ils n'avaient rien, 
et que le Comte ne voulait pas perdre l’occasion de piller, il fit enlever tous les 
bestiaux appartenants aux habitants de ce village, sous prétexte qu'ils avaient 
appartenu aux Tartares plus de 24 heures. Héraclius, à qui on en porta plainte, 
le sollicita de payer ces bestiaux, mais 1l n'en voulait rien faire, en sorte que 
le prince fut obligé de les payer pour apaiser les habitants du village. 

Enfin le premier d'avril, nous partimes de Skinval, et laissant à notre droite 
Abis par où nous avions passé pour aller en Immirette, nous arrivames à Suram, 
qui est la dernière ville de Géorgie du côté du Gevaketi. Nous étions sur la 
frontiére de la Turquie. La riviére de Coura qui passe à Teflis sert en cet endroit 
à séparer les possessions des Turcs et celles d'Héraclius. 

Le Prince de Géorgie, ayant appris que nous étions en campagne, partit de 
Teflis après avoir donné les ordres nécessaires pour assembler ses troupes près 
de Suram. Voici de quelle manière les troupes se lèvent en Géorgie :—*4 

Le Carduel et le Caket sont partagés en sept banniéres. La premiére est 
celle d’Héraclius qui est la plus considérable; il rassemble dessous tous les 
hommes qui sont en état de servir dans les terres qui dépendent directement de 
lui. La seconde est celle du Patmarche: celui-ci rassemble tous les paysans 
appartenant aux églises et aux monastères. Hérachus leur nomme un chef. 
La troisième est celle du prince Eristoff qui rassemble les paysans de ses terres, 
entre autres de la ville d'Akalgori qui lui appartient en propre. La quatrième 
est celle du Prince Amilakoivoff 35 auquel appartient la ville de Gori. La 
cinquiéme est celle du Prince Sicianoff, gendre du Prince Héraclius. Les terres 
de celui-ci sont situées dans le Caket. La sixième est celle du Prince Arbelianoff 5 
également dans le Caket, enfin la septième est celle du Prince Malchiaveloff.37 
Les terres de ce prince dépendaient autrefois do l'Immirette, mais il s'est 
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soustrait à cette domination, et s’est mis sous la protection d’Héraclius, Il a 
d'ailleurs fait quelques conquêtes sur les Cubaniens, et a obtenu le droit d'avoir 
une banniére. Ces banniéres sont faites en forme de petits étendards; ceux 
qui ont le droit d'en avoir une sont de petits souverains. Ils ont le dreit de vie 
et de mort dans leurs terres, cependant ils dépendent entièrement d'Héraclius, 
is ne peuvent point déclarer la guerre et assembler des troupes sans sa per- 
mission, et dés qu'il leur ordonne de s’assembler ils sont obligés d’obéir. 
Héraclius décide les contestations qui surviennent entr'eux. Lorsque le 
chef d'une de ces familles vient à mourir, la succession ge partage par égales 
portions entre tous les héritiers, on reconnaît seulement un chef à qui 
appartient la bannière. La famille du prince Amilakoivoff s'est extrême- 
ment multipliée et celui qui a la bannière actuellement n'est pas plus riche: 
que les autres. 

Héraclius ordonne à ces Seigneurs d'assembler un certain nombre de troupes 
‘qu'il proportionne au besoin qu'il en a, et à la quantité de vassaux qu'ils 
possèdent. Il leur enjoint de se rendre tel jour en tel endroit, avec des vivres 
et des fourrages pour un mois. Après ce temps écoulé Héraclius doit leur 
fournir de quoi subsister pour continuer l'expédition projetée, sans quoi ils 
sont les maîtres de se retirer, à moins que l'espérance du butin, qui leur appartient 
toujours, ne les retienne. Ceux qui ont des chevaux forment la cavalerie. 
Ils obéissent à leur seigneur en marchant sous son drapeau et celui-ci obéit 
à Héraclius qui dispose à son gré de ces troupes, en sorte que si un chef de 
banniére n'est pas en état de commander sa troupe, ce qui arrive rarement, 
on lui substitue celui qu'Héraclius veut en charger. 

Ce fut au premier mai que fut fixé le rendezvous général des troupes 
géorgiennes près de Suram où nous étions. Héraclius s’y rendit le premier pour 
conférer avec le Comte de Tottleben des opérations de la campagne. Le Comte 
lui assura que dés qu'il aurait passé la rivière il prendrait le fort d'Askveri 
qui était la premiére place ennemie, et que de là ils iraient aisément assiégor 
Akalsakis. T chargea Héraclius de lui faire fournir tout le pain nécessaire 
pour ses troupes, [disant] qu'il le payerait exactement. Héraclius donna ses 
ordres en conséquence et fit venir du pain pour quinze jours. 

Dans ce temps-là le lieutenant-colonel Tchoglokoff arriva au camp russe 
avec le Capitaine des Gardes Lvoff.9 Celui-ci était chargé de remettre à 
Héraclius le Cordon de Saint André, et une lettre de Sa Majesté Impériale des 
plus.obligeantes pour ce prince. Tottleben recut en méme temps la nouvelle 
que Rateoff revenait avec un escadron de hussards et un de Carabiniers de la 
légion de Moscou, que le régiment de Tomskoi venait aussi, eb que dans peu 
celui de Selinguensk 3? et toute la légion de Moscou aux ordres du Général 
Banner passeraient aussi en Géorgie. Tout paraissait aller à merveille, cependant 
nous étions toujours campés devant Suram, le temps s'écoulait et nos provisions 
étaient presque consommées. Héraclius pressait le Comte de passer la rivière 
Coura et de s’établir en pays ennemi où nous trouverions abondamment de 
quoi vivre. Le Comte répondit qu’il ne voulait pas s'engager sans avoir au 
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moins pour quinze jours de vivres devant lui. Héraclius en procura encore, maus 
il arriva un événement qui retarda notre marche. 

Le Lieutenant-Colonel Tchoglokoff, jeune homme fort présomptueux et 
fort étourdi,“° avait publié en arrivant qu'il avait des ordres secrets de Sa 
Majesté Impériale pour veiller sur la conduite du Comte. En conséquence il 
s'informait exactement de tout de qui s'était passé, sort en Immirette, soit en 
Géorgie. Etant un soir chez Remennicoff, il dit en présence de plusieurs per- 
sonnes: “Si Tottleben continue je pourrais bien renouveler avec lui la scène 
qu'il a eue dans les derniéres guerres de Prusse." (On sait que le Comte fut 
alors arrêté par ses propres officiers et conduit à Pétersbourg où il fut jugé 
et chassé de l'Empire.) Le Lieutenant Navrosoff alla rapporter ces paroles au 
Comte qui crut ne devoir pas perdre de temps. Le même soir ll arréta les 
Sieurs Tchoglokoff et Remennicoff et les fit partir pour la Russie. Huit jours 
s’écoulérent encore pendant ces discussions. Hérachus ne s'en mêla powt, mais 
voyant qu'il perdait son temps à attendre le Comte, il partit le premier, avec 
son armée qui consistait en 12,000 hommes. Tottleben fut obligé de le suivre. 
On arriva sur le bord de la rivière Coura devant le fort d'Askveri “ après 
quatre jours de marche. Héraclius fit faire un pont sur la rivière et Tottleben 
se mit à canonner la forteresse de fort loin, mais que pouvait-il faire avec 
quatre canons de douze livres de balles contre des murailles de pierres dures 
fort épaisses ? Héraclius en augura mal; en effet, après une inutile canonnade 
de trois jours les Turcs sortirent d’Akalsakis au nombre de trois mille, et quatre 
mille Lesguintsi. Dés que Tottleben les vit approcher, il reprend son artillerie 
et retourne à Suram, envoyant dire à Héraclius que n'ayant plus de pain, il 
retournait en Géorgie pour en chercher. Je fus encore chargé de cette com- 
mission, Héraclius me recut fort mal. ' Je vois bien," me dit-il, “la raison 
pour laquelle le Comte me trahit: il espère que je succomberai dans cette 
affaire et dés que je ne serai plus il sera le maitre en Géorgie. Mais vous allez 
voir qu'il se trompe, et vous lui rendrez compte de ce qui se sera passé, si vous 
voulez rester avec moi.” 

Je pouvais bien me retirer, mais la curiosité me retint. Il partagea son 
armée en trois parties égales, 11 en donna une au Prince Sicianoff son gendre et 
le plaça à gauche dans le bois assez prés du pont. La seconde était commandée 
par son fils ainé et fut placée à droite sur le bord de la riviére à trois verstes du 
pont. Il commandait la troisième et s’éloigna du pont environ de quatre verstes. 
Dans cette position il attendit les Turcs qui hésitérent d'abord s'ils passeraient 
le pont, mais ne voyant pas le corps d'armée commandé par le Prince Sicianoff, 
ils le passérent et vinrent fondre sur Héraclius. Les Tures et les Géorgiens 
combattent également sans ordres, et se mélérent tout de suite, et le carnage 
allait étre grand des deux cótés lorsque le fils d'Hérachus arriva au secours de 
Bon pére. Les Turcs avaient laissé mille hommes pour garder le pont et lorsque 
le corps qui attaquait Héraclius commença à plier, Sicianoff sortit de son 
embuscade, chassa les Turcs qui gardaient le pont et le rompit ; fondit ensuite 
sur ceux qui se trouvaient engagés entre ces trois corps d'armée, et qui prirent 
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bientôt la fuite, mais ne trouvant plus de pont ils se jetèrent dans lu rivière, 
où ils furent presque tous noyés.” 

La victoire d'Héraclius fut complète, il me fit venir après l'action, et me dit, 
“ Allez rapporter à votre général ce que vous avez vu. Dites-lui que s'il ne 
m'avait pas abandonné, nous serions avant huit jours maîtres d'Akalsakis. 
Pour moi, je me retire à Teflis. J’instruirei Sa Majesté Impériale de la conduite 
de votre général et j’espère qu’elle me rendra justice.” 

En effet Héraclius revint à Teflis, emmenant avec lui le Knés Moouravoff 
qui, indigné de la conduite du Comte, l'avait abandonné. Ils trouvèrent en 
arrivant le Lieutenant-Colonel Tchoglokoff qui s'était sauvé des mains de 
celui qui devait le ramener en Russie, et était venu implorer la protection 
d'Héraelius. On apprit quelques jours aprés que Rateoff n'était pas loin. 
Héraelius et Moouravoff se hátérent de lui écrire ce qui s'était passé devant 
Askveri, et le sollicitèrent de venir à Teflis pour conférer ensemble sur ce qu'il 
fallait faire dans les circonstances présentes. En effet Rateoff, au lieu d'aller 
joindre Tottleben, vint à Teflis, avec ses hussards, ses carabiniers et quatre 
piéces de canon. ll porta la nouvelle que le régiment de Tomskoi était depuis 
longtemps parti de Mosdoc et était actuellement à moitié chemin. On écrivit 
également au Sieur Claver, Colonel de ce régiment, pour l'engager à venir à 
Teflis. 

Rateoff, Tchoglokoff et Moouravoff avaient déterminé Héraclius d'aller 
avec un corps de troupes géorgiennes pour arréter le Comte Tottleben et le 
renvoyer en Russie. J'arrivai à Teflis le jour qu'ils devaient partir. Je fus 
surpris de cette résolution. Le Comte m'envoyait pour réclamer les troupes 
russes qui étaient aux ordres de Rateoff et qui sans permission de sa part étaient - 
à Teflis. Je devais aussi engager Rateoff de venir, mais mes sollicitations à 
l'égard de celui-ci furent mutiles. Je détachai seulement Moouravoff de leur 
parti, lui faisant comprendre que la conduite de Rateoff était trés répréhensible. 
Jeus une audience du prince Héraclius. Je lui dis que son projet était connu 
du Comte, qu'il l'attendait de pied ferme, que les troupes qu'il avait à ses 
ordres ne l'abandonneraient pas et que s’il se présentait il y aurait bien du 
sang de répandu, que le récit de cette action ferait un trés mauvais effet à 
la Cour de Russie, que la conduite du Comte serait peut-étre blamée, mais qu'on 
n'y louerait pas celle du Prince de Géorgie, enfin je le déterminai à changer de 
sentiments et je repartis. Le lendemain le Comte quitta Suram et revint à 
Douchet oà devait passer le Régiment de Tomskoi en sorte que le Sieur Claver, 
ne pouvant faire autrement, se réunit à lui. 

Cependant Rateoff voyant que ses sollicitations devenaient inutiles 
abandonna Teflis et vint rejoindre le Comte Tottleben, qui le fit arréter le 
lendemain de son arrivée, et le renvoya en Russie. Tchoglokoff fut aussi 
obligé de partir. Ces deux officiers n'arrivérent pas à Pétersbourg. Us reçurent 
ordre à Astracan de se rendre à Casan, où ils furent jugés par un conseil de 
guerre, et faits soldata l'année suivante. 

Tottleben apprit dans ce temps-là que Salomon après son départ avait 
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investi la forteresse de Scherapan, que les Turcs occupés ailleurs n'y ayant point 
envoyé de secours, avaient capitulé, et que la forteresse s'était rondue ; que 
de là Salomon enhardi par ce succès était allé investir la ville de Coutmus. Il 
se hata de marcher avec ses troupes pour avoir la gloire d'avoir pris cette ville. 
Au bout de douze jours d'une marche pénible, 1l arriva devant Coutais, et 
Salomon fut fort surpris de le voir ; cependant comme il avait besoin de secours 
il lui fit un bon accueil, d'autant mieux qu'il vit que les troupes russes étaient 
considérablement augmentées. Tottleben s'excusa sur sa retraite précipitée 
de l'année précédente, lui fit de belles promesses, ct 8e disposa à les effectuer 
en assiégeant vigoureusement Coutais. Cette vile & une verste en quarré, 
elle est entourée de murailles qui ne sont pas bien élevées, et sans fossés. 
Salomon fi; dire à Tottleben qu'il suffisait de bloquer la ville, d'empécher 
qu'ils ne regussent des secours, et qu'assurément avant un mois ils seraient 
obligés de se rendre. Tottleben ne voulait pas attendre si longtemps: il fit 
dresser des batteries et canonna la ville. Il avait choisi une position avantageuse, 
malgré cela les Turcs nous tuèrent beaucoup de monde. Le Comte vit bien 
qu'il ne pouvait s'en rendre maitre que par le moyen de l'escalade : il fit faire 
des échelles, et le sept de juin, nous avangames pour les poser. Les Turcs ne 
firent aucune résistance. Nous les plant&mes et entrámes dans la ville. Quelle 
fut notre surprise de n'y trouver que des vieillards des deux sexes. Tout le 
reste avait décampé la nuit précédente. Tottleben avait cru trouver quelque 
chose à piller dans la ville, mais les Turcs avaient tout emporté. Il fit entendre 
à Salomon qul le soupgonnait d'avoir fait avertir les habitants de la ville. 
En effet, Salomon, ayant tenu la ville investie pendant plusieurs mois, ne 
voyait qu'avec peine les Russes qui allaient profiter du prix de ses travaux. 
Il fit proposer aux Turcs d'abandonner la ville, ce qu'ils firent moyennant une 
certain somme qu'ils lui payérent; et il leur facilita le moyen de s'évader. Le 
Comte découvrit toutes ces démarches, il fit arréter un des principaux seigneurs 
de Salomon, et se disposa à le faire partir pour la Russie, en l'accusant d'avoir 
trahi les intéréts de Sa Majesté Impériale. Comme on le conduisait, Salomon 
envoya des troupes pour l'enlever, ce qui fut exécuté. La discorde entre Salomon 
et Tottleben recommenga et ce dernier l'abandonna pour aller assióger 
Akalsakis.*? 

Salomon maitre de Coutais et de Scherepan, démolit les fortifications de 
ces deux places, n'étant pas en état de les conserver dans le cas que les Turcs 
voulussent les reprendre. 

Cependant le Ministére de Russie voyant toutes les difficultés qu'il y avait 
de faire quelque chose d'avantageux en Géorgie, contremanda la légion de 
Moscou et le régiment de Selinguenskoi, et défendit d'y faire passer d'autres 
troupes. On changea le Knés Moouravoff, on nomma à sa place le Capitaine de 
Gardes Lvoff, et à la place du Comte Tottleben on envoya le Général Soukatin.*4 
Le Comte revint à Pétersbourg où il fut très bien reçu, il obtint le cordon de 
St. Alexandre, et fut envoyé en Pologne où il mourut quelque temps après. 

Le Général Soukatin arriva en Géorgie, prit le commandement des troupes. 
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1l s’appliqua d'abord à réunir Héraclius, Salomon et Dadian. Ces trois princes 
firent un traité d'alliance entre eux contre les Turcs, mais Soukatin ne parais- 
sait pas disposé de les seconder. TI choisit un mauvais endroit dans le milieu 
de la Géorgie, où il resta campé toute l'automne de 1771.45 Les mauvaises 
eaux causérent aux troupes russes une maladie épidémique, en sorte qu'il 
en mourut une grande partie, et il renvoyait le reste peu à peu en Russie, 
Héraclius voyant que les troupes russes diminuaient tous les jours et qu'on 
ne remplissait pas les conventions qu’on avait faites avec lui d’envoyer huit 
mille hommes en Géorgie, s’en plaignit, mais inutilement. Les Turcs devinrent 
plus hardis. Ils sortirent d’Akalsakis, et vinrent attaquer les Géorgiens. Ils 
prirent Suram et assiégérent Gori. Soukatin demeurait tranquille et loin 
de faire la guerre aux Turcs, il ne défendait pas même les Géorgiens. 

Le Capitame des Gardes Lvoff engagea Salomon et Dadian à secourir 
Héraclius. Ils levèrent quelques troupes, battirent les Turcs et reprirent Suram, 
et se réunirent ensemble pour faire des incursions dans le Gevaketi, et contre 
des peuples qui sont alliés des Turcs et qui vivent indépendants sur les frontières 
de la Perse non loin d'Erivan. Ces peuples se nomment les Carsi et les Bajaseti.** 
Pendant que les Géorgiens pillaient une cinquantaine de villages appartenant 
à ces pauvres peuples, le Général Soukatin profita de leur absence et se retira 
en Russie avec toutes ses troupes, ne laissant en Géorgie que le Capitaine Lvoff 
auquel Héraclius ne fit pas un bon accueil lorsqu'il revint de son expédition. 
Cet officier est resté deux ans à Teflis en qualité de Résident jusqu’à la paix 
entre la Russie et la Porte. Ce n'est qu'avec beaucoup de peine qu'on l’a laissé 
partir. Héraclius avait envoyé son second fils à Pétersbourg pour se plaindre 
de la manière dont on avait agi envers lui. On lui promit qu'on ne ferait pas 
la paix sans y comprendre les Princes Géorgiens, et il fut renvoyé avec un 
Cordon Rouge.*? 

Il est à craindre que les Tures ne se vengent à présent d'Héraclius et qu'il 
ne soit opprimé par leurs forces et celles des Lesguinstsi, et il est à présumer 
que telle chose qui arrive, la Russie ne renverra pas des troupes en Géorgie pour 
la défendre. 

Il en a cofité à la Russie prés de trois mille hommes, et plus de cinq cent 
mille roubles pour une expédition dont on n'a tiré d'autre avantage que de se 
fermer pour toujours l'entrée en Géorgie. 


COMMENTARY AND NOTES ON TEXT 


(1) Graf Kirill Grigor'evich Razumovsky (1728-1803), youngest brother of 
Aleksey, the favourite of the Empress Elizaveta Petrovna. Kirill Razumovsky 
was the last Hetman of the Ukraine, being granted the title of General-Field- 
Marshal on the abolition of that dignity m 1764. 

(2) This classification, though succinct, is perfectly correct. Prince Salomon 
is King Solomon I of Imeret‘i (1751-1784), known as Solomon the Great. 
There is some doubt about the date of this monarch’s birth: according to 
Allen (History of the Georgian People, p. 206), he was 22 in 1752, and thus born 
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in 1730. The Russian Envoy Mouravov, however, reported to Count Panin in 
1769 that Solomon was 35 years of age, which would make the date 1734 or 
possibly 1735 1f Mouravov meant to convey that he was in his thirty-fifth year, 
a possible rendering. (Cagareli, Gramotï, i, p. 72.) Brosset gives the date as 
1735, as does Güldenstadt (Ressen, i, pp. 338-9). The Dadian of Mingrelia was 
Katsia II Dadiani, son of Otia, of the Chikovani family ; his first wife, who 
died in 1770, was a sister of Erekle IT. (See Brosset, Histosre, 11, 1, pp. 646-9, 
and Butkov, Matersali, i, p. 284.) The rulers of Guriel, descended from an 
Erist'av of Svanct‘l, were of the Vardanisdze family; in 1769, the reigning 
prince was Mamia IV Gurieli (Brosset, Histoire, üu, 1, pp. 650-1). The name 
“ Kurgistan " applied specifically to one of the Georgian provinces occupied 
by the Turks would be hard to explain were it not for the following passage in 
Reineggs, Allgemeine Beschresbung, n, p. 64 : “ Die Provinz Akiska [ Akhaltsikhé] 
gehoret zu Armenien, und in der Landes-Geographie wird sie Taik genannt. 
Der weiter sudlich wohnende Türke belegt sie mit dem Namen Kurtschistan 
oder Grusien ; das Land des Königs Herakleus nennt er Armenien, und Immeret- 
tien kennt er nicht anders als unter dem Namen Atschik Basch.” From this 
paragraph, ıt clearly appears that in the eighteenth century the Turks had come 
to apply in common parlance the name Gurjistan, which properly signifies 
Georgia in general, to the Pashalik of Akhaltsikhé, formerly the Georgian 
principality of Samtskhé. At this time, the Governor of Akhaltsikhé was 
Nu màn, a Pasha of Three Tails. (Of. Cagareh, Gramoti, ü, 1, p. 17, and C. de 
Peyssonel, Trauté sur le Commerce de la Mer Notre, Paris, 1787, n, p. 18.) 

(3) The Erist‘av in question was Rostom, ruler of Radcha. With his 
assistance, the Turks had installed on the throne of Imereti T'eimuraz, first 
cousin of Solomon. T'ermuraz ruled from 1765 until 1768, when Solomon, 
aided by some Lesghian troops, succeeded in defeating the combined forces of 
Rostom, the Dadian, the Guriel, and the Turks. (Butkov, i, p. 276.) On the 
capture of Rostom m the following year, Solomon suppressed the local autonomy 
of Radcha and punished the people of that district for participation in their 
Erist'av's treasonable acts, 

(4) More correctly, Knyaz’ Grigoriy Khvabulov or Kobulov, this being the 
Russianized form of the Samtskhé family name K‘obulisdze (cf. Vakhushti, 
Géographie. and J. Karst, Corpus Jurss Ibero-Caucasict, 1, Part 2, Section 1, 
Strassburg, 1935, p. 225). According to a Georgian informant, there also 
exists a K‘art‘l family called K‘obulashvil, but the connection, if any, between 
the two families 1s obscure. There is a district m Guriel called K'obulet'. 

(5) Maxim, Archbishop of Kutais. 

(6) The word “ vin" is deleted: in the manuscript. 

(7) The gist of Kobulov’s report to Major-General Potapov, Russian 
Commandant at Kizlyar, dated 24th July, 1769, is given by Butkov, i, pp. 
455-8, and a fuller version by Cagareli, i, pp. 425-433. 

(8) Aulic Counsellor or Nadvorniy Sovetnik, equivalent to Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army, is the seventh rank from the top in Peter the Great’s Table of Civil 
Ranks of the Russian Empire. Anton Romanovich Mouravov was the som of 
one of the Georgian nobles who followed King Vakhtang VI into exile in 
1724. (This family, whose name is connected with the Georgian title of Mouravi, 
or Governor, must not be confused with the Russian aristocratic house of 
Murav’ev, who originated in the Ryazan’ area.) Mouravov served as an officer 
in the Prussian campaigns of 1760. He had little experience of diplomacy. 
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After being arrested by Todtleben during the expedition to Georgia on charges 
of sedition, he was sent back to Russia under guard, but eventually released 
in 1773 and appointed translator in the Collegium of Foreign Affairs. (Cf. 
E. G. Weydenbaum, Kavkazskte Eigudi, Tiflis, 1901, p. 153.) 


(9) Major-General Count Gottlieb Heinrich von Todtleben, one of the 
international adventurers of the eighteenth century. In the service of the 
Russian Empress Elizaveta Petrovna he took a prominent part in the Seven 
Years’ War, in particular at Kunersdorf and at the capture of Berlin in 1760. 
He was arrested in July, 1761, by his own officers on suspicion of carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence with the King of Prussia, and condemned 
by Court Martial to death. This sentence was commuted to banishment by an 
Ukaz of Catherine the Great, dated 11th April, 1763. There are accounts of 
his life and career in the Michaud Biographie Untverselle ; in Weydenbaum, 
pp. 156-7 ; in Butkov, i, p. 280 ; in Cagareli, 1, pp. vi-vin ; in General V. Potto's 
Kavkazskaya Voyna, 3rd edition, St. Petersburg, 1897, Part 1, Chapter 7; 
and in 8. M. Solov’ev’s Istoriya Rossis, revised edition, St. Petersburg, 1894, 
Part V, pp. 1093-1100, and 1208-1211, and Part VI, pp. 667-9. The full 
texts of the official Russian documents concerning Todtleben are printed by 
Butkov, i, pp. 459-461, and in the Sbornik Imperatorskogo Russkogo 
Istorscheskogo Obshchestva, vol. vii, St. Petersburg, 1871, vol. x, 1872, and 
vol. xiu, 1874. There also exists a satirical publication entitled “ La Vie du 
Comte de Totleben . . . contenant ses Avantures et ses Campagnes, avec un 
Traité intitulé : le Comte de Totleben ressuscité et disculpé. Traduite du 
Hollandais ", Cologne, 1762. 

(10) Graf Zakhar Grigorevich Chernishev (1722-1784), General-Field- 
Marshal of the Russian Army, Viceroy of White Russia, Commander-in-Chief 
at Moscow : appointed Vice-President of the Collegium of War, 1763 ; President, 
1773 ; resigned from the Collegium of War, 1774. 


(11) Since 1763, the Governor of Astrakhan had been Nikita Afanas’evich 
Beketov (1729-1794), formerly a favourite of the Empress Elizaveta Petrovna. 


(12) A good account of the Grebenci Cossacks is given by J. F. Baddeley, 
The Russian Conquest ‘of the Caucasus, London, 1908, pp. 7-17. 

(13) In addition to the contemporary descriptions of the Circassians by 
Pallas, Güldenstädt and Potocki, compare the impressions of Peyssonel the 
Younger (Traité sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire, à, p. 315): °“ Les Circasses 
vivent à peu prés comme les Nogais ; ils n'ont point de villes ni d'habitations 
fixes ; ils sont errants, sans sortir cependant des limites de leur Kabilé. Ils 
passent l'été dans les plaines, et se retirent en hiver dans les montagnes; 
ils n'ont point de terres déterminées, et cultivent tantót un canton et tantót 
un autre. Leurs maisons sont des trous creusés dans la terre et couverts de 
feuilles et de chaume."  (Peyssonel was appointed in 1753 French consul 
at the residence of the Khan of the Crimean Tartars, and is the author of the 
Essai sur les Troubles Actuels de Perse et de Géorgie, published at Paris in 1754.) 


(14) The term ''Cubaniens" is evidently taken by de Grailly from the 
Russian “‘ Zakubanci’’, or dwellers beyond the Kuban, who included the 
Circassians, the Abkhaz, and the Nogay Tartars (cf. Klaproth, Voyage, 1, p. 201). 

(15) “ Ocetintsi”’ is of course a rendering of the Russian name “Ocerununp " 
for the Ossetes or Oasi, mentioned under the latter name a few lines earlier. 
The present-day Ossetes are descended from the Iranian Alans, later called 
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As. (See V. Mmorsky, Hudüd al‘ Alam, The Regions of the World, London, 
Luzae, 1937, pp. 444-5, where a full list of sources is given ; sce also H. W. 
Bailey, “ Asica,” in Transactions of the Philological Soctety, 1945.) 

There are a number of contemporary testimonies to the state of the Ossetes 
in the eighteenth century. The German scientist P. 8. Pallas calls them 
‘a very peculiar people ", and adds, “ The Ossetes are a barbarous, predatory 
and miserable race of men, who have always infested the public road leading to 
Georgia through the mountains which they inhabit.” (Travels through the 
Southern Provinces of the Russian Emgpsre $n the years 1793 and 1794, English 
version, London, 1802, i, p. 431.) The Armeman adventurer Joseph Emin, 
who encountered them in 1763, notes: “ After five days’ travelling from Kizlar, 
he [1.e. Emin] and his servants were obliged to halt a fortnight on account 
of the snow in the passes, and to settle with the mountaineers about the pay- 
ment for allowing them to go over. This commonly amounts to twelve pieces 
of coarse linen, each to make a shirt worth two English shilings: every 
man pays besides for his bedding ; and the packs of the horses are carried on 
the backs of those Herculean fellows for no more than four such pieces of 
linen for a horse load, all the way, or two days’ journey." (Lafe and Adventures 
of Emin Joseph Emen, 1918, p. 204.) Other contemporary references to the 
Ossete mountaineers occur in A. A. Cagareh, Gramoti, i, pp. 263-5, where a 
Russian officer, Captain Yazikov, gives particulars about the toll levied in 
kind from travellers on the Dariel route, and in Weydenbaum’s Kavkazskie 
Etyudi, .م‎ 162, where it is stated that in 1770, 15,860 arshins of cloth were 
expended by the Russian authorities m three months to ensure safe passage 
of military supplies over the Caucasus. In spite of this, cases of pillage and 
banditry were frequent. (Cf. Güldenstádt, Ressen, ed. Pallas, i, pp. 162, 430, 
and 469, where he relates his meeting with the chiefs Temir Sultan and. Ahmad, 
and his subsequent narrow escape from being plundered by their followers.) 
Klaproth gives the family tree of these Ossete chieftains, from which 1t appears 
that Temir Sultan was in fact the brother of Ahmad. (Klaproth, Voyage, 
1, pp. 456-7, and Travels tn the Caucasus and Georgia, translated by F. Shoberl, 
London, 1814, p. 375, and see also Appendix, p. 421.) For further details, 
see V. I. Mezhov, Bibliografiya Azz, ii, St. Petersburg, 1894, pp. 236-241, 
and M. Miansarov, Bsblsographia Caucasica et Transcaucasica, pp. 283-7, and 
V. I. Abaev, Osetinskiy Yazik + Folklor, Moscow, 1949. 

(16) These are the Mt‘ruli, inhabitants of Mt'iuleti; see Vakhushti, 
Geografiya Gruzss, ed. M. G. Janashvili, Tiflis, 1904, pp. 74-5. 

(17) According to Klaproth (Travels, p. 380), the hereditary Mouravi or 
Governor of Step'andsminda (‘‘St. Stephen", from Georgian GJdobeo, 
holy), was a Georgian nobleman of the Dsobikhanishvili family. In the nine- 
teenth century, however, the family is known exclusively by the name Qazbegi 
(Georgian 4353950); its most distinguished representative was the wnter 
Alexander Qazbegi (1848-1893). The origin of the name Qazbegi or its earlier 
alternative form Qazibeg is impossible to determme with certainty. The most 
likely hypothesis would seem to be that it represents an honorific title given 
to the Georgian Mouravi by his non-Georgian mountaineer vassals, to whom 
the word Mouravi would mean little (Qazi or Qadi Beg, or “ Lord Judge ”, 
would well describe the functions of a Mouravi). The shedding of a family 
name in favour of a titular appellation is by no means uncommon in Georgian 
history ; the Dadian, Erist‘avi, and Amilakhvari are examples of this. 
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The modern use of the name Kazbek to denote the posting station close to 
Step‘andsminda, as well as the mountain peak overlooking it, is due to Russian 
influence. The Georgian name for the mountain is Mqinvari. According to 
Weydenbaum, a well-informed authority, Russian travellers to Georgia towards . 
the end of the eighteenth century grew accustomed to refer to the posting station 
by the title of the local governor, and the appellation was subsequently applied 
` to the near-by mountain peak. (E. Weydenbaum, Pulevodstel po Kavkazu, 
Tiflis, 1888, pp. 285-6 ; see also a note m the Ta'rikh- Jevdet, Constantinople, 
1855, ni, p. 148.) August von Haxthausen, m the map appended to the first 
edition of his T'ranscaucasta (London, 1854), gives Kazbek for the mountain 
and Kazibeg for the posting station, although the form Kazbek alone appears 
in the German edition of 1856 ; Haxthausen remarks in the original edition, 
page 33: “The Kazbek received its name from the Russians, in honour 
of the chief, who lives at the foot of the mountain, in the village of Stephan- 
lzminde, and is very much devoted to the Russians: his name is Kasibeg, 
and the mountain is therefore properly called Kasibeg’s Kaja-Gora . . ." 
Freshfield gives much the same account in The ‘Exploration of the Caucasus, 
i, p. 85. The earlier form is preserved however in the Ossetic Qazibegati xox. 

(18) “ Mindori ” (dobeméoo) is the Georgian word for field, but it has 
not been possible to identify “ ados" with any known variety of game bird. 
It is, however, possible that de Grailly is here referring to the locality of Khada 
in the upper gorges of the Aragvi (see A. Gugushvili’s article “ Ethnographical 
and Historical Division of Georgia ", Georgsca, October, 1936, p. 61). 

(19) To be precise, the Aragvi joins the Kura or Mtkvari at Mtskhet‘a, 
whence the latter river passes through Tiflis and Azerbaijan to the Caspian. 

(20) For a full account of the life of this ecclesiastic, the Catholicos Antoni I, 
see B. S. Esadze, Letopis Gruzi, i, Tiflis, 1913, pp. 103-7, article by A. Khakha- 
nov entitled “ Zhizn' i deyatel’nost’ Katolikosa Gruzii Antoniya I”. Cf. also 
M. Tamarati, l'Eglise Géorgienne, Rome, 1910, pp. 378-384. Antoni was 
a cousin of Erekle, whose grandfather, Vakhtang VI, was brother of King 
lese, Antoni’s father. 

Apart from the accounts of Erekle’s character and outward appearance 
given in the works of Brosset and Allen, the following contemporary descrip- 
tions are worth noting: “ His external appearance shows majestic solemnity 
combined with heroism. During all the conversations which I have had with 
him, his discourse has been most full of reason, godliness, and enlightened 
respect for the law . . . All his dispositions manifest a ruler who understands 
how to govern his people.” (Mouravov to Panin, 3rd September, 1769: 
Cagareli, i, pp. 65-6.) “ Tsar Erekle is 52 years old, of medium height, has 
a longish, yellowish face, large eyes and a small beard (the Georgians do not 
shave their beards), and is extremely wily and a great horseman." (Report of 
Captain Yazikov, 1770: Cagareli, i, p. 183.) These reports may be compared 
with the impressions of two German missionaries, relating to the year 1782, 
and extracted from the “ Periodical Accounts relating to the Missions of the 
Church of the United Brethren, established among the Heathen”: “The 
Czar was then sixty-four years old, and wore a long black beard. He had a 
venerable and mild countenance, and was as much noted for his humanity 
as his military prowess. His mode of living was regular; he spent most of his 
time, either in transacting the business of the state, or in religious exercises, 
and devoted but a few hours to sleep. He had six sons and seven daughters : 
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the behaviour of the former was very cordial and unreserved.” (Klaproth, 
Travels, p. 420.) 

(21) Afterwards Giorgi XII (1798-1800), last King of Georgia. 

(22) The name of this village may probably be more accurately rendered 
as Mejvris-Khevi, or Mejoris-Khevi (see the maps of Vakhushti, Klaproth, 
and Karst). All these distances are greatly exaggerated, even supposing a 
devious route to have been taken. The distance from Ananuri to Dushet', 
given by de Grailly as 50 versts, is in reality only 161 versts (Weydenbaum, 
Pulevodstel', p. 284). Reference to any map shows that the other distances 
computed by de Grailly must be treated with similar distrust. 

(23) The name of this place would be more accurately given as Tskhinvali 
or Krtskhinvah. It has lately been renamed Staliniri. 

(24) De Grailly’s impressions are partly confirmed by a report from 
Mouravov to Panin written from Imereti on 12th October, 1769: .“ The 
inhabitants of Imeret'i are in the most poor and pitiful state: their princes 
and nobility wear clothes made of grey broadcloth. The common people are 
self-willed, proud, and insubordinate, and a large proportion of them go bare- 
foot, and are without a shirt to their back . . . So far as the person of their 
ruler Solomon is concerned, he 1s 35 years old, of medium height, pleasant of 
countenance, wears moustachios, shaves his beard, wears clothes of grey broad- 
cloth, and presents the appearance of a most brave and fearless warrior. He 
has a loaded gun and pistol, a sword and a large dagger always with him, 
as do all the other Imerians. In his conversation, he is very light-hearted 
and makes little differentiation when dealing with his subjects, so that whoever 
does not know him personally cannot distinguish him from the common 
people.” (Cagareli, 1, pp. 71-2.) 

(25) See the article “ Tiflis ", by V. Minorsky m Æ.I. On the monophysite 
doctrine of Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, and the history of the secession 
of the Armenian Church, see inter aha, A. A. Vasiliev, Histore de P Empire 
Byzanlan, Paris, 1932, 1, p. 126, René Grousset, Histotre de P Arménie, Paris, 
1947, pp. 234-7, and A. Harnack, History of Dogma, London, 1898, iv, pp. 
190 et seq. 

(26) This family of Tsitsishvili was among the most powerful Georgian 
aristocratic clans durmg the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. (Cf. Karst, 
Corpus,1, Part 2, Section 1, p. 224.) Another branch emigrated to Russia in 1724 
with Kang Vakhtang VI and adopted the Russianized surname of Tsitsianov. 
The most famous member of that line was Pavel Dmitrievich, Viceroy of the 
Caucasus under Alexander I. 

(27) This would seem to be the same missionary who later became Father 
Superior of the Tifhs Capucins, and whom Reineggs terms “‘ den dummsten 
Deutschen den nur jemals Triest hervorbringen konnte ” (Allgemeine Beschret- 
bung, i1, p. 345). In 1779, he was charged by Erekle with a diplomatic mission 
to Rome and Vienna, but died at Constantinople on his way to Europe. 
(Tamarati, P Eglise Géorgienne, pp. 639—640.) 

(28) The Ufimskiy Polk or Regiment took its name from the town of Ufa 
in the Orenburg Governorate. 

(29) This is by no means the only evidence we have of the predatory 
conduct of Todtleben's troops. (Cf. Weydenbaum, p. 186 ; Cagareh, 1, p. 292, 
and ii, Part 2, p. 258.) 
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(30) Akhaltsikhé, or New Fortress, ancient residence of the Atabegs of 
Samtskhé. The Manuscript refers to the town indiscriminately as Akalsakis, 
Akalkakis, Acalkakis, or Akalcakis: the first orthography has been adopted 
throughout. d 

(31) Georgian gho = People, nation, or army. 

MIO = Head. 
For the history of the Erist‘avate, see the chapter on “ The Ruling Classes "', 
in Allen’s History of the Georgsan People, pp. 231—249. 

(32) Russian sources give this officer’s name as Simon Cholakaev, which 
would indicate that its bearer was an emigré member of the Kakhet‘ian clan 
of Cholaqashvih. Todtleben was suspicious of Cholakaev from the first, and 
disapproved of his attempt to teach the Georgians the art of cannon-foundry 
(Todtleben to Count Z. G. Chernishev, 6th February, 1770 ; Cagareli, Gramoti, 
il, 2, p. v.) 

(33) It is clear that this is the same act of aggression complained of by the 
Mouravi of the Aragvi, Kaikhosro Cholaqashvili, in a letter to King Erekle 
printed by Cagareli, n, 2, .م‎ 

(34) This account of the organization of the Georgian army contains 
information of great interest, and supplements usefully the chapter “ Con- 
stitution Militaire de la Géorgie " in Karst’s Corpus, 1, Part 2, Section 1, pp. 
306—403. It is especially important as giving particulars of the old feudal 
levies in their last campaign before Erekle’s attempt to found a regular militia 
in 1774 (Edict on the Institution of military service, or “dmtooag”, 


Ist/12th January, 1774). For a general account of the operations, see “ The 
Battle of Aspindza ”, by J. Gogebashvili, Georgica, Nos. 4-5, 1937, pp. 293-305. 

(35) The Amilakhvari family of Gori took their name from the ancient title 
of Amir-Akhori, a dignity instituted in Georgia on the Persian model and 
meaning literally “ Chief of the Stable " or “ Grand Equerry ". In fact, the 
functions of the Amir-Akhori in medieval Georgia frequently corresponded to 
those of a kind of Lord-Lieutenant of the Realm, and deputy to the Minister 
of War or Amir Spasalari. (Cf. Allen, p. 258, and Karst, 1, Part 1, p. 39.) The 
Amilakhvari were latterly among the most turbulent of the Georgian nobility. 
Several members of the family were implicated in hostile designs against Erekle 
and obliged to take refuge m Russia, where their name was variously rendered 
as Amilakhorov or Amilakhvarov (cf. Butkov, i, p. 64). 

(36) This prince is David Orbeliani; another member of this family, 
Sulkhan Saba, is famous for his diplomatic mission to Louis XIV and as author 
of the first scholarly Georgian dictionary. 

(37) This may well be the same Iese Machabeli who is recorded as having 
acted as escort to the Russian officer Prince Kobulov on his mission to [meret 
in 1769.(Butkov, 1, p. 456). According to Vakhushti, the Machabeli were of 
Abkhazian origin. 

(38) Ivan Lavrent’evich L’vov (Butkov, 1, .م‎ 280), later accredited as 
Russian Envoy to Georgia. His reports have been published by Cagareli, 
Gramoti, vol. 1. 

(39) The Selenginskiy Polk took its name from Selenginsk on the River 
Selengi in the Zabaykalskaya Oblast’. In 1796 it was re-formed into the 41st 
Infantry Regiment. 

(40) Naum Nikolaevich Choglokov (1743-1798) was related through his 
mother to the Empress Elizaveta Petrovna. Catherine the Great refers to him 
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as an “ insubordinate and brainless young fellow ". He is said to have set out 
for Georgia with the expressed intention of “ becoming a King, or perishing 
on the scaffold’. After the incidents related by de Grailly, he was tried by 
Court Martial ard sentenced on 22nd April, 1771, to exile at Tobolsk. Paul I 
granted him a conditional pardon. (Russkey Pwograficheskw Slovar ; S. M. 
Solov'ev, Istoriya Rossii, Part 6, pp. 668-9; Cagareli, Gramoti, 1, pp. 222-6 
Sbornik Imperatorskogo Russkogo Istorscheskogo Obshchestwa, x, pp. 441-2, 
and also xiii, p. 50, letter from Catherine to Voltaire.) 

(41) The fortress of Adsquri or Adsqveri was situated on an inaccessible 
rock on the right bank of the Mtkvari or Kura. 

(42) Cf. Cagareh, i, pp. 105-9, and i, 2, p. 248; Butkov, i, p. 282 ; Weyden- 
baum, Aavkazskie Etyudi, p. 175; Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgte, i, 2, pp. 
220, 373; Prince David, Kratkaya Istoriya, p. 122; and Gogebashvili, The 
Battle of Aspindza, pp. 297-302. 

(43) This appears to be an inaccuracy, since it was Poti and not Akhaltsikhé 
which Todtleben proceeded to attack after the capture of Kutais. It is worthy of 
note that Kutaysov, later to become the notorious favourite of Paul I, at this 
time a boy, was among the Turkish prisoners taken at the capture of Kutas. 
He was baptized by the Russians and adopted a name recalling the place of his 
conversion from Islam. Todtleben’s project of an attack on Poti was unsuccess- 
ful, and resulted in losses among his men from fever and exhaustion. (Butkov, 
i, p. 285.) A Russian officer, Captain Yazikov, sent to try to reconcile Todtleben 
and the Georgian princes, reported that Todtleben openly denounced Solomon, 
calling him “ a Turk ", and making himself odious to all the Imerians : “ With 
the most lively distress I must mform Your Excellency that Count Todtleben 
has brought mors shame than praise upon our nation m this land.” (Despatches 
to Count Panin, 25th January and 27th February, 1771, in Cagareli, i, pp. 
282-295.) 

(44) Major-General Aleksey Nikolaevich Sukhotin (1726-21810), formerly 
a naval officer. His appointment was announced by the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in a Note to Erekle dated 20th January, 1771. His incompetent 
handling of affairs led to his trial by Court Martial and dismissal from the service 
on his return zo Russia. (Cagareli, i, pp. xxvii and 267-8; Russhey 
Biograficheskiy Slovar’.) 

(45) To be more precise, he continued Todtleben’s misguided project of 
besieging Poti, which can hardly be described as “ m the middle of Georgia "', 
being on the Bleck Sea coast. ^ 

(46) These peoples were the Kurdish villagers and tribesmen living round 
about Erivan, Kars, Bayazid, and Maku in the present-day frontier area 
between Turkey, Iran, and Soviet Russia, where there remains a large Kurdish 
population to this day. Other references to Erekle’s subjugation of the Kurds 
occur in Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, i, 2, p. 219 ; Butkov, i, p. 289 ; Cagareli, 
1, pp. 384-9. 

(47) The envoy in question, Prince Levan, was decorated with the order of 
St. Anne (Butkov, i, p. 287). The articles concerning Georgia in the treaty of 
Küchük-Kamarja, signed by the representatives of Russia and Turkey on the 
10th/21st July, 1774, are numbers 23 and 25 (G. F. de Martens: Recueil des 
Traités . . . des Pusssances et Etats de l’Europe, 2nd ed., Gottingen, 1817, vol. 
ll, pp. 311-17 ), which stipulate an amnesty for all Georgian subjects involved 
in operations against the.Porte, the release of all Georgian prisoners, the 
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renunciation of the tribute of male and female slaves formerly levied by the 
Porte, and religious toleration in Turkey’s Georgian provinces. Russia engaged 
herself to refrain from meddling with the affairs of Turkey’s Georgian subjects, 
and to restore the captured fortresses of Imeret‘i “to those to whom they 
anciently belonged ". This ambiguous phrase was interpreted by Solomon I 
to his own advantage, and he successfully resisted all Turkish attempts to regain 
possession of them (Weydenbaum, p. 192). Erekle was able to make an addi- 
tional separate peace with the Sultan on quite advantageous terms (Brosset, 
114510476 de la Géorgse, ü, 2, p. 223 ; Butkov, 1, p. 289). 
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Sadwes and Pesus 
(PLATE 20) 


By Mary Boyce 


HOTOGRAPHS of unpublished Parthian and Sogdian manuscripts wer 
taken recently in Berlin by Captain J. A. Dabbs, of the University o 
Austin, Texas, and sent by him to Professor Henning, who kindly allowec 
me to look through the Parthian material at once. One fragment, M 741 
proved to be of considerable interest. It contains portions of two hymns 
which are alphabetic and may therefore be presumed to be originel work ii 
Parthian. The device of beginning every verse with a letter of the alphabe 
limits each hymn to some twenty-four verses; but in this case the tm 
hymns are connected in their subject-matter and possibly formed par 
of a sequence. Several hymn-cycles have been identified in Parthian anc 
Middle Persian, but the alphabetic device is not used in any of them. The 
hymns in M 741 have as their subject two myths of the creation, following 
chronologically one upon the other. The narrative would be difficult to follow 
however, without some previous knowledge of the mythology, for the handling 
is poetic and allusive. Words and phrases occur which can be found in othe: 
similar texts, having been taken presumably from the prose scriptures whict 
were the authority for all later renderings of the Manichæan myths. The autho 
could assume a general familiarity with these scriptures, and so allow himsel: 
some freedom in his retelling of the stories. 

The first hymn, which contains a new Parthian name for a divinity, has fo: 
its subject the seduction of the Archontes and the descent of active evil to the 
earth. This myth, which has an important place in the Manichean cosmogony 
has received fairly full treatment by the opponents of Manichæism.! We now 
have also a number of Manichæan texts that deal with it, of which the mos! 
important is the Middle Persian manuscript Tiu 260 (= Mir. Man., i) 
where unfortunately the page containing the first part of the story, up to the 
growth of the plants, is missing. There are also passages in the Kephalaia ? anc 
allusions in hymns in the various Iranian dialects and in Turkish. 

The hymn in M 741 forms an interesting addition to this Manichæan material 
The verses a to s, i.e. the first two-thirds of the hymn, are missing. In the 
remaining portion the seducer of the male Archontes appears under the name 
of Sadwés. This name, which has not been recorded previously in Manichæar 
texts, appears in Pahlavi as Satwés, and is the Middle Iranian form of Avestar 
Satavaésa-. In our text it has evidently been used as a “ translation " for the 

1 See F. Cumont, Recherches sur le Manichéisme, 1, 54 ff. 

2 E.g. Keph. 3515-17, 8026-29 877-9, 1331210, 

3 For & recent discussion of the identity of the star Satavaësa see Henning, JRAS., 1942 
246 ff. In the Avesta Satavaësa is a masculine deity, but the character of gods who are identafiec 
with stars 18 not always very distinct. Satavaësa was, moreover, the opponent of the planet 


Anühitá, end was therefore linked ın religious books with that essentially female divinity. This 
may have led to a confusion, once all grammatical trace of gender had disappeared. 
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Maiden of Light; and as usually in such cases there is a reason for the 
equation of the Manichæan divinity with the Zoroastrian one. From the little 
that is said in tke Avesta of Satavaësa it is clear that this star was honoured as 
a divinity and garded as the helper of Tiétrya in the bringing of rain to the 
earth (see Yt. 8? 13%). The Maiden of Light, in her turn, was a supporting 
divinity, an evoeation not of Zarwàn himself, but of the Third Messenger. She 
was, moreover, she rain-goddess in the Manichæan pantheon. In Keph., xev, 
it is said that “ the form of the Maiden of Light ” evokes rain and hail, frost and 
snow, thunder and lightning from the demon-inhabited clouds. <A badly 
preserved Middle Persian fragment, M 292, records the same beliefs of the 
qnygrwën ; and there is a similar passage in M 140, a Sogdian text on The Five 
Resurrections (c£ Keph., xui) : (R) (6) ty štyq (T) mwrt']w ndy ewn (8) w'rty 'ty 
pry Bytyy (9) xw qnygrwën kwndy (10) skwn pw’ne’n zmyy (11) "mynyy wrty 
yh (12) pty'z ده‎ The third Resurrection : the Maiden of Light performs tt, from 
rains and clouds ceaselessly winter and summer, spring and autumn. 

In the anti-Manichæan section of the Skand Gumänik Viéär the rain-myth 
is closely connected with that of the seduction of the Archontes. The author 
states uncomprcmisingly that rain 18 the seed of the Archontes, and proceeds to 
tell the story of their seduction. The most recent editor of the text regards it 
es an error on the part of the Pahlavi writer to connect what he considers to be 
two separate myths?; but the Manichæan sources appear to me to support 
the Pahlavi account. According to them the characters are the same through- 
cut, and their astions are repeated. Moreover, to name the Maiden, in her role 
of seducer, Sadwés, i.e. rain-god, serves to emphasize the unity of the myth. The 
seduction of th» Archontes is told as a single incident, taking place at the 
beginning of the battle of redemption ; the production of rain, which is also part 
of redemption, is a recurrent event ; but it does not follow that the two are there- 
fore unconnected. The shouldering of the world by Atlas was a single act, the 
earthquakes which come as he shifts his load are a recurrent phenomenon, but 
the myth is one. The story of Sadwés and the demons, the origin of plants and 
the coming of rein, is a myth of the same category, intended to explain natural 
phenomena and to link them closely with the actions of the gods. 

The anti-Manichean writers name the seducing divinity variously as 
virgo, puellae pulchrae, virtutes, deazdaha x*arigg, and the Messenger. These 
discrepancies, which are paralleled in the Manichæan texts, arise naturally 
from the complexity of Manichæan thought, as Cumont remarked. The 
Messenger, as the leading divinity of the Third Creation, could be regarded 
£s acting through his evocation, the Maiden. The Maiden herself could become 
the Twelve Maidens, and it is possible that this metamorphosis was first made 
for the seduction. There is an interesting passage in a Turkish Manichæan 
hymn, Ti D 171, where there is mention of the goddess’s change of form: 
[Durch ?] Verardern der Gestalt, so wie die flammende Lacht-Gottin, die geliebte 

1 I owe this reference and the translation of the Sogdian to Professor Henning. 
3 P. J. de À enasce, Shand Gumanik Vicar, Fribourg, 1945, 260, n. to 14. 
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Tochter des Gottes Zárvan, des grossen Königs und Hymmel-Fiirsten* In some 
Coptic lines on the Maiden of Light in her role of seducer, the writer speaks of 
her by the same term (beloved Daughter) that is used in the Turkish text: 
The beloved Daughter of her Father, the blessed Maiden of Light, who puts to shame 
by her ineffable beauty the powers that are full . . .5 In this second text, however, 
there is no reference to a metamorphosis ; and even in the myth of the seduc- 
tion the Maiden is several times represented as a single goddess, as in the 
following Coptic passage: Die dritte ist die Jungfrau des Lachts, die herrliche 
Weisheit, die das Herz der [Archlonten und der Máchte hnrersst durch thre 
Ersohesnung ... In Mir. Man., i, also, the allusion is to a single divinity 
(hn srygr Eyrb cyhr ‘y yzd’n).4 It is probable that the Twelve Maidens were 
shadowy creatures, equated as they were with the twelve éahrddrift. When 
they are invoked in the Coptic psalms in place of the Maiden it is never with 
the poetic epithets that are applied to her herself, such as glorious, the Living 
Fire, the sweet one, the holy spiru, my Beloved. It is evident that the Maiden of 
Light as a distinot divinity had a vivid place in the imagination of the 
Manichæan worshippers; the use in this text of the name Sadwés serves to 
emphasize her individuality and her work in the ceaseless process of redemption. 

In his discussion of this myth Cumont properly insisted on its spiritual 
content, despite the grossness of its naturalism ; his contention receives support 
from the fact that the Parthians chose to equate the Maiden of Light, not with 
Anahita, “une Aphrodite astatique," as Cumont himself sought to do, but with 
her opponent, Satavaësa, known to us only as a rain-god. 

The second hymn on M 741 has an introductory verse which is outside the 
alphabetic scheme. After this the verses a to z are fully preserved, and a few 
words survive of the verses up tot. The subject-matter is the capture of Light 
by the dark powers and the creation of Man as its prison. The hymn thus con- 
tinues the story of the peopling of the earth, begun in the first one. An interesting 
point in it is the use of the proper name Pésiis. Professor Henning tells me that 
this name occurs several times in Sogdian as well as in Parthian manuscripts 
for the mate of Saklôn, i.e. for the great she-beast who bears Adam and Eve 
and is named Namraél by Theodore bar Koni, Nabróél by Michael the Syrian.* 
Saklón and Namraél appear frequently, though unfortunately without being 
named, in Mir. Man., i, where they are described as “the male and female 
Asréstàr, lion-shaped, lustful and savage, sinful and terrible ".5 Az itself enters 
into them, and they become its agents, teaching the other animals to feel desire 
and mate. In non-Manichæan texts the pair are referred to as daemones, and 
Saklôn is called the Prince of Fornication. There is naturally a tendency to 
view the begetters of mankind as more than mere animals, and in our present 

1 W. Bang, “ Manichæische Hymnen,” Muséon, xxxviii, 25. 

3 C. Allberry, À Manichwan Psalm. Book, ti, 213799, 

3 Schmidt-Polotsky, “ Hin Mani-Fund," Sb. Pr. Ak. W., 1933, 65. 
4 Mir, Man., i, 19836. 


5 Oumont, op. cH., 42 and n. 8. 
* Mir. Man., i, 19414, 
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text Pésüs has evidently been aggrandized, like her mate, and appears not only 
as the mother of mankind but also as Hyle personified. All matter being evil, 
Hyle, ‘ the mother of this world," is Evil itself, and may be identified with any 
of the manifestations of wickedness. In more than one Coptic passage it 8 
Hyle that is said to descend to earth in the rymg "wd qrmbg of the Archontes, 
there to fashion the plants and through them penetrate the bodies of the animals. 
Die Sünde, die aus den Archonien heraussprang, welches die Hyle ist, ste sieg 
auf hin zum Bslde des Gesandten, sie wurde abgeschnitten von [jenem] Orte aus 
und kam herab zur Erde) Hyle, the Az of Mir. Man., i, enters into Saklôn 
and Pésiis; it is through her power that these two, who have not themselves 
seen the Third Messenger, are able to form their children, Adam and Eve, in 
his likeness: ste haben Adam und Eva nach dem | Bilde des] Erhabenen gebildet 
durch die Kraft der Sünde, die [das Bild des] Gesandten gesehen hat.* It would not 
be difficult, therefore, to identify Péstis with the Hyle that informed her, and to 
ascribe powers to her beyond those of the most monstrous of beasts. 

The manuscript M 741 consists of a single page, fairly well preserved. The 
text, which is clearly written in a small hand, is set out in verses of two lines 
each, with the space of one verse between them. The cæsura in each line 8 
marked by a single large dot. There is room for ten verses to a page, and space 
above them for a headline; but unfortunately this space has been left blank, 
or bore a title written in some coloured ink which has faded completely. 


M 741 

(R) (1) (a) 'st'nyd rwin ’c hw o He 3 takes the Light away from 
pd ws gwng u brhm it in many forms and fashions 4 ; 
(b) pd nmr u pd 'stfto by gentle means and harsh, he 
`e bnd wys’hyd bstg’n releases the captives from 

bondage. 
(2) (a) pw’cyd wx|y]byy jywhr o He purifies his own Life, and 
u dhyd nmyzyšn ’w hwyn encourages 5 them to move 
(b) kw wzynd pdyc hw dydn o after the apparition and to follow 

u hxsynd ’w hw p’dgyrb the form. 


1 Keph., 1872-36, 

2 Keph., 1381915, The whole of the first part of ch. ln is devoted to the question of how the 
Abortions were able to make Man in the shape of the unseen God. 

3 Presumably the Third Messenger, chief of the redeeming gods. “It” must here mean 
the world. I 

4 For brhm see Henning, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1944, 108-118. 

5 For nmyzyén see Henning, BBB., 68, on 503. 

‘1.0 the Archontes fettered in the sky. Cf. Ephraim (on the Maiden of Light) : she mantfested 
her beauty to the Archons, so that they were ravished to run after her (C. W. Mitchell, S. Æphraim's 
Prose Refutations, I, 1x1). 


Bright Sadwés shows her form 1 
to the Demon of Wrath? He 
cries out to her as his own (1), he 
thinks she is the essence (of 
Light).? 


He sows... he groans* when 
he no longer sees the form. Light 
18 born in the sphere: she gives 
it to the higher Powers. 


The dirt and dross flows from him 
to the earth. It clothes itself in 
all phenomena, and is reborn in 
many fruits.* 


The dark Demon of Wrath is 
ashamed, for he was distraught 
and had become naked. He had 
not attained to the higher, and 
had been bereft ؟‎ of what he had 
achieved. 


He left the body an empty shell 
and descended in shame. 

He covered himself in the womb ? 
of the earths, whence he had 
risen in brutishness.® 
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o(y)hrg sdwys rwšn o 
nm'yd 'w hw “mg 

pd wxybyy °w hw dr'wyd o 
prm’yd kw b(w)n ’st 


[q]ryd (d)[ . . ](t) "bxrwayd o 
kd ny wynyd p'dgyrb 

pd “s[py](z) rwën z’yd o 

u dhyd 'w 'bryn z wrn 


rymg ’wd qrmbg o 
'e hw teyd pd zmbwdyg 


pdmweyd hrwyn dydn 0 
pd ws b'wg "jyd 


Bfrsyd hw ‘mg tryg o 
cy pdrwft u bwd brhng 


`w bryn ny pry’b’d o 
u 'e pdr'st bwd 'h'z [plrewdg 


tnb’r twsyg wz'do 

'dr waxt pd &rmgyft 

^w zmyg'n gr b pdmwxt o 
"o kw sd pd mgwnyft 


(3) (6) Possibly b(y)n. 


(4) (a) (t) very doubtful; scarcely d[rz}. 
(4) (b) Restoration suggested by Professor Henning. 


leyhrg (or cyhr) is the word generally used for the appearance of the gods in this myth. 
See Mir. Man, 1, 196"? (of the Third Messenger), 198% (of the female divinity), Mir. Man, ii, 


cyhrg is also used for the form assumed by Christ upon earth (see Henning, 


912 
(3) (a) 
(b) 


n 30 (of both). 


Trans. PAsl. Sce., 1944, 112). 5 
2 The Demon presumably typifies the chamed Archontes, spoken of in the plural in (21 (a). 
3 The translation is doubtful. 
* The groamng of the demons comes to our ears as thunder; see Ephram, transl. Kessler, 


Mans, 300. 


s C£. Augustine, De nat. boni, Ch. 44 (Baur, 216): Id vero, quod adhuc adversi generis maculas 
portas, . . . descendit, aique arboribus ceterisque planiaitonibus ac satis omnibus miscetur . . . 

ê Thus reading was suggested by Professor Henning, who refers to Pahl. 9 wey 
(Gr. Bd. 43°) == free from, empty of, construed with az (on which, differently, Bailey, Zor. 
Problems, 83, :1 3). 


pa 


.; Mir. Man, i, 1779, gbr ‘y zmyg; and Keph., 


?gr'b = womb < *grüb(A)a-, of. Skt. garbha-, Av. garawa-, Pahl. 
W.-L., i, 116, 'c smn ‘wd zmyg grb.. 


17739, Gebarmutter aller Erden (Henning). 

5 The abstract form of this word has not hitherto been recorded. For the meaning of the adj. 
seo Henning, Trans. Phu. Soc., 1944, 111. The ‘mg represents in this verse the active spirit of 
Hyle, which now abandons the fettered Archontes to inhabit the earth. 
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Brilliant 1 .. 
they become... 
through these... 


(8) (a) nys'gyn mf.. ](k)[ 
](b)wynd 
(b) pd ‘ym(y)[n 


(The space of a verse left blank.) 


Redeeming ?. ..... 
along the straight path ... 


Lo, the great kingdom of redemp- 
tion awaits on high, ready for 
those who Know,’ so that they 
find peace therein at last. 


The sinful, dark Pésüs runs 
hither and thither in brutish- 
ness, to the upper and the lower 
limbs she gives no peace at all. 


She seizes, she binds the Light in 
the six great bodies: in earth 
water and fire, wind plants and 
animals.“ 


She fashions it in many shapes, 
she moulds 1t in many figures ; 
she fetters 5 it in a prison, that 
it may not mount up on high. 


(9) (a) mwzšyg (lf 
(b) [p](d) rz(w)r pn(d)'n. 


(V) (10)(a) "o "br wnwh (p)[r](x)[y]ayd o 


hw mwx& Éhrd'ryft wzrg 
(b) pdr'st'w z'nynd'no 
kw 'stym pd hw 'ngwynd 


(11) (a) bzkr pysws tryg o 
pd mgwnyft hrw’gwe 0 
(b) "w 'bryn u 'dryn hnd’m o 
'ngwn hmgye ny dhyd 


(12) (a) gy(r)w[y)(d) (bn)dyd rwkn o 
pd hwyn Éwh tnb'r wzrg 
(b) pd zmyg b u'dwro 
wd d'Iwg wd d'md'd 


(13) (a) dysyd pd ws cyhrg o 
ng'ryd pd w(s) p'dgyrb 
(b) prg’cyd pd bndyst’n o 
kw ny sn’) Pw] bwrzw'r 


1 According to general practice the alphabetical series finishos with the letter n. The final 
verse may be in praise of a divmity, possibly the Third Messenger. 
4 This introductory verse 1s outside the alphabetical scheme. The second hymn bogins 


properly with 10 (a). 


3 It ıs interesting to find the ordinary verb of knowing used here for religious gnosticiam 


* 1.e. the four elements of Greek philosophy (fire, air, water, earth) with the addition of plants 
and animals (Henning), 

* The meaning of prg’c- has been guessed from this passage. If 16 is correct, Professor Henning 
compares Sogd. prk’s “incarceration” (SCE., 33, P 7, 42, 64) with the verb Man. prkét-, 
prqys-, Buddh. prk’ydt’yt, P 6, 151 (BSOAS., xi, 785), “ to imprison,” see BBB., 96 on 574, and 
as regards the finals refers to Parth. 'gwe: Pers. ayó3, and Sogd. Gkuyd-, àkóc- “ suspend ” . 
Pahl., Man. M. Pers. dgustan < *akudian (the discrepancy is found only in syllables that begin 
with k- and 18 therefore probably due to assimilation or dissimilation). 
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(14).(a) hrw'gwo wfyd "wd neynyd o She weaves! on all sides, she 
phrgb'n hyrzyd 'Z ’br builds up; she sets a Watcher 
(b) ”z wd ’wrjwg 'd hw o over ib, Greed and Lust were 

kyrd ’hynd h’mbnd made its fellow-captives.? 
(15) (al wyw wyg ng myxto She mixed destructive Air 4 into 
pd hwyn &wh tnb'r wzrg those six great bodies. She builds 
(b) dysyd wxybyy tnb’ro up her own body, but MD 


the sons of those. 


u wygnyd ’w hwyn z dgn 


(16) (a) z wr n rwšn n ’c ’bro The Light Powers above dis- 
pdrwbynd h(rw)yn Smg n comfit all demons of wrath, the 
(b) z'dgn ey hw pysws o sons 5 of that Pésiis, who is in a 
cy (’)st pd *bryn wy'g higher place. 
(17) (a) jywhr[...... nlh)jynd[o] | Life......... they curb (?) 
Dm ]twsygkrynd | .......... they empty ...’.. 
با‎ RE لو مقت وض جد‎ A aus ee SSES 
eee Iyn ZBIVIU- — — lh RS AE A taken out 
(18) 1G iwi oi Met woe tamara Sua S am dentate U arate bs 
E "(diui zhe — — o0 — xe E ERES lower (?) child 
(Suku pawuspunamauskakusau ا ل‎ ROS TOP: 
[35 wx uay br Demand. č —— aux epee they increase 
LOA "————— erem EUM 
rct vm سوط( )ل‎ zwm (sic) .......... the higher Powers 
[Deas سس‎ eva xam. dud Sides dc droites a e 
PU PIC ]kwhunyzw(nd) ......... poor and needy 
16 (b) Not sufficient room for (b)si ; 1mtial' almost certain. 
1 wf. = “to weave” (/vab(h)) قد‎ not otherwise recorded in Parthian. In Sal. Man. St. 


wf- = “to spit" ( V vam). The reference here is clearly to the linking of Man to the demons and 
stars in the sky. Cf. Mir. Man., 1, 196354-87 ; also the Sogd. text M 178, 124 (BSOAS., xi, 312, 
and 313, n. 8). In the latter also the verb “ to weave " (w’f-) 1s used. 

3 Of. Mir. Man., i, 200191, There the watch is apparently set by Saklin (‘wy 'erydtr'n e'r'r). 

5 i.e. the particles of Light were shut into the human body with evil Geures. Cf. Mir. Man., 
i, 1961-16; i, 3001-5, 

* Professor Henning suggests that wéo (<< Av. vayu-) wigünag may be the darx element 
opposed to crdāw frawardin, 1.6. the dark °“ ether ". Three of the dark elements are named m the 
M. Pers. text 813 V4—6 (Henning, NGGW. 1932, 216, and n. 5); other liste are cited by Polotsky, 


Pauly-Wiss.. Suppl. vi, 249a; but no comprehensive list is known for Parthian. (Pahl. M) = breath 
has been reed as wen by Bailey, BSOS., vu, 1033, 83-4; but connected with vayu- by Nyberg, 
J.A., 1929, i, 302). 

5Phrases such as “ Hyle and her sons " occur frequently in the Coptic psalms (e.g. Allberry, 
op. cù., 5417, 108%). The meaning of the last line of this verso is obscure. 
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APPENDIX 

The Parthian manuscript M 737, which I have Professor Henning’s kind 
permission to publish, contains part of an alphabetical hymn to the Third 
Messenger. The first few lines are about the seduction of the Archontes, and 
coincidences in expression between them and the first hymn in M 741 led me to 
append the text here. M 737 consists of the top part of a single page, con- 
taining parts of one hymn from £ to m, and from š to final n: and the opening 
lines of another hymn. The text is written continuously, and there is no 
punctuation except for the one or two large dote which separate one verse from 
the next. The handwriting is clear, and the surviving part of the manuscript 


little damaged. 
' M 737 
Title : (V) nrysfyzdyg Hymn to Narisaf Yazd 
(R) ةط(‎ š 
(R) (1) fr wt qrmbg cy ’c hwyn (2) wyz’wg Thedarknessand dross exuded (?) 


by them you shake + down to the 
world. The Yaksas and Demons 
become ashamed, but the Light 
was freed from bondage. 

You are Lord, Ruler and Prince 
of this world of seven climes, and 
of the Powers. You convulse the 


wyÉnyh ‘dr °w zmbwdyg (3) ooyx8’n 
dywn bwynd šrmjd "wt (4) rwën 
'()z d. bwt ’c bndgyft oo 


(5) xwd'(y ")yy Shrd’r 'wt 'xkynd cy 
(6) ‘ym hft qy&fr šhr u z'wr'n o (7) Iwg 
"wt hmg d'm h’mtwxme’n (8) [w]sn'd 


ywzyh kw  bwxtg  bwynd (9) world and all creation for the 
[o my]hrb()[n ..... Jg nl 2 coss ] sake of the Kindred,? that they 
may be redeemed. Kind... 
(Eight verses missing.) 


They go to the Heaven of Light, 
where the Gods dwell and are at 
peace. They receive as their 
Nature the original splendour ? 
of the radiant Palace and are 


(10) swynd °w grdm’n rwünyn kw 
(11) yzd'n prxyzynd ’wt ‘ngwynd o 
(12) tlw’r b’myn nxwyn ptbg (13) cyhrg 
‘st’nynd u wySmnynd o (14) nys'gyn 
pdmwg pdmweynd u (15) jywynd 


y wyd’n ’ndr whyšt o rwe¥’d joyful. They put on the res- 
plendent Garment, and live for 
ever in Paradise. 

Roézsad. 
(One line blank.) 


To you we pray, Mar Mani, 


(16) °w tw ng ym mrym’ny ’xëd(’g) 


(V) 


(17)[....... JO [...... Je @)[..J merciful... 


1 widan-“ shake out ", from Jan- shake " (Henning) ; on related words see Bailey, BSOS., vu, 
777. Cf. M 80, 62, Ayrzyd dyw'n Pr prm'ng pzdyd wyd’nyd "s (sic) gryw waybyh “ abandon the 
demons’ dark thoughts, drive them away, shake them out from your minds ”. 

1 i.e. the Family of Light. For the phrase log... yuzyh of. Mir. Man., ui, m 26: yuzyb 
zmyg ‘wt smn (also addressed to Narisaf Yazd}. 

3 pibg ocours in a number of Parthian hymns and has been translated by Professor Henning as 
“ splendour " (as from *patitapaka-), a meaning which appears to satisfy each context. The word 
must therefore be distinct from that represented by Hebr. patbüg (see Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 73). 


Inscriptions Pehlvi des Plats Sassanides 
du Musée de l'Ermitage 
By R. GHIRSEMAN 


ANS les Mémoires du Comité des Orientalistes,! F. A. Rosenberg a publié 

une coupe sassanide inédite, entrée il n'y a pas longtemps au Musée de 

l'Exmitage, et qui avait appartenu avant au Musée de l'Oural. Son décor 

comprend le sujet bien connu de la chasse du roi Bahram Gor,? et est semblable 

& celui du plat qui appartint à l'ancienne collection Likhatcheff et qui est 
conservé au Musée de Kazan.? 

Le plat de l'Oural porte une inscription gravée sur la partie extérieure du 
fond. F. A. Rosenberg publie cette inscription ainsi que deux autres qui sont 
gravées en vointillé, au méme endroit, sur deux autres coupes sassanides. Pour 
simplifier la comparaison, nous les reproduisons dans l'ordre donné par 
Rosenberg. 

1°) Coupe de Kazan (J. Smirnoff, Argenterie Sassanide, Pl. XXVIII, 
N° 56), inscription chez R. N° 1. 

2°) Coupe de Malzoff (J. Smirnoff, op. cit., PL XX XII, No 60), inscription 
chez R. N^ 2. 

3°) Coupe de l'Oural (F. A. Rosenberg, op. cit., Pl. I et fig. 3), inscription 
chez R. N° 3. 

Voici les lectures proposées par Rosenberg : 

1) sng denür drym (ZWZW) 2 pérozan “Prix 3 dinars 2 drachmes, 
Périzan ". 

2) pérozün x" ES denür 3 sng “ Propriété de Pérozàn, prix 4 dinars ". 

3) miroozët y"ES dear 1(?) W drym (ZWZW) 3 sng “ Propriété de 
Mitrbozet, prix 1 (?) dinar et 3 drachmes ”. 

Rosenberg lit le premier mot de l'inseription 1: sng, pers. “ poids, prix, 
pierre précieuse ". Le second mot pour Rosenberg est dinar 4 parce que le 
troisiéme est un idéogramme ZWZW ou ZBIN qui signifie drachme. 

Mais, dans l'inseription N° 2, les trois premières lettres du mot déndr sont 
écrites, reconnaît Rosenberg, de telle facon qu'on peut croire à la lettre y; la 
lettre r est soit oubliée, soit attachée à la lettre suivante, de sorte qu'on peut 
hre denar 3 ou dénà 4. Plus loin, Rosenberg reconnaît que dans le même mot 
de l'inscription 3, les lettres ressemblent encore plus à un x, et qu'on peut, 
peut-être, le lire (premier mot de la seconde ligne) ysraw ; toutefois, ce savant 
maintient sa lecture denar, et, des deux lettres qui suivent, il prend la première 
pour le chiffre 1 et la seconde pour la conjonction W, tout en reconnaissant 
que celle-ci 2st absolument inutile à cette place. 

Cette lecture adoptée, Rosenberg est surpris que la valeur soit trop faible 
pour ces plats. Trois dinars or de l'époque correspondent à 374 francs or. 


1 Zapiskt Kollegust Vostokovedov, t.v., pp. 137-144. 

3 Ibid., PL I. 

3 Ibad., Pl. II. 

4 Qu'il reconnaît avoir trouvé en “ forçant ” la lecture. 
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D'autre part, il se demande comment expliquer le fait que, si le plat No 1 est 
évalué à 3 dinars et 2 drachmes, et le No 2 à 4 dinars, le N° 3 ne porte que le 
prix de 1 dinar et 3 drachmes, ce qui est une estimation vraiment trop basse. 
Rosenberg suppose que la valeur artistique ne pouvait pas étre la cause de 
cette différence de prix. 

Ces trois inscriptions furent aussi publiées (parmi sept autres) par 
E. Herzfeld, chez qui le N° 7 correspond à notre N°1; le N°6 au N°2 et le 
N° 8 au No 3. Herzfeld lit le premier mot de notre N° 1 aussi sng, mais le second, 
il le lit ka@sak avec la signification de “ pierre, poids ", et suppose qu'il s'agit 
d’une mesure de poids plus élevée que le dinar, ou peut-être d’une mesure 
d'orfévre.? 

La lecture sng du premier mot de l'inscription N° 1, et qui est le dernier dans 
les Nos 2 et 3, est difficilement acceptable. La derniére lettre ne peut pas étre 
un g.; avec sa barre horizontale très longue, c'est un b qui, à la fin des mots est un 
tou e. Le mot doit done se lire sn3 ou sim gw qui est en usage aujourd’hui 
encore dans le persan moderne, avec le sens de “ plat, plateau " en métal. On a 
généralement tendance à le confondre avec óm& >> et à lui donner la 
même origine que celle de ce terme qui dérive du nom de la Chine, et qui est 
employé pour désigner la porcelaine — produit connu en Iran et venant 
effectivement de Chine. Dans ce cas, rien ne justifierait pour un même sens une 
différence de graphie. D'autre part, aujourd’hui encore, le sens de sînî ne 
s'attache nullement à la porcelaine mais à un plat ou plateau en métal, 
exclusivement.’ 

De fait, l'origine du mot sint est toute différente. On le trouve dans le 
vocabulaire suméro-accadien (sennu, šennu), avec le sens de “ cuivre, bronze, 
métal en général,“ avec le sens secondaire de “ récipient en bronze ".5 Avec 
le même sens, ce mot est passé à l’hébreu et, selon toute probabilité, dans 
Paraméen d’où il a dû venir dans le pehlvi, non pas comme la majorité des mots 
araméens, en idéogramme, mais probablement comme un terme “ technique ” 
d’emprunt, utilisé depuis des siècles par le commerce international. A l’époque 
sassanide le sens de sint devait encore être “ objet en métal ”. En effet, on le 
trouve dans une inscription pehlvi gravée sur une carafe sassanide du Musée de 
l'Ermitage.9 La valeur de “ plat, plateau en métal ” ne doit dater que du temps 
de l'Islam. 


1 Arch. Miti. aus Iran IV, pp. 165440. 

2 Alipernsche Inschriften, p. 231. H. dit, à propos de ga lecture : “ man konnte auch dénar 
lesen ”. 

3 Je remercie M. N. Rast, le distingué iraniste d'Ahwaz, qui a eu la bonté de faire des 
recherches dans tous les anciens dictionnaires de la langue persane, et dont les conclusions étayent 
notre thèse. Le sens du mot sin + i est “plat en or, argent, owvre ou bronze ", jamais associé 
à porcelaine. 

* G. Dossin, Debir, Le Muséon 1x (1948), pp. 31-41; idem, Le vocabulaire de Nuzi SM N 2550. 
Rev. d'Assyr. xli (1949), pp. 25-8. 

5 Lettre de M. Dossin du 24 nov. 1949. 

° J. Smirnoff, op. oit., PL XLVI, No 80. 
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Rosenberg avait raison de penser à ysrdv dans le second mot de l’inseription 
N91. La première lettre de ce mot dans nos deux autres inscriptions ne peut 
même pas être lue autrement que y. Il renonga toutefois à cette lecture à 
cause du premier mot qui était, selon lui, sng. Toutes trois, ces inscriptions 
emploient cet adjectif qualificatif de stint avec le sens de °“ réputé, de bonne 
renommée " I] faut remarquer la transcription de ce mot qui n'est pas vocalisé 
à la premiére syllabe, et ceci pourrait, peut-étre, servir d'indication pour 
la date de l'inscription. 

La lecture de l’idéogramme ZWZW “ drachme” ne rencontre pas de 
difieulté,? mais pour la lecture des chiffres, Rosenberg ainsi que Herzfeld ne se 
sont pas rendus compte de ce que les signes qui suivent “ drachme ” expriment 
non pas des unités mais des centaines, qu'indique la haste verticale à la fin. 
Ceci fait pour les plats Nos 1 et 3, deux cents drachmes. 

Ainsi, la lecture que'je propose serait : 

No1) smi ysräv DRAXM 200 piruëän 
“ Objet en métal de bonne qualité (de) 200 drachmes. (Propriété) de 
Piruéan." 

No2) prruëän y" ES ysrav sni 
“ Propriété de Piruéan. Objet en métal de bonne qualité." 

N° 3) mirbotet x“ES ysrav sn; DRAXM 2005 
“ Propriété de Mitrboëot. Objet en métal de bonne qualité (de) 200 
drachmes." 

Selon toute vraisemblance, il s'agit d'une estimation et non du poids du 
métal employé. ll ni'est malheureusement impossible de le vérifier, Smirnoff 
ne donnant pas le poids de ces objets. A priori, ce prix, traduit en poids 
(1 drachme à l'époque sassanide, variait entre 3.65 et 3.95 grammes d'argent), 
correspondrait a environ 800 grammes d'argent, ce qui est le poids moyen d'une 
coupe sassanide. 

La lecture de ces trois inscriptions se trouve confirmée par une autre, jamais 
encore étudiée, et qui est gravée sur une coupe en argent de l'Exmitage,* que 
Trever attribue à l'art gréco-bactrien.5 J'ignore les raisons pour lesquelles on 
croyait que cette inscription était “ araméenne ", puisqu'on y trouve exacte- 
ment la même formule ê que sur les trois plats étudiés plus haut (fig. 4). 

sni I ysrav [y]rzade 3 + 20 dënr . 

“ Objet en métal de bonne qualité. (Propriété) de [X]urzàd. (Prix) 23 
dinars.” 

Le poids de la coupe est 847.3 grammes. Les 23 dinars correspondent à 230 


1 H. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch . . . ii, p. 110. 

3 Voir en dernier lieu H. Bailey, BIOS. xin (1949), p. 129. 

3 Le mot drachme et les chiffres qui le suivent ont dû être ajoutés après coup, ce qui explique 
le petit trait qui les sépare du mot yards. 

* J. Smirnoff, op. ot., PL XX XVIII, 67. 

5 K. V. Trever, Monuments de l’art gréco-bactrien, Moscou-Léningrad, 1940, pp. 81-7 et 
PI, 18-21, 

Sauf Pizafat qui ne se trouve que dans celle-ci. 
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drachmes, ou environ à 874 grammes d’argent. La différence entre le prix et le 
poids du métal employé serait d’environ 37 gr. d’argent ou dix drachmes = un 
dinar. Il faut croire que cette somme représentait le prix du travail. 

Il est certain que du point de vue du style, cette coupe ne parait pas provenir 
d'un atelier de |’ “ aire " sassanide, et fut, sans doute, exécutée dans un des 
pays de la périphérie, en Bactriane ou même, peut-être, au Nord de l'Oxus. 
Certaines réminiscences de l'art hellénistique sont évidentes; toutefois le 
costume du prince est plutôt d'une époque tardive, proche de la fin des 
Sassanides. Le nom du propriétaire ne manque pas d'intérêt : on connaît deux 
personnages qui le portent: l'un est l'ispehbed de Rustamdar au Mazandéran, 
qui régna de 695 à 7251; le second est le frère du choresmshah qui s'empara 
du pouvoir à l’époque de la conquête arabe et qui chercha, semble-t-il, à 
introduire en Choresmie des réformes inspirées du mouvement mazdakite.? 
Tous deux étaient donc contemporains de la conquête arabe de Î Asie centrale. 
Paléographiquement, rien ne s'oppose à ce qu'on attribue cette date (fin du 
vu siècle — début du vir) à l'insoription. 

1 F. Justi, Irantsches Namenbuch, p. 180. 


38. P. Tolstov, Po sledam drevne-choresmiyskoi tzivilzaizu, Moscou-Léningrad, 1048, 
pp. 221 gs. 


Irano-Indica IV 


By H. W. Bamry 
CONTENTS 
l. prüva, p. 920. 6. vüiya, p. 931. 
2. éandana, p. 926. 7. ace, p. 032. 
3. khara, p. 930. 8. éimje, p. 033. 
4. pemjar-vagüri, p. 930. 9. praña parame, p. 934. 
5. ggosta, p. 931. 10. plávi, p. 937. 


l. prüva- ° military post, fort ' 
KHOTANESE word prü bas already appeared in print in the article 
Gandhari (BSOAS 11. 765), but it could not at that time be explained. 
Since then a bilingual source has brought the solution. 
1. A phrase hamdara prü can be traced in the following documents :— 
Kha 0213 d, 2 a (edited BSOAS 11. 765), ganam küsi 2 hamdara pri budë 
‘she brought 1 two küsa-measures of wheat to the Inner Military Post’. 
Or 11244. 8 a 3, hamdtra prrū teve ° went to the Inner Military Post’. 
Or 11252. 5 a 10, hamdara prrii tsve. 
5a 1l, <ham>dara prru (sve. 
15 a 6, tarau stam hamdsra pru bba” ? pajsds. 
30. 8 /// prü jsau siya? parau /// ‘... from the Inner Miltary 
Post for you would go out; an order...’ 
34. 9 kvamdi hamdira pri hasda yudads ‘ the men made a report 
(or petition, hasda) to the Inner Military Post’. 
Hedin Wooden document B7 al, spdta sudärrjä hamdira pri vagin dma 
miri gisis 20 2 ys tcasa 20 bests ° Military officer Sudärrjäm: at the 
Inner Military Post Vagivi's servant demanded müra-coins 22 thousand 
four hundred and twenty ’. 
Hedin 3 v 5 mara hamdsra pri haurgfis ° to be delivered here to the Inner 
Military Post ’.4 
From these texts something could be deduced. There was movement to the 
pri (buda ° brought’, tsve ‘ went’); a report could be made (hasda yudäds) ; 
an order could go out (tsiya), and the military official (spate translates sendpats 
‘troop leader") Sudärrjäm who is often named in the documents is concerned 
with the pri. 
The word hamdara has been taken here to be handara- ‘ internal, inner’, 
rather than kandara- ‘ other’. Even so, the spelling without final -& or -é would 
seem to show a compound hamdara-prü ‘ inner priiva-’. In the Niya Kharosthi 


1 If bugdämçdi) were read, we should have ‘ they brought '. 

2 lysba’ 18 Tibetan iib ‘all’, 

3 For tsiya. . 

t An editzon of the British Museum documents with signature Or has been in the banda of 
the printer since 1042. An edition of the Hedin documenta 18 almost ready and will be shortly 
in the hands of the printer. 
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once in no. 291 abhyadara ‘inner’ occurs in the phrase abhyadara 71.1 
It is rendered by T. Burrow (BSOS 7. 787) ‘inside the capital’ and in his 
"Translation, p. 52, “into the capital’. This abhyadara is older abhyantara-. 

2. The interpretation of prüva- was found in the Khotanese Sudhana- 
Avadana (of which an edition is now 1n the hands of the printer). In this story 
the kinnari Manoharü, daughter of the kinnara king Druma, had become a 
captive among men and had wedded the prince Sudhana. In her husband's 
absence on a military expedition a plot was formed to kill her. She escaped into 
the forest and visited a friendly sage (rst), with whom she left a message for her 
husband if he wished to seek her out in Kinnara-dvipa. When later Sudhana 
visited the rsi he received the message in the same words. The Khotanese 
version of the Sudhana story is preserved 1n three texte: P 2957 ; P 2025, with 
the continuation in P 40898; and Ch 00266. Of these, the first text, P 2957, 
stands somewhat apart from the other two in orthography, order of lines, and 
variant passages. 

Manohara’s words to the rsi are the following :— 

P 2957. 125-6. 

khü jsam hiáti kaidara-dvipa dikhyam karyäm [58 — 

prrüvald ji pa-sse vari yiksé’ samautta 

ramniji [7% kathi daittà hesü tti js&m küsdi ~ 
‘when then he arrives in Kinnara-dvipa with troubles and toils, there are 
stationed as military guards five hundred yaksas. He will see a jewelled city, 
pavilions, and likewise palaces ’. 
Notes. 

1. kasdars (d < md > nd < nn) ' kinnera ”, see BSOAS 10. 583. 

2. prrüsaks is plural: the scribe of P 2957 has frequently put -4 and -d in 
place of -a (even in jsd, jst, for jsa ‘ from’). Similarly, küsds is plural for küsda. 
The word prüvaka- is made from prüva- with the adjectival suffix -ka- ° connected 
with ’, hence ° men of the military post’. 

3. samautia- ' stationed, posted, assigned ; equipped’. The present base 
is sameya- (Siddhasära 4 r 1), the preterite either samautia- or samaya- 
(P 2957. 85, samayamds, 3rd plur.). These forms point to samev-: samaulla-, 
samevüia-, and can be traced to a Middle Indian Prakrit *samdpay- from 
samappay-, Old Ind. samarpay- ‘to hand over, assign, equip with’, with 
-üp- < -app- as àj- < ajj- in Khotan. äjīs- ‘desire’ (BSOAS 13. 134). The 
Khotanese infinitive occurs in Or 11252. 13 a 1, spgéara parstai samautls ‘he 
condescended to appoint the guards’; and a verbal noun samauct, as in 
Dumaqu F11, nva samauci hiri pajstia ° according to specification demand 
(2nd plur.) the money °’. In P 2025. 189 and Ch 00266. 123 samautta- corresponds 
to P 2957. 7b, sa(ma»rthà ‘equipped with’, which is a meaning of Pali 
samappsia. The passage containing the present is Siddhasara 4 r 1, ts Sijgfia 
sameyäña ‘ they must be co-ordinated ’, in Tib. so*sor sbyar-ro. 


1 With kutaniya- cf. Khotanese kvana- in the passage quoted Asta Major, n.s. I, 46, from 
P 5538 a 81. 
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P 4089 a 12-12. 
khu mi tti kedara-dviphapija 1 prruva hiéta 
varae ® pa-sal yaksa samautta 
khu mi vara hiáta tti küsta byehe’. 
‘when so he comes to the men of the military post of Kinnara-dvipa, there 
appointed are five hundred yaksas. When he reaches there, where will he 
then find me ?’ 
Notes. 
1. dvipha occurs in P 2025, 158, gara gadamdya baida kasdara-dvipha ° on 
mount Gandhamadana, Kinnara-dvipa ’. 
2. prruoà is plural to pruvaa-, formed from prüva- by the adjectival suffix 
-a (older -Ea), as in E kasparaa- ° of Kashmir’, ttarraa- ‘ thirsty’, hvatanaa- 


* of Khotan ’. 

Ch 00266. 134-0. 
khü mi tti kaidara-dvipa cada vi hista 
varai ‘ida pa-sai yaksa stare samatta 
khu mi vara hista maha tti küsta byehai 

Notes. 


Here prruva is absent. Instead we have tcada (written cada) ° vicinity ’. 
‘ When so he then comes to the vicinity of Kinnara-dvipa, there are five hundred 
yaksa, they stand appointed (equipped). When he comes there, where then will 
he find me f ˆ 
Upon Sudhana’s arrival m Kinnara-dvipa we find the following statement 
in P 2957. 132 :— 
khü jsam š kimdari-dvipa dakhyà karyäm jsi ~ 
bad’ ne'stà “I küsdi vari tcáda viysimje ~ 
caisté hà pa-sse tti kaidari ave 
‘when then he came to Kinnara-dvipa with troubles and tous, he sat loi in 
a grove of the palace there beside a pool. Then five hundred young kinnari 
women. came there '.? 
3. The corresponding passages in the Divy&vadana give the meaning of 
prüva- ' military post’. 
Divyävadäna 451. 11-13 : Manohara’s words to the rg1 :— 
nadi(h»* samatikramya panca yaksa-éatani gulmakam| tad dhairyam 
ästhäya *vidravyam 5 | tato drumasya kinnara-rajasya bhavanam iti | 
' After crossing the rivers there 1s a military post of five hundred yaksas. 
With boldness it must be put to flight. Then there is the dwelling of the 
kinnara-king Druma.’ 
1 Probably dvipha was changed to dvipija and pha not marked for deletion. 
* Read varati as in Ch 00266. 
3 This scenes is illustrated on the Borobudur, see a reproduction in Asiatic Mythology by 
J. Hackm and others, London, 1932, p. 237. 
* Below 457. 1 nadi(h sa)matkramya. The plural is supported by the Tibetan chu-bo rnama, 
5 MSS vidrärryam, mdräyya. The correct uidravya ‘ put to flight’ occurs, e.g. in Bodhisattva- 
avadána-kalpalata 18. 57. 
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Divyävadäna 457. 1-3: the rsi’s words to Sudhana :— 
nadi(h sa>matikramya panca yaksa-éatäni gulmaka-sthanam | tad dhairyam 
asthaya *vidrávyam | tato drumasya kinnara-räjasya bhavanam iti |  . 
Here the difference is in the word gulmaka-sthanam instead of gulmakam alone, 
without, however, a change of meaning. 

These passages give the equation of Khotanese prüvaka-, prüvaa-, Bud. 
Sanskrit gulmaka-, gulmaka-sthänam. The gulma ‘ military post, watchers’ post ’ 
is well-attested. It is already in the Petersburg Dictionary, and for the 
Arthasästra J. J. Meyer gives gulma- “militär. Posten, Polizeiposten, 
Wachposten ' (Das altindssche Buch von Wel- und Staatsleben, p. 954). Pali 
gumba- ‘a troop’, gumbiya- “member of a troop’, is found in the Vinaya. 
In Ardhamagadhi gummsya- is ‘ guard of a fort, watchman’. The present 
context requires this familiar meaning and excludes the other meaning of 
gulma- ‘bush’. For the suffix -ka of gulmaka- ‘member of a gulma-troop ’ 
(Pali 4ya, Ardhamag. a) note lipika- ° scribe’, and the like, in L. Renou, 
Gram. sansk., p. 244. 

4. The Tibetan translation in the Derge edition has in vol. Kha 
= 2. 218 b 3-4 : 
chu-bo rnams rgal-nas gcan-pahi gnas-na gnod-sbyin Ina brgya yod-pa de 
rnams-la sran éhugs-te gZom-par mfod-cig | de-nas ni riae rgyal-pohi 
pho-brañ mchis-so Zes gsuñs-éig | 
This passage is repeated (with éhags for chugs) in 216 b 5. It corresponds to the 
Sanskrit text: sran ‘endurance’ for dhasryam ; élrugs-te from héhug-pa ‘ to 
establish ’ for ästhäya. Here the important words are gcan-paht gnas (in both 
places) ‘ place of the men of the wateh-post'. This gcan = ‘ gulma’, gcan-pa 
* gulmaka’ I have found only in la-gcan-pa (Jüschke's Dictionary) ‘ collector 
of dues st a pass’; and in Desgodins’ Dictionary la-gcan (-pa) ° passage 
terrible de montagne, douanier au passage des monts”. Both passages were 
misinterpreted by A. Schiefner, as found in the English translation m W. R. 8. 
Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 64, ° you will come to a wild country,’ where he has 
perhaps extracted a gcan from gcan-gzan ‘carnivorous beast’; and p. 70, 
‘ you have reached a land rich in bushes,’ where he would seem to have had in 
mind Sanskrit gulma ‘bush’. In the Mahävyutpatti 3803 gaulmikah is 
= la-gcan-pa = W MW ‘frontier customs’, and in the Dirghayurimdrajina 
Lexicon (ed. J. Bacot) 172 a 3 gaulmikah = la-gcan-pa, lahe chugs-pa. 

5. We then reach the result that Sanskrit gulma ‘ military post’, gulmaka- 
‘member of a military post’ is rendered by Tib. gean-pa and is replaced by 
Khotan. prüva-, prüvaka-. 

6. In the Chinese translation Taisho Issaikyé 24 the Sanskrit passage 
containing gulmaka- is passed over untranslated (p. 62.1 ff., Manohara’s talk 
with the psi; .م‎ 63.3.19 ff, the rgs talk with Sudhana; and 64.1.9 ff., 
Sudhana's arrival in Kinnara-dvipa). 

7. A passage, 8 2471. 255, containing prüva- was quoted in BSOAS 10. 890, 
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ita هذا‎ khu bisa prrüva + ysima titala gandye salaba ysini namda ue ° as they have 
taken intc their care houses, forts...’ © 

8. The mflexion of Khotan. prüva- is normal with Nom. sing. prü for an 
older *prüvä, as the (loanword) rū ‘form’ replaces older ruvi (Old Indian 
rüpa-). 

9. It seems likely that the spagara ' guards’ who go out on spasaña ° guard 
duty’, of whom several documents? contain lists of names, may be the 
occupants of the prüva- ' military post, fort’, probably at the frontiers. 

10. The discovery of prüva- ‘gulma, military post, fort’ led next to a 
recognition that prüva- supplied also the explanation of the word pirova in 
Niya Kharosthi documents, for which I had long been trying to find a meaning. 

Various inflected forms of prova, pirova, piro occur m these documents 
and are listed in the Index. To those references the additional text no. 765 
(T. Burrow, BSOAS 9. 112) adds ptrotala sug’syena ‘by the overseer of the 
pirova Suéniya'. This same official title occurs in the other documents as 
prropalaye (plur.) and prrovala. 

From the contexts of the many occurrences of this word, an idea, though 
indefinite, of the pirova could be obtained. It could be seen that the prota 
was entered by refugees: 333 yo khotamnsye palayamne atra pirota pravitha’e 
ema ceva /// ‘the fugitives from Khotan, who have here entered into the 
pirova, so...’ In 310 occurs pirova cimaka sikasa ca picavidavya ‘ the pirova 
is to be entrusted to Cimaka and Sika’. In 157 a sacrifice ıs offered : تنه‎ ca 
qirovams Lhatro-devatasa go-yamña huda ° also the sacrifice of a cow has been 
offered in the pirova to the deity Bhatro'. In 154 B 2 pirova suÿ'iya corresponds 
to 765 prrotala sug'iya. People are frequently sent out (nikhal-) to the pirova, 
as in 376 irsit divasa jamna pirova nikhalatest ° on the third day you sent people 
out to the pirova’. In 639 a recompense is referred to: ptrovasa avimdama 
gava pruchamit ‘they demand a cow as recompense of the pirova ('for' or 
"from ' 2?) '; and in the same document gava pirom avimdama na odidavya 
‘the cow demanded as recompense of the ptrova is not to be relinquished ’. 
Workmen come to the pirova in 120 pirova sava jamna karmakare 57 
° all the work people came to the pirova ’. In 122 a particular ptrova is named : 
Parcona provamms ‘in the Parcona pirova’. In 639 (U Obv 3) occurs vamtha 
varidavya puro sayulavya ssyats ° the road is to be blocked and the pirova seized ’. 
In 665 a broken passage has /// dhina pirovena * wibhaktaga ° . . . distributed 
by the pirova ?. 

11. One passage in document no. 120 requires more detailed treatment. 


1 Wrongly read hrrüva, as re-examination has shown, although the prr is somewhat unusual. 

2 ysimä might have connections with *zarmya- or *ysamya-. The other words remain still 
unexplamed. 

3 Documents contaming these lists from the British Museum and Hedin collections are in the 
hands of the printer. 

4 pirova- may have replaced ptrovala- ‘ overscer of the pirova’ ns in 154 B 2, then the instr. 
-ena refers to the agent. I take it as instr, -ena, not -e loc. mng. followed by na ‘not’, since else- 
where pirovamt is the locative in use. 
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ida kalammi sitga-potéeyammi bhiti vara gamdavo hoati pirova sarva jamna 
karmakare a'itamti pa ri! prapamma bahu khalusa utaga tena dogena ajhade 
jamna abhisammitamti rajadaraga mahatvana sitéa-potéeyade varidama. 

Here the unexplained ssiga~potge, probably a locality, and the uncertain 
two syllables before prapamma cause difficulty. But the greater part can be 
understood : ° At this time into Sitgapotge there must be a going a second time. 
To the pirova all the work people came, but (?) in the watering-place (prapá-) 
the water was very muddy. About this fault the free (ajhadaga- *azataka- 
" well-born" ?) people agreed. We kept back the state officials from 
Bitgapotge °. 

Notes. 

l. potga-, 2006, in masu potga, me poga, have been explained by W. B. 
Henning (BSOAS 12. 603) by NPers may-puyiah. That is an Iran. *puytaka- 
(*paytaka) ° boiled’. But it seems difficult to make use of that in this context. 
Could there be a reference to a ° cooking-place in Sitga’? This word suga 
could itself represent Old Ind. értaka- from srta- ‘ boiled ’. 

à. prapamma may be simply an error for -amm+ loc. sing. (occurring in masc. 
hastamma and fem. velammi) by omission of a final -¢; or one could quote the 
vanasma loc. sing. ‘in the forest ' of the Khotan Kharosthi Dharmapada B 50 
(BSOAS 11. 493), where no -1 is possible and, although -e may have stood there, 
no -asme is in question. An alternative would be to take prapamma as an 
ablative with -amma < -asmäd, but in these documents only tasmartha has 
been quoted for the ablat. in -smäd (T. Burrow, Language of the Kharos(ia, 
documents, p. 33), and it may have been only used in the masculine. 

The word prapa- “° watering-place ' 18, of course, the well-known Old Indian 
word prapä-, which survives into New Indo-Aryan, as in Hindi pau ‘ watering- 
place, resthouse ' (R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary 393 b). The reference to 
water (ulada == older udaka) in this passage supports the interpretation. 

12. It will be found that in all cases for pirova the meaning ‘ military post, 
fort ”, as for Khotan. prüva-, suits excellently. It is likely that in Khotanese 
a vowel has been omitted between م‎ and r. We know such syncope in both 
Older and Later Khotanese. Thus, in Older Khotanese we find barah- (barahdta 
‘ flies’) and bráh- ; Older Khotan. bärrauiya- ‘ splendid ’ (Suvarna-bhäsa 67a 5) 
is Later braviya- (Jataka-stava 37 r1). In Indian loanwords also we have 
prithi ° puroha’,? vàrülya-, vrülya- ° vaidirya’, and eri ° vireka’. 

13. Association of prüva- with other words remains uncertain. If the word 
has developed normally either *pattrauda- or *pattraupa- might be its basis. 

1. raud- ‘ to block up’ is frequent in the Old Iranian of the Avesta (and 
Old Ind. rodh-). A ‘ military post’ might well be called a ' blockhouse”. An 
Armenian word parourem ' to surround, shut up’ exists, in which an Iranian 
-r65- with a preverb pa- (rather = apa than pati, since probably -t- would have 

1 pa or ke; ri, vi or di.” 


2 The pitht of Ch 00266. 150 may have lost ita v + through scribal carelessness, of which this 
MS shows an unusual amount. 
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survived) may ke preserved. A similar group of sounds is found in Armenian 
aroyr ° brass’, Iran. 765. Or possibly parour- could represent Iran. *pari-raud- ? 
In Adjarian’s Armenian Etymological Dictionary (Hayerén Armatakan Lararan) 
connection with Iran. -var- ' enclose’ 18 proposed, which does not explain the 
-our-. 

2. raup- seems to be found in Manich. Sogd. pirwp, pir'wpw, to which 
I. Gershevitch has drawn my attention. It has been rendered ‘ castle ’ (‘ Schloss, 
Kómgsburg' in W. B. Henning, Manich. Bet- und Beichtbuch, p.93). 
A *pattraupa- would suit well for prüva-. 

Both "raud- and *raup- could be a development of the same base (as we 
have Old Indian rodh- ‘ to grow’ with causative ropayatt). 

14. There rernain to mention the earlier attempts to explain ptroóa. It was 
taken by F. W. Thomas as the proper name of a place (in Festgabe Jacobi, 
p.061) T. Burrow later proposed an Iranian connection with *prtu- ‘ ford, 
bridge ”,! as in Avestan porotu-, NPers. pul (BSOS 7. 784-5), by way of 
*prÜwaka. More recently F. W. Thomas, in BSOAS 11. 536-9, reviewed the 
whole problem and decided to trace piroóa back to Old Ind. prapá ° watering- 
place’ (with not altogether convincing intermediate stages). It was curious 
that neither scholar recognized prapa- m the prapamma of no. 120: T. Burrow 
printed prapamna, with n for m, presumably by an oversight in 8808 7. 785 ; 
and F. W. Thomas interpreted prapamma as prapäna in BSOAS 11. 538. 

The direct evidence of the meaning of Khotan. prüva- happily makes an 
etymological intarpretation, even though guided by the contexts, no longer 
necessary. 

2. éandana 

On two occasions already there has been reason to refer to the epithet 
*éandan which is applied in Chinese Buddhist sources to Kaniska. In the 
JRAS 1942, 14-28, I printed with translation a Khotanese version of a Kanaiska 
legend. In it the king was called Cadrra Kanatska (in the Bud. Sanskrit text ; 
-& is for normal Bud. Skt. -o) and Cadrra Kanarska (in the Khotanese text). 
At first I had thought this decisive evidence for the epithet in the meaning 
candra ‘moon’. But in the second paper in the JRAS 1949, 2-4, I pointed out 
that Indien canara ‘moon’ and canda ' fierce’ as loanwords in Khotan were 
not kept distinct. It was therefore impossible on this evidence from Khotan“ 
to choose between Candra and Canda Kaniska. 

But further, neither candra nor canda satisfactorily explained the final sound 
of the epithet *andan in Chinese and the Greek Z£av0dv4s which had been 
brought irto contact with it. The problem was still only partly solved. 

Sylvain Lévi, in his posthumous paper Kaniska et Satavahana (JA 1936 1), 
brought together what was then known of the epithet *tandan. He pointed first 
to the occurrence of Candana in Buddhist sources in use as 2 proper name, as 
in the Pali books, His study of the Chinese texts (pp. 79 ff.) gave for the epithet 


* Words for ° bridge ’ in this region exist ın the Khotan. hi < *hatéu, and in modern times in 
Turki kuprut (see G. Raquette, English-Turki Dictionary, p. 13 b). 
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of Kaniska the spellings Bf Bf (B. Karlgren, Anat. Dict. 965, 967) tsan-t‘an 
< tfän-d'ên and X J (K 1194) tsen-t'an < t&ién-d'án. He cited also (p. 86) 
EE DE (K Gram. Ser. 1251 h, Anal. Dict. 1011) tsen-t'o < t£ién-d'á as occurring 
before the name of Kaniska, which was similar to the # PE (K 965). fsan-t‘o 
< (éiin-d'á and $$ J (K 965) fsant'o < thdn-d‘d used to render Indian 
candra in proper names. 

The title *éandan continued in use in Gandhara, where 16 is recorded in 763 
by U-k‘ang : and m Wakhän, among descendants of Kaniska, as Sylvain Lévi 
recalled (pp. 83-4). 

Into the discussion has also been drawn the Lavddvys of the Greek 
Periplous (Sylvain Lévi, loc. cit., pp. 62, 75; approved in essentials by F. W. 
Thomas, Sandanes, Nahapäna, Castana and Kantska in the New Indian 
Antiquary 7.1944, p. 95). Indian c- was replaced in Greek by either s- or tt- 
(Sandrokottos, Trastanës, Tiagoura). 

In a wish to join *éandan and candra- Sylvain Lévi (p. 85) proposed a 
genitive plural *candàn(a).! 

From these various fragments of evidence it is likely that an indigenous 
*éandana- was used by the Kuëäns of their king Kaniska, and that later their 
subjects the Indian Buddhists who looked with favour upon him adapted the 
foreign (probably Iranian) *tandana- to the Indian candra-, in later form cando-, 
‘moon,’ in preference to identifying it with their own proper name Candana 
or the word candana- ' sandal-wood ’. 

À new element can now be injected into the problem. It has recently been 
possible to trace a word *éandana- in the Iranian language of Khotan. 

The evidence is the following. In the Khotanese Sudhana-Avadana (of 
which an edition is now with the printer) the two closely associated manuscripts 
Ch 00266 and P 2025 stand over against P 2957. After the hunter had handed 
over the captive Manoharà to prince Sudhana and had received rich gifts in 
return, Sudhana placed her on his chariot and took her to the garden by his 


father's city. 

Ch 00266. 116. 
phara |!" küla lidra artha hiide pharaka 
ranyau jsa alagrre cadane raha 
care 3 mi nesta pūga baista uryäüa 

P 2025. 180. 


phara küla lgdrre artha hide pharaka 
(ra) ? [181 nau jsa alagrre cadana raha 


vare mi naiste pugai bà(ste) [3 urauña 


1 Ho assumed that Iran. -än was from the gen. plur. in place-names, but it should not be 
forgotten that Old Iranian had both a gen. plur. -änäm and an adj. suffix -äna-, which in Western 
Middle Iranian m both Persian and Parthian became -än. In an inflected language hike Khotanese 
the gen. plur. -änu can be distinguished from the adj. -dna-. 

3 ca written for va: the scribe of Ch 00266 is often careless. 

3 An akgara is lost at the end of lines in P 2025. 
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That means in translation: ‘Many koti-millions of abundant wealth he 
gave to the hunter. His shining chariot (was) adorned with precious stones 
(raina). Thereon he set her, he drove her to the garden.’ 

P 2957. 65. 

drai küle ladrrai arthä hüdi uspaura >< 

kalyani-ysi |°? ri bveyüstye raha: bida 

varai mi neste pü |68 sai baste uryañä — 
° Three koti-millions of’ abundant riches he gave to the hunter. Auspicious- 
hearted upon his shining chariot there he set her, he drove her to the garden.’ 


Notes. 


1. The variants phara—drat; phardka—uspaura; bida in P 2957 are 
unimportant. 

2. kalyäna-ysirr nom. sing. with the -?, plur. ya, of possessive compounds 
(< Old. Tran. -ya), as also in P 2782. 26, hauda-ramnt ’auski asa’sta sa ‘ the 
abode made of the seven precious stones (ratna) mounted to the sky (akaáa) `. 
In P 2957. 61-2 a similar passage occurs :— 

südhgna rraispü |°? rri byahi neteve vyiihi:na 

kalyana-ysiri bve'yascye raha baidä — 
* The prince Sudhana went out hunting with an array, auspicious-hearted upon 
the shining chariot.’ 

3. bveygsta, with variants bve'yausta, bvatyausta ‘shining’, is an adj. 
derivative from Older Khotan. ba’ya-, later bveya-, bve'ya- ° ray of light’. The 
suffix -austa, -osta, asta, -Gista, is frequent. 

4. cadana, cadane corresponds to bveygsta-, which indicates that cadana is 
within the sphere of meaning of ' shining’. First, as to the spelling, it needs to 
be noticed, since a simple reference to a grammar Js not yet possible, that in 
Later Khotanese -d- is often written for earlier -md- and still earlier -nd-. 
Old Iran. intervocalic -d- did not survive. Hence cadana- is the expected 
representative with -d- of an Older Khotanese -nd-. A second difficulty arises 
in that Old Iran. č- before a is expressed in Khotanese by te. In some documents 
and in some less carefully written texts c- is occasionally found for tc-. At times 
it is possible that the small upper part of the aksara which denotes £ may have 
been made too small and hence does not receive visible expression. Thus, 
ce'c* in P 2798. 126 represents tce’ct ‘ other side’, and in line 143 cr me skys 
‘eye ’ is a derivative of tcet'man-. Hence cqdana- can be accepted as a modifica- 
tion of an older *teandana-, which in turn will be an Old Iran. *tandana-. 

For the meaning a simple ‘shining, brilhant' may suffice, unless by 
application to ornament the word had come to mean ‘ ornamented’. Cognate 
words from a base */and- ‘ shine’ confirm the meaning. It is rare in Iranian : 
Avestan éaétasta- has preserved a reduplicated participle. In Indian the word 
is familiar in the oldest texts as scand- and cand-, whence come the adj.s 
$candra- and candra- ‘ shining’ (further cognates are given in Walde-Pokorny, 
Vergleichendes Worterbuch I, 352. Latin candeo; Welsh cann ° white’; also 
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candana- ° sandal-wood ’ is given, but T. Burrow has tried to connect that with 
Dravidian, Loanwords «n Sanskrit, Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946. 14). 

A further Iranian word which may contain éand- is Khotanese bijsana- 
(attested in the instr. plur. Hedin 23 a 2 bsjsañau, and P 3513, 70 r 3 = Khot. 
Texts I 247 bijsanyau). It translates Bud. Skt. anuvyanjana ' secondary mark 
of the Buddha’. This would be well explained by *abi-Gand- ‘shine, be 
conspicuous ’. 

There remains a Sogdian word. During a reading of the Sudhana-Avadana 
I. Gershevitch called our attention to Sogdian &nZ'n in the Paris text (P 3. 100) : 
nln B'm'k ° of ént’n colour’. W. B. Henning had, in BSOAS 11.726, pointed 
out that ¿ntn should indicate a colour as did the other words of the passage : 
$aw-Bamak ‘black’, aspetak ° white’, kapot-Bamak ° grey’, axsenak-Bümak 
‘blue’, and karmir-Badmak ‘red’. But he rejected the interpretation ‘ couleur 
du santal’ of E. Benveniste as too indefinite. 

I was inclined at first to welcome this word as a connexion of Khotan. 
cadana here. The -n would have been a difficulty, but the word could have been 
explained as having for suffix either -ana as in the Khotan. word, or -dn, 
originally the participial -ana, Yet it will probably be better to admit in the 
Sogdian word an unusual spelling ón£n with alif for the common énin from 
Ind. candana ‘ sandal-wood’. For the alif one can recall Sogdian kwtr (see 
W. B. Henning, Sogdtoa, p. 64, 1. 13), for Ind. gotra, beside the usual kwir. 

It is true, as W. B. Henning objected, that candana can receive various 
epithets of colour. So m Pali it is ratta- ‘red’, and hart- ‘yellow’, and in 
Sanskrit rakta- ‘red’ and éveta- ‘white’. For the Chinese Buddhist texts 
Lin Li Kouang has a discussion, Aide Mémotre, p. 72. 

Now in a Buddhist source from Agni (265 a 4) the equivalent compound occurs 
in <cayndam-yokam käsäri ° sandal-coloured robe’. The ca is missing but the 
reading need not be doubted. The Buddhist robe kasäya is well known to have 
been of reddish colour (see BSOAS 13.130). This should suffice to decide the 
meaning of the Sogdian. 

An Iranian *éandana- ° shining, ornamented ', however, certainly seems to 
be shown by this Khotanese cadana. As an epithet of a chariot, we should 
probably compare the Pali word sucsita- ‘ conspicuous, well ornamented ' in the 
Dhammapada 151, where occurs the well-known jirantt ve rdja-ratha suctità. 

If now we note that the imperial rescript of P 5538 a (see BSOS 
9. 521) + is issued by the badd hiya ba ys ° the splendour of the country’ (the 
phrase is written in larger script), an application of ‘ light ° or “ splendour ' to 
a ruler is attested. Such epithets are, in fact, easily traced elsewhere (as 
aprétak xvatäyih ° splendid lordship ’ in the Zor. Pahl. Dénkart 326. 21 quoted in 
Zoroastrian Problems, p. 59). Kaniska was then probably Candana Kaniska, 
that is, ‘the splendid Kaniska. Later his descendants kept the epithet as a 
title. Among the Buddhists of India the epithet was then Indianized by 
association with the word candra-, canda- ‘moon’ (which had itself earlier 

1 An edition has been m the hands of the printer since 1942. 
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been an adj. ‘ shining ’, and had even continued in use in the older form in the 
proper name Hart-scundya). 

From the famous! Sgtralamkara a fragment of the original Sanskrit text 
is quoted by H. Lüders ? in which Kaniska is named. The fragment is broken 
but has been restored to read . . . bula-tslaka-kansskena ° by Kaniska the orna- 
ment of the (Kuëän) family '. To this corresponds 1n the Chinese translation 
(Taishó Issaikyo 4. 201, p. 287, col. 1) fy Pb Mp AE 2 RHR PC, 
that is, ‘In the Küsa race thero was a king by name tsan-t‘an Kaniska.’ 
The only word to correspond to étlaka- ‘ornament’ of the original text is 
tsan-t‘dn. Could a hint that *tandan was ‘shining’ or possibly ' ornament ' 
have been known to the translator ? 


3. khara 

In BSOAS 11. 765 the measure kha for gram was quoted from four documents. 
It was proposed to connect i6 with Niya Kharosthi kht. It has since been 
recognized that a fuller form of the word occurs in Or 11252. 29 where we find 
in line 2: 58 khara w 6 samga 07763 sega, that is, ‘58 khara-measures and six 
samga-measures, three &mga.’ For the measures samga and simga see BSOAS 
10. 602 in the footnote from .م‎ 601. In BSOS 9. 538 saga serves as translation 
of a Gostanian Skt. a’ndg. In editing that bilingual text I had thought the word 
might be an error for aksa, but later it occurred to me that there is a Skt, 
andskaà, a measure of weight, also called a pana, or 4 yava (see L. D. Barnett, 
Antiquitees of India, p. 207). There is, further, the ddhaka (ibid. p. 208), equal 
to + drona, which occurs in the second medical Sanskrit text (Khotanese Texts I, 
p. 160, misspelt; p.176, 94v5; p.180, 98v D). Either might have been 
written a’nda- in the Sanskrit of Khotan. 

In Or 11252. 29, 3, a similar passage occurs, hauda 64 khara ksi samga 
‘given 64 khara-measures, six samgas’. 


4. pamjsi-vasani 

In the Sudhana-Avadana text in P 2957.92, pamjst-vagüri corresponds to 
pajavas(a in Ch 00266 and P 2025. In Older Khotanese E has pamjawassi. 
In P 2957. 92 the passage reads :— 

sat brramand pamjst-vasüre (Lce»ras matsia 
that is, ° even for the brahmans a great festival must be held.’ 

The word is a modification of the pancavarstka- (as in Divyavadana 403. 7) 
and pancavarsika- in the Bud. Skt. text edited by H. Liiders, Bruchstucke der 
Kalpanamandiutka des Kumäraläta, p. 44. 

It was the great Buddhist quinquennial festival. The Divyavadana (loc. cit.) 
and the Chinese report of the Khotan assembly (translated by Paul Pelliot, 
T'oung Pao 26. 258 f.) well indicate its character. In the present text the word 
has come to mean any great celebration and is recommended as part of an 
extensive apotropaeic ceremony. 


1 The controversy is registered by L. Renou, JA 1936. 1. 42 ff. 
3 Bruchstucke der Kalpanämandinkü des Kumaraldia, p. 67. 
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The form of the word was not expected. In pamst-vasdrt a metathesis 
replacing -vdrs(tk)a by *vàrasa- whence *vasdra- is greater than that found for 
example in Uigur karaëa from *kasära- (attested in Niya Kharosthi kasara- 
* yellow robe’). It is, however, a spelling which explains the Chinese form used 
of the quinquennial festival in Khotan (Z'oung Pao 26. 258). Here the Chinese 
has RY ¥ F RE pan-tso-ü-so < pudn-tha-jyu-sot (Karlgren, Anal. Dect. 690, 
911, 1317, 717). Paul Pelliot, in his comment, observed that the two last syllables 
implied *usar. We can therefore recognize in it the Khotan. form vasdrm. The 
other Khotan. form in E -vassi is from a Prakmt *-vasstga-. But -vas(à may 
have replaced *-vassdra- with sf written in place of ss. The word ustastrrt 
“archery ' in P 2025. 102, and Ch 00266. 57 is ultimately `a form of Bud. Skt. 
tsv-astra-. In the dental series édstana- Ch 00267. 25, quoted BSOAS 10. 904 
in éästana bat[bara|-prrasddauna nàvauna rauds, to which P 2787. 42 corresponds 
with éasa(na»bhiprrasanau ndvauna ramda, is from a Bud. Skt. sdsana- 
abhtprasanna-naga-. The final -à for an older -àrà could be compared with other 
cases where -rä is absent as in 1/86 = ysära ‘1,000’, tcau, tcaura ‘4’, pha 
= phara ‘ much’. 

Uigur, probably through Sogdian, has a form nearer to the Bud. Skt. 
original p'névrsyk *pancavarásk. 

5. ggosta * handful ’ 

In a fragment, Kha 1. 185a, A3, occurs 455 ggostd phand méssale “he put 
down one ggosta-measure of dust’ (quoted JRAS 1942. 24). In the Sudbana- 
Avadäna occurs P 2025, 176-7 ite hvauda jasta sa’ tia la(d»rre gausta and 
Ch 00266. 114 tte hauda jasia sa’ tta ladrra gausta corresponding to P 2957. 64 
tar hod si 31/5313 sv Ua laudras distà ~ ° so they said to him, Your Majesty, 
she is in the hunter’s hand '. During a reading of the text I. Gershevitch pointed 
out that gausta should mean the same as dita ‘in the hand ', which called to 
my mind Old Ind. gabhastt- ‘hand’, and Avestan gava- ‘hand’. Khotan. 
gaugta- occurs also in the Siddhaséra 100 v1 dÿüma-hausta güra $à gausig 
‘smoke-dried grapes, one handful’. In the Divy&vadàna we find the pamév- 
anjals- (366. 9 ; and 369. 3) ' handful of dust ”, which is the phrase corresponding 
to the Khotan. sa 99086 phänä quoted above. The Chinese version was 
rendered poignée de sable by J. Przyluski, La Légende de l'Empereur Acoka, 
p. 228. 

The etymology, if correctly *gaba-sit- > ggosta- ‘handful’, recalls the 
second syllable of ggüsta ‘flesh’, as from *gau-stt-. With this V. Pisani’s 
explanation of gabhasit (RSO 14. 85) would not agree. 


6. vüiyà ‘ awareness ° 
In the Rama text P 2801. 21 in the edition in BSOAS 10. 366; 574, a phrase 
remained unexplained. 
yudamda hà wawa rrumda ~ ‘they reported to the king’. The context 
gave the meaning, and such a Pali phrase as in Jataka 51 amaccü rafifio drocesum 
* the ministers informed the king ' evidently corresponded. 
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It has recently been noticed that the same word, differently spelt without v-, 
occurs also in a Buddhist verse, of which two copies are preserved in Ch 00268 
and Ch 00277 (an edition of both is in the hands of the printer). 

Ch 00268, 184-5. 

kaña ksana byehi tivi 

^ udmadai hisea ni hape 

ni và sat üviyàm beda 

hàysa tsve ku jsa ji he’ci 
Ch 00277. 9 v 2-10 r 1. 

kaufia ksana byehi ûî ~ 

utmadai ja hista na nape = 

na và sai Ñi yau bedi 

haysa tsve kū jaa ja heca — 32 
“In what moment he gets consciousness, no attack of madness comes upon 
him, but even in the time of the periods of his consciousness it has not gone far 
away anywhere.’ 

The word wyd- may then probably be taken as an abstract derived from 
i ‘mind’, giving a meaning ‘ consciousness, awareness’, by the suffix -tãti-, 
passed as cften to -d (see JRAS 1942. 27-8). In the Rama text vit is acc. sing. 
in -4. Elsewhere the nom. sing. -& is distinct from the oblique case -e, as m 
drüna, drüne ' health ’, but -é can also be oblique. 

Tnitial vā- and %- occur also in the word vüy-, üy-, uyy- ° to survey’ 
(BSOAS 10. 910) from *ava-day-. 

kū jsa ja heca is the indefinite to kë jsa, ku sa, in Older Khotanese E ku 750, 
ku jsa. It seems to have first meant ‘whence’, but here ‘where ’ or more 
definitely ° whither ' seems necessary. For ja heca forming indefinite pronouns, 
cf. Adhyardha-saltha-prajhd-paramud (L 94, 17) cà jà ha'les sd " ° whoever he 
may be’. 


7. ace ‘ water-bird ’ 

The meaning of Khotan. ace (E), aoe (gen. sing. Siddhasära 17 r 5, 17 v 1) 
‘water-bird, Skt. jalapaksin’ was given in BSOS 9.70. G. Morgenstiernd! 
(IIFL 2. 563) compared Wakhi yoé ‘ duck’, Yidghah yétko. These words can 
then be traced to a lost Old Iranian equivalent of Old Ind. äts-, and the cognate 
words Latin anas and the rest. 

As an important lexical correspondence to this Khotanese word must be 
quoted the Ossetic acc ° wild duck’. It occurs in a text of the Narty Kaddzylæ 
1946, p. 149, fatarsts Balcædèy Calx, jax acc festyn kodta ema fætæsy ° the 
wheel of Balcæg was afraid and changed itself into a duck and flew away’. The 
Glossary, p.376, gives the explanation qaddag babyz ‘ wild duck’ for ace. 
V. Abaiev, Osetenskey Jazyk à Folklor 1949, 50, has brought aco ‘ wild duck’ 
into relaticnship with Old Ind. at. 

In Khotanese and Wakhi a suffix -č- is needed to explain the form as from 
*äh&-, or as G. Morgenstierne proposed *G0&-. In Ossetic -cc may perhaps 
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arise from -it-, if üærcc, Digoron t&rdca, üærccæ ° quail’ has replaced *artt-. 
From *ytnsaii-, however, Iron has ssadz and Digoron énsay ‘twenty’. Double 
cc would seem therefore to imply ¢ and č. If the Ossetic acc is to be closely 
associated with the Khotanese and Wakhi words it would need to be traced 
to a form *ats¿-. 


8. Khotan. éimje “jujube ’ 

In the medical texts Khotan. bara $$mja in Siddhasära 10 r 2 renders Tib. 
rgya-sug dar padara dan and in Siddhasara 10 r 4 bara sije renders Tib. rgya- 
Sug dan badar dan. The Tibetan dictionaries are uncertain about rgya-sug 
‘jujube’ and offer also the meaning ‘juniper’. The Tib. padara and badar 
are from Sanskrit badart ‘jujube tree’, and from the same badari comes 
Khotan. bara (-a- replacing -ada- as -a- replaces -adi- in khara from Sanskrit 
khadira- “acacia ° in Siddhasära 13 r 4), Two words with the same meaning 
are therefore put together in hendiadys. In the Siddhasara 134 r D bara 8 

. renders Tib. rgya-$ug-g hbrum-bu (hbrum-bu ‘small grain’) and Skt. kola 
* Jujube ?. 

Khotan, 4$mja, syt (Ch n 003, 76 v 1), #imye and sye is then.‘ jujube’. In 
Zor. Pahl. (Greater Bundahiën 118. 15) *stnjat (written sinét), NPers. sinjad 
and Yidghah saztyo, sijà (G. Morgenstierne, IIFL 2. 249) also are ‘jujube’. 

' For Sanskrit badara-s the Petersburg Dictionary has 'ztzyphus jujuba, 
"Judendorn'. The jujube tree has sharp spines. 

The relationship of Khotan. §- to Pers. and Yidghah s- is not clear. Should 
one call into account the difference between Old Ind. syena-, Av. saena, OPers. 
saina-, of Khotan. sarau ‘lion’, Sogd. šryw (see BSOAS 10. 879) ? Or point 
to Khotan. sSuvand; svdnd ‘dogs’ (with contamination of su- < Suv- and 
£ > §v-?). Whatever the reason for the difference, the words are clearly 
related by the meaning. Khowar has stnjiir, BSOS 8. 669. 

With this Khotan. $1mja it seems desirable to connect Ossetic Digoron 
sindzæ, Iran. syndz ‘thorn’. In the Pamiatniki 2.17.6 we find Soslan dar 

J- Terki sindzæmæ niccudæj ° Soslan also went out to the thorn brake (kol’uéntk) 
on the bank of the river Terek’; and again on p. 21. 12 the kokogns stndesize 
‘thorns of the blackthorn’ oceur. There are two adjectival forms in Digoron 
sindzin with -in and sindzægun f thorny ’, beside Iron syndzdžyn. From Ossetic 
the Balkan Turkish has taken Sonja ‘ wild rose, thorn ’, see V. Abaiev, 7 
Jazyk à Folklor, 277. 

Khotan. fimya, +, ftmje has an ambiguous final, since both -& and -atà 
could in Later Khotanese give -a, -4, and -e. Possibly the -at of Zor. Pahl. 
sinjat is an adj. suffix to express ‘ the thorny tree’. Then Ossetic sindzæ has 
the simple form of the word meaning ‘thorn’. The Khotanese has then 
probably an adj. suffix, which might well be -ata-. Similarly Older Khotan. 
kumjsata- ° sesame’ becomes kumjsa and kumjsa, though the ad]. kumjsatinaa-, 
kumjsavinaa- keeps the three syllables. 
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9. The müla-mantra ot the Praña parame 

Beside the large mass of Prajüa-páramità texts which have. survived in 
Buddhist Sanskri7, Tibetan, Chinese, Mongol, Manchu, and the less complete 
texts in Uigur and Sogdian, it is interesting to have also in Khotanese texts 
of the same schocl. The Khotanese Vajracchedika was made known by Sten 
Konow as long ago as 1916 (a revision of the translation is a desideratum). 
There is further among the various Khotanese texts in the Pelliot MS P 3513 
on folios 13-43 a summary (hambeca)! of Prajfià-pàramità doctrine. An edition 
of this text is in the hands of the printer. Here it is proposed only to excerpt 
one passage, a text of considerable interest for its explanation of the mula- 
manira ° basic formula’ of the Prajfia-paramita. This is the manira enshrined 
in the Prajia-paramita-hrdaya-siitra,? 

In addition to the Khotanese text a Paris Sogdian text (P 16) contains the 
Hrdaya-sütra in Sanskrit and in Brahmi script ANS by a Prajñä-päramits 
text which has not yet found a translator. 

The Khotanese passage occurs in P 3513. 39 r 2-39 v 4 as follows :— 


pirmáttam mamdrräm mamdrrü The best formula of formulaa. 
se’ |? ttà vaña hvidi ^ mamdrra This formula is accordingly now stated. 
ttye mamdrri hiye uysdiséma The explanation of this formula refers 


to the time when the Bodhisattva 
has been able to penetrate to the 
nature of this formula. 

It is called the basic formula of the 
Buddhas, 

whereby bodhi (awakening) 1s 
awakened to (= realized). 

It is as follows: 

Gate gate paragate 

parasamgate bodhi svaha 

And when the Bodhisattva 

has been able to tread 

the way which is no way, to the further 
bank, 

then for him all omniscience is won 
and he is filled with the best 

bodhi (awakening) and that is 

for him the mark of the assurance. 


1. pirmattama- ' first, best’ corresponds to anutiara- in Buddhist phrases. 


ci mam badhasatva ba’ | ysijfiavuysai 
ttye mamdrzi hiye svabhavana 
vyache yüda 0 

se’ mam hvidi biéäm ja |3971 stam 
ba'ysàm müla-ma-ndrrä 

tcamna ba’ysana ba ysiisti busta || 


tadyatha 

gatte gatte päragatte pa |? rasamgatte 
baudha svaha |! 

uci mam bädhasatvä u ba’ysijfiavuysai 
tvà atsiimavija — |? tsumg — ttara 
tca'ca ne’hvasté yüda 'idi 


tti = ti harbisé sarva-jñanë 
sejama قط‎ |* me u pirmattamye 
ba’ysana ba’yatist hambida 

u ga vi prrattejia phisiim — 
Notes. 


2. mamdrräm ramdrrä ‘ formula of formulas °, that is, the supreme formula. 
For this type of expression one can refer to H. Oertel, Zum altindischen 


', older hambsreta, hambista, whioh renders Skt. samása-. 


! hambeca ` summary 


3 For this short text Ed. Conze has recently given a full bibliography m JRAS 1948, Tet, 
Sources and Bibliograghy of the Prajhaparamitahrdaya. 
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Ausdrucksverstirkungstypus satyasya satyam (Sb. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. 1937). 
To it can be added Ossetic beats bez ° best horse’, cériy zurau ' like the sun 
among the suns’ (Oss. Dict., s.v. særæj), Georg. dzalss dzalad ° with rough 
violence ' (Meckelein Dict. 8.7. dzala). 

3. büdhasatva ba’ystifiavuysat hendiadys. 

4. svabhavafid, abstract from Old Ind. svabhava- ° nature’ with the Khotan. 
suffix -Gña, beside older -oña-,-auña- ; a second suffix -ifia- also occurs. 

5. In the interpretation of the mantra the Khotanese writer has taken 
the participles gata-, alone and with para, to refer to the Bodhisattva as subject. 
From his syntax ته‎ . . . 2 . . . ° when... then ... he may have under- 
stood gate as loc. absolute ‘he having gone’. His explanation is therefore : 
‘the Bodhisattva has gone on a difficult course ; he has got to the other shore ; 
there he has found bodhi; all is well.’ 

The Sogdian translation which is quoted below also conceives of the formula 
as referring to a householder who leaves the house to cross to the other shore 
and by the road to nirvana to reach bodhi. 

Is the interpretation by the locative that intended by the first utterer of the 
formula? Recent research on the linguistic tradition in Buddhist texts has 
shown how complex it has been. If we accept the view that both Pali and Bud. 
Sanskrit (like the texts in North-Western Prakrit, where the process can be 
accurately measured) are replacements of an earlier linguistic basis of Buddhist 
texts, it will not be sufficient to interpret the inflexion merely as classical 
Sanskrit or as normal Pali. Forms from the earlier linguistic basis may be 
preserved. This earlier basis can be apprehended in one of the two types of 
language which are well-known in Pali texts where ‘ Màgadhisms' have been 
detected (evidence is collected by W. Geiger, Palt-Grammatsik p. 81; note, too, 
how Fr. Weller has made use of this ° Magadhi’ substratum, Or. Lit.-Zeitung 
1940, 73-9). 

F. Edgerton has reported that nom. sing. -e is very rare in Bud. Sanskrit 
texts (Harvard Journ. Asiat. Stud. 1. 70). But if this feature of a nom. sing. 
-e (so well attested in Ardha-magadhi in the earliest Jama texts which are 
ascribed to the same locality as that in which the Buddha preached) was in the 
linguistic basis of Buddhist texts, it might well acquire 8 prestige as an archaic 
form, and so suit the makers of formulae with sacral association. A manira or 
dharani would seem a most suitable place in which to detect such a nom. sing, 
in -e. The usual view of the syntax of dhd@rants can be seen in J. W. Hauer, 
Die Dhäran im nördlichen Buddhismus 1927, p. 15, who was undecided between 
a locative sing. masc. or neut. and 8 vocative sing. fem., but who did not think 
of a Sanskrit differing from Hindu Classical Sanskrit. The problem can only 
be solved by a full historical study of the mantras in Buddhist texts. 

6. atsjimavija istima ‘a course which is not a course’. The £suma is older 
tsümatä- ‘going’. From nouns in -matd- an adj. in -4naa- was formed: 
E adyemaivje, P 3613. 35 v 2 harrüfigmatinas, A 2b 1 birüsgmatinas  sutrà 
* parikirtana-sütra '. The suffix -inaa-, beside the sense of * made of’, is used 
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with a sense of identification, as in Jataka-stava 5 v 2 damdind ramna ° jewels 
which are the teeth '. The paradoxical course which is no course ' seems to be 
intended as an expression of the difficulty of the way, which was perhaps 
thought to be implied in the repeated gate. Or the second gate was taken as 
agate. 

T. ted ca, older tcalca renders paryanta ° edge, side’ in the Suvarna-bhasa 
56r4. In Kha 1. 309 a, 1r (a fragment in Old Khotanese) occurs ne 0 
tcalco ~ une tlüro — u ne myäño ° not this side, not that and not the middle ?. 
The Vajracchedika (in the raft simile) 14 b 3 has khu s? hve cu Hara teaed 
kira ° when the man who has need of the further shore ’ (if kira- is ‘ work, need,’ 
Skt. karya ; but possibly Atra is 3rd sing. opt. of an unidentified verb). 

8. “ide “he makes’, older yinda, with the participle expresses potentiality, 
see BSOAS 10. 586 and Asia Major, n.s. I 40. 

9. ne’huusté ‘trodden’, the participle and pres. 3rd sing. ne’hvattia occur 
several times. In P 3513. 35 v 1 (now with the printer) occurs pürrdg u ne hvasle. 
The verbal base is hvah-: Awasta-, Ossetic zíayun ‘strike’, found also in 
Sogdian and Avestan. 

10. harbtsd sarva-jfignà ° all knowledge’ with partial hendiadys. 

11. sejgma ° acquisition ' from s%-, sej- ° win’ from a Prakrit sajh-, Bud. Skt. 
sidhy- (for -j- > -yh- see BSOAS 13. 133-4). In the medical text Ch ii 003, 
45 r 2 (Khotanese Texts I p. 136) we have: sidhyatti mamitra-padäns ° may the 
formulas succeed’, and in the Bower MS VIT 1 a 7 sid(dh)amiu mamtra-padà 
svaha. 

12. hambar- intr. ‘ be filled’, hamber- trans. ‘ fill’. 

13. prratiejfia, Bud. Skt. prataaña ° proposition, assurance, promise ?. 

14. phisüna- ° mark’ translates Ind. mudra ‘ seal’, from phis- ' to mark’, 
probably Old Iran. pats-. Khotanese has also $$t-phisa- * white’. 


SOGDIAN Text 
In the Paris text 1 no. 16, as already noted, the Hrdaya-sütra is preserved 
in Brahmi seript and Bud. Skt. language. The mantra is given with a Sogdian 
explanation. There follows a Sogdian Prajfia-paramita text not yet translated. 
P 16. 
tadyatha orn gate gate paragate pirisamgate boddhi svaha 


11 LL 


gate 2 wywny Bwt 
¿ntn Syry 
énn kty ky nyzty 
paragate 'wóop'r zupw pr’yty 
parasamgite nyrf'n čyk r’ 8 'sky snty 
bodhi ° pr wyspw ptB8y ptymty 
svaha énn wyspw ynt'k nyst 'krt/ wnty 


1K. Benveniste, Monumenta linguarum Asiae majoris, 3 (facsimile); Textes sogdiens 1940 
(transeription). 1 
* Probably dk, not s, was intended by the scribe. . 
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I am greatly indebted to I. Gershevitch, who has given me his opinion on 


this Sogdian passage. 
1. After gate 2 three Sogdian phrases are given. It would seem better to 
distribute them as follows :— 
tadyaitha -  Sogd. w'ywng But ‘ib is thus ' 
om . “nin Syry * what great good ' 


This om is absent from the Khotanese text; Ed. Conze's edition in 
JRAS 1948. 37 has it. But it is missing again in the Chinese transcrip- 
tion in the Tun-huang manuscript (T. Matsumoto, Dre Prajfiáparamstà- 
Lateratur p. 50). In the Mahavyutpatti 2757 om is explained by Tib. 
rab-bsnag ° great praise’, with which the Chinese agrees. This dyry 
may represent *&traka-. 

gate 2 “m kty’ky nyzty ° goes (or gone) from the household state’. In the 
Dhyana text 165 ónn kiy'kyh nyz yt ° he goes from the household 
state ’ occurs with the present tense. We have here the well-known 
phrase which in Pali books takes the form agärasmä anagäriyam 
pabbajtto ° gone forth from the house to houselessness °. The two gate 
seem to have been considered equivalent to one. 

pürägate (read pärägate). Bogd. ‘he has reached (or participle: arrived at) the 
other bank’. The reading pr'yty, not pr’ysty, seems to be necessary. 

181650129716 (read pardsamgate). Bogd. ' he mounts up to the road to Nirvana’. 

bodhi Sogd. ‘ with all perception completed °. 
Here I. Gershevitch has pointed out piymiy as participle, contrasting 
with piymt 3rd sing. pret. and the pres. stem piy’m-. ptB8- is probably 
from *pati-bud-. 

svühà  Sogd. ° he has removed from all evil”. . 
Here some hesitation will be felt. nyst Bw- is rendered in the Paris 
texta by ‘se réduire à néant”, hence, as the intrans. to a trans. nyst kr- 
(wn-). I can compare the Khotan. nesta padamaña ‘it is to be removed ? 
in the Siddhasara 141 r 1 (= Tib. med-par byaho). It will be seen that 
nesta differs from the Khotan. nesid ‘is not’. If Sogd. nyst "Ert" is 
taken togesher as ‘removed’, it may be the predicate to the verb 
wnly ‘he makes’. This would seem better than to seek to trace the 
potential meaning of wn- with a participle. In the Atharva-veda 
svähä occurs beside duraha (8. 8. 24), and a state of ° freedom from 
evil’ is intended. 

Here then in the Sogdian interpretation, as in the Khotanese, it is the 

Bodhisattva to whom are assigned the participles. This is in striking contrast 

to such a modern interpreter as Max Müller (Anecdota oxontensia I 56) and 

others later, who assume a fem. voc. sing. addressing ° wisdom’. 


10. plavi ‘ chaff’ 
In the Pravarana-siitra Bud. Skt. plävt corresponds to Pali palapa-.1 


1 The Bud, Skt. tex; with the parallel Pali is in A.F.R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of 
Buddhist Literature, p. 39. 
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putras te sarva evaite sabbe bhagavato putta 
plavi hy atra na vidyate palap’ ettha na vijjati 

À. F. R. Hoernle proposed ‘ ferryman’ as a translation of plàvi. He was 
writing at a time when the close connection between Bud. Sanskrit texts and 
the Pali books had not been established and when an etymological interpretation 
(plava- ° boat’) was preferred to an attempt to bring both Bud. Sanskrit text 
and Pali together in an explanation suiting both. 

The Bud. Skt. plàvi is known also m the Divyavadana (12.25; 13. 17) in 
the story of the visions of Kotikarna. He sees punishments fitted to crimes in 
mysterious palaces. A woman had given food to the Buddhist mendicant 
Mahakatyayana to her husband’s indignation. He protested with the words: 
(13.16) kasmat sa mundakah $ramanako busa-plavim na bhaksayatti ° why 
should that shaven ascetic not eat busa-plavz?’. On p. 12. 25 the husband's 
wretched ghost receives the busa-plavi to eat: tenartkasya ksvptam busa-plavi 
prädurbhütä ° he threw it to one ; it appeared as busa-plavi’. 

The Tibetan translation (Derge Ka 259 b 5; 260 a 5) gives phub-ma ' short 
straw, chaff’ for busa-plavi, so that we are again reminded of Pali zalapa- 
‘chaff’. The editors of the Divyävadäna, E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, seem 
to have thought of plavate ° he jumps’ and of busa-plavi as ‘ jumper in straw’, 
and they gave a hesitant ' beetle(?) ' in their Index of Words (p. 687). 

The Pali commentators who rendered paldpa- by ° chaff’ in passages where 
the word was used metaphorically for ‘ nonsense, frivolous talk ’, are supported 
by the Bud. Skt. use of plàvi both of the literal ‘ chaff’ in busa-plàvi and of the 
metaphor in the Pravarana-stitra. In busa-plàvi both components are close in 
meaning : busah in the Mahavyutpatti 5742 is explained by Tib. sbun-pa ° chaff, 
husks’. The metaphorical use gives plavi hy atra na vidyate ° herein truly is no 
frivolity (worthlessness ?) found ’. 

The Chinese source in Taisho Issaikyo 1 61. 859 col. 1, verse 4, has :— 

# E KE + CEE EE 
* All these are true Buddha-sons. There is no dust and filth (immorality) in 
them.’ 

More investigation of the verse in Chinese than I am able to make is desirable, 
but the pläct is evidently transferred to ethics. 

The divergent treatment of the original Buddhist basic text in Pali and 
Bud. Sanskrit, palàpa- against plävi, may be due to the rarity of the Old Ind. 
paláva- ‘ chaff’. It is pointed out once in the Atharva-veda 12. 3. 19 and once 
in the Jaiminiya or Talavakara Upanisad Brahmana (H. Oertel, JAOS 16, 
I 54. 1 ‘ husk’). Its association with Latin palea has made paldva- familiar to 
comparative grammarians. In replacing palava- by pläur the Bud. Sanskrit 
writer may have recalled the pal- for older pl-, as appears for example in Pali 
palavalt, pilavats ‘swims’, Old Ind. plavate (seo W. Geiger, Pali-Gram. p. 52, 
Š 31. 1), similar to the anaptyxis/in other groups with -l-, as m NW. Prakrit 
kelesa, Khotan. kidega’, Pali bslesa, Bud. Skt. Mesa. For the ending the frequent 
interchange of -as, -am, -4, -i will have been familiar. 


Some Prosodic Aspects of Retroflexion and Aspiration 
in Sanskrit 
By W. 8. ALLEN 


NDER the traditional titles of Assimilation and Dissimilation, we are 
presented with two linguistic phenomena apparently involving a principle 
similar to that which is known in physical science as “ action at a distance ”— 
regularly in the latter case, occasionally in the former (under special titles, 
such as “ dilation ”, “ Fernassimilation ”). The classical example of this type 
of assimilation is provided by the Sanskrit “ cerebralization " (nat) of n, 
with reference to which the term “ action à distance " has, in fact, been used.? 
In connection with the physical principle, 15 may be of interest to recall Newton’s 
words :— 

“ It 18 inconceivable that inanimate brute matter should, without the 
mediation of something else which is not material, operate upon and affect 
other matter without mutual contact." 

Speech-sound, of course, is not “ brute matter ", and it would be a dangerous 
and unnecessary principle to submit linguistics to physical criteria, but Newton’s 
uneasiness may at least serve to lead. us to a reconsideration of similar postulates 
of our own science. Amongst these the conception of an articulation A at one 
point in the temporal dimension ? exercising a form of “ gravitational influence " 
upon an articulation B at & distant point would appear to be one that is only 
tolerable faute de mieux. 

The whole principle of assimilation in descriptive linguistics has already 
been assailed more than once, on the ground that the implied change 18 only 
metaphorical, having reference to a hypothetical “ basic ” form * derived from 
the consideration of other contexts or of earlier stages of the language,’ and 
leading to such definitions as “ tho extension of an element of articulation out- 
side its proper sphere ".* However, whilst fully agreeing that we cannot accept 
the imputation of improper behaviour to any element of utterance, I shall not 
eall upon the support of this general argument in the present discussion, which 
considers only how, in two particular instances, we may best eliminate the 
unrealistic postulate of distant influence: such conceptions are especially 
common in the description of ancient languages, and the two examples here 
chosen are both from Sanskrit. For assimilation I shall discuss the case already 
mentioned, and for dissimilation the Sanskrit half of “ Grassmann’s Law ", 

1 Cf, Brugmann, Grundriss, 1, § 973 ; Grammont, Traité de Phonéiique, p. 251, both of which 
give this example pride of place. 

3 Bloch, L’Indo-Aryen, p. 66; of Formation de la Langue Marathe, p. 168. 

3 Or, from the transcriptional point of view, the tume-frack or linear dimension. 

* Cf. Nida, Morphology, p. 26. 

5 Cf. Bloomfield, Language, p. 213; J. R. Firth, in English Studies, xvii, February, 1935 ; 
R. 8. Wells, “ Automatic Alternation,” in Language, xxv, 1949, pp. 99 ff. Similar objections may 
be made against the Prague concept of “ neutralisation of oppositions ", applied to the present 
case by Trubetzkoy, Principes de Phonologie, p. 249. 
* Palmer, Introduction to Modern Linguistica, p. 31. 
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approaching each of these in the light of principles suggested by Professor J. R. 
Firth’s article, “ Sounds and Prosodies,” in Trans. Phil. Soc., 1948. 

The law which states the conditions for n > n after r, F, r, s 1—one of the 
more imposing ^ Rules of Internal Sandhi ”—18 only too well-known : a8 
stated in the Fr&tifakhyas? and by Panini? and as perpetuated in our 
European gramm ars, it is that (withm a word) :— 

“r, D 7, 8, in spite of intervening vowels, gutturals (including A), labials 

(including v), y and Anusvara, change n to n if followed by vowels, 

n, m, Y, V.” À 

The complexity of this rule is considerably reduced by a “ physiological 
explanation ” such as that of Whitney, namely that “ in the marked proclivity 
of the language tcward lingual utterance ” the retroflex tongue-position assumed 
for 7, f, r, فرع‎ is maintained until a following n (> n) :— 

“ unless the proclivity is satisfied by the utterance of a lingual mute, or the 

organ is thrown out of adjustment by the utterance of an element which 

causes it to assume a different posture ”. 
This physiological statement (which, incidentally, is implied by one at least of 
the ancient Indisn treatises ") also provides us with a link between the active 
and the passive members of the assimilation, namely a tongue-position, a 
“ point d'articulation ”, thus satisfying the Newtonian demand for a mediating 
factor : as a descriptive statement, however, we shall see that it still has grave 
shortcomings. 

If retroflexion is now abstracted as a prosody it may be stated that the 
presence of the prosody of retroflexion is marked in the traditional linear 
transcription by s series of special letters (t, th, d, dh, n, $) ; so that, symbolizing 
the prosody by Rê (and eliminating the special “retroflex ” letters), we 


find B  Orthographieally represented by paiha-, "m. ad Dy "pansgad, eto. 


rtu- is denoted simply by rtu- and , x E q- PY matra-, eto., since y, 7, r invariably 
correlate with the R-prosody. 

Sanskrit spelling, in spite of the syllabic basis of the system of writing is, in 
American terminology, largely “ phonemic ’—that is to say, if a modern 
“ phonemicist " set out to produce an orthography for Sanskrit, the resulting 


t The “ dot-and-dash ” system of transliteration (n for n, eto.), though highly undesirable in 
phonetao discussion, # here retained as being in general use by Sanskritists. ` 

* RY., v. 42 and E6; AV., iti. 75; Tai., xui. 6; Väj., rii. 88 and 94. 

3 VIIL iv. 1 ff. 

* Macdonell, Sanscrit Grammar, $ 65. On the apparent RY. exceptions ragirandm and ustränäm 
ممع‎ Wackernagel, Alind. Gramm., $ 145b ; Macdonell, Ved. Gr., Š 42a.a. 

* Sanakrii Grammar, § 189. 

* f, f, f, being retroflex sounds at the time and place of the orystallization of the rule, as 
attested by the Panmiya Siksá and by the Paninean scheme in general (of. Varma, Critical 
Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians, pp. 6 ff.). 

? RV. Prat, v. 56 (“ avyavetam . . . vighnakrdbhih °"). 

8 The use of this symbol may Lite practical advantages when it comes to considering such 
changes from linear to prosodic function as are attested by Middle Indian developments of the 
type Skt. ärta- > Pkt. ajja- (cf. Pischel, $ 289). 
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spellings would show a close paralellism with those attested in Devanagari! : 
ag such, it is phonetically imprecise (as, of course, any system of transcription 
must be) and phonologically over-precise: it is this latter fact which is to 
account for many of the complexities of the “ Rules of Sandhi ", an imposition 
fo-eign to the much maligned but often phonologically sound spelling of English.® 
It is thus in the tradition of the Sanskrit orthography that it should mark not 
orly the presence of the prosody but also, to the best of its capabilities, its 
extension in the linear, phonematic dimension: this it can do where the 
appropriate special letters are already available—viz. as being units of the 
monosystemic, phonemic analysis. The result is that in some degree we are 
erabled to see the extent of the linear projection of the prosody ; thus 
R 


R ; | 
on is represented by tsfa-, suggesting ges 
R R 
tad dayate 2 » tadda ç yate, 55 taddayate 8 
R R 


tin dimbhan se. EME sandimbhan. 
Tae orthography suggests that this extension is particularly wide in the special 
cese considered, namely where tbe marker is 7, 7, 7, 3,3 Le. other than a 


stop, and is followed by phonological n, the natyaksara par excellence,‘ under 
tke conditions already stated, e.g. :— 


1 As may be seen in part from Professor M. B. Emeneau's “ The Nasal Phonemes of Sanskrit ”, 
Lenguage, xxii, 1946, pp. 86 ff., with the findings of which I am m agreement ; of. also A. H. Fy, 
“ À Phonemic Interpretation of Visarga," Language, xvu, 1941, pp. 194 ff. 

3 Cf. J. Vachek, Acta Linguistica v, p. 92 f. 

3 kt. s is m many cases the reflex of IE *s by a process or processes marked at an early 
penod not only by r, r, but also by +, u, k, and ıt might be objected that in examples such as 
nesanna- the marker is thus not s but 4. There are, however, good reasons for rejecting this 
argument: the following facts are relevant :— 

(a) From the physiological point of view it is difficult to conceive why a process of retro- 
flexion should be associated with the diverse units i, u, k. 

(b) Parallel processes, with identical markers, are attested m Iranian and Slavonic. 

(c) The reflex of (b) is not, as in Skt., s (p), but Av. #(f), 0.0.8. ch (x). 

From (b) 1t follows that the beginnings of the process(es) are to be put back at least to the 
Irdo-Iranian period. A possible interpretation of (a) + (c) is that the reflex of IE *s at this 
period varied according to the various markers (t ig, ux", rg, Kx)—of. also Morgenstierne, 
“The Language of the Ashkun Kafirs,” Norsk Tidsskr. f. Sprogvidenskap, ir, 1029, p. 199 f., 
Fatwlustle, TPS., 1944, p. 33 f. The reasons for the ultimate “phonemic divorce " of these 
vuriante from s, and their convergence to Skt. s, Av. $, O.C.B. ch (as also the development 
"Eb > Skt. st, Av. dt) are probably to be sought in the total phonological systems of the 
respective languages. 

Thus, by the time of our attested Skt., the unita s, u, k, could no longer be treated as markers 
of a process: m sequences of the typo ts, eto., s, not s, was now the marker (viz. of the prosody of 
retroflexion), and we may therefore, in the present problem, treat it as parallel to r. Where a 
process *$ + م‎ >>s8, eto., appears to be active in the attested language (e.g. in new composition) it 
is to be explained as the result of ‘ structural pressure” from inherited forms, intensified by the 
csnonization of an observed phenomenon to the status of a Sandhi Law ; its lack of physiological 
justification 18 at least hinted at by anomalous forms such as avasfambh-, pratistambh-, and the 
gendhi agnis te, beside Vedic agnis te, eto. 

4 As shown by ita development in Middle Indian (of. Pisohel, $ 224). 
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2 represented by nisanna-, suggesting Fat | 

R > | 
mana, 00 0  irnlane, * dante 

R : : n = 
Grabhya-mana-, ” ae AGEMAN u Grabhyamäna-. 


But if we remember that the rules of Sandhi are really rules for Sanskrit spelling, 
we shall not expect to find that the orthography tells us the whole story. We 
may suspect, for instance, that in patha- the retroflexion was present also in the 
vowel preceding the th, and might be considered as potentially present even 
in the initial bilabial stop ; so that such a word could in fact be used to give a 
“ word-palatogram ” ? in which the retroflex “ wipe ", though actually produced 
during the phonation of the retroflex stop, would represent a process of the whole 
word, the remaining articulations being palatographically non-interfering. But 
since 15 had not been found necessary to have a symbol for a’, etc., in the 
syllabary (in phonemic parlance, since a” was an allophone, not a phoneme),® 
this is not represented; thus the extension of the prosody is, in fact, only 
partially marked by spellings such as tsta-, nisanna-, etc. This is indeed a minor 
phonetic imprecision, but in the case of sequences such as brahma, where the 
physiological explanation would lead us to expect (probably with justification) 


R R 
something in the nature of سلسم‎ or even TTT] the orthography is very 
brahma, brahma, 


far from specifying the phonetic or the prosodic state of affairs. We have 
therefore tc recognize that in its representation of non-phonematic features the 
orthography is misleading, its tendency to be over-specific resulting m an erratic 
and hence unreliable precision. And since it is only in the interests of this 
orthography that the sandhi rules are operative,* any statement which confines 
itself to explaining those rules adds nothing to the description of the lan- 
guage as spoken. 

We may therefore be forgiven for losing a little of the awe which is 
traditionally accorded to the Sanskrit system of spelling, and in envisaging the 
possibility of new methods of statement in any phonological reconsideration of 
the language : for such linguistic purposes the representations (considering only 


he R od. i = — » xÇ 
the R-prosodY) ouspam, nisanna-, Grabhyamaäna-, iksaka-, prakalpana- 


the following advantages over mtsamna-, etc. : — 


have 


1 Of. the pronunciation of Hindi path, where distinct retroflexion is heard m the vowel. 

* On word-palatograms and their uses see J. R. Firth, “ Word-palatograms and Articulation,” 
BSOAS., xu, 1948, pp. 857 ff. 

3 Cf. also Daniel Jones’ distinction between assimilation and “ simibtude " (Outline, $ 835 ff.). 

4In view of the still vexed problem as to the date of the earliest writing of Sanskrit, and 
hence its reletionship to the more ancient grammatical and phonetic treatises, 15 may be 
advisable to 1nserpret “ orthography " in & wider sense than 18 usual, i.e. as extending, if such a 
thing is possible, to a system of phonemic “ oral spelling " antedating the use of any script. 
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(i) They do not specify, with wholly doubtful fidelity, the linear extension of 
R, but leave this to study at the proper phonetic level! (e.g. the fact that an 


example such as s m W88 utilizable for word-palatography would indicate 
the potential extension of the prosody over the whole word—in contrast with, 
e.g. t Ipana-). By generalization from such study rules could be stated for 


this extension : e.g. considering r, 8, etc., as the focal points of the prosody, and 
symbolizing a preceding palatographieally interfering articulation by T', the 
maximum possible extension of the prosody in the one direction 1s 


R 
os on the other side of the focus the prosody similarly extends 
او و‎ 


R 
only as far as the first interfering articulation ? RUNS. T.) Tt is, however, 


a basic phonological principle that units occurring at one position ina word are 
not to be identified with units in other positions : hence, in the case we are con- 
sidering, post-focal articulations need not be expected to conform to pre-focal 
articulations which, for typographical convenience we happen to write with the 
same letter; it need not therefore occasion any surprise when our phonetic 
investigations show that an apical nasal in pre-focal position is realized as an 
interfering (dental) articulation, but that in post-focal position it has a retroflex 
realization which thus continues the extension of the prosody-—hence forms of 


R R 
the type —— 1 (misanna-), [7 — — —1 (msbarhama-), ete. 
nisanna- ntbarhana- 


(ii) The above approach, whilst retaining the ancient and still valuable con- 
ception of interfering and non-interfering articulations, no longer gives rise to 
the unsatisfactory postulate of “action at a distance"; r, etc., no longer 
change n to n, but when, by phonetic analysis, R is projected on to the linear 
plane, both r and a following apical nasal are amongst the articulations found 
to fall within its extension. 


! In the case of an ancient language such an examination must, of course, be largely hypo- 
thetical, and m part based on the very orthographic data which we are rejecting ; however, there 
18 no reason why, having stood on these phonemic steppmg-stones whilst building our prosodic 
bridge, we should any longer tolerate ther obstruction of the stream. 

* The fact that y appears as a non-interfering articulation 18 not unexpected. Intervocalic y in 
Skt. is in many cases to be treated simply as a prosodic marker of syllable-yunction—e g. in 
dhiyä, eto., and probably in many instances of the type däyaka- > *dà-aka- (cf. Wackernagel 
$ 187; note also the alternation of y with v, another typical prosodic marker, at all stages of 
Indo-Aryan); as such, rt 18 likely to have involved less constriction than a phonematic y (cf. 
the “ laghuprayatnatara ” y of Jaina Pkt., or of Hmdustani aya, eto. As for post-consonantal 
position, we may remember the frequent alternations of y and + under the conditions of “ Sievers’ 
Law ", and the wider extension of the vocal realization in Vedio Skt., as attested by metrical 
requirements (-bhyas to be realized as -bhi-as, eto.). 

The weak articulation of y is moreover supported for non-initial position in general by the 
ancient treatises (of. Varma, op. cit., pp. 126 ff.). 

* The operation of “ Verner's Law is a case in point. Cf. also Twaddell, On Defining the 
Phoneme, p. 49. 
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The example of dissimilation requires less full discussion, as much of the 
ground has already been prepared. The statement of the Sanskrit rule, as given 
by Macdonnell (8 55), is that :— 

“ Tf gh, dh, bh, or h are at the end of a (radical) syllable beginning with 

g, 0, b, and lose their aspiration as final or otherwise, the initial consonants 

are aspirated by way of compensation.” 

The customary explanation is then given that :— | 
“ This is an historical survival of the original initial aspiration, which 
was lost (both in Greek and Sanskrit) by the operation of the later euphonic 
law that prohibited a syllable begmning and ending with an aspirate. 

Hence when the final aspirate disappeared the initial returned.” 

.This historical digression also provides an explanation for a rule of reduplication 
in Sanskrit, viz. (§ 129. 1) :— | 
“ Aspirated letters are represented by the corresponding unaspirated.” 

Of these statements, the first (descriptive) involves the concept of aspiration 
being lost by one consonant and “ thrown back " upon one preceding it; the 
second statement (historical) envisages the aspiration of the first consonant 
bemg held in a state of suspended animation against the occasion when a 
following aspirate shall disappear and so permit its return to life; and the 
“ euphonic law " characterized by the process of reduplication presents us with 
the usual conception of dissimilation at & distance, namely the aspiration of 
one consonant refusing to tolerate the coexistence of another. The 
“physiological explanations " of the phenomenon are not convincing, and 
psychological apologise even less 80.1 

The prosodie treatment rather simplifies the statement, and dispenses with 
the half-mystie, half-anthropomorphic imagery; it notes simply that the 
aspiration is a prosody of the potential radical syllable.? As such, it requires 
to be marked once only (in spelling and, in Sanskrit, also in utterance) ; generally 
marked by the special (aspirated) form of the second consonant, ib becomes 
necessary to mark it elsewhere 1f, for reasons connected with interfering junction- 
prosodies, the second cannot carry it?—in Western Hindustani we may observe 
a prosody of aspiration realized as a breathiness of the vowel, e.g. in the word 
traditionally spelt bohwt, suggesting a structure CVCVC, but in fact standing 


for bewt (CVVC) with prosodic aspiration E : 
This approach to the present problem, though recent, is not new. It has 


1 Of. Grammont, op. or, pp.209 ff.; R. Q. Kent, “ Assumilation and Disamilation,” 
Language, xii, 1936, pp. 245 ff. 

s The addition of “ potential" is necessary to cover reduplicated forms, such as babhüva, 
where although the bh, in fact, belongs to the second syllable, babh- is potentially a radical syllable 
(like labh., dabh-, eto.)}—cf. the attested secondary root dadh- from da-dAà-is. The non-application 
of the rule in other cases may be illustrated by such a form as abhi-dhä-bhh. 

3 E.g. budh-: bhotsyati. The asprration may vanish from the syllable altogether if the 
dominant junetion-prosody is such as to mvolve the transfer of the syllable-prosody to another 
syllable, as in the case of “ Bartholomae’s Law ” (*budh-ia- > buddha-, oto.). Variations such as 
dhug-dhvam beside dug-dhi present a difficulty of interpretation. 

4 Indicated as bowht in Harley’s Colloquial Hindustani; of. also Hoenigswald, ‘‘ Declension 
and Nasalization in Hindustani” (JAOS., 68), p. 143 f., n. 15. 
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been used to advantage for a variety of modern languages by members of the 
Department of Phonetics and Linguistics in the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, in London}; the prosodies abstracted by these treatments have 
included not only aspiration but also, e.g. yotization, labiovelarization, rhota- 
cization, affrication, friction, and voice. So far as concerns aspiration, it 8 
also implied by Zellig Harris in his article “Simultaneous Components in 
Phonology ”,2 where, considering the Greek parallel of the present case, he 
suggests that we might write rébura, ete., in some such way as /‘pépttka/, the 
‘ indicating what we should call the prosody of aspiration; by such a repre- 
sentation, as he points out, the reduplicative vre- (not ġe-) is entirely what we 
should expect. 

In this article I have tried to show that, in dealing with an ancient language, 
revered for its orthography but notorious for the complexities of its sandhi- 
laws, some rationalization, if not simplification, of the latter may be effected by 
discarding some of our reverence for the former ; and that by this approach we 
avoid the necessity for postulating mysterious gravitational forces whereby one 
sound influences another. It is perhaps not too much to say that in a large 
majority of cases the conceptions of assimilation and dissimilation are not only 
unnecessary but also involve us in the sort of statements that no science can 
tolerate: in historical and prehistorical linguistics, many examples of so-called 
“ metathesis " are also probably best reduced to prosodic statement. 

The prosodic treatment does not answer.problems of phonetic “ action at a 
distance " ; rather like the theory of relativity, it adds a new dimension to the 
framework within which phenomena are studied and described, and within this 
framework these problems are found no longer to exist. 

In conclusion, I shall briefly consider an issue connected with our first 
subject (the “ cerebralization of n ") which is raised by a notoriously trouble- 
some set of examples. I refer to the type of word which may conveniently be 
exemplified by the form parintrvinna-. By the general laws of sandhi, we should 
expect *parmirvinna- (cf. parinivis-), whereas, in fact, to use the traditional 
termmology, the second r, which has an assimilating influence on the following 
*n (> n), has a dissimilating influence on the preceding *n (> n) where this 


1 Eg. J. R. Firth, “The Structure of the Chinese Monosyllable in a Hunanese Dialect 
(Changsha),' BSOAS., viii, pp. 1065 ff.; N. C. Scott, “The Monosyllable in Szechunnese,” 
BSOAS., xii, pp. 197 ff.; E. J. A. Henderson, ‘‘ Prosodies in Siamese: A Study in Synthesis,” 
Asia Major, I, li; J. Carnochan, “ A Study m the Phonology of an Igbo Speaker," BSOAS., 
xu, pp. 417 ff. 

s Language, xx, pp. 181 ff. C£. also C. F. Hookett, “ Peiping Phonology,” JAOS., 67, 1947, 
pp. 253 F., “ Componential Analysis of Sierra Popoluca," TJ AL., 13, 1947, pp. 258 ff. 

3 E.g. Skt. snäna- > Pkt. nhäna., eto., IE *ismeros > Gk. .عممعيرة‎ Note also the Alexandrian 


prosodic writing of p- (ie. 5) for the Greek sound which was the reflex of inter alta IE *sr- 


(e.g. péw): the Gk. p- is transoribed in Latin as rh- (e.g rhétor), in Armenian as Ar- (Aretor) ; 
Tsaconian #nda < Lac. 5{88a, suggests a realization as breathed r- (cf. Sturtevant, Pron. of 
Gk. and Lat.*, $ 67b). 

The phonematic s in such oases has been replaced by prosodic breathing, just as the pre-IE 
phonematic “laryngeal” units are replaced by various prosodies m the attested languages : 
e.g. length in Gk. ridge < *-dheg,-, aspiration in Skt. trsthati < *-stgye-, voice in Skt. mbati 
< *pipg,eti, hiatus (a prosody of syllabio junction) in Gk. Obos > *dhug,os (of. Oüués, Hitt. 
tubers). 
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stands rmmediately before the r or separated only by a vowel! As Whitney 
remarks (Gr. $ 181b) on observing certain similar cases of s for expected *s 
(e.g. sarsräna- for *sarsräna-) ® :— 

The dissimilating influence of a following +, as compared with the 
invariable assimilating influence of a preceding r, is peculiar and 
problematical.” 

The traditional method of statement is here nothing less than ridiculous, and 
the prosodic approach provides a statement that is linguistically more 
a 7 . the two “ retroflexion-foci " 
parimrvinna- ; 
(..7r....7..) indicate two R-prosodies ; if the duality thus set up is to be 
preserved, 1.6. if the indicated prosodic structure R-R is not to be reduced m 
realization to R, there must be an interruption between the two foci: in the 
cases considered the potential means of such interruption is provided by the 
intervening apical nasal, which is consequently given its dental realization, i.e. 


R R 

TT r——1. Or we may express the process in slightly different terms by 
parintromna- 

considering our earlier statement regarding ''pre-focal" apical nasals, viz. 
that they regularly have a palatographically interfering realization (so that in, 


acceptable. In a word of the type 


e.g. Ti the maximum linear extension of the R-prosody 1s NER Ys 


we may then say that in parinuwwvinna- the R-R duality is preserved by treating 
the intervening nasal as related to the second R-prosody rather than the first. 

On the basis of this method of statement it might be argued that the inter- 
rupting nasal articulation then bears to the two R-prosodies much the same 
relationship as a prosodic syllable-marker (such as y in Hindustani aya) bears 
to the two syllables; and hence that as the syllable-marker belongs to a 
different dimension from that of the linear syllables, so the “ prosody-separator” 
must belong to yet another dimension outside that of the R-prosodies them- 
selves.? We need not be afraid to admit such a possibility : rather should we be 
prepared to add to our analytical framework just as many dimensions as the 
material demands. Varro was perhaps not so very far wrong when he stated, 
some two thousand years ago, that “speech must be recognized as having 
three dimensions ”, of which only one (“ longitudo ”) is represented on the time- 
track (“ tempore ac syllabis metimur ").4 


1 The same peculiarity 18 shown, as we might expect, by forms such as pranasta- beside 
pranaóats, or parinisiha- for *parinsstha-, tho “ dissimilating mfluence " here extending also to 
the form prananksyatt for +prananksyats. 

3 With a partial parallel in Av. Gyzra8ayert for expected *àyz-. 

3 The relevant features of the parallelism may be diagrammatically illustrated as follows :— 

2nd order prosody of junction . n 


f tion: ° 
Ist order prosodies Í e SA 4 RR 


Syllabic structure : V V 
Phonematic structure : 8-8 parimirvinna- 
* Ed. Goetz and Schoell, Frag. 76. Cf. 200.12 (“H quod adspiratio ett non littera ""). 


The Varnarhavarna Stotra of Matrceta (Il). 


By D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


Sections V-XII 
OR the remaining eight sections of this stotra the Tibetan text has not 
been published. The version here reproduced is that of the Snar than 
edition of the Bstan hgyur (Bstod pa, folios 100—110), for the loan of which I am 
indebted to the Librarian of the Commonwealth Relations Office. It contains 
a thirteenth chapter of thirty-two élokas for which the Sanskrit MSS. have no 
equivalent (cf. JRAS., 1948, p. 57), and which is therefore omitted here. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these sections is the seventh, with its 
elaborate (and to European taste frigid) parallels between Brahmanical and 
Buddhist vocabulary. In establishing Matreeta’s identity and date, Sect. VLI, 
v. 23, which proves him to have been a Mahäyänist, is of capital importance. 
I should add that my own conclusions, summarized on p. 672, n. 2, of the last 
issue of this journal, were reached independently of this (corroborative) piece 
of evidence. 

Readers are requested to forgive two inconsistencies of method between 
this paper and its predecessor. I have abandoned in my translation the use of 
the archaic second person singular; and the following altered list of symbols 
is employed :— 

An asterisk denotes a missing aksara. 

A hyphen denotes a missing letter. 

Round brackets in text denote letters doubtfully legible. 

Square brackets in text denote letters almost illegible. 

“ Inclusive " brackets denote letters omitted (but not through mutilation). 

Italics in text denote conjectural supplements. 

A. = Xylograph. 

My thanks are due to Professor H. W. Bailey for valuable suggestions upon 
several cruces. 


1 For these I am solely responsible. Dr. Siegling’s suggestions (v. p. 672 of my earlier paper) 
are confined to the first four sections of the Stotra. 
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Y 

érutvadinavayuktani yathà vakyàni te mune | 

samtaptam apt samsdraghoraduhkhagnina jagat || 
/ 


1. 
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2-10. missing. 


vyavadanavaham tatra paksapätena varjitam | 
sa{m)kleéapratyanikam ca niramarsam ca te vacah || 


TIBETAN VERSION 
V 


. || ji ltar thub pa khyod kyi bkah || fies dmigs brjod Idan thos pa Itar | 


| bkhor bahi [100b] sdug bsnal mi bzad pahi || me yis kun tu sbar kyan ni | 


. | hgro ba mi shes go bgos pa || de Itar skyo bar hgyur ma lags | 


| de Itar mgon po khyod kyi bkah || mhon sum bas 1 kyan don gsal rab | 


. | chos 510 zab mo gtin yañs pa || bshad pas sa ler gyur lags pas | 


| khyod kyi bkah ni snrel zhi yi || cho hphrul dag kyan mdzad pa lags | 


. | tehig gi mthah ni mi mthon zhin || don gyi gtin * yan mi dpogs 3 la | 


| phan tehun rjes su zhugs pa ni || de las ya mtshan che ci mchis | 


. | smra bahi dam pa khyod kyi bkab || rnam grans du ma fiid mchis shin | 


| zlos bu yan ni ma mchis la || sbyor bahi lugs kyan rigs pa lags | 


. | smra bahi dam pa khyod kyi bkah || gnas pa bzhi yi yon tan Idan | 


| tun bstan bzhi yi rten gyur kyan || don du gñis su gyur ma mohis | 


. | gnan ba dan ni dgag pa la || khyod bkah la lar gcig tu nes | 


| la lar nes pa ma lags la || phan tehun hgal bahañ ma mchis so | 


١ 
. | chos kyi de id don slad du || rtsod pa med pahi go hphañ gzhi | 


| rigs hthad yon tan bzan po yis || ñan smra thams cad sun hbyin pa | 


. | geig tu don dam la gzhol la || kun rdzob la yan skyon ma mchis | 


| bden pa gñis dan mi hgal bas || khyod kyi bkah ni ngs pa hbyun | 


| ñon mons med la geig tu hjam || fon mons can la hes brian yan | 
| khyod kyi bkah ni bsfien pa dan || srid pahi skyon dan Idan ma lags | 


| mam par byan bahi rjes mthun la || de yi phyogs su hut mi mñah | 
| kun nas ñon moñs dgrar gyur la || mi bzod mi mñah khyod kyi bkah | 


1 pas X. * tin X. 7 dbogs X. 


11. 


10. 


11. 
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TRANSLATION 
SECTION V. Praise of the Purity of Speech 


Though burnt up in the fearful fire of the samsdra’s pain, the world, 
[armoured in ignorance, feels not such distress] as after hearing your 
words, O Sage, concerning the Sources of Evil (ädinava) ; [so much 
plainer in meaning is your speech,’ O Lord, than what is before our 
eyes]. | 


. [Since by your speaking the reality of things (dharmatà), profound and 


vast-based, becomes clear, your speech performs a Common Miracle 
(präkrtaprätihärya).] 


. [The limit of the words cannot be seen, the depth of the meaning cannot 


be measured ; yet they harmonize with one another. What could be 
more wonderful than that ?] 


. [O Best of Speakers, your speech is of many modes (anekaparyäya) ; 


yet there is no repetition and the manner of combination also is suitable.] 


. [O Best of Speakers, your speech is characterized by the four Positions 


(sthäna) 3 and contains the four Arguments (vyäkarana) 3 ; yet is free 
of ambiguity. ] 


. [In concession and denial your speech is sometimes wholly definite, 


sometimes indefinite ; and there is no inconsistency. | 


. [All speakers of evil are confuted by your excellent virtue of proper 


demonstration (wpapatti), founded upon words (? go hphan = pada) 
which are indisputable because they signify the real nature of things.] 


. [Your speech aims only at the Absolute (paramartha) ; vet in regard to 


Convention (samvrit) also it is faultless. From its agreement with both 
the Truths comes its propriety. | 


[To the pure it is wholly gentle, to the impure assuredly it is harsh ; 
yet your speech is devoid of the vices of flattery and haughtiness 
(srad pa = äroha).] 


Favourable towards purification, yet free from partiality thereto ; 
adverse to defilement, yet free from anger 18 your speech. 


10. 


-11. 


1 bkah (vacas) can, of course, imply the whole body of recorded teaching. 
8 That a proposition is, is not, is and 18 not, neither is nor is not: of. Samyuta IIT, 116. 
3 Cf, Digha TIT, 229. 
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nindáya[da](S)atakirna(m» na cäpadhyänadosavat | 
praéamsäpadaniécäri na ca (k)vacana ni$n[ta]m + || 


praksepápanay&(p)etam samäsavyäsayojitam | 
vima[r]éara[man](1)yam ca na ca nap[ältatah śubham || 


susampitam as[2]kta(m» [ca] (ba)hu cäpetaphal[gu] ca | 
citram cänäkul{ä]rtham ca bahväécaryam idam vacah || 


hàí(r)i carafijantyam ca * diptam ap[r]attghàts ca | 
sphutam päpair agamyam ca tava (v)àcaspate vacah || 


harsayaiy api romāmsi svedam apadayaty api | 
stambhayaty am gätrans kampam samjanayaty api || 


[slamve] ayaty amartyänäm lokam vindditasvaram | 
sadmkaram api svasthàm akampayats medinim || 


anädikälaprahatä[m] vlijvartayati dehindm | 
asamstutàm ca prakrtim sthapayaty aparäm hrds || 


1 nihéri[ta]m B. 
3 °ram*niyafica B. 


| smod pahi tshig ni brgyas gan yan || phyar ka bton bahi skyon Idan min | 
| rab tu bsñags pahi tshig phyun yan || hgah Jahan rten pa mñah ma lags | 


| bsnan dan dor ba mi mah la || bsdus dan rgyas pa dan yan ldan | 
| brtags shin hthad par hgyur lags la || daà po nas kyan [101a] mi 
bzan 1 min | 


| shin tu sfian gsun chags mi hgyur || man la sñiù po ma mohis min | 
| sna tshogs pa Ja don ma hkhrugs || bkah ni no mtshar man po lags | 


| geuñ gi bdag po khyod kyi bkah || yid hphrog mdzad la zhen mi mnah?| 
| gzi byin can la gnod mi hgyur || khyab la nan pas rtogs ma lags | 


| ba spu dag kyan Idan bgyid cin || rhul yan kun tu hthon par bgyid | 
| lus rnams dag ni ston ? bgyid ciù || hdar ba dag kyaë skyed par bgyid | 


1 bzad X. 
3 minah X. 
8 gic, 
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12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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| Iba yi hjig rten skyo bgyid cin || sgra yañ kun tu sgrogs par bgyid | 
| sa ni mal mar gnas pa yan || rnam pa drug tu g’yo bar bgyid | 


| thog med dus nas goms pa yi || lus can ran bzhin bzlog mdzad cin | 
| rah bzhin hdris pa ma lags pa || gzhan ni sfiin la hjog par mdzad | 


Filled with words of rebuke in hundreds, yet free from the vice of malice ; 
uttering words of praise, yet attached to no one, 


Neither inserting (what should be absent) nor excluding (what should be 
present); possessing both concision and amplitude; agreeable to 
ponder, yet perfect at first hearing, 


Most musical, yet fluent +; plentiful, yet never pithless ; varied, yet not 
confused in meaning ; wonderful'in many ways is this speech of yours. 


Charming, yet not meretricious ; bright, yet not dazzling ? ; clear, yet 
not to be understood by the wicked is your speech, O Lord of Words | 


It makes the hair rise, brings forth sweat, stiffens the limbs, and causes 
trembling. 


With resounding voice it shakes the world of the gods ; and causes the 
firm-based earth to quake in six different ways. 


The nature of mortals depraved from time without beginning it turns 
aside è and establishes in their bosoms another, unfamiliar nature. 


1 For this meaning of asakia of. Asv. BC. ix, 72, and my note on Sat. 150. 
2 Cf. Sat. 52, dipiam apratighats ca. 
3 Of. Sat. 123, anädikälaprahatä bahvyah prakriayo nrnam | tvayā . . . parivarhtäkh. 


17. 


18. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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19-24, missing. 


Seutvedam te vacah sarve tatpürvam sa[n]aràmar[ah] | 
prthak pra[c]al[1]tz lokas calams candra ivaudakah || 


bhavanti pratyayadhinah sambhavah sarvasah prthak | 
sadasaccaritatv[e] cet kah svit karta bhamsyati || 


svatantrye sati kasmimé cit kartatiarhi na yujyate | 
itv uktah sarvadharmesu kartäbhävanayas tvaya || 


. ayam sa Minya(t)a@simhanadasphotitadundubheh | 


dharmah sadevake loke wwechinnaprasarah sthitah || 


r 


| ran gi fies pas mi hgal la || yid ni gduù bar bgyid dañ hdra | 
| rigs par zhugs pa mkhas rnams la || bdud rtsihi hchar pa bab pa bzhin | 


| khyod ky: bkah m thog ma dan || bar dan tha ma dge ba dag | 
| thos dan sems dah sgom pa na || de sgrub pa la bdud rtsir hgyur | 


| mos pa du ma dan Idan pa || man po hkhod par gyur pa la | 
| gsun goig bkah ni steal ba las || du ma lta bur snaa hgyur te | 


| kun gyis hdi ni bdag gi ched || kho naho 2 sfiam du go ba gan | 
| de las ya mtshan che ci mchis || de las ño mtshar che ci mohis | 


| chos fud hdor bar mi mdzad la || hjig rten kun rdzob dan yan mthun | 
| rjes su sgrogs par mdzad bzhin du || cig shos rnam par bsgom pahan 
mdzad | 


| kun nas fion moñs mam byan mchis || las dan las kyi hbras buhan 
mohis | 
| de Idan byed du hjug pa dan || byed pa ma mchis khyod kyi bkah | 


| de ni lha dan mir beas paki || hjig rten dag gis shon thos nas | 
| chu yi zla ba g’yo ba [101b] bzhin || so sor rab tu g’yas par gyur | 


| bzan dan ñan pa ñid du ni || hbyuñ bar hgyur ba tha dad pa | 
| thams cad rkyen la rag las na || byed po ci ga mchis hgyur ram | 


! dkah X. 
* kho na bo X. 


2D. 


26. 


21. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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| hgah la ran dban fiid mohis na || byed por hgyur na de mi rigs | 
| de lta lags pas chos kun la || byed po med par khyod kyis gsuñs | 


ا 


| lha dan beas pahi hjig rten la || chos hdi ston pa ñid kyi ni | 
| sen ge sgra yis ria brduñs nas || mtshams bead bgyis te gnas pa lags | 


[Descending like a shower of nectar upon the wise and well-conducted, 
who do not because of their own sinfulness oppose it and whose minds 
are as if athirst, | 


. [Your speech, salutary in beginning, middle, and end, becomes nectar 


when heard, pondered, and meditated * to him who performs this 
(Le. hearing, etc.).] 


[When many (hearers) with various leanings (adhyäsaya) sit (listening), 
your speech, though a single utterence, seems to be various.?] 


[And everyone understands, thinking “ this is for me only ". What is 
more wonderful than this ? What is more marvellous than this ?] 


[Not forsaking the reality (dharmaid), yet according with the con- 
vention (samwrt) of the world (your speech), while adjusted (to the 
second), causes (bhe hearer) to meditate also upon the other.] 


. [“ There is defilement and purification, act and the consequence of act ; 


but there is no causer or maker bound up therewith.” 


. Hearing that word of yours for the first time all the worlds with their 


gods and men severally shook like the moon trembling upon water. 


“ Tf all things which arise in good and evil conduct are dependent upon 
a cause, how can there be any maker ? ” 


. “Tf (on the other hand) there be any independence, a maker can have 


no place there." Thus you declared the principle that in all things 
there is no maker. ` 


. In the world including the gods this Law (of yours) ceased its onward 


flow and stood fast with the beating of that drum which was your 
Làon's Roar of Voidness.4 


1 Cf, Sat. 82, ddimadhyantakalyinam . . . Sasanam, 

2 Cf. Sat. 90. 

3 Le, it is adapted to the differing capacities of the recipients. 
4 Le. this was the consummation of the Law. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


26. 
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. yenavabhasite loke prabhayeva vivasvataA | 
tato 'nyad abhavat sarvam atyartham diuma[ya]m vacah || 


varnärhavarne buddhastotre vagviguddhir nàma paficamah 
paricchedach) || 
VI 
. sarvadharmä anatmanah ksanikam sarvasamskriam | 
santam nirvanam ity esa dharmamudra trilaksana || 


. agamyä sarvavadanam abhedya sthàpità tuaya | 
katham pralapya loke kach> svabhävam ativartsyati || 


. ka ititikaya và(da)krt[apra]hanano "mi san | 
tatha(t)àm anyatha kartum éaktah sitam 1vognatàm 1 || 


. apy evapratighe vyomni kaé cid utpädayed vranam | 
na tv asyàn dharmamudräyäm saha dharmena vidhyatu 2 || 


. tavaitat ? krsnamahatoh prasiddham apadesayoh | 
tavaiva dharmatattvajfia vàde nänyasya vadinah || 


. virvdde patstà lokah prthagdrstivyapasrayat * | 
avivadapadasthanam ekas tvam avabuddhavan 5 || 


. pasyan * [rü]p(8)ni caksugmaän andhesu vivadatsy api | 
yatha vivàdam nopaiti* saiva balais tavopama || 

1 +gnatäm Di: irvasmatam Bi, 

à Siegling transcribea “na tu (photograph missing). 

3 *tatkrena. Bi: tavartasagna B1. 

5 so B!: vapäérayät Bl, 

5 *buddhavat (or °van ?) B1, 


$ pasyam B. 
Tso BL: varmvädam vopaiti B1. 1 


. | de yis ñi mahi hod bzhin du || hjig rten snan bar bgyis pas na | 
| de las gzhan pahi tshig kun ni || shin tu cir yan ma run gyur | 


| sans rgyas bcom Idan hdas la bstod pa bshags par hos pa bshags 
pa las gsun mam par dag pa la bstod pa zhes bya ba ste | Jehu 
tha paho | 
VI 
. || chos rnams thams cad bdag med pa || hdus byas thams cad skad 
cig ma | 
| mya nan hdas zhi zhes bgyi ba || mtshan ñid hdi gsum chos kyi rgya | 


. | smra ba kun gyi yul min pa || mi hbyed+ khyod kyis bzhag pa mdzad | 


| ji skad brjod kyan hjig rten na || ran bzhin las ni gan zhig hdah | 
1 byed X. 
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3. | gal hdzin pa yis shags la ni || goms par bgyis kyan su zhig gis | 
| me ñid gran ba lta bur ni || de fid gzhan du bgyi bar nus | 


4. | nam mkhah thogs pa med pa la || hgah yis rma phyin hgyur srid kyi | 
| chos kyi phyag rgya hdi la ni || chos daù mthun par hgal ma lags | 


D. | chos 530 de Aid mkhyen khyod kyi || bkah 1 la nag po chen po dag | 
` | bstan pas hdi ni mehis grags kyi || smra ba gzhan la mchis ma lags | 


6. | tha dad Ita la brten pa yis || hjig rten rnams ñi rtsod par tun | 
| khyod ni geig bus rtsod med pahi || gnas kyi go hphans thugs su chud | 


7. | lon ba rnams ni rtsod gyur kyañ || mig can gzugs raams mthon ba ni | 
| ji ltar rtsod par mi hgyur ba || de Aid khyod [102a] dan byis pahi dpe | 


5 1 dkah X. 


29. All speech other than this whereby the world was illumined as by the 
light of the sun. became utterly contemptible. 


SEOTION VI. Pratse of the Absence of Controversy 


1-2. “ All the dharmas are devoid of soul; everything composite is momen- 
tary: quiet is nirvdna.” So was this Seal of the Law with triple mark 
set fast by thee. All discourses are powerless to penetrate or split it. 
Who in the world can overpass his own nature, say what he will ? 


‘3. Who by much talking, though practised 1 in argument, can make the 
truth other than it is, as though (one were to make) heat cold f 


4. One might even inflict a wound upon the msubstantial sky but not 
justly strike against that Seal of Law. 


5. This, established as it is in your two demonstrations called “ the 
Great" and “ the Black ’’,? belongs to your doctrine, O Knower of the 
real nature of the dharmas, and to that of no other doctor. 


' 6. Mankind have fallen into dispute because each cleaves to his own 
| opinion; you alone have understood how to take up a position in 
which dispute is impossible. 


7. Though blind men argue, he who has eyes and sees visible forms does 
not enter into argument ; so it is between you and the foolish. 


1 For krtaprahanana (goms par bgyis kyan) I can quote no adequate authority; but of. 
goms pa = prahala in Sat, 123 and V, 18, supra. 
3 C£. Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 1ii, p. 160. I owe the reference to Professor Bailey. 
*So I understand the compound; but there may be allusion to the technical use of 
padasthána (padajihana) for which v. P.T.S. Dictionary, a.v. 
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. na dharmavadino vadas tavästi saha kenacit | 


sadvaditvan * na vidvadbhir nàvidvadbhir anadarat 2 || 


. anabhasam gatah kama drstijalam pradalitam | 


athämülah kutomülo vivadas (t)e (bha)visyati || 
kim dhira 3 vivadisyanti tvadréa jitakasi[njah | 
ko vivadah sahasr&méoh 1 $avena tamasa saha ° || 
prativätam rajo y&ti parasyaty eva lepatam | 

na vādās tvayi rohanti kagaghata ivambare || 


2. pratarkapatito lokas tvam yathabhitagocarah | 


ato viparyasa(g)atair bahubhi(r) n(a) samasyase || 


vitathabhinivisjanam tvayanabhinives(i)nd ° | 
ayasah kanakeneva bhavet samsyandana kuta(h) || 


isidayanto balds twam natham hitasukhaisinam | 


oF AX بيد‎ 


üimütmünam na mikse[p]tà jvalamalakule tale | 
durasadan ? [u] jjvalstàn katham asddaye) jinan || 


lgadvüvitvün Bt: satviditva* B1. 
3anadará* Bt: an-darät B^, 

3 ki dhira Bt: -m dhir& B1. 

4 **srü'm]éoh B+: eabasráméoh B!. 
5 saham B. 

5 ni-ai-(i)" B. 

7 dürásadà B. 


. | chos bzhin gsu ba khyod la ni || hgah dan Ihan cig rtsod mi mnah | 


| legs par smra phyir mkhas dan min || khyad du gsod phyir mi mkhas 


. | hdod pa rnams ni mi snan gyur || lta bahi dra ba rab tu beom | 


| gzhi ma mchis na ci slad khyod || gzhi ma mchis pahi rtsod par hgyur | 


| rgyal thabs briies pa khyod Ita buhi || brtan pa ci zhig rtsod pa mdzad | 
| hod zer ston Idan ro lta buhi || mun. dan Ihan cig ci zhig hgyed | 


| mkhah le lcag gis hju ba bzhin || brtsad pas khyod la rdzi mi hgyur | 
| rlun gis balog phyogs gtor bahi rdul || hthor ba ñid la hgab ciù hgo | 


10. 


LL. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


10. 


11. 
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| hjig rten rnams ni brtags par ltuñ || yañ dag ji bzhin spyod yul khyod | 
| de slad phyin ci log gyur pa || man po rnams dan khyod mi mtshun | 


| dper na lcags dan gser bzhin du || log par mñon par zhen rnams da | 
| mhon zhen mi mah khyod du ni || Ihan cig sgrun du ga Ja mchis | 


| byis pa rnams ni ma htshal te || mgon po phan dan bde bzhed pa | 
| do min khyod la bsdo bgyid pa || bdag gis bdag ñid brlag par bas | 


| bdag gis bdag Hid me hbar bahi || phren ba hkhrigs par mi bsdo yi | 
| rgyal ba thub pa med pa yi || gzi byin can la bsdor mi run | 


. You, O Doctor of the Law, hold controversy with none; not with the 


wise because they speak well, nor with the unwise because you care 
not for them. 


. (Your) desires have disappeared, the net of false opinions is torn 


asunder. Dispute, then, has lost its origin ; whence should it originate 
for you ? 


Why should heroes hke you, shining in triumph, argue? What argu- 
ment is there between Him of a Thousand Rays and corpse-like 
darkness ? 


Dust thrown against the wind comes back to defile the thrower ; 
polemics do not reach you any more than the strokes of a whip (touch) 
the sky. 


The world is sunk in conjecture ; your sphere is reality. Therefore you 
have nothing in common with the many who fall into perverse thinking. 


As iron (cannot mingle) with gold, so how could there be any mingling 
between those who are attached to error and you who are attached to 


nothing ? 


Fools who in ignorance approach! you the unapproachable, the 
protector desirous of (their) welfare and happiness, work their own ruin. 


A man will not throw himself upon a place wrapped in wreathing flames ; 
how then should one approach the Conquerors, hard of access, in their 
fiery splendour ? 


1 Le. challenge, as did the Six Heretical Teachers and their like. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


15. 


14. 


15. 
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16. vadenàkalayit[v]à tva punar dkalitas tvayd | 
dsanän notthitum Saktah gankugadhad([d]ita + iva || 


17. bhagnapravádadamsire ht sätyake sadasi tvaya | 
patitaniva 2 árhgani ? sarvesäm paravadinam || 


18. düram eke niva(r)tante samsidanty apare ’bhitah | 
apie samnatim yanti tvàm prapya * paravadinah || 


19. saddharmémrtadharabhir abhivrstas tvayapare | 
ar&dhayanti sa[d\dharmam samyakpratvpadagama (m) || 


20. ha tamasvini durmüdhe hà irsne pravisarpini | 
[h]la(h)amkara vrthakara hà nâtha karunatmaka || 


21. ebhis tribhir > asaddharmair idam &kulitam jagat € | 
srotasä visameneva ? tvanmatäd apakrsyate || 


22. atomüläh pratäyante drstidvaidhapatha*dayah | 
sarvopaklesa’samklesah prthan mārgāntarāyıkā<h | 


23. na tvaddharmarasabhijfiah paravädesu sajjate | 
kalavinkarutabhijfio vayasanam rutesv iva || 


1 *[m]kurgadhàd[d]ità B. 

* panitàniva B, 

3 $árngüpi Bl; érnéäni BI. 

“präpye Bt: pyüpya B!. 

s tribhir Bl: trbhir B!, 

Bl: itamakulitiyanah B! (cf. T.).‏ مو ة 

? yjgameneva Bl: “neva BI, 

8 dvaidhapatha® B. 

? trvopakleda Bl: sarvapaklesasaklasih Bt, 


~~ 


16. | khvod la hdir brgal dus btab nas || khyod kyis slar gzhan dus btab pa | 
| brtod pa dam pos btags pa bzh || stan las Idan bar nus ma mchis | 


17. | khyod kyis tshogs par bden smrahi buhi || rgol bahi mche ba bcag 


pas na | 
| pha rol rgol ba thams cad kyi || rva yan beag pa ñid du gyur | 


18. | pha rol rgol ba kha cig ni || khyod dan phrad nas hdud par bgyid | 
| kha cig thag rin slar Idog ste || gzhan dag spyan shar zhum nas mohis | 


19. | kha cig khyod kyis dam pahi chos || bdud rtsihi rgyun gyi char phab 
pas | 
[1025] | yan dag sgrub pa phun sum gyis || dam pahi chos la brten par 
bgyid | 
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20. | kye ma mgon po thugs rjehi bdag || kyi hud gti mug fion mons ñan | 
| kyi hud sred pa rnam par hphro || kyi hud na rgyal phun bar byed | 


91. | dam chos ma yin hdi gsum gyis || skye bo hdi ni kun dkrugs te | 
| mi bzad rgyun gyis hdas pa pens || khyod kyi gzhun dan bral bar 
bgyid | 


22. | hdi yi gzhi yis lta ba dan || the tshom la sogs fie fion mons | 
| so sor lam gyi bar good pa || kun nas fion mons thams cad hphel | 


23. | ka la bin kahi skad thos nas || khva yi sgra la chags med Itar | 
| khyod kyi chos kyi ro myon na || gzhan gyi tshig la chags mi hgyur | 


16. Those who challenged you! in dispute and were in turn challenged by 
you were unable to rise from their seats as if firmly impaled by a stake. 


17. When Satyaka had his teeth of controversy broken by you in the 
assembly,? it was as if the horns of all controversialists fell away 
from them. 


18. Meeting you, some controversialists withdraw far off, others sink down 
around you, others bow before you. 


19. Others, on whom you rain streams of that nectar which is the Good 
Law, honour the Good Law, which leads to the Perfect Path.? 


20. Ah purblind night (of folly), ah encroaching desire, ah vain show of 
egoism, ah Lord compassionate ! 


21. Confused by these three evil elements, this world is drawn away from 
your teaching as by an adverse current, 


22. From that root spread false views, doubts, and all other lesser and 
greater impurities which severally obstruct the Way. 


23. He who knows the flavour of your Law has no fondness for other 
doctrines, even as one who knows the song of the kalavinka bird (loves 
not) the cawing of crows. 


1 Gkalayitvd. The sense seems clear though I cannot quote an exact parallel. T, = “ Having 
fixed a time for disputing.” 

3 In the Cila-Saccaka Sutta, Saccaka is compared to a crab with broken claws: v. Malala. 
sekara, Dict. of Pals Proper Names, sub nom. 

3T. =x “ by the fullness of the Perfect Path ” (i.e. by walking in ıb 7). 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 





tad ustramadhuta<m> tesà(m» gatam yatkimcanäéinäm 1 || 


. rtam gamakam anvartham déayanugunam mitam | : 


sapratiharyam ekantamahasamarthyam aksayam || 


. susäravat surasavat saparyäyam updayavat | 


paripürnam asambhinnam dspismac ca yasasvi ca || 


. ko ’siv evam gunopetam érutavän vacanam tava | 


tato nwriya durgandhaparaväkyäni gandhayet || 


duhkham và yat sukham và yat särthänarthopasamhitam | 
tat prahätavyam i(t)y uktam pratisevyam viparyayat || 


. itigtán(i)stasevày (à)À samtatsm vadatas tava | 


variinim anuyäsyanti katham ekäméa?vädinach} || 


. idamarthikata yena caritestipadarSita | 


ivayübhüt saiva simalam tvadvädaparavädayoh || 


(na) visämriayor evam nandhakdraprakasayoh | 
vyüvritam antaram yadvat 3 tvadvadaparavddayoh || 


na svargapdyayor evam na sudhapütimuktayoh ¢ | 
vidüram antaram yadvat tvadvada[pa ]ravádaoh || 


1 B appears to read °madhunänesägatamyatka*nAéinär. 
* ekänéa B. 5 yadvà B. ‘°tayoh H.: *yoh B. 


| gan dag chos la sgyu ! bshams nas || khyod kyi bkah la zhugs gyur pa | 
| ñan non thos pa de lahan de || rña mo sbran rtsi bzhin du hgyur |. 


| bden zhià go sla don dan Idan || bsam pa dan ni chu hphrul beas | 
| zad mi shes la mdor * hdus pa || geig tu mthu ni chen por Idan | 


| sñiñ po mchog Idan ro mchog Idan || rnam grans Idan zhin thabs dak ... 
Idan | ١ 


| yons su rdzogs la ma hdres pa || gzi brjid dan Idan grags dan Idan | 


= 
l 


| ce hdrahi yon tan dan ldan pahi || khyod gsuñ thos pa su zhig ni | 
| de las bzlog pa gzhan gyi tshig || rul pa lta bu snom par bgyid | 


lrgyu X. *hdor X. 


. dharmavyajam upetyapi ye te vàggocaram gatah | 


28. 


92. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


21. 
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. | sdug bsnal yan run bde yan run || don dan mi Idan gan yin pa | 


| de ni yons su span bya zhin || bzlog pa bsten par bya bar gsuns | 


. | hdod dan mi hdod bsten pa la || de tar phyad par gsuns khyod kyi | 


| lam mal than chad smra ba rnams || ji Ita bur na rjes hbran hgyur | 


| spyad pa rnams la khyod kyis ni || hdi yi ched du bstan pa gan | 
| de ñid khyod kyi bkah dan ni || gzhan gyi tshig gi mtshams rdzogs pa | 


| khyod kyi bkah dan gzhan gyi tshig || ji ltar khyad par che zhugs pa | 
| dug dan bdud rtsi de Ita min || mun dañ snan bahan [1038] ma lags so | 


| khyod kyi bkah dan gzhan gyi tshig || ji ltar khyad par-rgyan chad pa | 
| mtho ris ñan son de Ita min || zil dnar skus te bor bahan min | 


. As for those who, even after resorting to a counterfeit law, come within 


the range of your speech, for such indiscriminate eaters it is like honey 
to a camel. 


. True, easy to understand, conformable to the meaning, suited to the 


(hearer’s) mind, measured, accompanied by show of magic, mightily 
potent throughout, inexhaustible, 


Of fine essence and flavour (rasa), equipped with formulae (paryäya) 
and methods, complete, not frivolous, brilliant, glorious— 


Such are the qualities of your speech. Who having heard it could turn 
away and smell 1 the putrid words of others ? 


Of things painful and pleasant, expedient and inexpedient, you spoke ; 
the one to he abandoned, the other, conversely, to be cultivated. 


How shall those who speak (only) of a single portion follow the trail of 
you who thus describe the series of (ways in which men) resort to things 
desirable and undesirable ? 


In action you showed what your words meant. That was enough to 
mark the difference between your preaching and that of others. 


The difference between poison and nectar or between darkness and light 
opens not so wide as that between your preaching and that of others. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ol. 


1 So T. gandhayati in this sense seems unparalleled, though it is found m the meaning “ make 
odorous ”. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


- 


. kevalam padasäro ’säv agam padapadarthavan | 


vyäkhyätam antaram tena tvadvadaparavadayoh || 


. yad asti tava tesám ca (vädin)äm sugatàntaram 1 | 


tad evoccavacatvena tvadvüdaparavadayoh || 


. asampradhüryam evaitad bhavamoksdntaram yatha | 


tad antaram mahavira tvadvadaparavadayoh || 


yat pravrttinivrt<t>yor yat samkleéavyavadänayobh | 
tad eva jina nànatvam tvadvddaparavadayo<h> || 


. ihaiküntayathütat(t»vam mogadharmah sa kevalah | 


kim anyad astu nànatvam tvadvädaparavädayoh || 


. ayam ekäntakalyänah sa ekantantarayikah | 


[vlimätratästu kato 'ny& tvadvadaparavadayoh || 


tatra liptopaliptán&m iha éuddhir vidhiyate | 
tad evàstyy antara[m] nütha tvadvüdaparavadayoh || 


asatpralapo 'sat sarvo ’yam ekantasubhasiiah | 
tad dh:ra(m) adhrtam bädham 2 tvad(v)adaparavadayoh || 
varnürhavarne buddhastotre ’vivadastavo nama sasthamah 
paricchedach) | 


1 sunäntaram Stegling’s transcription. 
3 B apparently has -dhrtam ba’, 


| de ni tshig team sfiih po ste || hdi ni tshig dan tshig don Idan | 
| de yis khyod kyi bkah dan ni || gzhan gyi tshig gi khyad par bshad | 


| bde bar gshegs pa khyod dan ni || smra de rnams kyi khyad par gan | 
| de ñid khyod kyi bkah dan ni || gzhan gyi tshig gi mtho dman lags | 


. | ji lar srid dan thar pahi khyad || de ni dpyad du med pa itar | 


| dpah bo 1 khyod kyi bkah dan ni || gzhan tshig khyad kyan de dan 
hr | 


| hjug dan ldog pa gan lags dan || kun nas fion moñs mam byan gan | 

| de ñid dpah 2 bo khyod bkah dan || gzhan gyi tshig gi khyad par lags | 

| hdi ni? goig pu de bzhin ñid || de ni bslu chos hbah zhig na | 

| khyod kyi bkah dan gzhan gyi tehig || de las khyad zhugs gzhan ci 
htshal | 


i dpaho X. ? dbah X. 3 Read na ? 


36. 


40. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 
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38. | hdi ni geig bu dge la de || gig tu bar chad bgyid lags na | 
| khyod kyi bkah dan gzhan gyi tshig || de las mi hdra ci zhig mchis | 


39. | de yis bsgos shin fier bsgos pa || hdi yis dag par bgyid hgyur ba | 
| de fiid mgon po khyod bkah dan || gzhan gyi tehig gi khyad par lags | 


40. | de kun dam pa ma yin brdol || hdi geig legs gsuns de yi slad | 
| khyod kyi bkah dan gzhan gyi tshig || brtsan dan mi brtsan nes pa lags | 


| sans rgyas becom Idan hdas la bstod pa bsñags par hos pa bshags pa 
las brtsod pa mi mħah bar bstod zhes bya ba ste | lehu drug paho || 


32. The difference between heaven and the Evil Destinies or between nectar 
and urine is not so wide as that between your preaching and that of 
others. 


33. Theirs is words only ; yours has both words and meaning. Thereby is 
told the difference between your preaching and that of others. 


34. O Sugata, the difference between you and those preachers? is the 
same as that between your preaching and theirs in respect of sublimity 
and meanness, 


JD. As this difference between existence and release, O Mighty Hero, is 
unthinkable, so is the difference between, your preaching and that of 
others. 


36. As between action and cessation, as between defilement and purifica- 
tion, so, O Conqueror, is the divergence between your preaching and 
that of others. 


37. Here there is nothing but truth ; there only false doctrine. What other 
(i.e. greater) diversity should there be between your preaching and that 
of others ? 


38. The one is wholly salutary, the other wholly contrary. What other 
unlikeness than this should there be between your preaching and that 
of others ? 


39. By the one purity is conferred upon those who are sullied and defiled 
by the other. That is the difference, Lord, between your preaching and 
that of others. 


40. That is all evil raving, this only excellent speech. Such, in truth, is the 
strength and wealness of your preaching and that of others. 
1 [t seems unnecessary and hardly possible to adhere to & single English equivalent for words 


with so many nuances as da and vädin. The fundamental idea, of course, is that of a “ speaker ” 
who maintains a thesis. 


D, R. SHAOKLETON BAILEY — 


VII 
pravrttau ca nivrttau 1 ca prakrtir jagato ° 'sya ya | 
yam sarve n&tivartante prthag lokah sadevakah || 


. pr&tilomanulomanga dvidva?daéapadà tvayà | 


saddharmasavitar * dharmasavitri samprakasita || 


. tristup saivangavaikalyid ekasminn aupapadike | 


bhave yathàsvam ange 'hge caturdha parivartita 5 || 


. punah saivangasikalyaj jagati dvadadéaksarath | 


padaih satyanayenaiva pürvavat parivartita š || 


. etat tripavanam brahma ye yathävad upasate | 


brahmibhavanti te brahman ° brahmanas tava $àsane || 


. brähmanyam ? brähmanäé caiva bráhmanyaphalam eva ca | 


brahmanyarthas ca subrahman nänyatra <ta>va sasanat || 


. na brahmanyad rte kaś cid br&(hma»no nama vidyate | 


na càyam afijaso margah kva cid anyatra vidyate || 
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1 nryrtto B: *"ttau H. 

*so H> p-akrtii]nirjagato B. 

5 dvitva B. | 

igavitad H:  saddharmäsavitarddharmasävetri-(am)präkä*nä E,  saddharmasavitur 
apparently T. 

5 parivartinë Stegling. 

6 brahmam B. 

? brahmamnyam B. 


VII 


. || hjug pa dan ni Idog pa la || hgro hdihi ran bzhin gan lags dan | 


| Iha dan beas pahi hjig rten kun || so sor gan las mi hdah bahi | 


mthun lugs dan mi mthun ! pa || ts cu [103b] gn yl ge 
lugs mthun lugs d 1 mth p hig bcu [103b] gñis kyi yi 


| de ni dam chos fii ma yi || ñi ma mchod pahi hos su bstan | 


. | de 510 brdzus te skye ba yi || grid geig yan lag ma tshan bas | 


| ji bzhin yan lag so so la || bzhi ru bsgres pas gsum mchod lags | 


. | de fiid yan lag tshan pa las || yi ge beu güis tshig dag gis | 


| bden pahi lugs su sha ma bzhin || bsgres na rab tu hgro ba lags | 


. | tshans pa hdi ni khyod bstan la || gañ deg ji bzhin bsten bgyid pa | 


| bram ze de dag tshans hgyur bahi || gsan gsum hthun pahi tshans 
pa lags | 


1 mithun X. 
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. | tshans pahi tshul dan tshañs pa dan || tshans tshul hbras bu tshans 


pahi don | 
| tshans mchog khyod kyi bstan pa las || gzhan la mchis pa ma lags so | 


. | tshañs pahi tshul ni ma mchis par || hgah yan bram zer hgyur ma lags | 


| dra po yin ni lam hdi yan || gzhan ni hgah Jahan ma mchis so | 


Section VII. Pratse in Brahmanical Terms 1 


. Oh Sun (Savitr) of the Good Law, you have illuminated that sávitrs ° 


of the Law,’ of twice twelve members (pada), running both forward 
and backward,* (in which consists) the nature of this world (consisting) 
in manifestation and cessation, (and) which all worldly beings including 
the gods severally obey. 


. The same, when rehearsed four times member by member, is the tristubh, 


since one (member), bhava, being self-originated, the (number of) 
members is incomplete.® 


. The same, again, when rehearsed as before in the true fashion, is the 


jagat, with quarters (pada) of twelve units (aksara), the (number of) 
members being complete. 


. Those who duly reverence this brahma of triple purification, O Brahman, 


become brahma,’ being brahmans in your doctrine. 


. Brahmanhood, and brahmans, and the fruit of brahmanhood, and the 


purpose of brahmanhood, are nowhere, O Excellent Brahman, but in 
your doctrine. 


. Without brahmanhood there is, to be sure, no brahman ; and this 


straight path (of brahmanhood) is found nowhere else (than in your 
doctrine). 


1 More literally “ in conformity with brahma ". Other interpretations are possible. 
3 The comparison is between, on the one hand, the twelve-linked Causal Chain counted both 


ways from avidya to jarämarana (anuloma, pravrtti) and in reverse (praiiloma, nivrtti); and 


on the other hand, the 56144 stanza of twenty-four syllables. 

3 Or “ of the dharmas ”. 

4 Of. B. C. Law, “ Formulation of Pratitya-Samutpaida,” JRAS., 1937. 

5 The trisfubh contams 4 x 11 aksaras. aupapädika, the term regularly applied to gods and 
other bemgs not created by normal processes of birth, is here apparently applied to the tenth 


nidana, which seems to be considered as ansing independently of the rest of the series ; on what 
grounds I do not know. 


6 4 x 12 aksaras. 
? The first brahma signifies mantra or sacred knowledge, the second presumably the Absolute. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


. vi(dy)dcaranasampannam brä(h)manä brahmanam viduh | 


tà vidyas cara(n)am tac ca na(nya)tra tava Sasanat || 


. Saikgyasaiksya ! hi tà vidy&$ caranam ca tad Gvahan ® | 


na pasya dharmavartiny& 3 namapy anyatra vidyate || 


bhavanti yad ava**ka 4 sarve varnà dvijatayah | 
tvaya ted amrtadvaram ciravrtam apavrtam || 


kudrstivi(ma)tigrasto bráhmana(h» kim bha[vlisyati | 
na ceme granthayo 'nyatra cohidyante tvanmatad rte || 


bráhmanà 5 brähmanah putr& aurasä mukhaja iti | 
prasrto lokavado ’yam tvayi s&phalyam &gatah || 


tvam brahma pratipad brahmi tvayi tvam brahmanarsabhah | 
praneta copaneta ca tvam rtvik tvam purohita<h> || 


na tvaya samskrtah kaś cid bhavati brahmano 'éuci(h» | 
na copanito brahmanyat patati brahmanah puna<h) || 


trini brahmanasatyani trividham brahmalaksanam | 
na capi varno brahmanyo na brähmapravaräs traya<h} || 


na brahmibhitadharmas ca na brähmam satiram eva ca | 
na brahmanyo y margah syad anyatra tava sdsandt || 


1 Saiksyo B. 

4 *vaham B. 

3 vertmya B. 

4 (ome par bgyis pa yis T. Professor Bailey suggests yadavasthäkä(h). 
5 trahmanma B. 


. | rig dan zhabs su ldan pa ni || tshans pa lags par bram zes bshad | 


| rig pa de dan zhabs de yan || khyod kyi bstan las gzhan la min | 


. | slob dan mi slob rig pa de || zhabs ni de thob bgyid pa lags | 


| gzhan la chos kyi lam de ni || min yan mchis pa ma lags 80 | 


| gan zhig goms par bgyis pa yis || rigs kun bram zer hgyur bgyid pa | 
| bdud rtsihi sgo ni rin zhig nas || bead pa khyod kyis dbye ba mdzad | 


| Ita ba nan dan yid gñis kyis || zin pa bram zer ci zhig hgyur | 
| khyod kyi gzhun lugs ma lags par || gzhan gyis mdud pa hdi ma chod | 


| bram ze tshahs paki bu yin te || siiin dan kha las skyes zhes pa | 
| bjig rten gyi ni grags pa de || khyod la hbras bu boas par gyur | 
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10. 
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| tshans khyod tshans lam khyod la mnah || khyod ni bram zehi khyu 
mchog ste | - 

| fie bar hdren dan ston pahan khyod || khyod ni dus mchod mdun na 
hdon | 

| khyod kyis legs par bstan pa yi || bram ze mi gtsan hgyur ma lags | 

| fie bar [1048] drañs pahi bram ze yan || tshans pahi tshul las Itun mi 


hgyur | 
| khyod bstan las gzhan hgah la yan || bram zer hgyur bahi chos ma 
mohis | | 
| tshans pa yi ni mehod pa dan || tshañs pahi lam yañ mchis ma lags | 
| tshañs pahi bden pa gsum dan ni || tshans pahi mtshan 510 rnam 
| tshans pahi mchog rab gsum dañ ni || tshañs pahi rigs kyañ mchis 
ma lags | | 


. (True) brahmans call brahman only him who is perfect in knowledge and 


conduct; but those knowledges and that conduct are found nowhere 
but in your doctrine. 


. The Pupil+ and the Pupil-no-more 2 have obtained those knowledges 


and that conduct; but even the name of that Path of Law is found 
nowhere else. 


. In that all castes [by assiduity ?] become Twice-born, a door to im- 


mortality long closed has by you been opened. 


. How shall a man be a brahman when devoured by wrong views and 


doubt ? But these nooses are nowhere cut except in your teaching. 


. “Brahmans are legitimate sons of Brahma, born of his mouth.” ? 


In you (Le. in your case) this common saying has come to fruition. 


. You are Brahma, in you is the brabmanical path, you are the chief 


among brahmans, you are the guide and the preceptor, the priest and 
the chaplain. 


. No brahman purified by you becomes unclean and no brahman 


instructed by you falls away from brahmanhood. 


The three brahma truths,“ the triple brahma sign,® the brahman caste 
also, the three praveras,® the law that is brahma, the brahma sacrifice, 
the brahmanical path exist nowhere outside your doctrine. 


1 $aikgya = one who has entered upon 156 

š céaiksya = Arhat. 

3 Majjh. 11, 84, Digha, I1, 81. 

4 I.o. the three Vedas. 

6 The thread, robe, and skin; or, perhaps, the three daydas. 

5 v. P.O.W., s.v. and Max Muller, Hist. Sansk. Lat., pp. 386-8. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


15-16. 


ydvat subhasitam loke sarvam tat tava éäsanat | 
niramayo *bhilapo ’yam sugatasyaiva kevalah || 


mtsstng. 


tato 'nyad apt yat süktam ghunaksaravad [1]ksya[te] + | 
tat tatratulyajaniyam jàtarüpam ? ivayasi || 

kah éraddhäsyati tat tasmin pirvaparaparahatam | 
nyastam erandagandesu go&irsam ? iva candanam || 


pakapandini nimbegu sahakaraphalani yah | 
éraddadhyat * tanmayaniti 5 sa bahyesu subhasitam | 


na subhäsitaratnasyatiasmiml loke ° sadevake | 
malayac candanasyeva tvad anyatrasti sambhavach) || 


|| varnärhavarne buddhastotre brahmänuväd<astav>o nama saptamah 
paricchedah || 


VIII 


. kadà cit karhi cid yena yanti vikramagaminah | 


tügnim alpotsuke tusta/ svagambhü|kha d gasrigakaj | 


. pranäéapatha(bä)hulyat kalpane py atidurlabhah | 


(vaga mrvanamdargo 'sau maharajapathikrta<h) || 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


1 yunaksa**d{e)ksya[te] B. 3 jätarupam B. 3 &osirsam B. 
* sraddaddhyat B. 5 tanmayoniti B. ¢ **gmaloke B. 


| hjig rten legs bshad ji sfied pa || thams cad khyod kyi bstan las hbyun | 
| skyon med mnon par brjod pa hdi || bde gshegs kho nahi ma hdres pa | 


| khyod las gzhan pa gan dag cig || hag las skyon med gdah ba de | 
| thams cad chos kun mkhyen khyod kyi || legs par gsuns pahi bram 
ze lags | 


| srin bus zos pahi yi ge Iter || hdi las gzhan pahi legs bshad gan | 
| de ni leags la gser bzhin du || de la htsham pa ma lags so | 


| e ran da yi shin khrod du || tsandan sa mchog bzhag pa tar | 
| Itag hog hgal ba de la de || mchis par su zhig yid ches hgyur | 


| ضوع‎ zhig nim pahi shin la ni || a mrahi hbras bu smin btags pa | 
| de las skyes shes yid ches te || gzhan la legs bshad yod sems gran | 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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| ma la ya las tsandan bzhin || khyod las gzhan la Ihar becas pahi | 
| hjig rten hdi na legs bshod pahi || rin chen hbyuñ ba ma mchis 80 | 


| sans rgyas becom Idan hdas la bstod pa bstod par hos pa bsnags 


pa las tshans pa dan mthun par gsun bar bstod pa zhes bya ba ste 
lehu bdun paho || 


VIII 


|| brgya la res hgah gan zhig gis || mi gsuñ thugs las chun dgyes pa | 


ran byun bse ru lta bu rnams || ram par hgyin zhin bzhud 8 
yun p gyur p 


| ñams par hgyur bahi lam man bas || rtogs par yan ni rab dkah ba | 
| mya ñan hdas pahi lam de ni || khyod kyis lam [104b] chen srol du btod | 


Whatever good speech is in the world has all arisen from your doctrine. 
This faultless discourse belongs to the Sugata alone. 


[Whoever besides you is faultless in word and deed is a brahman (the 
product ?) of the good speech of you who know all the dharmas.] 


Whatever good speech other than this is seen, like letters traced 
(accidentally) by a woodworm, that, being of disparate nature, (appears) 
in its context (tatra) like pure gold in ron. 


. Who will believe (that) that (good speech is) in that (bad speech), being 


contradicted by what precedes and follows ? (It is) like gostrsa sandal- 
wood set in thickets of castor-oil plant. 


He who would believe (that) mango fruits, pale with ripeness, (are to 
be found) on nimb trees, thinking them of the same kind, might believe 
(that) good speech (is to be found) among infidels. 


In this world, including the gods, there is no source of good speech but 
you, Just as (there is no source) of sandalwood except Malaya (mountain). 


Section VIII. Praise of Beneficence 


. (That way) by which so rarely the valiant, self-produced pratyekabuddhas 
y) by P pracy 


travel silently, delighting in unconcern, 


. The way of nirvana which, by reason of the multitude of the paths to 


destruction, is hard even to conceive, has been made by you a broad 
high-road. 


22 


فم 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 
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3. mahanagair iva svairam api ksunnah kumärakaih | 
strijanenapi yad asau dvyangulà'balabuddhi(nà) || 


4. tvacchriiapratthdryasya sa diptavara diptata | 
aprameyanubhavasya bauddhasyavenikasya te || 


5. samklesasivigena twam grhitanam anekadha | 
sdnuinydventko 'dosah pratipaksakaro hy ast || 


6. ragadibhih parämrstadosanwrdosakärinä | 
anistabhavanadyanam tvaya dharm[ah] prakasita<h) || 


T. bruvat&? ma<r>g(a)sambha[rjadharman kusalas&sravàn 3 | 
anyonyam api vastünam 10530: desiiás tvaya || 


8. te py upaklesadustatvat sämänyäkärataditäh | 
samtarjanolmukaniva 4 jfianagnav eva te hutah ° || 


9. präg bodher deáità ° dharma(h» pravrttisukhahetavah | 
tato bodhim anuprapya nivrttisukhahetava<h> || 


10. na buddhatve 'pi te nokta dharmäh kugalasäsraväh | 
¬ nirvénopanisa<t>tve ? tu präyena parnamitach> || 
130 B; perhaps read dvyanguli, the normal dvyahgula being inadmissible metrically. 
? briivata B. 
3 *mim kusalasasravümn B. 
4 so B! ; °ol*kaniva B!. 
Setthutah Bl: evatehyutà Bl. 
s de&ità^ Bt: de&tih (de&in&h Siegling) B1. 
7 °opanisatve Bi: °opamaitve Bt. 


3. | de ni glañ po che rnams ltar || dgah mgur gzhon nu dag dan ni | 
| stobs dan blo ni sor gñis pahi || bud med kyis kyan goms par bgyis | 


4. | de ni gz byin ldan pahi mchog || Xhyod la bsten pahi cho hphrul te | 
| saia rgyas kyi ni ma hdres pa || mthu dpag med pahi gzi byin Jags | 


5. | kun nas ñon mons sbrul dag gis || rnam par du mar zin rnams la | 
| khyod ni spyi yi gfien po yi || skycn med hbyuü gnas ma hdres pa | 


6. | hdod chags la sogs hbags rnams la || skyon ni skyon med mdzad 


khyod kyis | 
| mi sdug sgom pa la sogs pahi || chos kyi rab tu bstan pa mdzad | 


7. | khyod kyis lam gyi tshogs kyi chos || dge ba zag beas bstan mdzad pas | 
| dños po rnams kyi nan gi ni || phan tshun khyad par dag kyan bstan | 
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. | de yan fie bahi fion mons dan || hbags phyir spyi yi mam par boom | 


| dur khrod mgal bahi yog pa ltar || de dag ye shes me la baregs | 


. | byañ chub pa yi sha rol du || hjug pa bde bahi rgyu chos bstan | 
` | de nas byan chub briies nas ni || Idog pa bde bahi chos kyan bstan | 


| sais rgyas nas kyañ dge bahi chos || zag beas de dag ma bshad min | 
| phal cher mya nan hdas pa yi || rgyu mthun fid du yons su bsños | 


. That it has been trodden by boys of their own will and by women whose 


strength and wisdom is of two finger breadths, even as by Arhats, 


. This is (due to) the brilliance, immeasurably powerful, of the magic 


which is in you, peculiar (äventka) to the Buddha, O Best of Brilliant 
Ones ! 


. For to those caught in many ways by the snake of impurity you are a 


faultless source of antidotes common to all, (yet) peculiar. 


. By you, who make faultless the faults of those obsessed by desire and 


the other (vices), the dharmas of Meditation on the Unpleasing 1 and the 
other (meditations) have been revealed. 


. Telling of thé constituent elements in the accumulation of the Path ? 


which are (both) good and impure (kufalasäsrava), you also taught the 
distinctive qualities (visesa) of material things in respect of one another. 


. They too, struck down in their common aspect since (all) are con- 


taminated by the impurities,? were consumed in the fire of your know- 
ledge like torches in & burial ground. 


. Before Enlightenment you showed the dharmas which cause the 


happiness of activity; then, having obtained Enlightenment, . those 
which cause the happiness of cessation. 


Even when Buddha, you still spoke of the dharmas that are (both) good 
and impure, but generally you converted them into becoming the 
means 4 of ntrvdna. 


10. 


10. 


"The Tibetan would normally represent afubhabhäranä, which would be metrically irregular 
here. For ddytnadm of. Sat, 128 dánakathadyabhih. 
2 Perhaps there is a reference to the Mahäyänist Path of dandi (sambhäramärga) : 
of. Obermiller, “ Doctrine of Prajfíaparamit&," Act. Or. I, pp. 18 ff. 
3 woaklesa here apparently = klesa. 
* Cf. Pali upantet. 
VOL. XI. PART 4. 67 


D, R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


kas ta vipattayo yabhyas tvaya nabhyuddhrtam jagat | 
ka va sampattayah santi ya loko "yam na lambhitah || 


virratigranthayas chinnä mardito drshikantakak | 
irsnavisalatà dagdhà sarvam krodhawisam jitam || 


avidyapatalam mystam patata 1 m[&]naketavah | 
cetahkhilani bhinnänt unibandha mkhandstah || 
sa[r]vo vighaffito grantha oghe nirma(p)itah plavah | 
yan mülam srotasäm tani ($o)sstani sarāmsi ® te || 
vankadogakaséyanam cite güdhavijrmbhinüm | 
samklesgansavrksdna<m> milany unmtülitàni te || . 
pihitach> kapathah sarve wiparyäsäsamañjasah 3 | 
amrtaikayanah érimàn * rjumargah prakasiah || 
astábhyo (da)myadosebhyo nirhriyanu(n)ivesttah | 
igtàstangopapannàsu bhadrajaneyapanktisu || 
uddhrtyämedhyajämbälät 5 samkleáakrmisamkulat | 
nisklesatvangasampanne plàvità nirmale ’mbhast || 


hrivà dauhsilgadaurgen[dh]ya(m) dattam éilanulepanam | 
hrivvapatrapya*vasanair nirmalair ? av[s]guniAttaA || 


1 patätä B. !saràm Bl: sarüm* B!. 
5 مو‎ B: read samañjasäh 7 3 &rim&mn B. 
5 so Ba, 5 so Bt: hriravaträpya BA. 


so B!: narma* Bt,‏ ؟ 


| khyod kyis gan las hgro ba dag || ma drañs rgud pa de gan mchis | 
| gan dag hjig rten ma sprad pahi || phun tshogs de yan gan zhig mchis | 


| khyod kyis yid gñis mdud pa bead || Ita ba nan pahi tsher ma dkrugs | 
| sred pahi dug gi leug ma baregs || khro bahi dug kyañ thams cad bcom | 


| ma rig pa yi lin tog bsal || na rgyal gyi ni rgyal mtshan bsgyel | 
| sems kyi tha ba rnams kyañ beom || rnam par hchin ba mam par 
btubs 1 | 


| mdud pa thams cad mam par bkrol || chu bo la ni gziñs kyan boas | 
| khyod kyis chu bo rnams kyi gzhi || mtsho chen gan lags de yan 
bskams | 
| skyon dan síügs [105a] ma yon po dag || sems la mi mnon hkhras 
bgyid pa | 
| kun nas ñon mons dug shin gi || rtsa ba khyod kyis druñs nas phyun | 
1 gtubs X. | 
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13. 
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16. | phyin ci log gis hohal 1 ba yi || nan pahi lam ni thams cad bead | 
| hchi med bgrod pa goeig pa yi || dpal ldan lam ni dran po phye | 


17. | gzhan dag gdul bar bgyi ba yi || skyon brgyad las ni nes drans nas | 
| hdod pahi yan lag brgyad ldan pa || can shes bzañ pohi gnas su bkod | 


18. | kun nas ñon mons srin hkhrugs pahi || mi gtsañ rgyun nas drañs nas 
kyaù | 
| ñon mons min pahi yan lag can || dri med chu la hphyo ru stsal | 
19. | hchal pahi tshul khrims skyon bsal nas || tshul khrims kyi ni byug pas 
byugs | 
| no tsha shes dan khrel yod pahi || dri med gos kyis dag pa mdzad | 
1 htshal X. 


11. What are the adversities from which you did not raise living things ? 
What again are the prosperities with which you did not invest this 
world ? 


12. The knots of doubt were severed, the thorn of wrong opinions crushed, 
the poison-creeper of desire burnt, all the poison of anger overcome, 


13. The veil of ignorance was wiped away, the banners of pride cast down, 
the fallows of the mind broken up, the bonds torn asunder. 


14. Every knot by you was loosened, boats built in the flood, the lakes dried 
up which were the sources of the streams. 


15. By you were uprooted the roots of the poison-trees of defilement, with 
their crooked vices and corrüptions, spreading secretly in the mind. 


16. All evil paths devious in error were closed; the fair straight road 
leading only to the Immortal (i.e. n1rvàna) was made plain. 


17. Delivering (your hearers) from the eight vices of a pupil (damya), you 
established them in the good paths of the nobly bred (äjäneya) which 
contain the eight desirable elements.! 


18. Raising them from the foul mud-flat swarming with the worms that are 
the Impurities, you made them swim in clear water possessing the con- 
stituents of freedom from impurity. 


19. Removing the evil smell of misconduct, you gave the ointment of 
morality. Veiled? with the spotless garments of self-respect and 
modesty, 

1 Olearly a reference to the eight constituents of the Noble Path and their opposites; there 


is also apparently a secondary reference to the training of horses. 
* T, dag pa mdzad, however, = “ purified ”. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BATLEY—— 


. saddharmabharanaih $ubhrair bhräjisnubhir alamkrtah | 


nisadita mahärhesu dhyünasimhasanesu ca || 


. kirna bodhyañgakusumair anasrava sugandhibhih 1 | 


dharmapritirasair aryair nifäs trpiim n(1)ràmisam ? || 


. niskriya?nàdikali(n)at trsnadisyad bahucchalat | 


atyantanirapabhramái nitah putrateam &tmanach) || 


[ pratyekabodher ayatyam apare bhajanikrtah | 


abhisikta mahäyänayauvarä]ye pare vare || 


sarvadharmapadabhijfia(h» sarvarthapadakovida<h)> | 
sarvabhasa‘vibhaga*jfiah sarvadrk*®pratibhanavan || 


mahakarunaya krisnam alingyeva jagat sthitah | 
aham va ity anathanam sanathyam " avaghosayan 5 || 


mahäkärunikah 4ãstã dayävän anukampakah | 
tatparaé cakilasi ca kas tvayasti sam(o) ’para<h> || 


. n&thas tvam sarvasa(t»tvanam samanyo bhadrabandhavah | 


nopaiti nathavattàm tu janas tenavasidati || 


1 *randhibhir B. t so Bš; ?&misam BF, 

3 sa Bi: niskriyä° BF, > ?*bhása? B. 

5 *hhüga Bl: °yibhäéa® 81. S sarvädrk® Bl: sarvadrk° BA, 
? sënänthyam (säanätthyam ?) B®. 5 avaghogayam B. 


. | dam pahi chos rgyan dkar po ni || spa ba dag gis brgyan mdzad nas | 


| de dag bsam gtan sen gehi khri || chen pohi rkyen du hbab la bzhag | 


| byan chub yan lag me tog ni || zag med dri zhim rnams kyis gtor | 
| chos kyi dgah ba hphags pahi ros || zan ziñ med pas tshim par mdzad | 


| sred 1 pahi bran ni htshe man ba || thog ma med pa las bton nas | 


| 510 kyi sras po gtan du ni || fiams pa med pa kho nar mdzad | 


| gzhan dag ma hons dus na ni || rañ rgyal ba yi snod du mdzad | 
| gzhan dag theg pa chen po yi || rgyal tshab mchog tu dban yan bskur | 


| chos kun gyi ni tshig mkhyen cin || don rnams kun gyi gzhi la mkhas | 
| skad kyi dbye ba kun mkhyen cin || phyogs rnams kun tu spobs dan 
Idan | | 


. | ña ni mgon med khyed rnams kyi || grogs su gyur pa zhes sgrogs shin | 


| thugs rje chen pos hëro ba ni || mthah dag hkhyud pa bzhin du bzhugs | 
| 1 grid X. 
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26. | ston pa thugs rje che miah ba || brtse bar Idan zhin thugs brtser 
mdzad | 
| der brtson le lo mi mnah ba || khyod dan hdra ba gzhan su mchis | 


27. | khyod ni sems can [105b] kun gyi mgon || spyi yi rtsa lag bzan po lags | 
| mgon du khyed bzhugs ma htshal bas || de slad skye bo byin bar 
hgyur | | 


20. Adorned with the bright, shining ornaments of the Good Dharmas, 
seated on costly lion-thrones of meditation, 


21. Strewn with the pure, fragrant flowers which are the Members of 
Enlightenment (bodhyañga), spiritually satisfied! with the noble 
savours of pleasure in the Law, 


22. They were ransomed from the age-old, deceptive bondage of desire 
and made your own sons, never to fall from that condition. 


23. Others were fitted for Individual Enlightenment (pratyekabodht) in time 
to come; others consecrated as heirs apparent in the excellent 
Mahayana. 


24. Knowing all stanzas of the Law (dharmapada), well-acquainted with all 
profitable sayings (arthapada), knowing all the categories of speech, 
possessing every kind of skill in address,* 


25. You stand as though embracing the whole world with your great pity, 
proclaiming with the words “ I am yours” that they have found a 
protector who had none. 


26. Greatly pitiful, the loving and compassionate teacher, devoted, free of 
sloth-—what other is like to you ? 


27. You are the protector of all beings, the common friend®; but the 
people do not resort to your protection 5 and therefore despond. 


1 Lit. * brought to non-material satisfaction ". 

3 We are reminded of the story of the Prodigal Son m the Saddharmapundarika. 

3 Le. became Bodhisattvas. The verse seems to show that Matrceta was himself a Mahüyünist. 
See above, p. 947. 9 

* The reference is to the four pratisamvids ; the first two items (dharma and artha) may bear 


a more technical meaning than is suggested by my translation. of. Har Dayal, Bodhisattva 


Doctrine, pp. 263 ff. In the fourth pada T., implies a reading sarvadik. 
5 Cf. Sai. 137, apramattah pramatianam sativanam bhadrabandhavah. 
* Or ‘ understand that you are their protector”; so T. 
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28. na näthakarakän 1 dharmärps tvad anyo veda kaécana | 
yan š samüdaya sänâthyam 3 antaprapto "pi gacchati || 


29. bahyangabalasakalyam samyak sampaditam tvayà | 
adhyatmabalavaikalyad bala vyasanabhaginah * || 


30. yathä mimamsakd loka gambhira dharmatà yatha | 
yatha hinadhimuktitvam kapatha bahulà yatha || 


31-33. missing. 
' 84. paretah pratipattih si yena te trividhd gatsh | 


tvam hi mitrarimadhyesu suhrd evanukampaka<h> || 
varnarhavarne buddhastotre upakarastavo nämäsfamah 5 paricchedah || 


IX 
1. ta(vhaivai(kas)ye sakala pratisamstaradharmate | 
anyatra samyäts Jano ‘nyo 'nyasmimmn upakarwns || 


2. ye te bhavanti kusalah éaiksäh samgrahavastusu | 
te 'py asa<k>alyakausalydd amsatas te ’nusärinah || 
1 nanathakarakém Bt: n[älnäthakare[k]am Bt. 
4 yim B. 
3 sanänthyam (sinatthyam ?) B. 
‘bhaging B. 
5 *ma asthamah B. 


28. | gan zhig yan dag blañs nas ni || tha shal bas kyan grogs nus pa | 

| grogs byed pa yi chos dag ni || khyod las gzhan pa hgas mi rtogs | 
29. | phyi yi yan lag stobs kun ni || khyod kyis yan dag bagrubs lags te | 

| nan gi stobs dag ma tehan bas || byis pa rnams ni sdug bsñal bsten. | 
30. | hjig rten dpyod 1 pa med dan sbyar || chos 530 zab pa dan yan sbyar | 

| dman la mos pa ñid dan sbyar || lam ni han pa man dan sbyar | 


31. | thog med dus nas goms pa yi || brel ba nan gis hbyun dan sbya | 
| bgom š pa hbad pa chen pos kya || thob par dkah ba dan sbyar na | 


32. | hjig rten du ni khyod lta bu || chos dkar yan dag blah ba yi | 
| dos po gsal bar ston pahi rtsa || bzan po gal te ma byun na | 


33. | hgro kun mun par hgyur lags te || mi hdod tshor ba byun ba yis | 
| ñam thag ho dod cher bod pahi || han soñ ran bzhin kho nar hgyur | 


2 spyod X. x Read sgom t 
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. | khyod la gan gis hgro mam gsum || de ni gzhan gyis sgrub par bas | 


| khyod ni dgra bshes bar ma la || bshes mchog ñid du brtse bar mdzad | 


| sans rgyas becom ldan hdas la bstod pa bshags par hos pa bsñags 
pa las phan par mdzad par bstod pa zhes bya ba ste lehu 


brgyad paho || 
IX 


. || bgo bshah mdzad paki chos id ni || khyod goig pu la rdzogs mnhah yi | 


| gzhan la phan gdags bgyi ba la || skye bo gzhan ni tehogs shi mchis | 


. | khyod kyi slob ma bsdu ba yi || dios la mkhas par gdah ba gan | 


| de yan rdzogs par mi mkhas pas || khyod kyi cha shas rjes su hbraï | 


No one but you knows the qualities (dharma) that make a protector, 
grasping which even the most degraded of men gains protection. 


All outer strength has been furnished by you ; through insufficiency of 


inner strength fools fall into calamity. 


So wanting in reflection (mimamsa) is the world, so profound the nature 
of things, so low the people’s aspiration, so many the ways of error, 


[Tied as they are by bonds of age-old habit that arise spontaneously, 
self-cultivation (bgom pa == sgom pa == bhàvaná) being hard to compass 
even with great endeavour, | 


[If, in this world, a good friend like you did not arise to 
reveal plainly the things which are composed of wholesome elements 
($ukladharmasamalata), | 


[The whole world would be in darkness; it would be like & hell full 
of the wailings of those tortured by the arising of painful sensations. | 


. That action (pratipatis) by reason of which your conduct is of three 


kinds is practised only by others; for you are ever a compassionate 
friend to friend, foe, and neutral 


SECTION IX. Praise of the Imposssbility of Requital 


. In you only is the true nature of charity perfect ; in other cases different 


folk assemble around different benefactors.! 


. Even your disciples who are skilled in the Means of Attraction 


(samgrahavastu) follow your example only in part because their skill 
is imperfect. 


1 Le. the Buddha alone benefits all created beings. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ol. 


32. 


33. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY-— 


. pränäntikas te bhagavann 1 amisapratisamstarah | 


äcaäryamusfivigatah saddharmapratisamstarah || 


+ w + 9 — a @ €"  @ w + = >% ec 


. paro[pa]dravasamiustam prayena visamam jaga | 


tvam lokaprakrtes tasyah pratisrotah pravartase || 


missing. 
i bhagavam* B. 


. | boom Idan khyod kyi zañ zin gi || bgo bshah srog gi bar lags te | 


| dam pahi chos kyi bgo bshah ni || slob dpon dpe mkhynd bral ba lags | 


. | khyod ni معط‎ bshah bgyi bahi las || bla na med pahi mdzad pa po | 


| phun sum thams [1068] cad rdzogs mnah ba || khyod ni btan bar bgyi 
ma lags | 


. | hgzo ba phal cher mi bzan ba || gzhan la gnod pa bgyid par dgah | 


| khyod ni hjig rten ran bzhin te ! || rgyun la bzlog pahi phyogs su hjug | 


. | byas ممع هم‎ gan de dag fui || phan hdogs bgyi ba hgah tsam ste | 


| de ضوع‎ phal cher re ba can || khyod geig dag pahi chos can lags | 


. | phan btags pa yis khyod mi hjug || gnod pa bgyis pas ldog ma lags | 


| skai ba mchis shes thams cad la || khyod ni mfiam pa 530 du hjug | 


. | mtshan mo me tog ku mu da || kha hphye hgyur zhiñ padma zum | 


| iür. par padma kha hphye zhin || eig shos zum par hgyur mod kyi | 


. | hon kyan fü ma zla ba yi || hod la phyogs su Ihuñ ma mchis | 


| de fiid khyod kyis byis pa dan || mkhas pa dag la betan pahi dpe | 
| gan tshe mgon khyod mdzad pa ni || thams cad gzhan don kho nar bas | 
| dpag med phan pa mdzad pa po || khyod la lan cis lon par hgyur | 


| sens can dar par mi hgyur bahi || sgrub pa khyod la hgah mi mhah | 
| khyod kyi dbugs phyuñ team yañ ni || hgro la phan dan bde ba bskyed | 


| sais rgyas dbugs ni phyun bahi nad || dri kun zil gyis gnon mdzad pa | 
| tehor na zhe hgras gyur pa yan || khyod la dan ba bskyed par bgyid | 


| sans rgyas dbugs kyi nad bab na || bag med pa yi Iha mams kya | 
| lha yi yul yan spans nas ni || hdul ba dag la mnon phyogs hgyur | 
1 Read de ? 


6-13. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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3. Lord, your charity in material things ends only with life ; your charity 
in the (gift of the) Good Law has nothing of the teacher’s close fist 
(Gcàryamusi). 


4. [You are the supreme performer of acts of charity. Complete in all 
perfection you must not be abandoned.!] 


5. The cruel world delights for the most part in harming others ; you 
move against the current of this worldly nature. 


6. [Few are grateful for kindness ; a certain number confer benefits, but 
even they generally hope (for return). You alone are pure in motive.?] 


7. [You do not aid because of a benefit received nor do you turn away 
because of an injury. To all you are impartial, considering (only) 
their fitness.?] 


8. [At night the night lotus opens while the day lotus closes ; in the day- 
time the day lotus opens and the other closes ;] 


9. [Nevertheless, the light of sun and moon does not fall in any (one) 
direction ; this is a figure of how you teach both foolish and wise.{| 


10. [How shall requital be made to you, the doer of measureless good deeds, 
since all your actions have the good of others as their sole purpose *] 


11. [In you there is no activity that is not for the benefit (?) 5 of living 
creatures. Even by drawing breath you bring welfare and happiness 
to the world.] 


12. [The perfume of a Buddha’s breath surpasses all fragrance. In one who 
perceives it, though he be filled with hate, love (prasada) for you arises. | 


13. [When the perfume of a Buddha’s breath descends, even the care-free 
gods desert the divine abodes and turn towards conversion.f] 


1 This seems to be the literal sense of T.; but I suspect the Sanskrit had something bke 
sarvasampathpirnena na tydjyam nastt kimeana, giving tyaj (btan) ite usual Buddhist sense of 
“< sacrifice NM. 

3 Lit. " possessing pure dharma ”, 

3T, = bhâgino bhavantiti = “ thinking ‘ they are qualified (to receive teaching)’ ”. 

4 Le. the teaching is for all, but not all avail themselves of 1t. 

5 T. dar par ? 

6 Or hdul ba dag la might mean “ to prospective converts (vaineya) ”. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


980 


14-17, missing. 


18. pra[t]ivetsyacn>ti ye ke cid 1 upakararasdgratam: | 
carakas te bhavisyanti dharmadayadabandhavah || 


19. janiyus ced ami sat(t»vàs tvadgatam karundday(a)m | 
jwanta wa diplägnim viseyus tava sasanam || 

20. (y)asmad eva na budhyante klistä marena vairiné | 
tasmad atmanshaniaro balas tvacchasan(a&)tigah || 

21. ciram bata bhramisyanti ? tvacchasaneparaamukhah | 
mahdaprapaldndhakara*paridahanubhavinach» || 


29. abhavagram api sprstvë tvaddharmavimukho janah | 
pratanoty eva * mohandho vyasana*prabha(v)an bhae[a]n ° | 


23. anäptavantas tu dhyanam maulam tvacchésananugah | 
v(i)vartayanty eva bhavän maracaksurvasavatach> ° || 
1 vid acc. Siegling (photograph missing). 
3 bhavigyanti B; but cf. T. khyams par hgyur. 
8 so T. gyan sa chen pohi mun pa; for the metrical irregularity, cf. XT, 13, XII, 4. 
4 *vinodyeva B acc. Siegling 
* vyusana B acc. Siegling. 
6 bha-[à]m B. | 
? vaéavata B. 


14. | khyod las dam paki chos mñan pas || thams cad tshim par hgyur ma 
htshal | 
| de sldd dam pahi don du na || khyod fiid noms hgyur tshim mdzad lags | 


15. | skye dgu rnams la char bzhin du || khyod ni mkhas pa kun gyi gsos | 
| hdi Itar khyod kyis 1 gsos hgyur kyan || de dan de ni mchis ma lags | 


16. | dgrons par htshal ba rnams la yan || khyod kyi phan dgons ci hdra ga | 
| de blo ma sbyans byis pa yis || yid ches bgyi [106b] bar nus ma lags | 


17. | khyod ni sdan ba mams la yan || legs pa ci hdra sgrub mdzad pa | 
| sa de yid la smon pahi yan || yul las hdas par hgyur ba lags | 


18. | la la phan hdogs mdzad pa yi || ro mchog rtogs pa de dag kyan | 
| khyod kyi chos kyi bgo skal Ja || spyod par hgyur bahi * gûen lags so | 


19. | gal te sems can hdi dag gis || khyod mnah thugs rjehi dgons pa htahal ' 
| khyod kyi bstan pas ? htsho bzhin du || kun tu hbar bahi mer yan hjug | 


20. | gan slad bdud kyi dgras thebs pas || rtogs par mi hgyur de slad du | 
| khyod kyi bstan las hgal bgyid pahi || byis pa rnams ni bdag ñid 
hgums | x 

1 kyi X. *pahi X. 3 Read pa 7 
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21. | khyod kyi bstan las gzhan phyogs pa || g'y8n sa chen pohi mun pa dan | 
| yons su gduù ba myon ba rnams || kye ma yun riù khyams par hgyur | 


22. | khyod kyi chos la mi phyogs pahi || skye bo gti mug gis ldons pa | 
| srid rtsehi bar du son nas kyan || sdug bsnal yañ hbyun srid pa sgrub | 


23. | khyod kyi bstan pahi rjes hgro ba || bsam gtan dios gzhi ma thob 
kyan | 
| bdud kyi mig ras btsah bzhin du || srid pa dag ni zlog par bgyid | 


14. [In hearing the Good Law from you all are ever unsatisfied ; therefore 
you yourself, who have had your fill, appease (the wants of others) for 
their highest welfare. ] | 


15. [Like rain to growing things you are the nourisher of all the wise : 
though they are thus nourished by you, you do not (nourish) any one 
in particular. ] 


16. [The foolish whose minds are untrained cannot believe how (wonderful) 
is your benevolence even towards those who desire to slay you.] 


17. [How you do good even to those who hate you is beyond the range even 
of one who aspires to that stage.!] 


18. Whosoever shall understand the supreme quality of the savour of 
beneficence, these shall be associates, kindred heritors of the Law. 


19. If those beings knew your pitiful mind they would enter your teaching 
as though (plunging) alive into a blazing fire. 


20. Because, tainted by Mara the enemy, they do not understand, fools 
transgress your doctrine, (thus) murdering their own selves. 


21. Ah, long shall they wander, suffering anguish amid the darkness of the 
great abyss, who turn their faces from your teaching ! 


22. Though they attain to the Summit of Existence ? the people who refuse 
your Law, blinded by folly, work for themselves 3 (new) existences, 


springs of misery. 


23. But those who, without attaining the basic Contemplation,* follow your 
teaching turn aside existences as if (wiping away) the eye-grease 
of Mara. 

1 Le. “to Buddhahood ". 

3 Le. nasamjlinaivisamjidyaiana. 

3T, sgrub = “procure”. pratanoly eva is, of course, conjectural; the MS. reading, as 

transcribed by Siegling seems impossible. 

* The four dhyänas. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY-— 


tatpürvam puspaketos te patitah pu[spa]ketavah | 
tato mänadhvajas (tu)ngah kledamarasya pàtita(h» || 


. aprapyaive tvayā bodhsm kümadhatvi$varo jitah | 


bodhyanantarya(ma)rge tu jitas irasdhatukesvara(h || 

tvem eveévara loke ’smin 1 rathdndm rathasatiamah | 
rathatirathasamkhya tu ka kleéavi(ji)te 2 jane || 

na toad varanaro 'sty anyo nograsamgramajin narah | 
svaparobhayasamtandd yo ’jaisir maravahinim || 

varndrhavarne buddhastotre ‘’pratikarastavo nama navama<h> 
pariccheda<h> || 
01 amim B. 
 kleáavi(ji)* B. 


X 


missing. 


. | khyod kyis dan por lha bu yi || bdud kyi me tog rgyal mtshan bafial | 


| de nas fion mons bdud kyi ni || ha rgyal rgyal mtehan mthon po brtib | 


. | khyod kyis byan chub ma brfies par || hdod khams dban phyug las 


rgyal te | 
| byan chub bar chad med lam la || khams gsum dbañ phyug las rgyal lo | 
| dban phyug khyod Sid hjig rten hdir || dpah bo rnams kyi dpah 


rab ste | 
| ñon mons dban gyur skye bo la || dpah bahi rab tu gan zhig rtei | 
| khvod kyis ran gzhan gûis ka yi || rgyun la ñon mons sde beom pas | 
| khyod las dpah mchog gzhan dan ni || mi bzad g’yul rgyal gzhan ma 
mchis | 
| sans rgyas bcom Idan hdas la bstod pa bshags par hos pa bsñags 
pa las lan mi lon par bstod pa zhes bya ba ste lehu dgu paho || 


x 


. || [107a] spyan gyi yon tan mthon mthin dan || dkar gnag gsum po gan 


laes pa | 
| de la gtsor beas hjig rten gyi || yon tan rnams kyis khyad mi khor | 


| sgros gon dpal gyis bla na med || hog ma dpal mish güis ka yan | 
| hbyun dan hbyun ba las gyur pahi || phun sum tshogs pa bla na med | 
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3. | de dag hgah zhig ma mchis na || zla mthun hgah yan. ma mchis pas | 
| goù ma gan gis Ihag gnas gyur || hog mahan gan gi? gzhi bor hgyur | 


4. | khyod kyi sgros ni dpal gyi gnas || phan tshun htsham par gyur pa hdi | 
| e maho legs par zuù du hbrel || e maho hphrod pa bla na med | 


1 Read gis 1 


24. First you brought low the flower-ensigns of Him of the Flowery Ensign 1; 
then the lofty pride-banners of Impurity-Mara* were cast down. 


25. Before attaining Enlightenment, you conquered the Lord of the Sphere 
of Desire ? ; on the Immediate Path to Enlightenment 4 you conquered 
the Lord of the Triple Sphere.5 


26. You, O Lord, are the best warrior of warriors in the world ; but among 
the people vanquished by impurity what reckoning oan there be of 
warriors excellence 5 ? 


27. There is no other supreme hero, no other victor in the dreadful fight, 
than you who expelled the host of Mara both from your own and others’ 
souls. 


Srorion X- Praise of Parts of the Body. 


1. [immeasurable is the difference between the quality of your eyes, with 
threefold admixture of deep blue, white, and black, and those of the 
world, including its chief."] 


2. [In your supremely beautiful upper lip and your radiant lower lip, also, 
is the unsurpassed perfection of primary and secondary matter 
(bhiitabhautska) | 


3. [Since if one of the two were absent the combination would not exist, 
how did the upper become the KENA how should the lower be under- 
neath 18] 


4. [What fitting junction, what supreme harmony is in these lips of 
yours, an abode of beauty, either matching the other ![ 


1 Le. Devaputramära. 

3 Le. Kleéamara. 

3 Le. Skandhamara. I 

‘This must signify the last dnaniaryamdrga, the penultimate stage of the bhävanämarga 
immediately preceding the attainment of bodhi (Koda, VI, 44d-45a). 

5 Le. Mrtyumara. - 

5 Lit. of “ warrriors and super-warriors ”. 

* Le. Mara ? 

* Both lips contribute equally to the ensemble; why then the difference of position. 
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. Missing. 


. yebhir drstam tvadosthasya làvangataralasitam | 


netrant tath sulabdhans tesam saphalam 1ksanam || 


. naiva muktávali ! natha na kundakumudävali 1 | 


na candrikadvasaktangi himavacchikharavali 2 || 


[na] khagasya sita bhiisa garaisalilahasins | 
na éaraccandralekh& va nirabhrakasabhasura || 


sitaprabhävadätäm te dänta * damsfrävatamsakam | 
leéaméonäpy anuprapta dipabha bhanubham * twa || 


kim và [v]ajrankuravalya 5 vastv asyäh samatàm vrajet | 
dryadharmamrtarasasyandena yadi bhävyate || | 


kundendukumudädinäm éaukhyodähäraniérayah | 
tvadd(a)ntävalikotpädän nastopäya wa sthetah | 


1 Avadi B, 3 °&vadi B. 3 damta B. 
*vänubhäm B. 5 ^&vadya B. 


. | ston pahi dus na g'yo hgyur zhin || gsal ba 530 la g'yo mi mnñah | 


| tshoms kyi zla ba shar bahi dpal || nañ nas bag tsam gdah hgyur ba | 


. | 510 kyi gnas nas hbyun bahi sgra || me tog bzhin du hgrems mdzad cin | 


| gzhan gyis fie bar bakyed rnams kyi? || hgro bahi lam la phan hdogs pa | 


. | zañs zhun hod hdra hdi dag gi || dpal hbar hdi yi thad na ni | 


| bin pahi bbras bu mtshams sprin daù || utpal dmar mdzes ro dan hdra | 


. | khyod kyi sgros ni mdzes bskyod pa || gan gis mthon ba de dag gis | 


| legs par mig 2560 de dag gis || mthon bahan hbras bu mchis pa lags | 


. | mgon po mu tig phreñ bas min || kun da? ku mu da ? phreñ min | 


| gans ? can rtse mo sgrehs pahi lus || zla bahi hod kyis bab pas min | 


| ston kahi chu bo sun hbyin pa || mkhah hero dkar pohi phra bas min | 
| sprin med mkhah la lhag ge ba || ston kahi zla ba tshes pas min | 


| dul ba khyod kyi * tshems rnams kyi || phreñ ba hod gsal dkar hdi la | 
| mar mehi hod kyis ñi hod bzhin || cha shas su yan phod ma lags | - 


1 Read kyis ? 1ta X. * gan X. > kyis X. 
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| rdo rje myu guhi phreñ ba la || hphags pahi chos kyi bdud rtsihi ros | 


| brlan pas bsgos na hdi dan ni || hûra bar hgyur bahi dios [107b] ci 
mchis | 


| ku mu de zla kun da sogs || dkar pohi dper brjod gzhi ma 1 dag | 
| khyod kyi tehems phren byuñ gyur nas || thabs ni shor ba lta bur gdeh | 


1 bzhi bo X. 


. [They move when you are teaching, but in their brightness is no 


variation. The beauty of your teeth as of the rising moon is just visible 
within them. | 


. [Scattering your voice, which arises from their habitation, as if it were 


flowers, they benefit the path of the world with products not their own.!] 


[Before the blazing radiance of these (lips), which shine like molten 
copper, the beauty of the bimba fruit, of the evening clouds, and of the 
red lotus is corpse-like.] 


. Those who have seen the quivering grace of your lips have truly found 


their eyes; theirs is the fruit of sight. 


. A necklace of pearls, O Lord, a string of jasmine or white lotuses, a 


row of snowy peaks overlaid with moonlight, 


The white ornaments of Garuda mocking (the clarity of) autumnal 
water, the crescent moon of autumn brilliant in a cloudless sky, 


Do not even in the least degree match the garland of your teeth, 
O Restrained One, pure with white radiance, any more than lamplight 
(rivals) the light of the sun. 


What thing could equal this row of diamond flower shoots if it be 
saturated by the flow of nectar-juice which is the Noble Law ? 


Illustrations of purity founded on the white lotus, the moon, jasmine, 
and other objects lost as it were their application after the garland of 
your teeth came into being. 


1 Lit. “ engendered by others" ; but the meaning is obscure. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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. loke ’syah sambhavenatva sarvadravydny asegatach) | 


malinaniva jatani sukla[n]e ruciram ca || 


. tyam hy aviralà madhye tava jihvosthayoh sthsta | 


samkalpasamalyolr madhye vimuktir iva $obhate || 


. abhi[bh]gtam jagad «dam tava damstravalisriya | 


drsiva paräjutam iti patakevocchrita tvayà || 


I sam[à]h suvrttä damstras te ruoirà ntah sitah | 


samakramyopamopaydn sarvañl qvald wa sthitah || 


. candrasya lekhä kujilà yal loke vyaktim ägatā | 


ar hmaruciräir dehatr damsträ viracitàs tava || 


. navasya damstraih prastavah pürnasya mukhasobhayä | 


lalatenardhabimb[asya] vyàmayà par(i)dher jıutah || 


prastävesu hi sarvesu bhramsita [gu]nasampada | 
munindm |[can]dra candrasya tvadrüpagunasampada || 


pradaksin(ai)r ekaruhair un[m]ukhaih komalamal[ai]h | 
smgdhaih sàndre[ndr]anilàbhair asamsaktair ajihmagaic¢h»> || 


surambhoruhagarbhabham (ang)am ! te su[glata[nglajaih ? | 
vibhati khacitam süksmai ratnaku[ndala]kasr ava || 
t (amš)am (or (amg)am ?) B. ° -[mé]-jaah or -[mg]-jaih B. 


| Ejig rten du ni hdi byun bas || dkaf po dan ni mdzes pa yi | 
| rdzas rnams thams cad ma lus pa || dri ma can dan hdra bar hgyur | 


| khyod kyi ljags dan sgros bar na || hdi dag thags bzan gnas pa ni | 
| rtogs dan zhi bahi bar dag na || rnam par grol ba bzhin du mdzes | 


| khyod kyi dpal gyis hgro ba hdi || tshems kyi phren bas zil mnan par | 
| gzigs nas rgyal bar gyur to zhes || ra mtshon Ita bur mche ba bagren | 


| khyod ky1 mche ba mfiam pa zlum || mdzes shin rtse mo rno dkar ba | 
| dpe kun thabs kyis mnan nas ni || hbar ba bzhin du gnas pa lags | 


| zla ba tshes pa hjig rten na || yon por 1 gsal gyur gan lags te | 
| khyod kyi mehe ba mi yo zhin || mdzes pahi lus can mams kyis gyis ® | 


| tshes pahi gnas skabs mche ba yis || fia ba zhal ras bzan po yis | 
| kham pa hphral bas hkhyil pa 3 ni || hdom gan hod kyis zil mnan te | 


l bor X. 3 Read bgyis 1 3 pas X. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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20. | thub pa zla ba khyod kyi ni || gzugs kyi yon tan phun tshogs pas | 
| zla bahi yon tan phun sum kun || gnas skabs kun tu 1 fiams par bgyi | 


21. | bde? bar gshegs pa khyod kyi sku || gser gyi padmahi sñin po ltar | 
| ba spu g’yas hkhyil fiag re ba || hjam Ja dri med gyen du hkhruns | 


-22. | snum la ma hdzins ma hkhrugs pa || indra nilahi rngms lta bur | 
| shon pos rin chen bskyil ba ni || phra mo Ita bur spras par gdah | 


1 du X. s bad X. 


14. By its arising in the world all white and shining substances seemed 
without exception to become tarnished. 


16. : For this (garland of teeth) set without interstice 1 between your tongue 
and lips shines like Deliverance between Thought and Quietude.? 


16. This world was overcome by the beauty of your garland of teeth ; 
you raised it like a pennon, the mere sight of which wins victory. 


17. Your teeth are even, rounded, shining, sharp-pointed, white. They 
seem aflame, transcending all means of comparison (?). 


18. Whereas in the world the crescent moon appears crooked to view, 
your teeth are composed with straight and shinmg forms. 


19. The new moon is outdone by your teeth, the full moon by the brilliance 
of your face, the half-moon by your forehead, the halo by your circle 
of light (vyama). 


20. For in every phase, O Moon of Sages, the excellence of the moon's 
qualities is brought to nothing by the excellence of the qualities of 
your body. 


21-22. Your body, 0 Sugata, resembling the calyx of a celestial lotus, is 
resplendent with hairs which grow from left to right, are separate, 
pointing upwards, soft and pure, unctuous, of a bland, sapphire lustre, 
not tangled nor crooked ; as though studded with little jewel-rings. 

1 aviraladanta is one of the Buddha’s thirty-two auspicious marks. 


3 The reference seems to be to damatha and vipaóyana ; the Sanskrit equivalent of rtogs is 
doubtful. 


VOL. XII. PART 4. 68 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


yat te purusanigasya nägävenikalaksanam | | 
maienadhydimabahyena kvacid yan nopalvpyate || 


añgäbharanatulyam yad etat te sv[ajngasamgatam + | 
éuddhakäficananiryukte parinaha wa sthutam || 


missing. 


. küru|n]yàt käñksgatäm 2 yat te nimittäntaraleéatah | 


aviakrtam 3 su[blahugas candrabimba wambudat | 


. kampayitveva niskampya hrivyapatrapya‘parvatam | 


yac cakgurbuddhivigayam mahäkarunayä krtam || 


isad wiertavaktranadm nü(n)&p mandakiniruham | 
kesarans prakamperan na va(rà)hgasya te guro || 


. laksmivat*pirnacandre syüd " avarto yadi samsthitah | 


tathäm te varäñgasya pürayen nopamäpadam || 


l?sanga* B. 

3 kämksatäm 20 : käksatäm B^. 

3 &viskrtah B. 

4 °vvavatripya’® B. 

Sisad B. 

* جع‎ Bt: laksavam Bi. 

' pürnacandresyä* B1, ****sy-davarto Bl: pirnnacandrasyavartto Bl, 


| skyes bu glan chen khyod kyi ni || glan po che mtshan ma hdres gan | 
| nañ dan phyi yi dri ma yis || shin tu fie bar ma gos gan | 


| khyod kyi yan lag rgyan hdra gan || yan lag mdzes pa de legs te | 
| Ihad med gser las blugs pa yi || khor yug Ita bur gnas pa lags | 


. | ran gi dbyibs ni mdzes pa yis * || can shes gtso bo thams cad kyi | 


[108a] | skyes kyi mtshan ma mdzes pa dag || zil gyis mnan te gnas pa 
gan | 


| mgon po tshans spyod gnas slad dan || dbyibs kyan shin tu mdzes 
slad du | 
| khyod kyi ? sba ba 530 legs shin || sba bar bgyi ba min pahañ lags | 


1yi X. ! kyis X. 
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27. | thugs rjes the tshom can rnams la || khyod kyis mtshan ma gzhan 
tshul gyis | 
| sprin mthons zla bahi gzugs lta bur || shin tu lam man bstan pa gañ | 


28. | ño tsha shes dan khrel yod ri || mi g'yo bskyod pa Itar mdzad nas | 
| thugs rje chen pohi mig gis 1 ni || blo yi yul du mdzad pa gan | 


29. | dal gyis hbab pahi padma ni || cui zad kha byehi ze bahi tshogs | 
| mgon po yan lag mdzes khyod kyi || mdzes pa de la des? mi bskyod | 


30. | dpal ldan zla ba fia ba Ja || hkhyil bar gnas pa mchis na yan | 
| hon kyan yan lag mchog khyod kyi || dpe yi gzhi bor rdzogs mi hgyur | 


1 Read chen pos mig gi? 5 Read nes ? 3 وطل‎ X. 


23-24. That peculiar elephant-mark of yours, 0 Elephant among Men, which 
is wholly unpolluted by inner or outer defilement, which is like an 
ornament to your body and seems, in conjunction with its shapely 
appurtenance, to stand in a girdle moulded of pure gold,! 


^ 


25-26. [Which by the beauty of its shape outdoes the fair birth-signs of all 
the best of nobly bred creatures (đjäneya), even this your privy member, 
O Lord, is goodly and not to be concealed, by reason of your chastity 
(brahmacarya) and its most beautiful shape.] 


27-29. The filaments of lotuses just beginning to open their cups may well 

tremble but not those of that most excellent member of yours, 

O Teacher,? which, as one among the other signs, was often revealed out 

of pity to doubters š like the moon’s disc (emerging) from a cloud, and 

` which, as though shaking the mountain of self-respect and modesty, 

O Unshakable One, was placed by reason of your great compassion 
within the range of the eye’s discernment. 


30. Even though a winding cavity existed in the beautiful full moon it still 
would not fill the measure of fitness for comparison with your excellent 
member. 


1 Cf. Mahäprajfäparamitäéästra, trs. Lamotte, p. 275 koéagatavastiguhyah tad yatha 
varagotra ajaneyo hasty, ajäneyo vàsvah. 

2 Reconstruction of the second half of v. 29 is very doubtful. The Tibetan is unintelligible 
to me. 

3 Such as the Brahmans Ambattha, Brahmiyn, and Sela. 


990 D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


31. kim hi punyaáatodára'karmanirmana*carunah | 
tadanyacetan&ksiptam ° padavim anuy&syati || 


32. supraticchannam api sat 4 svakoáambara5samvaraih | 
prakééam f upayativa $esalaksanasampada || 


33. tad varanga varangasys sirasivanatas tava | 
manasabhiprasannena vacasä capi püjaye ? || 


34. agrye prasadaniyanam asecanakadaréane | 
tvayi cet pratigham kuryäd dhik tamesrakadaryatam || 


varnarhavarne buddhastotre éarïraikadeéastavo nama dasamah 
paricchedah || 


XI 
1. yathädhätuh sthita näma sattvänäm adhimuktatg | 
mama tavat prabhütäyäm prabhäfatars asayah || 


2. éirasä manasa vaca kah prabhütam na püjayet | 
mata pravacanasyasya yeyam krtsnasy{a] rainasiich> 5 || 


3. anuttarinam sarvesäm anuttarataraiva me | 
prabhüta pratibhatiyam karanänäm tava prabho || 
1 °odare Bi, **ra Bt: odäram B!, 
1 go Bt, karman-** Bi: karmananirmäna Bt. 
3 so B°: &karptà Bt, 
4s-+ B1: sam Bi, 
5 kof-mbara B1: koššbara BŁ. 
5 praküóam Bl: prakasyam Bi. 
7 vacaad capi pü”(ye) Bt (cf. T.): vacasd-(&)bhibhii*ye Bl: vao&bhipüjaye B!. 
8 tty B. 


31. | Esod nams brgya phrag rgya chen gyi || las kyis sprul ba mdzes lam la | 
| de las gzhan pahi sems pa yis || hphañs pas yon yañ rjes slebs sam | 


32. | 510 kyi sbubs dan na bzah dan || sdom pas shin tu bkab kyan ni | 
| atshan gzhan phun sum tshogs pa yis || gsal bar gyur pa 1 Ita bu lags | 


33. | yan lag dam pa Idan khyod kyi || yan lag mchog gyur de la ni | 
| mgos btud yid rab dan ba dan || hag gis kyañ ni mchod par bgyi | 


34. | dad par bgyi ba rnams kyi mohog || hlta bas mi noms khyod la ni | 
| gal te khon khro bgyid mohis na || mun nag tha shal nan pa lags | 


| saris rgyas boom ldan hdas la bstod pa bshags par hos pa bsnags 
pa las skuhi phyogs gcig la bstod pa zhes bya ba ste lehu 
beu paho || 
tbe X. 
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| XI 
1. || sems can rnams kyi mos pa ni || khams rnams ji bzhin gnas lags pas | 
| re zhig bdag gi bsam pa ni || yañs pahi ljags la rgya cher dan | 


2. | su zhig mgo dan yid dan ni || nag gis ljags yañs mchod mi bgyid | 
| de ni gsun rab hdi kun gyi || yum ste rin [108b] chen bskrun pa lags | 


3. | bdag la gtso bo khyod kyi ni || mdzad pa bla med thams cad kyi | 
| man na yañs pahi ljags hdi ni || bla na med pahi phul du gdah | 


f 


31. For what that is produced by a different intention 1 shall match ? 
(your member) which 18 beautiful through the creative action of (your) 
karma abounding in a multitude of merits ? 


32. Although well hidden by its sheath, by garments, and by self-restraint, 
tt becomes as though visible because of the abundance of the other 


signa. 


33. Therefore, bowing my head before your excellent member, O Excellent 
in your Members, I honour it with devout mind and with speech also. 


34. Fie upon the baseness of ignorance if it conceive indignation against 
you, the greatest of those deserving homage, gazing on whom men will 
not be satisfied ! 


SECTION XI. Praise of the Large Tongue 4 
1. The propensity (adhimuktatä) of creatures is in accordance with their 
elements. My mind is enlarged now (that it is engaged) upon your 
Large Tongue.’ 


2. Who would not reverence with head, mind, and voice this Large Tongue 
which is the mother of this entire message (of yours), procreating jewels ? 


3.. Of all your matchless sense-organs, O Master, this Large Tongue seems 
to me more matchless than any. 


1 cetand seems here to imply karma, which accords with the definitions quoted in P.T.8. 
Dictionary, s.v. tadanya is puzzling ; perhaps toadanya should be substituted. 

* Lit. “ follow the track of ”. 

3 1.6, the visible signs are so numerous and splendid that the concealment of the privy member 
passes unnoticed. 

4 Note that prubhüta throughout this section = prabhüta;thua. 

5 The dhātus include the objects of perception; the tongue of the Buddha now enters the 
dhdtus of the writer, thereby enlarging his adhimukäi (“religious inclination, faith ") and 
aéaya (“ religious frame of mind ”’). 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY — 


. dharmyadhikarapraptatva] jagatprathitasasana | 


sarvesä[m] laksanänäm hi rajñi(va) dhun visthita || 


. parakanksaivighaétartham ya mukhad abhinirhrta | 


éaratsamdhy{albkralekheva vaktracandram vigithati + || 


. kim adbhutataram tasmat prabhiia Sobhani sati | 


mukhe daganasambadhe yad asambadhasgayini || 


. anünam * etat kälyänyat sauk[u]märyäc ca karmanan ? | 


aprameyaprabhävasya prabhavo 'sya bhavisyat || 


. dravajämbünadäkaradiptatämraprabhävati | 


mukhe jala(da)nir[gh lose vidyunmäleva vartate || 


. adhipatyam wa präpya siksayà eva sampada | 


laqhu vakträc carats te sthanantaravilasini || 


. lyam tiny anavadyäni vakpuspani pramuñcat | 


yesam saurabhyam aghraya puspaväditi giryase || 


ata eva trad utpannam nikämamadhuram madhu | 
yasyasi Jina saurasyän * madhuvaditi [vilérutah || 


1 °vandräva ** ti (or ni) apparently B. 1 nes par (T.) = nünam. 


3 Not supported by T. (bzan po). 4 saurasy&m B. 


. | hgro la bstan pa rab sgrogs pa || chos kyi phrin las mdzad slad du | 
rgyal bo u mtsnan man na gtso bo &r gnas 
gyal bo bzhin d han kun gyi bo lags par g 


. | gzhan gyi the tshom bead slad du || gan zhig zhal nas mnon bywi na | 
| ston gyi mtshams sprin tehogs Ita bur || zhal ras zla ba khebs pa lags | 


. | de Har yans shin mdzes pa de || tshems kyis gtams pahi zhal nan du | 
| dogs pa med par gnas pa yan || de las ya mtshan che ci mchis | 


i də ! ni hes par dpag med pahi || mthu can bzan po de yi ni | 
| shin tu hjam pa ñid dan ni || mfien pa fiid kyi mthu lags so | 


. | khyod zhal hbrug sgra sgrogs pa na || hdzam buhi chu gser zhun ma 


Itar | 


| zañs bzhu ba yi hod Ita bu || glog phren hgyu ba lta bur mdzad | 


ida X. 


CQ». 


Me 


1]. 
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. | bslab pa bzañ po phun sum gyi || rgyal thabs lta bu brûes nas ni | 


| khyod kyi zhal nas bag yada su [| gnas gzhan dag tu rol zhin spyod | 


| gan gi dri zhim tehor nas hdi || me tog gsun 1 ba zhes sgrogs pa | 
| guñ gi me tog skyon med pa || de dag hdis ni hgrems par mdzad | 


| de ñid slad du rgyal khyod las || mchog tu bsñan pahi gsun sñan hbyun 
| de yi dri rab zhim pas khyod || sñan pa gsuñ zhes rnam par grags | 


1 bsuñ X. 


. Having spread your teaching over the world it stands like a queen at 


the head of all (your) marks because it has obtained righteous 
sovereignty," 


. (That tongue) which, thrust forth from your mouth in order to rebut 


the doubts of others? covers your moon-face like a strip of sunset 
cloud in autumn. 


. What greater marvel than this, that (your tongue), large and radiant 


though it is, lies comfortably in your mouth crowded with teeth ? 


This all (comes) from its beauty and softness (and) must be (due to) 
the power of this immeasurably potent karma of yours.’ 


. In form like molten gold, in brilliance like glowing copper, (your tongue) 


moves like a streak of lightning in your mouth that thunders like a 
storm-cloud. 


. As though possessed of paramount power‘ by the perfection of its 


teaching (your tongue) wanders easily from your mouth, darting to 
other spots. 


This (tongue) scatters those blameless flowers of speech ‘smelling the 
fragrance of which men proclaim you “ Speaker of Flowers ”. 


Thence arises from you, O Conqueror, that honey of surpassing sweet- 
ness, from the fine savour of which you are known as “ Speaker of 
Honey ”. 

1 Also “ sovereignty connected with the Law (dharma) ”. 

s Cf. the incident related in the Brahmadärikävadäna (Divy. p. 71). 

3 The reading is conjectural; cf. App. Crit. 

* And so licensed to go where it pleases. 


10. 


11. 


10. 


11. 


994 D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY— 


12. atr[ailva pratibaddham tad avavädänuéäsanam | 
prasiddhas 130755 yasya prabhavendmrtaprada<h» || 


13. anay& tat krtam sädhvyä svakheda!nira[v]ekgay | 
dhermacakram pravartate ? yena loke sadevake || ^ 


14. atan prabhävah syäd yena loko "yam avabhasate | 
subhasitasatakirpo ratnaprakaravan 1[va] || 


15. dharmapravacanendsau vidydcaryabhibhasint | 
kal[p]adrumalate?vàryà nänäratnaphalaprada || 


16. sarvajiiatopagiidhayah pratibhäpratisamuidal | 
abhitayam prabhütaqgàm ko loke bharam udvahet || 


17. [ylén yän (e)va hi te dharmän * sambhüyasyai prayacchata<h) 5 | 
tan tyam ° kusumaniwe grathnaty aklamakarmini || 


18. vidydt sarvajfiatàm kas te ko mahäkarundtmatäm | 
kah sarvdnyagundn vidyad yady esaiva na desayet || 


19. pratyaksam tvädréo na syàt kausalyam deéanäm rte | 
deéanämt prabhiitayam nyaye siddhir ivaérita || 
1 svakheos apparently B. 3 For the meire cf. IX, 21. Perhaps read pravarteta ? 


3 *to? B1: lade? Bt, 4 dharmäm B1, dharmä* Bt. 
5 prayacchata Bi, pfralyac-ta BY — ? taniyam B. 


12. | gan gi mthu yis khyod hdra ba || bdud rtsi stsol bar rab grags pa | 
| gdams nag rjes su ston pa de || hdi 530 la ni rag las so | 


13. | gan gis Ihar beas hjig rten du || chos kyi hkhor lo bskor ba de | 
| Hid kyi ho brgyal mi gzigs pa || dge ba hdi yis bgyis pa lags | 


14. | gan gis rin chen bkram pa Itar || legs par bshad pa brgyas bkan nas | 
| hjig rten hdi ni snan bgyis pa || de ni hdi yi mthu lags so | 


15. | rig! dan spyad par mnon brjod pa || chos kyi gsun bahi? hphags pa de | 
| dpag bsam ljon pahi leug ma Itar || rin chen sna tshogs hbras bu stsol | 


16. | ljags yans med par [1092] hjig rten na || kun mkhyen fiid Idan spobs 
pa ni | 
| so so yan dag rig pa yi || spobs pahi khur ni su yis bkur | 
1 rigs X. 4 Read bas 7 
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17. | khyod kyis dgons te de la ni || chos ni gai daù gan bshad pa | 
| hdi ni sfioms las mi mnah bar || me tog bzhin du phren bar brgyud | 


18. | gal te hdi yis ma bstan na || khyod la kun mkhyen mñar sus htshal | 
| thugs rje chen po mnah bar sus || yon tan gzhan yan maar sus htshal |: 


19. | bstan pa dag ni ma mchis na || khyod hdrahi mkhas pa mħon mi 
hgyur | 
| bstan pa yan ni ljags yans la || gzhun la dios grub bzhin du brten | 


12. Therewith is bound up that advice and admonition + through the power 
of which such as you are celebrated as “ Givers of Nectar ". 


13. By this good (tongue), reckless of its own fatigue, it was brought to pass 
that the Wheel of the Law turns in the world (of men) and gods. 


14. It is the power of this (tongue) by which this world, strewn with 
hundreds of good sayings, shines like a mine of jewels. 


15. By exposition of the Law, that noble (tongue), speaking of wisdom and 
right conduct, is like a creeper of the Tree of Paradise, giving various 
jowels in hen of fruit. 


16. Who in the world could bear the load of the Special Knowledge of 
Ready Speech (praitbhapratssamud), which is comprised in Omniscience, 
if your Large Tongue did not exist ? 


17. For this (tongue) unwearyingly strings together like flowers all the 
precepts with which you furnish It as they arise.* 


18. Who would know your omniscience, who your great compassion of soul, 
who would know all your other virtues, if this (tongue) did not make 
them plain f 


19. The skill ? of one such as you would not be apparent without teaching ; 
and teaching is based on the Large Tongue, as mystical attainment upon 
method. 


1 For these terms v. Lévi, Sutrdlamkara, p. 161. 

* For the first hemistich T. has “ whatever dharmas you, having taken thought (dgons te for 
sambhüya 1), tell to it" ; good sense but hardly to be elicited from the Sanskrit, which if the 
MSS. reading be correct, is exceptionally harsh and obscure. 

? (upága)kausalyam. 


` D. R. SEACKLETON BAILEY— — 


. vakti nandvidhdn dharmän bhunkte nandmdhan rasan | 


akésa iva pañkena rasaragair na 1 lipyate || 


. tüsnimbháva(nu)külapi * vaktum apy akhila satî 3 | 


etayor dharmayor eka sabhaga * visabhagayoh || 


notkanthate [s]t^[i]lia tüsnim ë deéayanti ° na khidyate | 


aho gocärika vrttir aho nyàyaikatànatà | 
sarvam vaktum ca yac chakta dharmam eva ca bhagate || 


. bhautikena ca punyena dharma$abdamayena " ca | 


anuttarabhyam bauddhabhyam gandhabhydm nityavasita || 


. cäksusena ca Subhrena punyadlokamayena ca | 


dv&bhyàm api prakaéabhyàm ؟‎ varnäbhyäm diksu visruta || 


dhanyani tàni caksümgi caksugmantas ca [tle jandh | 
drsi& sarvanavadyangi yair iyam nirhrta ° mukhat || 


te tu dha[n]yatamäh santo yair asya vakyacaturam | 
érotrafijaliputaih s&ksat 19 pitam dravam ivamrtam || 


! ragena apparently B. 

2 -(nu)kulapi B. 

3 a(k)r ** B. 

* sabhäga B. 

 tügnim B!: tüspi B^. 

° deáayanti BL; dedayants BY. ` 

? *namayena Steghng. Iegible in photograph. 

8 prakáéábhyüàm Bi: vighustabhyüm B (cf. T.). 
? nirhrtà B!: nihrta Bt, 

1? sakpñt B. 


| rnam pa sna tshogs chos gsun zhin || rnam pa sna tshogs ro bstar yan | 
| hdam rdzab kyis ni nam mkhah bzhin || ro la chags pas gos mi mnah | 


| mi gsun bzhugs pahi rjes su mthun || gsun ba la yan skyon mi mnah | 
| mi mthun chos ni gñis ka la || geig tu yan ni mthun pa lags | 


| mi gsun bzhugs na spro mi mdzad || ston par mdzad la skyo mi mħñah | 
| can mkhyen 510 kyis dge ba ste || thams cad la ni sfioms par hjug | 


| hdi Itar thams cad gsuñ spyod pa || chos rnams hbah zhig bkah stsol ba | 
| spvod pa la ni hjug pa mtshar || rigs pa la yan gzhol ba mtshar | 


22. 
'ájáneyataga sadh[v]i sarvatra samavahini || 


29. 


206. 


27. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
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. | hbyun ba las gyur bsod nams dan || chos تدقع‎ ba yi ran bzhin gyis | 


| sans rgyas pa yi dri zhim pa || güis kyis rtag tu bsgos pa lags | 
| mig gi spyod yul dag pa dan || bsod nams sfian pahi ran bzhin gyis | 
| shin tu rnam par grags pa yi || shan pa gñis kyis * phyogs su grags | 


| gan gis skyon kun med pa hdi || zhal nas phyuñ ba mthon gyur pa | 
| skye bo de dag mig dan Idan || mig de dag kyan dpal dan Idan | 


. | gan gis de yi gsun sfian pa || mñon sum rna bahi sñim pa yis | 


| bdud rtsihi rgyud dan hdra hthuns pa || mkhas pa de dag ches dpal 
Idan | 
1 kyi X. 


. It speaks various precepts (dharma), it tastes various flavours; but is 


uncontaminated by the desire of flavours as the ether by mud. 
Pg 


‘Suitable for silence and faultless for speech, (your tongue) alone has a 


share in those two dissimilars. 


Silent, it is not impatient; teaching, it is unwearied: (your) good 
(tongue) by its nobility of race 1 keeps in all conditions an even course. 


How wonderful its range of action, how wonderful its undeviating 
adherence to rule; in that it is able to utter all things, yet speaks 
nothing but the Law. 


. Always (your tongue) is impregnated with the two transcendent odours 


of a Buddha—the merit which belongs to its material elements and that 
which consists in uttering the Law. — 


. And by two shining * colours it is celebrated to the world’s ends; by 


that which is radiant to the eye and by that which consista in the glory 
of merit. 


Happy were those eyes, gifted with sight were those mortals by whom 
this (tongue), immaculate in all its parts, was seen protruded from 
your mouth. 


. But happiest were those good souls who, face to face, drank its skill 
. in speech like a stream of nectar with the cavities of their ears as with 


hollowed hands. 


26. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


26. 


1 ajaneyataya, The allusion to horses is taken up by samavithine (“ pulling evenly "). 
2 Or “ famed”, reading vighustabhyam, as did T. 
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. v{alr(g)an alamkaroti[va] samskarotiva bhith svarash | 


bhasamanasya te vaktram atyartham voa mankate || 


alamkaro "yi lokasya tava candramukham mune | 
yaty asyah s[aulsthavagunair alamkärätiriktatiäm || 


varnasamsthdnamadhuryasaukumaryaprabhavatah | 
na prabhü(t)ásamam ripe drav(y)am (p)asyami kimcans || 


rūpsnī 55 bhavet kacid yadi dew sarasvati | 
iyam sarvànava[d]y[8]ngt prabhiuta (sñ) bhavisyati || 


sared eva nirdsvada nisvand divyam(à)nusàh | 
prabhütäyäm (p)ravriidyam samhanium dharmadundubhim || 


tvam vaktä kara[njem jthed vacas cedam anuttaram | 
iryango "yam agadasresthah sarvaklesamsapaha<h> || 


varnärhavarne buddhastotre prabhütastavo ! n(a)maskadasamah 
paricchedah || 


XI 


. na tvaya sadríam ksetram trisu lokesu vidyate | 


agryas tvam dak[sliniyanam pen(k)tipavanapavanah || 


. na E vipakasya tea[y]s karãpa(k)a(r)a{y)ok | 


aparyantasya nabhasa &y&mavyàmayor [i]va || 
1 pra*tastavo B. 


. | sgra rnams brgyan par [109b] mdzad pa bzhin || sgra yis sa rnams 


brgyan pa bzhin | 
| bshad pa mdzad na khyod kyi zhal || shin tu sba bar mdzad pa bzhin | 


| hdi ni id mdzes yon tan gyis || thub pa khyod kyi ala zhal ni | 
| hjig rten rgyan du gyur pa yañ || hag pahi rgyan du gyur pa gdah | 


| hdog dan dbyibs dan sûan gsun dan || shin tu hjam pa ñid dan hthus | 
| ljags yans Ita bu gzugs can gyi || rdzas ni hgah yan ma mthon ho | 


| gal te Iha mo dbyans Idan ma || de ni gzugs can hgah mchis na | 
| skyon kun med pahi yan lag can || ljags yans hdi ni de lags gran | 


| yans pahi ljags kyis chos kyi ria || kun tu rdun bar zhugs pahi tshe | 
| Iha dan mi yi sgra rnams ni || thams cad ro bro med par hgyur | 


29. 


30. 


ol. 


32. 


33. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
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| ston pa khyod dan ljags hdi dan || bla na med pahi bkah hdi ni | 
| fon mons dug kun hjoms pa yi || yan lag gsum Idan sman gyi mchog | 


| sans rgyas becom Idan hdas la bstod pa bshags par hos pa bsnags 
pa las ljags la bstod pa zhes bya ba ste lehu beu geig paho || 


XII 


. || khyod dan hdra bahi zhià dag ni || hjig rten gsum na ma mchis te | 


| khyod ni sbyin gnas rnams kyi mchog || gral gtsan mdzad pahi gtsan 
ma lags | 


| nam mkhah mthar thug ma mchis pahi || chu dan zhen ! dag ji Ita 
bar 
| khyod la sman gnod bgyid pa yi || rnam par smin pa thug ma mohis | 
! zhan X. 


It seems to adorn the categories of consonants, to embellish the earth 
with vowels 1; when you are speaking it seems to beautify your mouth 
exceedingly. 


By the qualities of its beauty your moon-face, O Sage, though Er 
the ornament of the world, becomes 8 yet finer ornament. 


. By reason of its colour, shape, sweet speech, softness, and potency I see 


no other visible object equal to your Large Tongue. 


If the goddess Sarasvati were to take a visible form, it would be this 
Large Tongue, faultless in all its parts. 


For all voices divine or human cease to give pleasure * once your Large 
Tongue has begun to strike the drum of the Law. 


You the speaker, your tongue the organ, and this peerless speech—here 
is the supreme threefold remedy which destroys all the poison of the 
impurities. 


SEOTION XII. Awakening the Terror of Existence 3 


. A field (of merit) like you is not found in the three worlds.4 You are the 


best of the recipients of offerings, purifying those who purify their 
company." 


. The retribution for kindness or injury done to you is boundless as the 


length and breadth of infinite heaven. 


1 The meaning of T. is very dubious. 

* Lit. “ become flavourless ”. 

š T. has < Praiss of Him who awakens the Terror of Existence ” 

4 CF. Sat. 133, yasmán naivamvidham ksetram trisu lokegu vidua 
5 pañktipävanapävanak. 


33. 


ER 


28. 


9l. 


32. 


33. 
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. te pî (tà)va(d 1 a)vabhrastà ye madhyasthyam gatas tvayi | 


aprameyandhatamisre ka ka[tha] vyutth[i]te ja(n)e || 


. yatha notkarss[p]aryantam tasya pasyami karmanah | 


anuttare daksiniye 2 yë samy{a]kpratipat tva[ y} || 


. tathapakarsa[pa]ryanta(m) tasya nàvai[mi] ? karmanah | 


t[vlayi 4 mithyapravrttir ya samyakpratipadantage 5 || 


. atyantabhras(ta)maryddam dhig anaryam * anityatàm | 


sarvakarabalopete tvayy api’ prahrtam yaya ® || 


. aho samsüradauratmyam aho nirvànaéantatà | 


tvädréo 'pi vasi yatra nigatah karunatmaka<h) || 


. nanagatabhayam noktam na netri na pravartità | 


na ca[ta]srah parisado vaisaradya(m) na lambhitach) || 


. na mahäkäsyapänanda*pramukhäh krtabuddbayah | 


guptaye na samadistah 19 kalydnasydsya varimanah || 


yat tu lokaikanayanam nirmalam tvam nimilitam | 
saty aloke 1 pi loko 'yam tamasevavagunthitach> || 


1000 


10. 


! t-p-[t-]*^* Bt: *ç( té)*(da) B^. * diksiniye B. For metre, cf. TX, 21. 
3 navai[mi] B. 4 t[vlai (sic) B. 

5 antage, amtage Bt: antake Bi. * anaryam B. 

7 so Bt: *si Bt. 5 yay& BY, *yà B! : yayüh H. 

? *Ónand&àpramukhah B. 19 go H: namadig-a B. 

11 aloko H. 


| gan dag khyod la bar mar gnas || de yan re zhig tshad med pahi | 
| mun pas bsgos pas ma run na || skye bo log bgyid smos cı htshal || 


| ji Iter bla med yon gyi gnas || khyod la yan dag sgrub bgyid pa | 
. las gan lags pa de yi ni || dar bahi mthar thug mi mthon la | 


| yan dag sgrub pahi mthar byon pa || khyod la log par zhugs pa dan | 
| las de rgud pahi mthar yan ni || de bzhin thug pa ma mchis so | 


| gan gis mam pa thams cad du || stobs Idan khyod la [1108] ma btsas pa | 
| rab tu mtshams ni mi zin pahi || ma rabs mi rtag ñid ren na | 


| Eye maho hkhor ba bdag ñid ñan || e maho mya ñan hdas pa zhi | 
| khyod hdrahi thugs rjehi bdag fiid can || mñah mchis pahan de ru 
gshogs | 


3. 


Ct 


له 


` 
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. | ma hons hjigs pa rnams kyan gsuns || chos kyi tshul yan bshad pa 


mdzad | ; 
| hkhor ni rnam pa bzhi po yan || mi hjigs pa dag thob par mdzad | 


| lam bzan hdi ni bsrun slad du || blo gros sbyañs pa bgyis gyur pa | 
| hod bsruñs che dan kun dgah dan || de la sogs pa bskos mod kyi: | 


| hjig rten gyi ni mig geig pu || dri ma med pa khyod zum na | 
| snan ba mchis kyan hjig rten hdi || mun pas khebs dan hdra ba lags | 


1 kyis X. 


. Even they who stood neutral towards you fell into measureless darkness ; 


what need to speak of those who turned away from you ? 


. Just as I see no limit to the rising of that karma which is the perfect 


way (of conduct) towards you, the highest recipient of gifts, 


. So I know no limit to the descent of that karma which is wrong conduct 


towards you who have reached the end of the Perfect Way. 


. Shame upon base Impermanence, utterly fallen from decency, by 


whom a stroke was levelled even at you, the possessor of every kind of 
strength ! 


. Alas the evil nature of the samsära!! Ah, the peacefulness of nirvana, 


into which even one like you, compassionate and powerful,? entered | 


. You prophesied future danger, you set in motion the Guide, you 


brought Assurance (vaisaradya) to the Four Assemblies ; 


. You appointed disciples, mature of mind, MahakaSyapa and Ananda 


at their head, to keep fast this fair way ; 


Yet you were the single stainless eye of the world, and when it closed, 
this world, though light was in it, seemed shrouded in darkness. 


1 CE. Sat. 188 uktam samsaradaurdimyam, 
1 yagi, i.e. able to prolong his life if he ohose. 
5 netri = dharma. 


10. 


10. 
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ll. idam sugata vakyam te kàmam bhavati saugatam | 
bhavantime ca te putrah satksyasarksyah sadaurasah || 


12. tvad! rte tu jagan natha 2 gatam arthü(n»taram š bhrsam | 
nist taraprakasayam candrariktam ivambaram || 


13. parilinàngabhásasya hiyamanagunaujasah | 
janitavranadosasya kalpäntaramatäntaraih * || 


14. gata pravacanasyäsya tvad rte vyustir anyatàm | 
hrtanagasya sarasah érir ivaciranasini || 
ltval H: tvat B. 3 jagamnätha HB. 
3 arthätaram H, arth*"* B. * ?matamtarai (manartarai Siegling) B. 


11. | bde bar gshegs pa bde gshegs kyi || bkah hdihan mohis la khyod kyi 
sras | 


| sras kyi dam pa slob pa dan || mi slob hdi yan mchis mod kyi | 


12. | hgro bahi mgon khyod mi bzhugs na || gzah skar gsal bas mtshan pa yi | 
| nam mkhah zla bas ston pa bzhin || shin tu brlag gis ma mchis so | 


13. | khyod mi bzhugs na gsuñ rab hdi || klu hphos pa yi mtsho yi dpal | 
| rià po mi thogs hjig pa ltar || mtsham pahi sñiù po dan bral bas | 


14. | yon tan gzi yan mi dpah la || cho ga gzhan dan lugs gzhan gyis | 
| hphan dan rma yan phyun lags pas || lus kyi brjid kyan yal du cha | 


11. O Sugata, even though this word of the Sugata still exists and also your 
excellent true sons, Pupils and Pupils-no-more,! 


12. Yet without you the world has greatly changed, O Lord, as the sky 
emptied of the moon on a starlit night.? 


13-14. Without you, the beauty of this preaching is not the same, The 
brilliance of its parts has faded, its virtue and strength has fallen away, 
scars and blemishes have appeared through changing epochs and 
changing opinions; even as the radiance of a lake soon vanishes if the 
serpent (inhabiting it) is removed. 

1 Le. Srotaäpannas, eto, and Arhata, 
3 Reconstruotion here is hazardous. T. seems to mean “ if you were not present, O Lord of the 


World, yet (your word ?) would not greatly suffer, like the night aky emptied of the moon but lit 
up by stars ". This, however, is clearly not what Matreeta intended. 
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15. kasya diptasikalpebhyo 1 bhavebhyo na bhayam bhavet | 
vicärya š parinirvanam buddhanam vagavartinam iti || 


| varnärhavarne buddhastotre bhavodvej ako nama 
dvädaéamah paricchedah samaptah krtir 
acaryamatrcetasya 12 likhitah || || 


1 *kalpebho B. 3 vicannya B. 


15. | sañs rgyas mnah dbañ bskur ba rnams || yons su mya nan hdas 
bsams na | 


| srid pa ral gri hbar hdra la || su zhig hjigs par mi bgyid lags | 


| sans rgyas boom ldan hdas la bstod pa bsñags par hos pa bshags 
pa las skyo ba bskyed par bstod pa zhes bya ba ste lehu ben 
giis paho || || sans rgyas bcom Idan hdas la bstod pa bsnags 
pa [110b] zhes bya ba slob dpon mi tra tsi tas mdzad pa 
rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan po sarba dzfia de ba dan | 
zhu chen gyi lo ts& ba bande dpal brtsegs raksi tas bsgyur 
cin zhus te gtan la phab pa || 


15. Reflecting on the nirvana of the Buddhas, who live as long as they 
please, who would not dread (future) existences like a flaming sword ? 


VOIX XIII. PART 4. 69 


Gleanings from the Kuvalayamala Kaha—lII 
By ALFRED MASTER 


SPECIMENS OF PRCSE APABHRAMSA AND MIDDLE INDIAN MIXED WITH SANSKRIT 


Section 1. General 


NTIL the publication in the Gaekwar’s Oriental Series XX XVII of the 
Apabhraméakävyatrayi (AKT) (edited with Sanskrit Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by the Jain pandit: Lalchandra B. Gandhi) in 1927, 
the existence of prose Apabhraméa was unknown. This work, however, able 
though it is, is no; much utilized or even consulted, and the extracts from the 
Kuvalayamala Kshä, which he uses as illustrations, have never been discussed 
from a linguistic point of view. The whole of the Kuvalayamala (as rt is also 
called) has never been published, and it is an original work of linguistic 
importance. 

The autaor, Ujjoana or Ud(d)yotana, was the son of Vadesara and grandson 
of an Abhira notatle, a Ksatriya, who performed the Three Duties in Mahädvära 
(Dvàraka *)—ds$ tikamm Ahiro Mahaduvarammi khattio pagado Usjoano 
its nämam. Uddyotana was a Jain acarya of the Candrakula, and even if he 
was not the pupil of the famous Haribhadra süri (author of the Samaraicca 
Kaha and many other works), as Jacobi believes (Sama. Intro., x, n. 1), he was 
acquainted with his books and was influenced by them. 

He refers to the spread of the Jain religion in Gujjara-desa, and mentions 
Bhillamala (Bhinmal) and Javaliira (Jàlor) in what is to-day South Marwar. 
The mentior of these places, and his Abhira descent, indicate that his own 
dialect was that of the Gujjaras, which he numbers among the Eighteen 
Deéibhasás (see " tleanings from the Kuvalayamala Kaha, I”, $ 5, BSOAS. 
xii, 2, pp. 410-415). The intention of his book, which was completed in A.D. 
778 or 779, is primarily to honour Jina and secondarily to illustrate the current 
languages and dialects of the day. In J 3 V la? (AKT. Bhümska, p. 91, n. 1) 
he writes :— 

“ Payagya-bhasa-ralya Marahatthaya-desi-vannaya-nivaddha, 
suddha sayala-kaha cciya tavasa-Jina-sattha-vahilla. 
koühaiena katthai paravayana-vasena Sakkaya-nivaddhä, 
kimei Avabbhamsa-kaa, daviya Pesäya bhasillà." 

“ Composed in the Prakrit language and written in the deái Maratha 
characters, it is a pure Sakala-kathä 2 conveying the sacred precepts of Jina. . 
the ascetic. It 18 curiously composed, in some parts in Sanskrit under the 
influence of alien expressions, to some extent it 1s done in Apabhraméa and the 


1 For a deacription of the MSS. which have been used in editing the extracts here given 
and of the reference signs used for J see “ An Unpublished Fragment of Paigäoï ", BSOAS. xi, 
659. A photo-copy of «his MS. may be seen m the Library of the SOAS, 

3 For the meaning of Sakala-katha see the Exouraus. 
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Paisgaci language has been demonstrated." In J 252 V 2b (AKT. Bhu., p. 91, 
n. 2) he writes :— 
“Jo janai desi-ohàs&-olakkhapài! dhaü ya 
vayanaya-gaha cheam Kuvalayamalam pi so padhau." 

“ He who knows the characteristics and roots of the country dialects, let 
him read the Kuvalayamala ingenious with linguistic gäthäs.” 

His real object then is clear. He wrote to entertain his readers and his treat- 
ment is not scientific. But his approach is new and although he does not pose 
as & grammarian, he remains aware of the need of accuracy and later in J 252 
V 46 declares that his “ lapses in gender and case and the absence of syntax ” 
(4mga-bhianam, vibhatis-bhinnam karaya-vihinam) must not be ascribed to 
Hridevi, who has been his inspiration. 


§ 2. The Poor-house 


The extract following is contained in J 43 R 6a—b. It relates how the Prince, 
who is the hero of the tale, arrives at a poor-house in Mathura, where the poor 
and infirm are cared for. After a preamble in Mahärästri, the Prince converses 
with the inmates in Apabhraméa prose. This is a lingua franca of a colloquial, 
not a literary type, as it is spoken by broken men of a low social status, and very 
different from the types of language spoken by the novices of the Monastery, 
which the Prince visits subsequently. It contams no Magadhisms, and is quite 
distinct from the low-class language represented by the dramatic Magadhi, 
of which we have the earliest specimens in the fragments of ASvaghoga’s play 
(dating from the second or third century A.D.) found at Turfan. It is a sign 
of Uddyotana’s quality that he has not followed the lead of the dramas. 

J 43 V 6a (AKT. Bhi. 108) 

(1) Sayalam puhai-mamdalam paribhamiüna sampatto Mahur&urie. Ettha 
ekkammi anaha-mamdave pavittho. Avi ya tattha tava miiyälae kodie, 
balakkha-khaiyae, dina, duggaya, amdhalaya, pamgulaya, mamdulaya, 
madahaya, vamanaya, chinna-nasaya, todiya-kannaya, chinn’ otthaya, 
tadiya, kappadiya, deviya, titthayattiya, leharaya, dhammiya, gugguliya, 
bhoyà, kimca bahun& ; jo mäu-piu-rutthellau, so so savvo vi tattha miliellau 
tti. Taham ca tetthu milielaya-saha samanaha ekkekka maha àlàvà payattà. 
“ Bho, bho! kayarahim titthe de[ve] và gayäham kayara vāhi pavam va 
pittai" tti 

(2) Ekkega bhaniam, “ Amukka Vanarasi-kodhiehim; tena Vanarasi 
gayanam kodhu pphittai" tti. 

(3) Annena bhaniam “ Hum, hum! kahiu vuttamtau tena jempiellau | 
kahim kodham, kahim Vanarasi? Milatthanu bhadärau kodhaim je dei, 
uddalai* loahum.” 

1 Gandhi reads destu häsäu (better desto bhäsäo), whioh is also possible. 


2 J. Koddhie with dA in another hand; elsewhere koghi-. P 2 phijfai. 3 J bhodhaim je dei 
uddäli, 
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(4) Annena bhaniam. “Re, re! Jai Mülatthänu dei, uddalaijjam kodhaim 
ta punu kaim kajju appanu kodhiallau acchai ? ” 

(b) Annena bhaniam. “ Ja na kodhiellau acchai, ta na kaim kajju. Mahakalu 
bhadarau chammasa-sev’ anna kupai, Jena sülahejje phittar” 

(6) Annena bhaniam. “ Käim imena? Jattha cira-paridha-pau phittai, 
tubbhe uddisaha tittha." 

(7) Annena bhaniam. “ Prayaga-vadapadiaham cira-parüdha paya vi 
hattha vi phittamti ? ” | 

(8) Annena bhaniam. ‘Are! pava pucchiya pãya sšhahi ? ” 

(9) Annena bhaniam. ''Khedu mellaham ; jai paramàim puvaha-kayaim 
pi mahäpävaim Gamgá-samgame nhayaham Bhairava-bhadaraya—{paya] 
padiaham nasal tti.” 

(1) Having wandered over the whole earth he reached Mathura. Here 
he entered a certain poor-house. And so he met there white lepers, consump- 
tives, men distressed and indigent, blind, crippled and weak-witted, squat 
men, dwarfs, men with cut noses, with clipped ears, with them lips cut off, 
men bewitched, ragged friars, devotees, pilgrims, messengers, monks, incense- 
bearers, debauchees and, in short, every man who had offended his parents 
was found there. And he addressed loud words to each one of those assembled 
there, ^ Good sir! At what holy place or god, when men go to them, is disease 
or sin destroyed t " 

(2) One said, “Some by the white-lepers at Benares; thus the white- 
leprosy of those who went to Benares is destroyed." 

(3) Another said, “ Tut, tut! What tale is this that he has told us ? What 
has leprosy to do with Benares ? The Great Spirit, the Holy One, who gives 
leprosy removes it (from) among mankin 

(4) Another said, “ Oh, oh! If the Great Spirit gives, he should remove 
attacks of leprosy. Still what use 18 there in being in the slightest degree 
Jeprous f ” 

(5) Another said, “So long as one is not leprous, ‘ what use’ is not in 
point. Holy Siva ordains service for six months, by which severe penalty 
(the disease) is destroyed.” 

(6) Another said, “ What does this avail ? When sin (pau) long-developed 
is destroyed, do you advise a &rtha 1" 

(7) Another said, “ Are the long-developed feet (pasa) and hands of pilgrims 
to the Prayäga banian-tree destroyed ? " 

(8) Another said, “Oh! when enquiring about paws dost thou peas of 
paye?” 

(9) Another said, “ Let us lay aside our care, if the chief great sins, parricide 
even, are effaced when men who seek the feet of holy Bhairava bathe in the 
confluence of the Ganges.” 

Traces of Apabhraméa are to be found in the latter part of the narrative 
introduction. Taham gen. pl. of the demonstrative pronoun, the gen. pl. 
ending -aha and teithu, the local adverb, are all recognized by Hemacandra, 
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and are common in Apa. texts. The -u in rutthellau and mtléellau may, however, 
be read as -o, since J does not differentiate between the two sounds, except 
sometimes by a hardly perceptible thickening of the serif. 

The series following -khatyae might be interpreted as ending in the Apa. 
m. pl. -a, but as the last word is bhoya with the Prakrit long -&, the words 
probably constitute a long dvandva compound, in spite of the fact that the 
MSS. separate each word by a vertical stroke. The ending -e, representing 
the nom. pl. m. and not the acc., is found elsewhere only in Asokan (Shah.) 
samaye, ntkaye. Here it occurs only after a vowel, the usual -& being retained 
after a consonant: bhoya. P 2 regularizes with -ya. As an alternative to 
considering -e as an acc. used as nom., we may take -6 to be a phonetic variation 
of -ya, as in pultde for puttaya in AMg (GPS. 363). 

The enlargements -alaga, -ula-, -dla-, -ella-, -ela in the Mahärästri and also 
-alla- in the Apabhraméa are interesting, not because of their rarity (see GPS. 
595), but because so many variations are used in one passage. This seems 
deliberate, as a demonstration of language. The author has, however, omitted 
Alla- (-sla-), which he uses elsewhere (bhastlla). 

The conversations have -u for -o, -a for -d, nom. m.n.pl., -aham, -àham 
for -änam gen. dat. pl., -ahi for -asi 2 sg. pres. ind., -akam for -amha 1 pl. impv. 
In Praydga it is natural to suspect the intrusive r, which Hemacandra notices 
IV 399. This has been considered as secondary (Pischel), dialectical (by some) 
or tatsama (Alsdorf). Here the retention of the g supports the view that the 
word and therefore the unexpected r are borrowed. | 

Loahum (para. 3) a functional ablative from loesum via *loasum. L. Alsdorf 
(Harivaméapurana 82, 17, 7) reads loyaham (gen. pl) where an earlier 
transcribed MB. has loyahwm. The passage runs better as mahum mamaho 
dhuyau jetityau, loyahum radivannau tettiyau, “ As many daughters as my 
maternal uncle had, he bestowed abroad." Alsdorf translates “ gab er (anderen) 
Leuten". Here a locative is to be preferred to a genitive used as dative. 


VOCABULARY 


(1) andha-mamdava; the ancestor of the andthdgrama or poor-house. 
kodie ; this word, which has been altered to koddAte, subsequently occurs only 
as kodh-. The Paiasaddamahannavo (PSM.) gives the meaning as durjana 
(kauttka dishonest), but kodht- must be intended here, as P 2 reads. The Prakrit 
form is generally kodh- ; the alternatives koddh-, kotth-, kutih- and Skt. kusth-, 
koth- suggest borrowing, with rebuilding into Sanskrit by means of the roots 
ku and stha. The borrowing may be from Telugu kottu sickness, which belongs 
to a regular Dravidian series, Tamil kurram, Kanarese kutia being the other 
members, the primitive form being *korr-. There are other Telugu borrowings, 
the possibility of which was first indicated by Jacobi in his Introduction to the 
Bhavisattakaha. 

1 GPS. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen. 
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balakkha-khaiyae from balaksa-ksayin + ka means “ wasting from balaksa "". 
This word the Lexicon translates as “ whiteness”. Telugu has balaksayamu 
loss of strength, from Skt. bala-ksaya. Skt. ksaya, Hin. chat, Guj. khaï phthisis, 
do not use bala. The secondary meaning “ white " is paralleled by the western 
expression “ white plague”. Apte’s lexicon cites a passage from the Sisupála- 
vadha in which the word is apphed to ivory. In our second extract the word is 
written balakkhastae, which can hardly bear the secondary meaning “ white ". 

madahaya ; Paialacchi chuitam, lahuam; Hem. Des. vi, 117 laghu, so 
“ small, slender". Indian scholars derive it from patrabha leaf-like. We find 
also vadabha, vadaha in AMg, e.g. Khujjahim vüvami vadabhi babbars . . . 
him in the Nàyadhammakahà (Stein, $ 117), and Ahuja ya vadabha ya vamana 
ya (Panh. i, 7, B. D. Jain, AMg Reader No. 7, 7). The association with khujja 
hump-backed, vimana dwarf, etc., suggests deformity and we may hazard 
“ short” or “lean men ”. Konkani is the only Neo-Indian language to retain 
the word in motavo baixote, acaçapado, i.e. low in stature, squat, which are 
excellent meanings for madahaya. Telugu baduvu, Kanarese badavu, bada 
thin, dried-up, are from old Dravidian roots and may have contributed to the 
formation of the word. 

tadiya ; the translation is uncertain. Gandhi's chàyà tatskah (?) is merely 
formal. The meanings “‘ beaten men, lightning-struck men ” are unsatisfactory. 
Again, Telugu tada charm, giving the meaning of ‘‘ men bewitched " would ft, 
but is unsupported. Hemacandra’s tadai stretches, iv, 37, does not help. 

leharäya (P 2 leháriya) from lekhaharaka ; Jacobi, Aus. Erz. has leharvye, 
lekhäcärya ? Schreiber (scribe), which Meyer (Hindu Tales, p. 141) accepts, 
deriving from *lekhakdrika, but adds that the dipika has dita. Alsdorf, 
Hari. 84, 11, 11 translates lehGraya by Kurier, although he has lekhakdraka 
Schreiber, Sekretär, in his vocabulary. The meaning Kurier messenger, modern 
caprast is to be preferred. 

gugguliya from guggula incense, see PSM. and Sama. 436, 18, Guj. gugult 
temple-servant. 


bhoyà from bhogin -+ ka dissolute person ; there are many other (less likely) 
derivations. 

pitar; the spelling of J, found also in Hala's Sattasai: makkado . . . 
pottham prttai the monkey beats (or stuffs) his belly; ND pinu. P 2 has 
phattas as in the remainder of the extract. This is intransitive in Neo-Indian 
phit- or phit-, meaning “to be injured ". Péttas can be compared with Tel. 
peltu to thrust, a blow (also Kan.), while phtffat is a denominative from sprsta, 
*phitha with the last syllable deaspirated by way of dissimilation (cf. Grass- 
mann’s Law). Here, however, pitt should be regarded as a variant of phetiat. 

(2) amukkä, a rebuilt form not found elsewhere in Middle Indian, but 
transmitted to Neo-Indian amuk, though spelt with short 4 as in Sanskrit. 

(3) kahvu < *kathikam a formation from katham. 

1 Kon. motavo is a hybrid form from *matabha, with rather rare developments, so that without 


further demonstration the derivation cannot be accepted with certamty. The derivation from 
paträbha is equally difficult for both madaha and mot.vo. 
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(4) appanu < alpa + anu not diman, see Als. Hari. vocab., and cf. alpalpam. 

(b) sülaheyje < Stilabhedye; it is not clear what Gandhi reads and his 
chay& mülädeva is also obscure. Were it not for the fact that P 2 reads müla- 
hoje, it would be tempting to emend to -jja “the pain of the disease is 
destroyed ". But Sila has a specific meaning “colic”. Muüla- is an optional 
reading. For bhija (bheja) PSM. gives kara-vigesa, danda-visesa a tax or 
penalty. Mülahejja therefore “basic or radical penalty ". Is this a milder 
form of Bhasrava-ydiand, a sort of purificatory torment inflicted by Bhairava 
of Benares on those who die there, to make their spirits fit for absorption by 
the Supreme Spirit (Apte, Lex.) ? 

(T) -padiaham ; Gandhi Sanskritizes as patita-, so also PSM. citing dgaya- 
maggena padso from the Vasudevahindi, which seems to be equivalent to Gu]. 
raste padyo he took the right path. It comes perhaps from pratita, which would 
fit better with (9) (pawa) padsaham. 


GENERAL NOTES 

The scene is set at Mathurä, the centre of Sürasena, yet the language spoken 
is Apabhraméa, not Sauraseni. This emphasizes the view which is borne out 
by other facts that these dialects were of a social, rather than of a regional 
character. Magadhi may be termed the Apabhraméa of the drama. 

Milatthanu (3) meaning the Supreme Spirit is primarily a Shaivite term. 

Mahäkäla (5) is Siva as the Destroyer (of evil). 

Prayüga-vada (7)—The aged banian tree at Allahabad is still famous. 

Bhairava (9)—Siva the Terrible. 

The author, who is & Jain, emphasizes the Hindu character of the inmates 
of the poor-house, by reticence, very unusual in Jain authors, about Jain 
dharma. 


$3. The Monastery 

The Prince, continuing his travels, reaches a monastery (madha). Its 
position is not stated in the immediate context, but other details are given, 
which show that the position is of little importance. There is a reference to 
Pataliputra in the extract, but this can hardly refer to the site of the matha. 
The matha or mandsra i8 inhabited by learned Brahmans and others, all novices : 
bhattabhattanam hoi imam mandiram, kimtu savva cattanam madham. 
They come from many different parts of the country, as the arya verse 
shows :— 

Lada Kannada viya Mala viya Kudukka Golla ya kei, 
Marahattha ya Sorattha Takka siri Amdha Sendhava ya. 

Except the people of Surästra, who are identifiable and the Kudukkas, 
who are not, all these names are mentioned as of speakers of various de$abhàsas 
in the verses on the Eighteen Deéibhàgas (see “ Gleanings " I, BSOAS. xil, ii). 
.. Once more the author refrains from any mention of Jainism, all references 
to religion being purely Hindu. An atmosphere of SOMMER 80 often wanting in 
ال‎ is thus preserved. 
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LANGUAGE 


The language is principally a mixed jargon of Sanskrit and Apabhraméa, 
natural in a theological college drawing its students from many regions. There 
is nothing in the least stylized about it and there is the usual uncertainty 
in placing the anusvära. Some phrases are almost pure Sanskrit and were no 
doubt not intended to be perfect. The Prince speaks in Apabhraméa and thinks 
in Maharastri, the language of the narrative. 

The meticulous use of n representing both tho cerebral and dental in all 
positions in the Maharastri portions is here replaced by an irregular use of n 
initially and medially, not necessarily in Sanskrit words alone. Initial n, as 
in narakäim, does not appear in the previous extract. 

The text of P 2 twice makes a marked departure from that of ل‎ ; once after 
shaha (4) until the end of (14) and again in the sloka (27). These portions are 
corrupt and differ so widely from J’s text that it 15 useless to reproduce them 
at this stage. 

The two displaced sentences (19) and (20) occur in the same place in both 
MSS., owing to the fact that thev both ultimately derive from the same imperfect 
archetype. 


J 130 V be (AKT. Bhi. 104) 
(1) Kumàro jampium payatto, 
“Re, re Arotta, bhana re java na pamhusai. Janardana pucchaha kattha 
tubbhe kalla jimiallaya." 
(2) Tena bhaniu, ''Sahium, T tau tassa valakkha iellayaha tanae 
jimiallaya.”’ 
(3) Tena bhaniyam, “ Kim sa vise-mahila valakkha iellia ? ” 
(4) Tena bhaniam, “ Ahahé! sā ya bhadäria sampiirnna svalakkhana, 
gayatri vadrsia.” 
(D) Annena bhaniyam, “ Varnni, kidréam tatra bhojanam ? " 
(6) Annera bhaniyam “ Cai bhatto, mama bhojana[m] sprstam. Taksako ” 
ham, na vasuki. 
(7) Annera bhaniyam “ Kattu ghadati tau ? Haddhaya ulläva, bhojana[m] 
sprsta[m]; svanàma simghasi ? " 
(8) Annera bhaniam, ‘ Are re vaddo mahämurkha.” Ye Pátaliputra- 
maha-nagaravastavye, [te] kutthà samasokti bujjhamti ? 
(9) Annera bhaniyam, “ Asmid api iam mürkkhatari.” 
(10) Annena bhaniya[m] “ Kaim kajja ? ” 
(11) Tena bhaniam, “ Anipuna-nipunâ(r)thokti-pracura.” 
(12) Tena bhania[m] “ Narakaim mam mukta[m], aśvo pi vidagdhah 
samti ! ” 
(13) Annena bhaniam, “ Bhatto, satyam tvam vidagdhah. Kim punu 
bhojane mama sprsta kathita.” 
(14) Tena bhaniam, ‘ Are, mahämürkhah! Väsuker vadana-sahasram 
kathayati. 
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(15) Kumärena ya cintiam, “Aho, asambaddh’ akkharâläpattanam 
baladesianam ; ahava ko anno vaparo imanam para-pinda-puttha-dehänam 
Vijja-vinnane-nana-vinaya-virahiana catta-rasayanam mottüna.” 

(16) Cimtayamtassa bhaniyam annena cattena. “ Bho, bho, bhatauttà." 
Tumhe nayanaha yo rajakule vrttamta. 

(17) Tehim bhaniyam “ Bhana, he vyaghra-svami! Ka varta rajakule ? ” 

(18*) Tena bhaniyam, “ Kuvalaya-malae purisa-dvesi-nie patao lambitah." 

(21) Imam ca soüna apphodiüna ekko utthio catto. Bhaniam c’anenam, 
“Yadi pamdityena, tato maim parinetavya Kuvalaya-mäla.” 

(22) Annena bhaniyam “ Are! Kavanu tau pamdityu ? ” 

(23) Tena bhaniam “ Sadamgu padhami, triguna mantra padhami; kim 
na pandityu.” 

(24) Annena bhaniam “ Are! Na mamtrehim trgunehi parinijjai; jo 
sahitau patáü bhimdai, so tam parineti." 

(25) Annena bhaniyam “Aham sahitau jjo gväthi padhami.” 

(26) Tehim bhaniam “ Kaisi, re vyäghra-sami, gathah ? ” 

(27) Tena bhaniam “Ima gvatha :— 

Sa te bhavatu suprità abudhasya kuto balam 2 
Yasya yasya yadä bhümi sarvvatra madhu südaneh.” 

(28) Tam ca sofina annena [salkopam bhaniam “ Are, are, mürkba | 
Skandhako pi gátha bhanasi. Amha gatha na pucchaha ? ” 

(29) Tehim bhaniam “ Tvam patha, bhatto yajusvami, gathah ". 

(30) Tena bhaniyam “ Sutthu, padhami. 

Ae kappe matta gaya Godavari na muyamti. 
Ko tahu desahu ävatati ko va par&pati vatta f " 

(31) Annena bhaniam “ Are! Silogo amhe na pucchaha. Gvathi pathaho ". 
(32) Tena bhaniam “ Sutthu, padhami. | 
Tambola-raiya-rao | gharo, manahara kamini, dafthüna 

Amha cia kkhubhai mano dāldda gurü nivarei.” 

(33) Tau savvehi vi bhaniam “ Aho! Bhatta yajusvami vidagdha pamditu 
vidyavamto gväthi padhati. Etena sā parinetavya ”. 

(19) Annena bhaniyam “ Are! Keriso so pátau jo tiyallambitu f ” 

(20) Tena bhaniu “ Räjämgane maim pathitu asi, so se vismrtu. Savvu 
loku padhati tti”. 

(34) Imam ca soüna catta-rasiyanam cintiyam rayauttena “ Aho! Anàha- 
vattiàpam asambaddha-palävattanam cattanam’ ti.” 


(1) The prince began to speak, “ Oh, Arotta, just speak to him before 
he forgets. Ask Janärdana, where he dined yesterday. (2) He said, “ He says 
it is where the sons of that consumptive person dined. 

(3) He said, “Is that Vaisya woman a consumptive?” (4) He replied, 


* 18 For lines 19, 20 gee after 38; in both texts lines 19-20 are placed as printed, but seem 
to be out of order. (80) J. v&tta P 2 vatta. (82) J. aharo kimmim drstvü amham cia 
kkhubhai mano dáridra P 2 aharo drgtv& kümini janassa. 
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“ Alas, yes. And that noble woman carries the complete auspicious marks like 
Gayatri.” 

(5) Another said, “ O Brahmacäri ! What kind of food hadst thou there ? ” 
(6) He replied, ‘‘ Learned recluse! My food was touched (also ‘ tainted’) ; 
1 am Taksaka, not Vasuki.” (T) Another said, “ How does this happen, indeed ? 
Shame upon. thy words ‘ tainted food’. Dost thou smell it of thyself?” (8) 
Another said, “ Oho ! he is a great big stupid. Can those who inhabit the 
great city of Pataliputra understand a play upon words?” (9) Another said, 
“ It is more stupid than even we are." (10) Another said, “ What is the use 
(of saying that)?" (11) He said “ There is much talk of cleverness and the 
opposite.” (12) The other replied “ Preserve me from the Hells! Horses are 
clever also ". (13) Another said, “ O learned Brahman ! Truly thou art clever. 
But why did he say ‘My food was tainted’?” (14) He replied, “ O most 
foolish one! He is speaking of Vasuki’s thousand mouths." 

(15) And the Prince thought “‘Oho! This is the talk in disconnected syllables 
of ignorant provincials. Well, what other occupation have those, whose bodies 
are fattened on the food of others and lacking in knowledge, discrimination, 
wisdom, and restraint, leaving out of the question the ‘ butter-milk’ of novices.” 

(16) And as he was thinking, another novice said, “ O sir Ksatriya! do 
you not know the current topic at the Royal Court?” (17) The Prince said, 
“Tell me, 0 great priest! what is the tale at the Royal Court ?" (18) He 
replied, “ In the Kuvalayamala sin is attached to the wretch who hates men.” 
(19) Another said, “ Oh! What sort of sin is this, which is attached to it (the 
Kuvalayamälä) ? ” (20) He replied, “ I recited in the Royal Court-yard. He 
forgot that. The whole world recites there.” 

(21) And hearing this indistinctly, a novice arose and said, “If I did so 
in a scholarly way, I should study the Kuvalayaméla.” (22) Another said, 
“ Oh, what scholarship, indeed, is this ?" (23) He said, "I learn the Six 
Angas, the Triple Mantras. Is not that scholarship?” Another said, “ Oh, 
it is not won by the Triple Mantras. He who persistently breaks up sin wins 
it." (25) Another said, “ I am persistent in reciting gvathis." 

(26) The Prince said, “ What kind of thing, O great priest, is a gâtha ? ” 

(27) He said, “ This is a gvatha :— 

May she be thy beloved! Where is the power of the fool ? 
He whoever possesses the land is everywhere (esteemed) a Visnu.” 

(28) And hearing this another said angrily, “ O fool ! ‘Dost call a skandhaka 
a gätha? Are we not asking for a gātha ?” (29) The Prince said, “ Do thou, 
O learned Yajus priest, recite a gatha.” (30) He replied, ‘‘ Certainly, I will :— 

In this age elephants in rut do not leave the Godavari. 

Who goes to that country or brings news away from it?” 
(31) Another said, “ Oh, we are not asking for a sloka. Recite a gvathi.” 
(32) He said, “ Certainly, I will. 

Having seen thy betel-reddened lip, O lovely charmer, 

My mind indeed is troubled, but grievous poverty turns me away.” 
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(33) Then they all said, “ Ah, the learned Yajus priest is a clever scholar 
and recites a gvathi with understanding. He should study it (the Kuvalaya- 
mala).” (34) And hearing this novice-buttermilk, the Prince thought “ Why, 
the mconsequent chatter of the novices is that of the Poor-house inmates ". 

The question naturally arises here, whether the mixed dialect here repre- 
sented reproduces the actual script of the author or has been subject to so 
much corruption as to be without value for analysis. Here P 2 yields very 
valuable negative evidence. It is often corrupt, but in many cases can be readily 
and convincingly restored by reference to J. For instance, P 2 reads for J 
in sentence 2 “ . . . Sähium, je tao tassa callakkhapallayaham kir&ham 
tanae jimiyallayä ", but in sentence 3 “ . . . valakkhielliya ". It is easy to 
mistake va for ca and pa for e in Jain Nagari (kiraham “ of swine " is unex- 
plained), Other passages are so corrupt as to be incapable of restoration even 
by reference to J. But in spite of the corruptness of the text and a tendency to 
normalize Apabhraméa forms P 2 corresponds to J in a sufficient number of 
passages to show that the want of consistency in the mixture of Sanskrit and 
Apsbhraméa is intentional and fully illustrates the remark of the Prince “ Oh, 
the disconnected chatter of silly rustics ! ” 

There is no necessity to examine in detail the irregularities in the Sanskrit 
phrases. We may notice the occasional absence of the visarga, the frequent 
omission of the anusvära and in sentence 12 the use of singular forms with a 
plural verb. The Apabhraméa is not stylized like the Maharastri, but it prefers 
short final vowels to long; and uses -a, u, -o for the masculine direct case, 
-a, -& for the feminine, and -a, -u for the neuter. The final anusvara is rare 
enough to be considered an archaism. The shortened final vowels in Apa. 
(and Maharüstri) verse are therefore not of purely metrical origin and -& in 
Maharastri, -a in Apabhraméa may be regarded as the regular forms, the 
alternatives being metrical. 

(1) pamhusai appears to be the only form recorded with the meaning of 
“forget” outside Hemacandra’s pamhusai = vismarati Hem. Des. vi, 73. 
Pischel GPS. 210 equates with “*prasmreats meaning “rubs away ”, but 
the present meaning may be from a root *prasmr in its desiderative form 
pra + susmürsate > *pahumhussat > *pamhüsai, with haplological dropping 
of su (hu) PLM. has pamhuttham vimhariam implying derivation from 
*smrs. 

(2) jete; P 2 has simply je; possibly a form of jettahe where, Hem. iv, 436 
and Als. Hari. Glossar. 

lanae = tanayä, tanaya cf. jimiallayä. The feminine ending -a does not 
become -e after a vowel, see sentences 3 and 4. 

(4) svalakkhana ; an adaptation of sulaksana. 

(T) stmghass ; Gandhi renders as kathayass. 

(15) مهمه‎ ; Hindi cata school-boy, from Dravidian :. Tamil caffen scholar, 
Old Kanarese Pampa Bharata ii, 34, ete. caffar disciples (not in Kittel), from 
catiam the frame used by school-boys and so the copy made on it. Tamil has 
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caitampt schoolmaster and so on, but in Telugu only catiamu, Kanarese cata 
frame, regulation, are recorded in dictionaries. 

rasayana elixir, butter-milk. Here it seems to be a synonym for insipidity. 
The meaning “ buttermilk " is no doubt ironical. 

(21) apphediina P 2 appodtina; Skt. asphota sound made by striking 
on the arms, trembling, a blow. PSM. has 12: ana karana to reprove, as one of ite 
meanings. In AMg it is translated as “ pat with the hand ". But itis confused 
with dsphal, to dash against, and so may mean “blundering, confused ”. 
There may also be a hint of sphota the impression produced on the mind on 
hearing a sound. Any of these meanings will do. 

(24) sahit pitdu; a very unusual example of the use of the diphthong 
in Apabhramáa, possibly a graphic experiment. It is not supported by P 2. 

(25) gvathi ; remarkable both for the labialized velar (in contrast with the 
velarized labial in the Old Gujarati (Parsi) Arda Gira for Arda Viräf and the 
Ormuri (K) 4«car oath, Av. varah-) and for the ending +, which is never else- 
where used for -à, -a in 06/0, gāka. 

(30) aàvatats, paränats ; the ta-éruti was probably used to avoid the com- 
bination ävaas. The form suggests @patats rather than apayats (ND) with 
a meaning rather closer to the Sanskrit. Pardnats or paränai for para -|- net 
cf. PSM. dnai brings (lana). 

(32) däridra ; the form is possible for Apabhraméa, but ddlidda which P 2 
reads is the Set form for Maharastri. 


GENERAL NOTES 


(6) Taksaka Vàsuk$; two of the Naga sons of Kasyapa. The first is the 
deadly snake, the second the benevolent King of Snakes.! But the point 
seems to be that the speaker has only one mouth, not a thousand and 80 cannot 
afford to eat mdiscriminately. 

(12) mam mukta(m) ; cf. the Jain formula mtccha me dukkadam may my 
offence be as naught! Such deprecatory phrases have frequently the effect of 
verbs, as this phrase has here. 

(23) sadamgu, triguna-mantra ; P 2 reads sadanga beu padhami muna 
manta kattamt, explaining the Six Angas as Vedas (beu) instead of Vedangas. 
Numa is a corruption of tuna. 

(27) The anustubh verse contains an enigma. The first pada gives rdmd, 
the second bala, the third indicates a king, the fourth madhupriya or Balarama. 
The inversion of the two parts is due no doubt to the exigencies of the metre. 

(28) A skandhaka is a Prakrit form of verse according to Dandin, Kavya- 
daréa i, 37, as interpreted by P. D. Gune (GOS. xx, 52). According to the 
Prakrta Pingala it is a gatha& of 32 matras, 12/20 twice (Skt. aryagiti). It 
was very popular in Old Kanarese under the name of kanda, and may have 


1 I owe this information to Dr. T. N. Dave, who mforms me that r is to be found in the 
Mahabharata, 
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been the ancestor of the arya, which is catalectic in the second pada. The novice 
identifies the 32-aksara anustubh with the 32-mâträ skandhaka. What is really 
intended is the arya and after one more failure with a dühä, the gatha 
is produced. 

(30) This Apabhraméa diiha is quite normal, except that assonance 8 
permitted in the place of rhyme. 

(31) Three of the half-padas of the diiha are octosyllabic. So the novice 
terms it a šloka. 

(32) Emendation is easy and, considering the accuracy of the two former 
verses and the context, it is unlikely that the deviations are intentional. P 2 
reads aharo drstvä kämins janassa for the second part of the first pada. It 
almost scans, but the sense is not good. 


EXCURSUS 


The Jama Katha 


In the Bhümiy& or Introductory Chapter of his famous Samaraicca Kaha, 
the Romance of Samaräditya, Haribhadra describes the various kinds of 
Katha and it is on this description that Uddyotana bases his own observations. 
Haribhadra, who may have been at most a late contemporary of Dandin 
and can hardly have been ignorant of his work, does not attempt to repeat the 
distinction recognized, but not wholly approved by him, between Katha, 
Akhyayika, and Campi, although the Samaraicca Kaha may fairly be called 
a Campi. He is concerned with the matter rather than the manner of the 
composition. The threefold division is, however, maintained. He writes (Sama. 
2, 11): Tattha ya tiuiham kahävatihum tè puvvdyarsya pavão: tam jaha: 
divvam divvamanusam manusam ca. ‘ It is the opinion of former teachers that 
there are three kinds of material of Kathas—divine, divine-human, and human.” 
He defines these terms and continues: Kitha sämannao catian kahao havanis ; 
tam jahà : atthakahà kamakaha dhammakahà samkinnakahä ya. “ Here there 
are commonly four Kathäs : the Arthakatha, K&makatha, Dharmakatha, and 
Samkirnakatha.” The first three correspond presumably to dwvamanusam, 
manusam, and divvam respectively, the Samkirnakatha being a combination 
of all three. So m Sama. 3, 7 we have: jā una tivaggôéväyäna-sambaddha kav- 
vakahä ganthattha-vilihara-viraiya loiya-veya-samaya-pasiddhä uydharana-heu- 
käranbvateyä, sa samkinnakaha tii vuccat. “That which is made up of an 
exposition of the three classes, composed of detailed descriptions in volumes of 
poetry and romance, distinguished by secular, ritual, and doctrinal accounts 
together with examples, reasons and origins, that is called a Samkimakatha.” 

Uddyotana writes (J 3V 2a): Puno sã w 1808/1, tam jaha : dhammakaha 
aithakaha kämakahä, puno savva-lakkhana-sampadsa iwagga samkinna IU. 
tae sa dhammakaha w hoüna kama attha sambhave samkinnattanam paqta. 
* But it is of three kinds, as follows: the Dharmakatha, the Arthakatha, 
and the Kamakatha, but embodying the characteristics of all is the blend of the 
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three classes. Thus although a Dharmakatha it has acquired a blending with the 
qualities of Kama and Artha.” 

These definitions do not include the Sakalakatha, which Hemacandra 
(Kävyänuéäsana, p. 340) defines as samasta-phaldniéts vytta-vernand after 
Abhinavagupta’s Locana on Dhvanyaloka, p. 141 (Jacobi, Sama. Intro., xviii, 
also n. 4), when he refers to the Samaraicca Kaha as a model Sakalakatha. 
The phrase may be rendered “ description of events complete with all the 
consequences ". Uddyotana refers to sayala-kaha (see the first citation, $ 1), 
and I have treated it as a technical term but probably incorrectly. It may 
indeed have been Abhinavagupta’s source, but he would not be justified m 
taking it to be a technical term, even if Uddyotana was thinking of Sama. 4, 10, 
te saliya ullimapurtsa sagga-nivväna-saméruhana-valivnrie bahuiana-samsaniy)de 
sayala-kahä-sundaräe mahä-purisa-seviyäe Dhammakahde ceva anusayjants 
‘These Sattvika, the highest class of men, are closely connected with the 
Dharmakatha, which is concerned with the ascent to svarga and nirvana, 
worthy of praise by the many, most beautiful of all kathas, enjoyed by the 
great.” This translation accords with M. C. Modi’s interpretation and, although 
a Neo-Indian idiom, seems best. A technical meaning can hardiv be read into the 
words. Uddyotana’s sayala-kahü can be translated “the whole Katha ” and 
Abhinavagupta’s definition of it may be regarded as a simple flight of fancy. 

Acknowledgements are due to Dr. T. N. Dave and Mr. R. H. B. Williams 
for some useful suggestions. 


Studies in the Morphology of Bodie Verbs 
By ROBERT SHAFER 
(Continued from BSOAS. XIII, p. 724.) 
Prefixes and Aspiration in West Bodish 


i certain types of Old Bodish transitive verbs (Types 2, 7, 8), the initial of 
the imperative is regularly aspirated and would correspond to what Li 

believed to be the primitive form of the verb except for morphophonic change. 

But aspiration of these stems does not occur in the imperative in West 
Bodish, as it does in Old and Central Bodish. Citable examples from Sbalti and 
Burig are almost wanting. For Bung, Francke gives the imperative tog, corre- 
sponding to O.B. t‘ogs “ fasten! ””,1 and Bailey has tsăt- “ awake’’, im. tsot. The 
last might have been aspirated if aspiration were characteristic of the West 
Bodish imperative; however, the only related form in Old Bodish is sod-pa, 
sad-pa. But it is significant that neither Read, pp. 46-7, nor Bailey, p. 17, in 
their discussion of the changes occurring in the West Bodish imperative, 
mention any alteration of the initial. Nor does Jaschke in his Tibetan Grammar. 
On the contrary, Jaschke does provide some positive proof that aspiration does 
not occur in the West Bodish imperative in the few West Bodish (Ladwags or 
Lahul dialect) imperative forms in his grammar (99-101), and still more in his 
dictionary :— 

Q.B. ágrem(s), bkram, dgram, k'roms “ spread out ". W.B. tam-, im. tom. 

O.B. ddeg(s), bteg(s), 9069, t'eg “ lift”. W.B. tag-, im. tog. 

O.B. ddebs, btab, gdab, tob “ throw ". W.B. tab-, im. tob. 

O.B. ddogs, btags, gdag(s), t‘ogs “ fasten ". W.B. tag-, im. tog. 

O.B. gtéog, btéag, im. té‘og(s) “ break ". W.B. téag-, im. tog. 

O.B. gtéod, bisad, gt$ad, tštod “ cut”. W.B. téad-, im. tšod. 

We may note how closely the West Bodish root form resembles the Old 
Bodish perfect except for the lack of b- prefix, and how closely the West Bodish 
imperative resembles the Old Bodish imperative except for the lack of aspira- 
tion. The only West Bodish imperatives which seem to be aspirated are those 
where the perfect of the corresponding Old Bodish verb is aspirated and where 
the West Bodish root form is also aspirated, as 

O.B. adbyed, p'yes, dbye, p‘yes “ open ". W.B. p'e-, im. p'e(s). 

Schiefner, Conrady, and Li all sought forms from which the complexities of 
the Old Bodish verbal system originated. All found or inferred that this was the 
perfect or some form of it. All were no doubt influenced by the modern dialects 
where the root forms generally resemble the Old Bodish perfect. But none 
investigated these modern dialects because so little was known about them. 
We shall examine here the perfect in Sbalti, the most archaic modern Bodish 
dialect recorded and in a number of respects more archaic than Old Bodish. 
It preserves more of the prefixes and consonantal initial or final clusters, or 

1 LSI, Vol. 3, Pt. 1, p. 47. 
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traces of them, than any other modern dialect; it has + instead of classical yz 
where y 18 shown by comparative evidence to be secondary ; and it preserves 
*ya which has contracted to e in Old Bodish under certain conditions) Such 
archaic phonetic features would invite one to expect the discovery of different 
and perhaps more archaic morphophonemic features than are found in Old 


Bodish. 
We may first observe the correspondence of O.B. b- prefix in Sbalti :— 
Meaning. O.B. 2 Sbalts (Read). 
divide, share  . . 5908, bgod- bgos š 
seven ; : . bdun bdun 
four i : . bá bé 
good | I . bzan-ba -bzan 
ten . : : . Otsu pts 
make . btáos, btšo- p'téos 3 
to split . . 55698, bšog-, géog- p sak’ - 
vo washout  . . béal-ba p'éat- 
husband . . bdag-po daz- 
onion ; p . bison is‘on 
word : bka stsal (resp.) ka-sal 
a file . Mage bdar sak’ -dar 
happy  . : bsod-bde-t$an 80d. -e-Léan 
spin ; | . *bkal, &k'al- kal- 
split , . bkas, dges- kas- 
bend š : . *bkug, dgugs- kuk’- 
bend i | . bkum, üqum- kum- 
become a servant . bkol, ak‘ol- -kol 
break . 6t8ag, gt$og- isak- 
cut . .  bt$ad, gtsod- t$ad’ 
bind. ; . . bisins, té 4n- tsin- 
release . l . btan, gton- tan- 
appeal  . : btéol, ats‘ol- p'tsol 


Considerable irregularity Fd occurs in the preservation of *b- prefix 
in Sbalti, but closer examination clarifies the seeming inconsistencies. 

It is in the middle of the above table that the apparent irregularities occur. 
Although both Jäschke and Desgodins wrote bdag-po as the form for “ husband "', 
the Sbalti word indicates *dags-po, not the same word as bdag-po “ master ” 
and the final *-s is substantiated in the aspiration of Mnyamskad dag‘-po. The 
Sbalti word for “ onion " is probably more archaic than that of Old Bodish, as 


1 See “ The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan ", J.AOS. 61 (1941), 19. 

* Where two or more forms of a verb are given the first is the perfect. Old Bodish present 
forms are indicated by a hyphen, as bgod.. 

5 Imperative cited because the final vowel of the root becomes a semi-vowel before the 
infinitive ending -a. The -s of the imperative 15 not a part of the root. 
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I have previously pointed out. The remaining three Sbalti words, ka-sal, 
sak'-dar, and sod'-e-tan, are obviously borrowed from a phonetically more 
degenerate dialect or dialects, for sts- > s-, lts- > s-, bd- > 0- are not phonetic 
changes occurring in Sbalti; moreover, all three are compounds which have 
been borrowed in their entirety, and all represent an artifact or are learned words. 

Eliminating the five words in the middle of the table, we find the contrast 
between the first part of the table and the last part. In the first part we find 
Sbalti preserves O.B. b- prefix as b- before sonant initials and as p‘- before surds 
in adjectives, numerals, and verbs with O.B. b- prefix in both the present and 
the perfect, 1.6. where b- prefix is part of the verb root. But in the last part of 
the table, where the Old Bodish perfect has b- prefix but the present does not, 
1.6. where b- prefix was not part of the root but only a prefix of the perfect form, 
the Sbalti verb root does not have b- prefix although it agrees with the Old 
Bodish perfect as to the initial and vowel.? 

As long as we have no studies of older forms of West Bodish, we can draw 
no lasting conclusions regarding the development of West Bodish. But we 
observed above that surd absolute initials, such as are found in some impera- 
tives, are not aspirated In West Bodish as they necessarily were in Old Bodish. 
And here we find West Bodish verb roots with surd absolute initials (and no 
indication of ever having had a b- prefix) which are not aspirated. Therefore we 
must conclude that the rule that 0- prefix, which necessarily resulted in aspira- 
tion of the initial in Old Bodish, was not operative in West Bodish. 

And as the Sbalti root kas- “split” corresponds exactly to the O.B. pf. 
bkas except for the b- prefix (rather than to the pres. dges), and Sbalti kum- 
“ bend ” to the O.B. pf. bkum (rather than to the pres. gum), it appears more 
likely that the Sbalti verb root kas-, for example, was once the Bodish root ; 
that to this root, Old Bodish added b- prefix to form its perfect, and that at a 
later date the Old Bodish phonetic law became operative by which every 
unaspirated surd absolute initial became aspirated, resulting in the O.B. im. 
k'os. This eliminates the dropping, in the perfect after b- prefix, of the “ original 
aspiration " which Conrady’s and Lis theories suppose. 

1 “ Vocalism " (see p, 1018, n. 1), 17 : 11. 

3 The final example in the table seems to contradict the statement that b- prefix 18 not 
found in Sbalti verbs unless the Old Bodish present as well as the past of the verb had b-, but is 
really an “‘ exception that proves the rule ". Sbalti p'téol-ba ' supplicate, plead, implore, appeal ' 
was compared with O.B. btáol (pf.), dté‘ol (prea.) “ to entrust (with), commend (to) ", as no other 
Old Bodish verb was found with which ıt compared more closely. As the semantic difference 
was great, the entry was made tentatively and with considerable misgiving. When the phonetic 
tables for Sbalti were completed, this comparison stood out so obviously as not belonging in the 
table that the semantic grounds for scepticism were confirmed phonetically. The Sbalti and 
Old Bodish forms are therefore two different verbs. The comparison was retained ın the table, 
nevertheless, to illustrate the value of Sbalti as a phonetic check on comparisons between modern 
Bodish dislect words and Old Bodish forms. 

Additional evidence that b- prefix is not preserved in Sbalti verbs unless occurring in the 
present tense of the corresponding Old Bodish verb could be cited from Sbalti verbs corre- 
sponding to O.B. r- (pres.), br- (pf.) verbs. 

F. W. Thomas, op. oit., p. 196, suggested, because of the rarity of b- prefix in ‘ Nam ”, that the 
b- preterite of that language was borrowed from Old Bodish. 
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If one assumes that the West Bodish simple verb roots which resemble the 
Old Bodish perfect, except that they lack the b- prefix and the -s suffix, arose 
through degeneration of an ancient complex morphology such as we have in 
Old Bodish, we are faced with difficulties. For that would imply that only the 
transitive perfect with its generally surd initial was more used than the present 
and future combined, which have sonant initials in certain types of verbs. This 
1s improbable. ` 

Derivation of West Bodish roots from the Old Bodish perfect also leaves 
unexplained the “ dropping ” of b- prefix and -s suffix in Sbalti when it preserves 
the former and traces of the latter in non-verbal categories. 

An alternative to a theory of West Bodish verb roots being derived by 
degeneration from the Old Bodish perfect requires the assumption that West 
Bodish preserves a root form of verbs which in prehistoric times had no prefix 
or suffix and no consonantal alternation for tense or the imperative ; that to 
this simple root the Eastern dialect, which later became the literary language, 
developed prefixes and consonantal alternation which had no effect on the 
popular speech of Western Tibet, except in borrowed words. Instead of prefixes, 
such as cne finds in Old Bodish verbs, one will find in the following section that 
West Bodish verbs denoted tense and mode by means of a more intensive use of 
suffixes. | 1 

West Bodish diverges sharply both phonetically and morphologically from 
Kast and South Bodish, which are probably true descendants of Old Bodish. 
صل‎ the rest of the Sino-Tibetan field, little indication is found that the complex 
Old Bodish verbal system represents a characteristic feature of Sino-Tibetan.! 
In Kukish, which preserves Tibeto-Burmic prefixes very well, no prefixes have 
been found corresponding to any of the tense prefixes of Old Bodish ; and the 
initials, vowels, and final consonants of the Kukish verb remain constant. 


Hypothetical Prefixes 

Nasal Prefixes.—Li made a valuable suggestion when he pointed out that 
verbs with sibilant initials in the perfect, as é- (1), b-é- (tr.), must not be con- 
sidered a weakening of the affricate found in the present tense, as Schiefner ? 
and Conrady 3 believed, but that the affricate was due to the prefix 62, as 
*G-s- > aig-. He further classified with these verbs those with pres. ld-, pf. 
l- (i.), b-L- (tr.), of which the present initial cluster arose from *à-l- > *a-dl- > Id-. 

But why should prefix 2- bring about the “ infixation ” of a dental before a 
sibilant or lateral initial ? While G- was probably a nasalized vowel, it probably 
represents a primitive nasal consonant or consonants. And one may suggest 
here that it came from *ind‘- in order to account for the appearance of a dental 
in present tense forms with G- prefix whereas only a sibilant or lateral is the 
initial 17 the root; to account for the necessary aspiration of following surd 


1 The evidence is not olear for Chinese. 

3 * Tibetische Studien ", Bull. hist.-phil. Acad. de St. Petersbourg 8 (1865), 208 ff. 
3 Op. cıt. (p. 708, n. 1), p. 19. 

4 Bee my “ Prefixed n-, ng-, in Tibetan ", Sino-Tibelica, No. 1 (Berkeley, 1938). 
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stop or affricate initials; and to account for present and future negative mi 
instead of the negative ma found elsewhere in Old Bodish and found exclusively 
in some other Tibeto-Burmic languages. 

Yet whatever phonetic effect G- had on Old Bodish initials, m- prefix seems 
to have shared. Any surd initial following either of these prefixes was necessarily 
aspirated. Both G- and m- could precede sonant or aspirated surd affricates, 
but neither could stand before surd or sonant spirants. We saw above that 
G- + £ became 214. And m- seems to have had the same “ dental infixing ” 
effect on a following sibilant initial, although other than the lack of m-é-, 
m-z-, m-Š-, m-s-, we have no evidence from Old Bodish itself. But corresponding 
to Old Bodish mis ‘n-pa “ liver ”, we find Thebor ésin-ba (probably borrowed), 
but Kanauri $n ; Burmese “sd < *sn; Luéei tin < *sin; Rawang pa-fin ; 
Rgyarong bst (Edgar). The eofrespandences of Rawang and on prefixes 
are not yet well enough known to reconstruct *béin. All the above Tibeto- 
Burmie forms indicate initial $ or s except Old Bodish, where the té‘ initial 
follows m- prefix, from which we may infer that the ¢ of t$‘ is due to this prefix. 

On the analogy of the restoration *ind'- for &-, we should have at least 
*md‘- for m-. This causes some difficulty, as we can see no reason why both 
nasal prefixes, particularly the labial prefix m-, should be followed by a dental 
stop. However, the hypothetical reconstructions of prefixes presented here are 
not intended as something which the writer believes actually existed in proto- 
Bodish but rather as symbols for a problem. The actual forms of the prefixes 
can only be determined by finding a more archaic form of Old Bodish + or by the 
comparative method. 

Prefixzed Stops.—At first glance the g- prefixes in the futures of Types 7 and 
8 appear to be identical—a g- prefix which occurs only before dentals, affricates, 
and spirants. However, the futures of these two types differ fundamentally, 
not only in the surd initial of the former compared to the sonant of the latter, 
but also in the prefix. In the future of Type 7, g- prefix affects the initial in 
no way, while in Type 8 it does not affect the sibilant initials of the root, as 
60409, (b)£ogs, 9209, 200, but it always reduces affricate initials of the root to 
sibilants, as ddéug, bisug, géug, bé UY. 

One may suggest that the future prefix in Type 7 was g-. But a more complex 
prefix would be required to account for the peculiarities of Type 8 futures. The 
d- and g- prefixes of the futures of this type have been suspected of having a 
common origin,? and as the present and future have long been recognized as 
having a number of common features, one may suggest something like *ind'-ags- 


1 Arohwological work in Tibet has hardly been begun, yet F. W. Thomas has recently made 

known a number of old languages from Tibet or border regions. More intensive work will no 
doubt reveal others. 
, ** Acoording to the laws of prefix sandh in Old Bodish, which prevented a prefixed consonant 
of the same varga as the initial, we can understand why g- could not occur before guttural initials ; 
but why not before labials ? I can only suggest that at the time these prefixes were formed the 
labials were labiovelar in Old Bodish. If go, 3b was probably only local, as I have found no 
evidence of labiovelars elsewhere in Sino-Tibetan. 
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as the origin of future prefixes of Type 8: *ind‘ags-gag > *d'aggag > dgag, 
*ind‘ags-dud > * d'agdud > gdud, *ind‘ags-déug > *d'agzug > géug. 

At the expense of being repetitious, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
these reconstructions are not solutions, for they have no data from an older form 
of Old Bodish or from comparative grammar to support them; they are only 
intended to represent a number of rather diverse phenomena which seem to be 
associated. 


^ Morphophonic Change 

The Old Bodish verb types show that wherever the imperative of an -a- 
stem verb has been recorded, the vowel is -o-. Anton Schiefner observed ! that 
verbs with -a- in the perfect regularly have in the imperative “den aus © 
getrübten Inlaut o”, while those with -e- in the perfect retain the same vowel 
unchanged in the imperative. 

Schiefner’s statement regarding the “ getrübten " a cannot be considered an 
explanation. But we may note that an imperative ending -o is found in Murmi, 
Magari, and Bahing. Before drawing any conclusion from this, it should be 
observed that Murmi belongs to the Bodish group, which includes the languages 
most closely related genetically to Old Bodish. Following Bodish in order of 
closest genetic relationship is West Himalayish, for which no imperative in -0 
has been found. Next is West Central Himalayish to which Magari belongs, 
then East Himalayish, of which Bahing is the best known representative. 
Bahing is of the Western branch of East Himslayish, which is more closely 
related to Bodish than the Eastern branch. All of these belong to the Bodic 
division of Sino-Tibetan. 

The im»erative ending -o 1s found then in three of the four linguistio groups 
which are certainly Bodic. Good evidence points therefore to the deduction 
that an imperative ending -o existed in proto-Bodic and that in the ancient 
dialects of Bodish proper the root vowel -a- was assimilated to the following 
imperative ending -o, which then disappeared before writing was introduced 
into Tibet. While this conclusion must remain hypothetical unless intermediate 
steps can be found in older documents, the hypothesis does rest upon a sub- 
stantial comparative basis, and is consequently in a different class from the 
hypothetically reconstructed prefixes mentioned above. 

We may now turn our attention to the interchange of -e- and -o- in the 
present tense with the -a- of Old Bodish transitive roots. Anton Schiefner, 
noting this interchange in the present tense compared to the regular -a- in the 
perfect and future of the same verbs, suggested that the -a- forms were original,’ 


1 Op. oit. (p. 1020, n. 2), pp. 268-9. 

3 From the writers manuscript material. However, most of these may be found in the 
Linguistic Survey of India or the grammars of these languages. Kukish also has an imperative 
singular variously recorded as -d, -d, -d, 4’. Tsangla (Bodish) occasionally adds -o to the usual 
imperative ending -1, resulting in -yo. 

3 Bchiefner, op. cit., considered the “in den Prasensformen vorkommenden E- und O-Laut 
als Schwachung und Tribung des A-Lauts ” of the perfeot, and cited O.B. -an > -en in some 
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basing this conclusion upon the greater number of -a- vowels in Old Bodish 
roots compared with any of the other vowels. 

Schiefner’s conclusion must be modified to read that the Old Bodish perfect 
approaches the primitive form, for, as noted above, the West Bodish dialects 
preserve a verb root similar to that of the Old Bodish perfect except that it has 
no b- prefix nor -s suffix in the dialects which preserve those affixes or traces of 
them. The basis of this conclusion is not, as was Schiefner’s, the greater number 
of -a- vowels in Old Bodish verb stems, but the fact that the initials and vowels 
of verb roots in West Bodish compare, and in other Sino-Tibetan languages 
most often compare, with the Old Bodish perfect, seldom with the Old Bodish 
present or imperative forms. Thus, in other Sino-Tibetan languages, compared 
to O.B. gsod, bsad “kill”, we find Burmese, Katsin, Rawang sat, Luéei tat’ 
< *s-, Chinese sat < *s- (Karlgren 1154), Rgyarong -sad, Midzu sat, Bahing 
sat-, but Garo so’ot ; O.B. &bud, p'u(s) * blow ", Burmese pui (Bu. -ui = Sino- 
Tibetan -u); O.B. dbug(s), p'ug “bore”, Burmese p‘ok; O.B. snom, bsnams 
“ gmell", Burmese nàm; O.B. dis“, & “die”, Burmese se > *si, Lugei 
¿% < *s1, Chinese ‘st; O.B. Eth, bisins “ bind ", Bu. tds < *téin.! 

The tables of -a- roots show that nine transitive verbs of Type 8a have 
-e- in the present compared to two with -o- in the present; 34 transitive 
verbs of Type 4 have -o- in the present (two with -o- being omitted as uncertain) 
compared to two with -e- ; and all the -a- root verba of Types 5 and 7 have -o- in 
the present while these verbs in Type 6 have -e- in the present. 

This conclusion may be summed up differently by stating that -e- in the 
present of transitive irregular “ a roots " is characteristic of verbs with à- prefix 
followed by a sonant initial in the present, and of verbs with non-prefixed 
s initial; that -o- in the present is characteristic of verbs with s-, r-, g- prefixes 
with any following initial, and of verbs with non-prefixed ¢ initial. 

What are the causes of these almost entirely regular changes of the root 
vowel of the present of “ a root" verbs according to the type of prefix or the 
type of the unprefixed sibilant initial ? 

The fact that only one root vowel (a) shows morphophonic change in the 
present tense while other root vowels (+, u, e, o) remain constant, and that -a- 
changes to e after a certain prefix (@-) and initial (8), but to o after certain other 
prefixes (g-, r-, s-) and a different initial (£), could lead to the inference that the 
change was originally phonetic, dependent on the type of prefix or absolute 


of the modern dialects, -al > -el, -ad and -as > -e; written Burmese -ak, -an > spoken Burmese 
et, -en; and added citations of the interchange of -e- and -o with -a- in Old Bodish. While 
realizing that most of the above changes occurred in modern times, he argued that similar changes 
occurred in the prehistoric period. This view of the recurrence of the same phonemic phenomena 
in the same languages, which Conrady accepted, might be called a cycho theory of phonetic change 
Hans Nordewin von Koerber further developed this type of theory of phonetic change in his 
Morphology of the Tibetan Language (Los Angeles, San Francisoo, ca. 1935). Yet even by this 
theory the difficulty with Schiefner’s evidence is that the modern changes were due to certain 
finals, while none of the existing finals, prefixes, initials, or suffixes could have caused all the 
morphophonie changes to be found in the present compared with the perfect. 

1 For the equations for Burmese vowels, see “The Vocalism of Smo-Tibetan ", JAOS 60 
(1940), 302-337 ; 61 (1941), 18-31. 
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initial sibilant, and that the primitive root vowel was -a- in the present as in the 
perfect and future and in the West Bodish root.’ 

But although -e- occurs only after ã- in -a- verbs of Type 8a, only -a- occurs 
after &- in regular -a- verbs of Type 2, with one possible exception. And although 
-o- occurs after sC- in the present of -a- verbs of Type 4b, -a- occurs after bsC- 
in the perfect and future of these verbs, and similarly with verbs of Type 4a. 
Regarding the first contrast mentioned above, one may suggest that the prefix 
in verbs of Type 88 was *énd'e-, but in verbs of Type 2 was *énd'-. And if g- 
caused the *-a- of verbs of Type 7 to change to -o- in the present, we may infer 
a prefix *go-; but in verbs of Type 7, where g- prefix did not change *-a-, we 
may infer a prefix *ga-. The restoration of vocalization to prefixes is one open 
to theory. For there is no evidence in the Sino-Tibetan languages to distinguish 
the different vowels of primitive prefixes; in the majority of ST languages 
which vocalize prefixes, the vowels are either short a, an indeterminate vowel, 
or one assimilated to the root vowel. 

But suffixes as well as prefixes may have had a réle in morphophonic changes 
in Old Bodish verbs. It was noted that most -a- verbs of Type 8a have -s, if 
phonetically possible, and -e- in the transitive present and usually in the 
corresponding intransitive present and perfect where these have been found ; 
but -0 and -a- in the transitive perfect and future. Yet in other types of verbs 
-s is characteristic of the perfect. The suffix -s of Type 8a verbs is unlikely to 
have been vrehistorically precisely the same as the -s in the perfect of most 
verbs as it performed a different function. One could assume that forms like 
agegs came from *dgagse or *dgages, while the usual perfect ending was *-su, 
for example.? One could go further and surmise that skon, present of a Type 4b 
-a- root verb, came from skan-o. This type of change would accord with the 
evidence pointing to -o- in imperatives of -a- roots coming from a suffix -o. 

Pre-historic Development f 

Some tentative deductions may be drawn regarding the order of development 
of various verbal features. 

From tke very large number of simple intransitive verbs and the very 
considerable number of transitive verbs in “ mtransitive form ” (except for the 
addition of -s in the perfect) or that can be used either transitively or intran- 
sitively, as G&'ger, k‘yer, im. k‘yer “ to be carried away ” or “ to fetch, bring ”, 

1 Bee p. 1018 for West Bodish examples. One might mfer that the stop prefixes of the perfect 
(and sometimes future) b- and of the future (g-, d-) had reduced primitive -e- or -o- to the neutral 
vowel -a-. This appears at first to have been the case in West Himalayish. where corresponding 
to Old Bodish mi'on “ see", we have Bunan t'an, Thebor fan * look ”, tan “‘ see ", Kanauri, 
Mantéati group tan. We might assume NNW Him. *bi'as, Kanauri and Mantéati group *bian 
as the perfect from which these forms arose, aspiration being preserved after *b- in NNW 


Himalayish but not in the Kanauri and Mantéati groups. But corresponding to O.B. tos “ hear ”, 
we find Kanauri and Mantéati t'as-, showing that the supposed prefix had nothing to do with the 
vowel change. : 

3.9 in the -8- present of verbs of Type 8a was noted by Stuart N(orris) Wolfenden, Outlines 
of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology . . . (London, 1929), pp. 87-8. Of the two -o- present 
verbs of Type Sa one has -s, the other does not have -s with any form—one indication that these 
two -o- present verbs were formerly not of this type and have been only partially assimilated to 1t. 
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one may infer that the intransitive type verb was once used to express both 
transitive and intransitive. 

One may be reasonably safe in stating that r-, l-, and s- prefixes developed 
before b- prefixes to verbs and probably before the other tense prefixes. For if 
the b- perfect and future had developed before r-, l-, and s- forms, we should 
have found rbk-, sbk-, etc., or something as close to these combinations as 
phonetically possible, instead of the actual brk-, bsk-, otc., found in the perfect 
and future alongside of rk-, sk-, etc., in the present. 

Both the intransitives, and the transitives with r-, l-, and s- prefixes, were 
about equally divided between those with surd initials and those with sonant 
. Initials, so that we may say that there was no morphosymphonie change to dis- 
tinguish transitives from intransitives. | 

Sometime following the distinction made between mtransitives, either with- 
out prefix or perhaps with &- (*£nd'-) prefix m the present, and the transitives 
with r-, L, and s- prefixes, the stop and affricate initials of the remaining 
transitive verbs, without prefixes, all became surd, as only transitive Types 1, 
3, 4, and 8 have sonant as well as surd initials in the perfect and the sonants in 
Type 8 perfects are confined to spirants. 

After this shift to surd absolute initials, the transitive b- perfect and future 
must have developed, for we find it added in the earlier r-, l-, and s- prefixed 
transitives (Types 3, 4) and the transitives of which the initials had recently 
become surd (Types 2, 5, 6). The perfect -s was probably not then in use, for 
then there would have been no need to create special stems for the future as in 
Types 7 and 8. : 

It was suggested above (p. 721) that the comparatively infrequent i. T': tr. X 
found in Old Bodish might have been introduced through Himalayish influence. 
We may now, however, consider an alternative possibility. We have noted 
previously that the proto-Bodish transitive verbal root probably corresponded 
to the Old Bodish transitive perfect without b- and -s; and while transitive 
perfeots are about evenly divided between those with sonant initials and. those 
with surds in Types 1, 3, 4, transitive perfects have only surd initials in Types 2, 
5, 6, 7, and have only surd initials in Type 8 except for a few sonant spirant 
initials ; so that, taking all the Old Bodish transitive perfect initials together, 
the surd stops and affricates predominate over the corresponding sonants ; 
but the intransitive roots are about equally divided between those with surd 
and sonant initial stops and affricates. 

Now, if the Himalayish languages preserve only the verb root, similar to the 
Old Bodish perfect except for lack of affixes—as is true in West Bodish—we 
should find many contrasting pairs of i. J”: tr. X verbs, due to the predominance 
of X initials in the O.B. transitive perfect. 

If any distinctions of prefix existed in Himalayish they have generally been 
lost. Consequently any pairs of i. J”: tr. TF, ori. X: tr. X, would not now be 
distinguished in form in Himalayish and the recorder would naturally list them 
as one verb. Only the contrasting verbs would be noticed. 
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The definitions of Himalayish verbs are still too indefinite and the com- 
parative material too scanty to ‘determine which of the suggested solutions of 
thei. J’: tr. X contrasts is valid. 

For theories are no substitute for facts. And when students realize that other 
peoples than Dravidian have influenced Indic peoples and culture and start 
rummaging for old documents bearing on the historical development of the 
Tibeto-Burmic languages and culture, early Sanskrit or Pah transcriptions of 
Tibeto-Burmic may be found; and the fumbling attempts of illiterate monks 
and merchants of the borderlands to write a literary language strange to them 
will provide valuable information on the pre-history of dialects and their later 
development. 

C. SUFFIXATION 

In Old Bodish, -d occurs as a transitive present suffix in a few roots ending in 
a vowel. The following are all such verbs found ! :-— 

Type 1. 
1. gisid or gts, gists, gist, gtéis “ urinate ". 
2. gisud, gtéus, gtéu (or lt$ud, ltéus, ltśu 1) “ twist”. 
3. 5900, bgos, bgo, 5908 °“ divide ”. 
4. boyd, bgyis, bgyi, gyis make ” (eleg.). 
5. bgrud, bgrus, bgru “ husk”. 
6. mnod, mnos, im. mnos “ receive (instructions) ”. 
Type 2. 
7. Gk'rid, bkris, bkrt, k‘rid “ conduct, lead." (Csoma 76). 
8. ak‘rud, bkrus, bkru “ wash *. 
9. dts‘od, btsos, biso, ts‘os or ts‘od “ cook ”. 
Type 4. | 

10. rgyud, brgyus or brgyud, brgyu, rgyud °“ file on a string ”. 

11. rnod, brios, brnod, riod °“ parch (barley) ”. 

12. rnyid, brnyis, gnyid “ wither ”. 

13. rnyed, brnyes and brnyed, brnyed “ get, obtain ”. 

14. rmed, rmes “ ask ”. 

15. skud, bskus, bsku, skus °“ smear ”. 

16. sdud, bsdus, bsdu, sdus or bsdu “ gather ” (tr.). 

17. sbed, sbas, sba, sbos '* conceal ”. 

18. sbrud, sbrus, sbru, sbrus “ stir (with hand) ". 

Type 8. 
19. dgyed, bgyes, bkye “ divide ” (tr.). 

20. dbud, p'u(s), dbu, p'u(s) “ blow ” (tr.). 

21. abyed, p'ye(s) or p'ged, dbye, p'ye(s) or p'yed “ open ” (tr.). 
Intransttive Type 1. 

22. abod, bos, im. bos “ call ”. 

Intranstiwe Type 2 ? 
28. byed, byas, bya, byos “ make ". 
1 Types are the same as in Section A, 
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This looks like the output of a linguistic repair shop where ill-made roots 
were patched up by incompetent workmen. Various standard models are found 
here with parts which were not in the original design. 

From the uncertainty whether 7, 9-13, 21, were once final vowel or final 
-d stems, we may see that even the traditional spelling of these transitive present 
-d stems has often become hopelessly confused. Many transitive verb types of 
Section A are represented here and the only common feature they possess is 
that the root ends in a vowel, and that -d has been suffixed in the present, -s in 
the perfect and usually -0 in the future. Even prefixes are sometimes doubtful. 

This evidence may be interpreted in two different ways. Either the above 
stems are the remains of a much more numerous group of verbs inflected by 
means of the suffixes -d, -s, -0, -s, which were no longer felt as tense and mode 
suffixes once the first of these suffixes had dropped after all consonantal finals 
and the second after final -d, -n -r, -l, destroying the regularity of the system ; 
these verbs were then made to conform more or less to a later method of 
indicating tense and mode through prefixes and morphophonemic change. Or 
the latter means of denoting tense was primitive, and a -d has been added in the 
present tense of the above words through West Bodish influence. 


Suffix of Present Tense 

Sbalti and Burig show suffixes in the present and past more regularly than 
in the earliest Old Bodish literary texts and indicate that O.B. -d in the present 
tense of the above verb-roots ending in a vowel is merely the vestige of a present 
tense suffix once added to all verbs regardless of the final phoneme: Sbalti 
on-ed “ comes ”, dug-ed pres. of duk-pa, b-ed “ gives” (Tibeto-Burmic و“‎ 
O.B. byi-n).. A. F.C. Read specifically mentioned -ed as a present indefinite 
tense ending in Sbalti! and T. Grahame Bailey referred to Burig -et as the 
present tense ending. A few Burig examples will suffice to show that it is 
sufiixed to all types of finals: zdog-et “ conceals ”, rdun-et “ beats ”, ltsab-et 
“ teaches ",9 E'ur-et “ lifts ", skel-et “ hinders ”, spo-et “ changes ”, z-et “ eats " 
(root za-), &-t “ dies " (root &t-). 

Old Bodish by-ed, bya-s, bya ‘ make ”, sb-ed, sba-s, sba “ conceal " would 
be unexplainable if West Bodish had not preserved the suffix *-et in full vigour, 
revealing that e of the suffix replaced the final root vowel a in the present of 
these verbs, just as the Burig present has z-et “ eats ” from the root za-. 

Use of *-et in the West Bodish present tense cannot be considered an 
extension in those dialects of O.B. -ed, for the latter is found only in the present 
tense of the two verbs just cited. Only the vestige -d remains in other verbs. 
Consequently it could not have been an active present tense suffix in Old. Bodish. 

Neither could the use of *-et have been introduced in West Bodish from 
Archaic Bodish, as there is no more evidence of -ed in the latter than in Old 

1 Balti Grammar (London, 1934), 58, 55. 

2 Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas (London, 1920). For Sino-Tibetan -£: -d, see JAOS 60 
(1940), top p. 311. I use surds in reconstruction of finals, as *-et, 

3 Through a typographical error given as future, the future being actually omitted. 
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Bodish. However, there is an indication that -d was more extensively used as 
a present tense suffix in archaic times. 


Final Consonantal Alternation. 

Reference was made at the beginning of this article to the rare change in 
final consonants of Old Bodish verb roots. Instances are :— 
adzin, (b)zun, gzun, zuñ(s) “ grasp ”. 
ayin, p'yun, dbyun, pyuh; i. Gbyun, byun; (Ladwags p‘in-) “take out” 
üdren or ttadrons, dran(s), dran, dron(s) “ drag ". 
ap‘en, üáp'ans, dp‘an, pon “ throw ”. 
len or rarely lon or lon, blons or rarely lons, blan, lon(s) (Mdzan-blan, Milaraspa) 

or lon or blans (Csoma) “ receive ”. 

The last verb in the above list shows so many variant forms that only reference 
to the older documents will definitely show whether some forms are erroneous 
or have arisen through false popular analogy. But in view of the two preceding 
-a- stem verbs, it seems probable that the earlier forms were len, *blans, blan, 
lon(s). 

All of the above verbs then show -n in the present, but -% in the root (pf., 
fut., 1m.). The first two verbs also show -t- m the present but -u- in the root, 
while the last three show -e- in the present but -a- in the root. 

Is there a single explanation for these varied phenomena ? For four of the 
five verbs the writer has found present forms with -d drag, the -d often written 
after final -n, -r, -l of a stem in the earliest Bodish documents: ddzind,} 
adrend,® dp‘end,' lend.* The failure to find a form *ábyind merely means a failure 
to find it, not that it did not exist ; for often the same document will show both 
-d drag and its omission in the same form. Therefore, the fact that -d drag was 
found in the present tense of 80 per cent of the above verbs in the himited number 
of documents with -d drag which were available to the writer makes it probable 
that -d drag was characteristic of the present tense of all the above verbs. 

The addition of -d to the final root consonant -# of the above verbs provides 
a simple explanation of the final -n found in the present tense of these verbs in 
Old Bodish, for a proto-Bodish present final *-n-d would become -nd by partial 
assimilation, the guttural nasal being transformed to a dental nasal 
corresponding to the following dental stop. 

The cause of the shift of the root vowel -u- to -?- and of the root vowel -a- 
to -e- in the present form is not so clear. The materials are insufficient to decide 


1 Mark Aurel Stem, Anctent Khotan (Oxford, 1907), App. B, ' Tibetan Manuscripts and 
Sgraffiti Discovered by Dr. M. A. Stein at Endere”, ed. by L. D. Barnett and A. H. Francke: 
I. ‘Fragments of the Sälistamba-Sütra ", fol. 3 (Mdo xvi, ff. 192 a—b), hne 2, ddzind-to: 
Berthold Laufer, “ Bird Divination among the Tibetans ", TP 15 (1914), 61, ddzind-la, -na (from 
&1-lui sum-rtags, ed. by Gtsug-lag té‘os-ky1 snan-ba of Si-tu, Khams, in 1743, and reprinted by 
Bengal Secretariat Press in 1895 (the original work, in which d-drag was carefully noted, 18 not 
available to me); F. W. Thomas, “Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan : 
IV. The Khotan Region ", J RAS (1930), p. 52, ddzind- (in name of regiment). 

4 Thomas, op. cit., p. 257, ddrend. 

° Laufer, loo. cit., dp‘end byed. 

4 Stem, op. cit, fol. 2 (Mdo xvi, ff. 191 6-192 a), line 1, lend-pa; Laufer, loc. ort., lend, 
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whether the -a- > -e- shift in the present is due to assimilation of the root 
vowel -a- to the vowel of a proto-Bodish transitive present tense suffix *-ef, 
or whether the Archaic Bodish -d drag umlauted a preceding root vowel -a- 
to -e-, and -u- to -i-. i 

The finding of -d drag in the present tense of 80 per cent of the above verbs 
not only provides a probable explanation of the alternation of their final con- 
sonants and a possible explanation of their vocalic alternation, but it indicates 
that -d was more extensively used in Archaic Bodish as a transitive present 
suffix than it was in Old Bodish, 1.6. its use more nearly approached the general 
usage of the suffix *-et in the present tense in West Bodish.! 


1 From the above account of -d drag, where it is only suffixed to transitive present forms, 
it should not be inferred that this was the sole function of -d drag in Archaic Bodish. Enough 
examples have been collected by the writer to indicate that sometimes it was either part of the 
root or could be added to any stem. The interpretation of the texts is often too obscure at the 
present time to determine the function of -d drag in such instances. But one may suspect -d 
drag is the residue of various suffixes which have been reduced to -d. 

Schiefner and P. Cordier had begun the study of “ bisuffixes " in Old Bodish and recently 
Walter Simon has considered the subject more extensively in “ Certain Tibetan Suffixes and 
Their Combinations ", HJ AS 5 (1941), 372-891, and “ Tibetan dan, cin, kyin, yin, and ham”, 
BSOS 10 (1942), 954-975, showing that some postpositions were the result of joining a post- 
position to a postposition. The Sbalti present tense suffix -ed id an instance of this type, as -e is 
the genitive ending of the verb, which is something in the nature of a noun, expressing, as Read 
defined it, “ not so much an action as merely a coming to pass.” This genitive termination 
replaces the final root vowel a of an infinitive, as gwa “ to go”, gwe “ of going”; bya “todo”, 
be “ of doing " (Read 38), 

To this genitive ending additional inflections have been added. One of these is -4 to form 
the present tense ending -e-d. Another is the addition of -n to form the present participle, as 
rb-e-n “ writing ” (inf. rby-a, pf. rbi-s). Now -n is an inflection which many modern Bodish dialects» 
and even the later classical literature, have added to adjectival roots as an adjectival termina- 
tion, and the use of the present participle is similar to that of an adjective. The adjective, 
excepting numerals and adjectives of quantity, precedes the noun (Read 20). Recalling the 
statement above about the nominal nature of verbs, the adjectival (i.e. adverbial) nature of the 
present participle will be clear from the following examples in which the present participle 
precedes the verb just as an adjective precedes the noun :— 

k'o hrts-e-n on-e-d 
he danoing comes. “ He comes dancing.” 
mo hu leh-e-n sons 
she song giving went. ''She went singing." 
de ri la ri-dak on-e-n yod 
that mountain on ibex coming are. “ Ibex are (continually) coming on that mountain.” 
na si rb-e-n yod 
I by writing am. “Tam writing (continually)." 
This construction is duplicated in nearly every respect in Burig. 

The Bodish suffix *-ei is not a remnant of the copula yod as Berthold Laufer suggested (TP, 
ser. 2, 15 [1914], 63). He was “ inclined to think that byed (phonetically by6d or bod) has arisen 
from a contraction of bya + yod, lit, ‘he is doing’ ". As O.B. -od > Gtsang, Dbus -ó', it was not 
unreasonable to assume—in want of precise phonetic data—that in some Bodish dialect -od or 
yod might have become umlauted to -ód, then unrounded to -ed, -ei. But this last step did not 
occur in West Bodish where we have the greatest extension of this present tense suffix. Nor 1s 
Laufer's statement that O.B. byed is phonetically byód or 664 true for any dialect on which we 
have published matenal and two others on which I have examined manuscript material. Nor 
does my examination of the manuscript material left by Laufer reveal any private collection of 
modern Bodish linguistic data or that Laufer knew much about the phonetics of present-day 
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Past Tense -8 in West Bodtsh 


Having noted the better and more extensive preservation of a transitive 
present suffix *-e in the archaic West Bodish dialects than in Old Bodish, we 
shall now note that these dialects better preserve the perfect ending -s in the 
termination of the past tense than does Old Bodish. ' 

Although -s occurs frequently as the termination of transitive verbs in Old 
Bodish, it is phonetically impossible after -d, -n, -r, -l of the root. An indication 
that -s was once used after all root finals (except of course -s) is afforded by 
Read’s and Bailey’s West Bodish data. For Sbalti, Read (p. 41) stated “ the 
simple past tense is formed by adding -s to the root of all verbs ". Although the 
examples cited are insufficient to verify this for all finals, yet besides past tense 
verbs in -s after roots in -k, -ñ, and vowels (p. 41), Read wrote skor-s (p. 48), 
zer-s (p. 67), stor-a (p. 82), sufficient to show that the ending -s is still preserved 
after -r in Sbalti. 

In Burig the perfect ending -s, instead of dropping after the liquid and dental 
finals, is apparently often preserved to the detriment of the preceding final con- 
sonant of the root; thus, zer or zes “ said’, spurs or spus “ spent ", duls or dus 
“went ”, tsas “ awoke ” (root tsat), sas “ slew ” 1 (root sat). Although Bailey's 
evidence is conflicting, as he gave the past tense forms kur, sor, stor, and son, 
and we need clarification as to whether these are individual or dialect variants, 
we may nevertheless conclude that the addition of the perfect (past) suffix -s in 
West Bodish is not affected by the final consonant of the root as in Old Bodish. 


Development of Suffizatson 
It was noticed that the greater use of the present *-ef in West Bodish could 
not be considered an extension of the use of this suffix from Old Bodish as the 
full form with -e- occurs in Old Bodish only twice; and as the present tense 
suffix -ed, ‘et forms a pair with the perfect (past) suffix -s, and as the former is 
more archaic in West Bodish than its generally degenerate and comparatively 
rare form -d in Old Bodish, it is probable that the greater regularity of -8 in 


Bodish, and I am “ inclined to think ” that he was performing a little wishful guessing about the 
pronunciation of byed. 

Baoot, op. cit., pp. 53-4, didactioally stated that d-drag was a suffix of the past tense, citing 
bstand as the °“ passé réel ". He does not mention the archaic present forms, stond, stond-pa, also 
given by Laufer, loo. oit., which seem to run counter to Baoot's theory. Binoe d-drag occurs not 
only with present and past forms, both transitive and intransitive forms of the same root, but also 
with nouns and conjunctions, 15 seems probable that d-drag is sometimes part of the root, but 
sometimes a suffix —as in the present tense of the verbs noted above. 

Conrady, op. cit., p. 45, and Laufer, T'P, 15 (1941), 62 ff., 63 n., considered -d as a causative 
termination in Old Bodish. The use of *-ef in the transitive present of Old Bodish probably should 
not be compared with the causative - of Garo, but the latter with the O.B. -d causative in such 
verbe as skyed, bakyed '' generate " (m comparison with skye, skyes “ be born ”) where the root 
vowel of the verb is never affected and where the suffix has nothing to do with tense. 

Peter A. Boodberg discussed -t in the transitive formation of Chinese in an article known to 
me only by the title: “ The Morphology of Final -n and -t”, Notes on Chinese Morphology and 
Syntax 3 (Berkeley, 1934). 

1 The cerebral ¢ may be a typographical error. 
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West Bodish represents a more archaic feature than the irregularity of this 
suffix in Old Bodish. 

As the present tense suffix -ed generally' dropped in Old Bodish and as -s 
dropped after -d, -n, -r, -l, and as -s was also a suffix of the imperative, the 
method of indicating past time and the imperative by suffixation fell into con- 
fusion and decay and was replaced by prefixation and morphophonemic change 
in Old Bodish. 

One may contend that the greater regularity of *-e¢ in the present and of -s 
in the past of West Bodish than in the present and perfect of Old Bodish is the 
result of extension of these suffixes to verbs where they were never used in Old 
Bodish. The suffixes -ed, -d, -s in Old Bodish were confined almost exclusively to 
transitive verbs, but examples will be found above of these suffixes applied to 
intransitive verbs in West Bodish. Moreover, quite a number of Old Bodish 
transitive verbs end in a vowel so that we cannot account for the lack of -d 
suffix in the present tense as due to phonetic cause: rku, rko, skya, bgo, Gté‘a, 
za, slu, sle, etc. Yet sometimes besides the form ending in a vowel, Jäschke 
added one with -d, as rko, rkod, without sufficient clarification. From the 
meaning, some of these might be either transitive or intransitive, as O.B. za 
“eat”, which in form is intransitive in -0 suffix, while Burig z-et “ eats ” (pres.) 
is transitive in form. If proto-Bodish more generally employed the transitive 
present suffix *-ef than Old Bodish indicates, the more extensive loss of the 
present tense suffix in Old Bodish due to phonetic causes no doubt caused it to 
fall into still greater decay, even after vowels, than the perfect suffix -s which 
dropped in Old Bodish only after dental and liquid finals. 

Prefixation and suffixation to denote tense are probably two different and 
conflicting systems. If one is used, the other is superfluous and will fall into 
decay. The complex prefixation and morphophonemics of Old Bodish verbs 
made suffixation unnecessary and it appears decadent. The lack of prefixes and 
morphophonemics in the simple West Bodish verb root made suffixes imperative 
and they appear to be regularly developed in that area. Hence, we may infer 
that the complexity of Old Bodish tense formation is the result of compromise 
of conflicting systems during some period in the development of the language. 
Whether these conflicts were due to purely Bodish tendencies at different chrono- 
logical periods, or were due to foreign influence, either Sino-Tibetan or other, 
must be determined by further research into the history of Old Bodish. 


A Study of Quantity in Hausa 
By J. CARNOCHAN 


HE work on which this article is based was done during my visit to the 

Northern Provinces of Nigeria, 1948-9." Selected material was studied, 
as spoken by Hausas, first in Zaria, then in Kano, Sokoto, Katsina, Daura, 
and Damagaram (Zinder). In Zaria I made certain statements from my 
observation of the utterances, which permitted me to classify the words accord- 
ing to the behaviour of their final syllables. Although there were dialectal 
differences,? my observation of the utterances in other areas gave me no reason 
to alter my classification. The study of the final open syllable in Hausa has 
already interested others; in America, J. H. Greenberg ? and C. T. Hodge,‘ 
and in this country, Dr. G. P. Bargery and Major R. C. Abraham.5 In this 
article I shall consider the final open syllable of the nominal only, by which 
I understand that class of word in Hausa which can be followed in close 
syntactical relationship by one of the enclities, ne? or ce. In Zaria it is the form 
ne which is used after all nominals. In Sokoto, na is used after masculine 
singular and all plural forms, and (a after feminine singular forms. In Kano 
and elsewhere ne is used after masculine singular and all plural forms, and ce 
after feminine singular forms. In examining the final open syllable of the 
nominal, it is in this context of nominal plus enclitic that I wish first to present 
it. The enclitics are here given in their Kano forms, and the phrases have 
° the normal Hausa spelling. Some fifteen hundred dictionary examples? and 
a number of proper names were listened to as pronounced by three Zaria 
speakers. As a result of my observations I arranged the words in two groups 
according to the behaviour of the final vowel? As mentioned above, it was not 
found necessary to change this preliminary classification for the utterances 
of speakers of other Hausa dialects: the classification worked for them all. 
The examples selected below are typical of those studied, and are arranged 
in two groups, A and B, to illustrate this classification. All those examples 


1 The visit was financed by grants from the University of London Central Research Funds, 
and from the 8.0.4.8. 

3 See footnote 1, p. 1034. - 

3 * Hausa verse prosody,” JAOS., vol 69, No. 3, 1949. ‘Some problems in Hausa 
phonology," in Language, No. 4 of vol. 17, 1941. 

* ** An Outline Hausa Grammar," supplement to Language, vol. 29, No. 4, 1947. 

5 À Hausa-English Dictionary and English-Hawsa Vocabulary, Rev. G. P. Bargery, 1934. 

Dichonary of thé Hausa Language, Major R. O. Abraham and Malam Mai Kano, 1949. 

I am referring here to the fact that, in their transoriptions, to indicate the pronunciation of 
the dictionary entries, both Bargery and Abraham recognize two lengths of final vowel. 

* Ttalios are used for examples in Hausa orthography ; heavy type for ارسي‎ in the special 
transcription. See footnote to Table 1, p. 1037. 

? Before I went to Nigeria, Mr. F. W. Parsons of the 8.0.4.8. had already listed for a different 
purpose all the entries of the disyllabic noun m Bargery’s Hausa-English Dictionary. I am 
indebted to Mr. Parsons for the use of this list, which saved me a great deal of labour. 

s There are of course other means of differentiation at other points of the struoture but I am 
treating all these as irrelevant to the present study. 
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numbered 1 have their first syllable on a higher pitch than thei second, and 
are referred to as Tone Pattern 1, high-low. Those numbered 2 have both 
syllables on the same pitch, and are referred to as Tone Pattern 2, high-high. 
Those numbered 3 have their second syllable on a higher pitch than their first, 
and are referred to as Tone Pattern 3, low-high. The enclitic syllables ne 
and ce are heard on a different pitch from that of the preceding syllable, so, 
postulating a two-tone system, they are low after a high tone, and high after 


a low tone. 


Context 1. NOMINAL PLUS EiNOLITIO 716/08. ORTHOGRAPHIO FORM 


It’s a lion. 
He’s the emir. 
It’s an ox-bird. 


It's Koki. 
It’s Rabi. 
It’s Audi. 


He’s a pagan. 
It’s a small soup pot. 
He doesn’t belong to the family. 


It’s a feverish cold. 
It’s a hoop. 
It’s a cat. 


It’s prayer time. 
He’s a fool. 
It’s a game. 


It’s a skink lizard. 
It’s Hausa. 
It’s swindling. 


He's the bridegroom. 
It’s tuwo, a kind of food. 
He’s a stranger. 


` It's Ango. 


It’s a cream horse. 
It’s Bako, 


I. + FINAL. 
GROUP A. 1. Zakt ne. 
2. Sarka ne. 
3. Carla ne. 
GROUP B. 1. Kofi ce. 
2. Rabi ce. 
3. Auds ne. 
II. e FrvaL. 
Group A. 1. Arnene. 
2. Talle ne. 
í 3. Bare ne. 
Group B. 1. Jante ne. 
| 2. Gare ne. 
3. Mage ce. 
III. a FINAL. 
Group A. 1. Salla ce. 
2. Wawa ne. 
3. Wasa ne. 
Groupe B. 1. Kulba ce. 
2. Hausa ce. 
3. Zamba ce. 
IV, o FINAL. 
Group À. 1. Angone. 
2. Tuwo ne. 
‘3. Bako ne. 
Group: B. “1. Ango ne. 
2. Mago ne. 
3. Bako ne. 
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V. u FINAL. 


GROUP A. 1. Gemune. It’s a beard. 
2. Hannune. It’s a hand. 
3. Buhu ne. It’s a sack. 


Group B. 1. Shunkune. It’s a five-franc piece. 
2. Cuku ne t It's cheese. 
8. Aku ne. It’s a parrot. 

I used the examples as contrasting pairs with my Hausa informants, 
and made notes on their pronunciation. Below are my findings relevant to this 
study, with a reference table on page 1037. 

I. + Final 
A-1 and B-1. 

1. Intonation. The tonal outlines of the two utterances are similar, and 
are classified as high-low-high. The second high is not on such a high 
pitch absolutely as the first. 

2. Vowel quality. The + vowels in the two utterances are of different 
qualities. In A the is a tense close front vowel. In B the 2 is lax, 
it is not so close as in A, and it is slightly retracted. In A, palatalization 
is a feature not only of the kı but also of the junction of za and kv. 
In B the palatalization is not so prominent, the utterance is “ coloured " 
rather by the glottalization of the £. 

3. Duration. The + vowels in the two utterances are of different durations, 
and markedly so. The vowel in A is very much longer than the vowel 
in B, and tracings made in the laboratory of the 8.0.4.8. by Malam M. 
Tukur Yawuri, confirm this. | 

4. Prominence. In both utterances it seems that it is the first syllable 
that is the most prominent. It is the highest m pitch, and kymograph 
tracings show it to be the longest in duration. 

A-2 and B-2. 

1. Intonation. The tonal outlines are similar, and are classified as high- 
high-low. 

2. Vowel Quality. The + vowels are of different qualities. In A it is a tense 
close front vowel. In B it is lax, less close and slightly retracted. In A 
there is strong palatalization of the second syllable. 

3. Duration. The + vowels in the two utterances are of different durations. 
The vowel in A is very much longer than the one in B. 

4. Prominence. ‘The final syllable of the noun seems to have greater force 
or stress than the other syllables in the utterance. This appears to be 
equally true for A and B. I may add that the impression of my informants 
on this coincided with mine. 

1 According to the pronunciation of Kano speakers, this word 18 an example of group A-2, 


not of group B-2. Aocording to the pronunciation of speakers of the other dialects, it is an 
example of the group B-2, 
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A-3 and 28. . < 
. 1. Intonation. The tonal outlines are similar and are classified as low- 
| high-low. 

2. Vowel Quality. The t vowels in the two utterances are of different 
qualities. In A the 1 is a tense close front vowel. In B the + is lax, it 
18 not so close as in A, and it is slightly retracted. In A there is palataliza- 
tion of the second syllable. 

3. Duration. The 2 vowels in the two utterances are of different durations. 
The vowel in A is very much longer than the vowel in B. 

4. Prominence. 15 is the final syllable of the noun which is the most 
prominent in both utterances. It may stand out because it is on the 
highest pitch, but it also seems to carry more force or stress. 

SUMMARY OF THE t FINAL EXAMPLES IN CONTEXT 1 

1. In group A, the + vowels are tense, close, and front. In group B, they are 
Jax, not so close, and slightly retracted. 

2. In group A, the duration of the vowel is long when compared with the 
examples in group B. 

3. Prominence seems to be a feature of the last high tone of the nominal. 

What has been stated for the + final examples under the headings of intona- 
tion and prominence for each contrasting pair applies equally to the pairs of 
examples for e, a, o, and « finals also, and will not be repeated. 


A-1 and B-L 11. 6 Final : 

1. Vowel Quality. The e vowels in the two utterances are of different 
qualities. In A it is a tense half-close front vowel. In B the vowel is 
lax, much more open, and front. It is important to realize that it is not 
centralized.! 

2. Duration. The e vowels in the two utterances are of very different 
durations. The vowel in A is much longer than the vowel in B. 

A-2 and B-2. 

1. Vowel Quality. The e vowels are of different qualities, and what has 
been said just above is applicable to these examples too. It is important 
once more to point out that the e vowel in B has a front quality, it is 
not centralized or retracted, but it is very much more open than the 
e vowel in A. 

2. Duration. There is a great difference in the duration in the e vowels 
in the two utterances, that for A being very much longer to the ear 
than that for B. 

A-8 and B-3. 

1. Vowel Quality. The e vowels in the two utterances have different 
qualities. The one in A is tense, close, and front. That in B is lax, much 
more open, and front. The junction of the velar stop and the e vowel 
in B is marked by palatalization. 

2. Duration. The e vowel in A is much longer than in B. 

: 4 Bee para. 4, p. 1042, 
VOL. XIM. PART 4, 71 
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II. a Final 
A-1 and B-1. 

1. Vowel Quality. The a vowels in the final syllables of the nominals in 
the two utterances have different qualities. In A the vowel is open and 
slightly retracted from central, but it has not a back quality. In B 
the a vowel is central, and not so open as in A. In addition, the 2 8 
a constricting effect on ib. 

2. Duration. The a vowel in À is much longer than the a vowel in B. 

A-2 and B-2. 

1. Vowel Quality. The a vowels in the final syllables of the nominals in the 
two utterances are of different qualities. In A the vowel is open and, 
although a little retracted from central, it has not a true back quality. 
In B it is central, and not so open. 

2. Duration. The a vowel in A is much longer than the © vowel m B. 

A-3 and B-3. 

1. Vowel Quality. The a vowels in the final syllables of the nominals in 
the two utterances have different qualities. The remarks made for 
A--2 and B-2 apply to this pair too. 

2. Duration. The a vowel in the final syllable of the nominal ; in À is much 
longer than the a vowel in the final syllable of the nominal in B. 


IV. o Final 
A-1 and B-1. 

1. Vowel Quality. Theo vowels in the two utterances have different qualities. 
The o vowel in A is a tense half-close back vowel with strong lip-rounding. 
The preceding velar stop is also pronounced with strong lip-rounding. 
In B the vowel is lax and half-open to open, it is a back vowel, and is 
said with strong lip-rounding. The preceding consonant is also pro- 
nounced with strong lip-rounding. It is important to stress that in B 
the o vowel is not centralized in quality, it has the quality of a back 
vowel. 

2. Duration. The o vowel in A is very much longer than in B. 

A-2 and B-2. 

1. Vowel Quality. There are differences of quality as for A-1 and B-1. 
In both utterances the quality of the o is a back quality. In A it is much 
closer than in B. There is strong lip-rounding in both utterances. 

2. Duration. The o vowel in A is much longer than in B. 

A-3 and B 9. 

1. Vowel Quality. In both utterances there is a constricted quality about 
the o vowel, a mark of the junction of the glottalized consonant 6 
with the vowel. A further mark of this junction is the lip-rounding of 
the consonant and the vowel. There are differences of quality as for 
A-1 and B-1. 

2. Duration. The o vowel in A is much longer than in B. 
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V. u Final 
A-J. and B-L 


1. Vowel Quality. The u vowels in the two utterances have different 
qualities. In A the u is a tense close back vowel, with strong lip-rounding. 
In B it is a lax vowel, not so close as in A,.and slightly fronted. It 


has strong lip-rounding, as has the preceding stop. In A the vowel is 
nasalized. 


2. Duration. The w vowel in A is much longer than in B. 
A-2 and B-2. 


1. Vowel Quality. The observations made were similar to those noted for 
A-] and B-1 above. 

2. Duration. The u vowel in A is much longer than the u vowel in B. 

A-3 and B-3. 

1. Vowel Quality. ‘There is strong lip-rounding in both utterances for the 
vowel and for the preceding consonant. The differences in quality are 
that in A the w is a tense close back vowel with strong lip-rounding 

7 and m B the w is lax, not so close, and a little fronted. 


TABLE 1, Rererence TABLE ror Context 11 


Intonation and Tone Pattern 1 | Tone Pattern 2 | Tone Pattern 3 


Prominence l — — i- i 
Group A zaakii nee sarkii nee carkii nee 
+ final š 
Group B Kooki cee raabi cee audi nee 
Group A arnee nee tallee nee baaree nee 
e final 
Group B jante nee gare nee maage cee 
Group A sallaa cee waawaa nee waasaa nee 
a final 
Group B kulBa cee hausa cee zamba cee 
Group A angoo nee tuwoo 6 baakoo nee 
o final 
i Group B ango nee mago nee baako nee 
Group A geemuu nee hannuu nee buhuu nee 
u final 
Group B shunku nee cuku nee aku nee 


1 This special transcription in heavy type focuses attention on the duration differences 
described in the notes on the contrasting pairs. The “longer” durations are indicated by doubling 
the letter. The enolitios are written here nee, cee because the quality and duration of the vowel 
are similar to those describéd under e final in group A. 
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The notes from this study of the fifteen contrasting pairs above may be 
summarized by saying that in the given context, the quality and duration of 
the final vowel of the nominal reveal two main patterns ; tense and long, group 
A; lax and short, group B. (See Table 1.) 

In the second context which I am going to present, two main patterns of 
behaviour of the final vowel are also found, although the phonetic features 
are different from those noted in Context 1. 


Context 2. THE NOMINAL IN ISOLATION 

Here the same thirty examples are taken as for Context 1, but without the 
enclitic ne or ce. In listening to the examples as contrasting pairs, I could 
detect no difference in quality of the final vowel between the example from 
group A and the example from group B. Both had a tense quality similar to that 
described in Context 1 for the examples of group A. There is some difference 
in duration, the final vowels in A being longer than the final vowels in B: 
but this difference is not so apparent to the ear as the difference in Context 1, 
and on kymograph tracings of the words in isolation, it is seldom easy to 
delimit exactly those parts of the tracings which are judged to correspond 


TABLE 2. REFERENCE TABLE FOR Context 2 


Intonation and Tone Pattern 1 | Tone Pattern 2 | Tone Pattern 3 


Prominence 
Group A |° 
4 final 
Group B 
Group À 
e final 
Group B 
Group À 
a final 
Group B 
Group À m 
o final 
Group B 
Group A 
u final 
Group B 





ə 


1 A double final vowel letter indicates those examples in which there was no final glottal 
closure and release. 

? A single vowel letter with a following high comma indicates those examples in which there 
was final glottal closure and release. 
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to the duration of the vowel in the utterance. There are, however, features of 
syllable ending which differentiate the two groups. When an example of group B 
was followed by silence, 15 ended with glottal closure and release. Examples 
from group A, uttered under the same circumstances were not glottalized. This 
was true for all my informants. There were some, however, who devoiced the 
latter part of the final vowel, so that the utterance ended in breathiness, carrying 
the characteristic resonance of the particular vowel. In both groups, the 
prominent syllable of Tone Pattern 1 and Tone Pattern 3 examples is the high 
tone syllable, and in the examples from Tone Pattern 2, both syllables seem 
equally prominent. 


CONTEXT 3. THE NOMINAL PLUS HIGH-TONE na/ta 


In Context 3 I am considering the nominal plus the high-tone syllable 
na/ta, “my.” Listening to the words in this context gives no guidance at all, 
so far as I can determine, to the classification of the nominals according to the 
behaviour of their final vowels. In all examples from group B as well as from 
group A the vowel quality and the duration were similar to those described 
for group A in Context 1. Glottal closure was heard in the pronunciation of 
na/ta, in all the examples and is shown in Table 3 by writing na’, ta’. 


TABLE 3. REFERENCE TABLE FOR CONTEXT 3 


Intonation and Tone Pattern 1 | Tone Pattern 2 | Tone Pattern 3 
Prominence 





raabii ta’ audii na’ 


tallee na’ baaree na’ 
e final 
garee na’ maagee ta’ 


o final 


u final 


1 In Kano Hause, ta is used after the feminine singular forms and na after the others, 


سے 
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Context 4. THE NOMINAL PLUS THE OTHER FORMS OF THE na/ta PARADIGM 

For Context 4 I examined the behaviour of the final vowel of the nominal, 
when followed by the other forms of the na/ta paradigm, and here also could 
find no guidance to the classification of the words according to the behaviour of 
their final vowels. In Kano Hausa the forms are: 2nd sg. -nka/rka, -nks/rks ; 
rd sg. -nsa/rsa, -nia/ria ; lst pl. -mmu/rmu; 2nd pl. -nku/rku; 3rd pl. 
-nsu/rsu. The -r- forms are used after feminine singular nouns ending in -a, 
the -n- forms after masculine singulars, after feminine singulars not ending in 
-a, and after all plurals. The -n/r- element closes the final syllable of the noun. 
In all cases the final syllable of the endings is on a low tone. The quality of the 
fina] vowel of the noun was not tense in any of the utterances of the examples, 
but was similar to that described for group B in Context 1, and was “ coloured "' 
in the -n- forms by nasalization. There was no difference in duration that could 
be stated. Final glottal closure was heard 1n all the examples, and is shown in 
Table 4 by the final high comma. 


TABLE 4, REFERENCE TABLE ror CONTEXT 4 














Intonation and 
Prominence 


Tone Pattern 1 | Tone Pattern 2 | Tone Pattern 3: 


Group À 
+ final 
Group B 


Group A 
e final 
Group B 


Group À 
a final 
Group B 


Group A 
o final 
Group B 


From what has been said so far about the behaviour of the final syllable of 
the nominal in the four contexts described above, it may be seen that certain 
of the phonetic features are characteristic of certain positions and junctions. 


1 The meaning does not allow the -nga’ form here. 
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“ We are accustomed," says Professor J. R. Firth,! “ to positional criteria in 
classifying phonematic variants or allophones as initial, medial, intervocalic, 
or final. Such procedure makes abstraction of certain postulated units, phonemes, 
comprising a scatter of distributed variants (allophones). Looking at language 
material from a syntagmatic point af view, any phonetic features characteristic 
of and peculiar to such positions or junctions can just as profitably and perhaps 
more profitably be stated as prosodies of the sentence or word.” My examples 
in their four contexts are a case in point. 

So far as the final open syllable of the nominal is concerned (and I am 
not gomg beyond that here), I would postulate a system of vowel units—as 
units they are not pronounceable—operating in the syllable according to the 
prosodies of the syllable, which itself is not pronounceable until those prosodies 
are stated. Let me take two examples from Context 2, the word in isolation. 
In the orthography they are zaki and Rofi. The tonal outline of both words 
is the same, and the final vowel sounds are not to my ear perceptibly different 
in closeness, frontness, and tenseness. In zakt the final vowel sounds longer 
than in £ofi. In RoR: it is followed by glottal closure and release, while in zaki 
it ig not. I now wish to consider these two final syllables as to their quantity, 
and would say that zaks and the other words of group A have the final syllable 
long in quantity, while Kok: and the other words in group B have the final 
syllable short in quantity. The prosody of length in the utterances of group A 
is marked by the absence of glottal closure and release at the syllable end. 
The prosody of shortness in the utterances of group B is marked by the presence 
of glottal closure and release at the syllable end.? 

In Context 1 also, I would say that the quantity of the final syllable of the 
nominal is long for the words in group A, and short for those in group B. Here 
the prosody of length in the utterances of group A is marked by the long duration 
and tense quality of the vowel. The prosody of shortness im the utterances 
of group B is markéd by the short duration and lax quality of the vowel. Glottal 
closure and release do not occur in Context 1; lax vowels do not occur in 
Context 2. That is to say, glottalization and laxness do not operate together as 
final features. 

A study of the utterances of the words in Contexts 1 and 2 enabled me to 
classify them in two groups, according to the behaviour of their final syllables. 
A study of the utterances in Context 3, however, revealed no differentiating 
phonetic features by which I could make a similar classification. Here, in 
junction with the high-tone na/ta, the final vowel of the nominal is marked 
by long duration and tense quality. This is so for the words of both A and B 
groups. It would appear that here the prosody of junction is such that the 
na/ta cannot be immediately preceded by a short lax vowel sound. The final 
syllable of the nominal has in this context characteristics of a syllable long in 
quantity. (See Table 3.) No marks of the prosody of shortness associated with 


1 “Sounds and Prosodies,” Transactions of the Philological Society, 1948, page 180. 
* See Table 2, on page 1038, 
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examples from group B in Contexts 1 and 2 are found here, and it may be said 
that m Context 3 the prosody of shortness is non-operative for the group B 
examples. ١ 

In Context 4 the junction of the final vowel of the nominal with what 
follows is marked by closure of the syllable by means of & nasal or a rolled 
consonant, and by the lax quality and short duration of the vowel. 1 generalize 
this closed syllable as -CVC- and note that the second C is restricted in this 
context to the rolled and nasal consonants. The syllable thus differs in its 
structure from both of those considered so far, the short generalized here 
-CV and the long generalized here -CVV. Phonetically the -CVC- syllable has 
vowel quality similar to the -CV type in Context 1, and duration similar to the 
-CVV type also in Context 1. For these reasons I consider the -CVC- syllable 
as being of medium quantity. 

At this point I wish to make some brief remarks on the vowels e and o 
in this type of syllable, which would scarcely be necessary if my treatment of 
them was traditional among those who have already written on the phonetics 
of Hausa,* 

The junction of the velar stops with both the front vowels i and e is marked 
by strong yotization, and the exact quality of the vowel sound will vary accord- 
ing to the quantity of the syllable and to other features of its phonetic context. 
While there may be variation in its degree of tenseness, or in its degree of 
openness, there is never any doubt that the vowel is a front vowel, and not a 
central vowel. In syllables of medium quantity, where the closing consonant 
is a nasal, the e vowel may have a quality as open as that for Southern English © : 
the quality is essentially a front one, and not a central one. Marked yotiza- 
tion is a feature of the junction of the velar stops with the front vowels, and 
the more open the quality of the vowel the more marked does the yotization 
appear to the ear. I give below in Table 5 an illustration using mage, a cat, 
as the example, with alternative systems of transcription. 


TABLE 5. 
Context 1. Context 2. Context 3. Context 4. 
mange cee maage’ maagee na’ maagensa’ 
maagye cee maagye’ maagyes na’ maagyænsa’ 


1 For different treatment of yotization and labialization see : 
(1) p. xxiv of Bargery's “ Compiler’s mtroduction " to his dictionary, where he says 
“ A short e 18 rarely heard in a closed syllable, ıt being usually replaced by a short 
a or when following the letter k or g by ya, e.g. wannan mace, but macan nan; 
wannan mage, but magyan nan; wannan keke, but kekyan nan". 
(2) Hodge, Outline of Hausa Grammar, section 1.14.1, where he says “ The vowels /e/ 
and /o/ are further limited in that they occur only in clusters /ee/ and /oo/. ” 
(3) Greenberg, Some problems in Hausa phonology, section 4, where he says ‘‘ Non-pausal 
short e and o are replaced by a”, and later, '* The palatalization and labialization 
of the velars before e and o is retained before the a in the form with closed syllable.” 
3 See notes on e final on page 1035, 
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In the second transcription, I am using the symbol y to indicate the yotiza- 
tion, € to show a more open sort of front vowel, and æ a more open variety still. 
My remarks here do not mean of course that such a phonetic sequence as -kya 
does not occur in Hausa. It does, but the quality of the final vowel is distinctly 
central. There is an alternance ka/kya/ke but not the fourfold possibility 
ka/kya/ke /kye. 

A similar problem occurs in studying the junction of the velar consonants 
with the o vowel. The junction of the velar stops with both the back vowels 
o and نه‎ is marked by strong labialization and the quality of the vowel will 
vary according to its phonetic context. This has already been mentioned in 
my notes on the o and u final! In syllables of medium quantity closed by 
a nasal consonant, the quality of the o vowel is still a back quality, and not a 
central one. The more open the quality of the vowel, the more marked the 
labialization appears to the ear. It appears more marked, for instance, in the 
example angonta’ from Context 4, than in ango’ from Context 2. My remarks 
here do not mean that the phonetic sequence -gwa does not occur in Hausa. It 
does, and there is an alternance ga/gwa/go but not thé fourfold possibility 
£a/gwa/go/gwo. 

It is a commonplace that the vowels in Hausa occur both long and short, 
and the two dictionaries mentioned above mark this difference in certain cases 
in their transcriptions. Context 2, the word in isolation, corresponds to the 
dictionary entries. In the case of words having Tone Pattern 2, high-high, and 
Tone Pattern 3, low-high, my group À entries agree largely with the dictionary 
entries having final vowel marked long, and my group B entries with those 
having final vowel unmarked (considered short), although there are exceptions 
(e.g. mago is shown by Bargery and Abraham with final vowel long, and by me 
is entered in group B). In the case of the words of Tone Pattern 1, high-low, 
however, my analysis gives a very different result from that of the dictionaries. 
Here Bargery and Abraham show nearly all the final low tone vowels as short, 
by not marking them, while by my criteria the great majority of them have the 
final syllable long in quantity. It is particularly to the final syllable of the 
nominal where it is on a low tone that I wish to draw attention, by showing 
that a classification into long and short syllables can be made for the low 
tone final syllables as well as for the high tone ones, and by suggesting in this 
article the criteria for making it. 

This 18 the first time a classification on m criteria has been suggested for 
Hausa, and I cannot leave this subject without a note on the type of word 
found in group B. First there are a large number of proper names, many of 
them of Arabic origin, e.g. Hawa, Dauda, Yusufu, Kaduna. Of the remainder, 
some are clearly of non-Hausa origin, although they are now regarded as Hausa 
by the Hausas themselves. Such are shunku from French cing, and aku, parrot, 
some form of which is found in many West African languages. In the case of 
the nominal, therefore, final glottalization may be a feature of words of 

1 Bee page 1036, 
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Ad BSOAS., xui, 1950, p. 275: grkh frt = Oxford. 

This most convincing identification by Dr. A. F. L. Beeston would gain 
in strength by a more plausible explanation of how the form فرت‎ 3 LP has 
come about. Can we not simply read it فرت‎ S, cf? The transfer of the 
point from the first to the second letter is in reality no emendation at all, and 
‘ozkefort would be an almost perfect phonetic rendering of “ Oxeford ". The 
reversal of z (ks) into sk is customary in Arabic (cf. Alexander: al-Iskandar) ; 
£k would even take account of the softness of an English z. A similar rendering 
of z may be found in L 17 of the Idrisi text if, in spite of all the difficulties, we 
accept Jaubert’s identification of ji... as Exeter. Sehester (for eshester ; 
of. Sikandar : Iskandar) would represent “ Exester ”, a form between the 
Anglo-Saxon ''Exonecastre" and the modern form, just as “ Oxeford " 
(represented by ‘ozkefort) would lie between “ Oxeneford’’ and “ Oxford ". 
The fact that the pronunciation appears to be much nearer to the modern form 
than to the contemporary spelling need cause no surprise, especially with 
English toponyms. As for the rendering of the initial vowel by £, this seems 
to correspond to an initial glottal stop which must have been felt as more 
emphatic than that expressed by hamza. The “ best manuscript of the five ”, 
P: (followed by L) offers a parallel in “Ireland”: NY $, ie, oY ye 
(L 1 of the passage printed at the end of the text). Unfortunately the word 
appears in a passage which has (wrongly, as I think) been regarded as an 
interpolation. 

May I add that if the reading عرلا نده‎ were to be rejected in favour of the 
eS رلا‎ found in the other manuscript group the initial b of the latter would 
be better explained as a mistaken | (linked to the rà) than as an original lam 
representing the French article P; hence oA Y D|. In any case m ll. 12 and 52 
I would read مهأ قلطره‎ it actually occurs in L 61—instead of o LAS] (a` 
possibility which Dr. Beeston has envisaged himself, p. 280). 

I am fully aware of the fact that the reading ‘ozkefort is acceptable only if 
one presupposes that Idrisi’s informant was familiar with an English pro- 
nunciation of the place names; but excellent renderings like سرهام‎ = 
Shoreham (1.31), „Sia = Hastings (L 33), and جركوده‎ = Gernemutha 
[Yarmouth] (l. 38) seem to point in this direction. On the other 
hand, names of countries such as Irlanda (1. 3), Bretansya (1. 4), Sqostya (l. 12), 
Ingiltera (1. 12, 52, 61), Qornwalsya (L 22), and such place names as Londres 
(1. 37) and Dubres [Dover] (1. 22) are clearly of a different kind. They give the 
impression of being transcribed from a map. Indeed, a map must have been 
before the eyes of an author who describes the “island of England” as 
‘resembling the head of an ostrich ". Also rtaniza (=: Thames) with its puzzling 
initial r and the confusion of m and ni would be explained by an inscription 
River) Tamsa " or something like it figuring on such a map. 

PAUL WITTEK. 
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DER URSPRUNG DER GOTTESIDEE : EINE HISTORISCH-KRITISCHE UND POSITIVE 
Sruprg. IH Terr: Dim RELIGIONEN DER HIRTENVOLKER, ll. Band IX. 
Die Religionen der Asiatischen Hirtenvôlker (Die primären Hirtenvolker 
der Alt-Tiirken, der Altai- und der Abakan-Tataren). By P. WILHELM 
SCHMIDT, 8.V.D. Paulus Verlag, Freiburg in der Schweiz, and Verlag 
Aschendorff. Münster in Westfalen, 1949. pp. xxxii, 900. D.M. 45. 


Professor Wilhelm Schmidt’s monumental work on the religion of primitive 
man began in 1908, with the serial publication of “ L'Ongine de l’Idée de Dieu ” 
in Anthropos, and in 1912 this study appeared in book form as Der Ursprung 
der Gottestdee. lt is doubtful whether at that time even the author himself 
imagined that more than forty years later the ninth volume of the work would 
extend the investigation of primitive religion to the nomadic peoples of Central 
Asia. Unparalleled energy and great scholarship have gone into the planning 
and execution of this famous series, in which data from North America, 
Australia, Asia, and Africa are handled with equal facility. While the argument 
is solely concerned with religion, one feels throughout the work that the author 
views religion from the platform of a most comprehensive knowledge of the 
peoples concerned. The Appendices and Addenda, which supplement and 
bring up to date the subjects of earlier volumes, speak of Schmidt’s insistence 
on completeness and accuracy. The present volume, for mstance, contains an 
addendum of 66 pages to Vol. 11, which deals with the religion and mythology 
of certain Indian tribes of North America. 

Among ethnologists, Schmidt was one of the first to recognize the importance 
of the pastoral nomads of the Asian steppes and highlands, and their contribu- 
tions to the ancient high civilizations. We cannot reconstruct in detail the 
religion of those warrior herdsmen, who periodically swept forth from the Central 
Asian pressure centres, invading the countries of Western, Southern, and 
Eastern Asia, but the religion of the tribes still living in the homelands of 
pastoral nomadism is of very great interest both to ethnologists and students 
of comparative religion. Yet anthropological data on the people of Central 
and Northern Asia are scarce and few Western anthropologists have access to 
all the primary sources. Most of them are in Russian and published in 
periodicals not easily available in libraries outaide Russia. Schmidt’s practice 
of incorporating in the text extensive quotations and abstracts from such 
sources makes the volume an indispensable book of reference, quite apart 
from its merit as a “ historisch-kritische Studie ". 

The book opens with four short chapters on the religion of the Hiungnu, 
and the Tukuë, the Uigur and the Hakas-Kirgis, which are based on Chinese 
texts and ancient Turkish inscriptions. Schmidt emphasizes the fragmentary 
character of these sources, but nevertheless holds that it is possible to 
characterize the religion of the oldest Turkish peoples as “ the cult of a sky-god 
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not identified with such forces of nature as thunder and lightning, but appearing 
as a personal being accessible to prayers and offerings ”. 

This historical prelude is followed by an analytic description of the religion 
of the Altai Tatars. Here Schmidt draws on such comparatively little known 
but important Russian authorities as V. Verbiekij and A. N. Anochin, and is 
thus able to amplify considerably the material presented by Radlov and other 
scholars better known in Western countries. 

The discussion of the mythology and the cult of the Altai Tatars extends 
over 383 pages, and this extensive scrutiny of the available evidence results 
in the isolation of two different, and in some respects conflicting, ideologies. 
Schmidt points out that the discrepancies between different accounts of 
religious beliefs current among Altai Tatars are due to the co-existence of two 
religious systems which he describes as the “ religion of the sky ” (Himmels- 
relsgron) and the “ religion of the earth ” (Erdreligion). Each of these religions 
developed in a separate cultural milieu, and dominates a distinct geographical 
region ; the domain of the sky-religion is the southern part of the Altai, where 
contact with other Turkish peoples is strongest, while the earth religion is 
found mainly in the Northern Altai. The sky-religion belongs to the sphere 
of pastoral nomadism characteristic of the Turkish people, and is linked with 
„a social order based on patriarchy and joint family organization ; the earth 
religion has its roots in a primitive agricultural civilization, associated by 
Schmidt with a sub-stratum of pre-Turkish and non-Turkish tribes. 

The comparison of these two ideological systems is brilliantly drawn through 
the whole range of religious belief and practice, and a quotation from the 
section on the “ Weltbild " will illustrate Schmidt’s main thesis :— 

“In der Himmelsreligion ist aber dieses gewaltig grosse und reiche 
Weltbild nicht durch eine blosse Zahl zu einer bedeutenden Einheit zusam- 
mengefasst, sondern durch ein Hôchstes schópferisehes Wesen, das diesen 
reichen Aufbau selbst aufgeführt, ihn mit Wesen der verschiedensten Art 
ausgestattet und belebt hat und nun von seinem Hochsitz aus diese grosse 
und reiche Welt bis in die áussersten Verzweigungen hinein lenkt und regiert 
und sie dadurch zu einem rechten und vollen Kosmos macht. In der 
Erdreligion übt der sogenannte Himmelsgott im Himmelsraume fast nur 
materielle Macht aus; auf der Erde muss er sich in die Macht kümmerlich 
mit dem Herrscher der Unterwelt teilen, der ihm in seinem eigenen Reich 
gar keine Macht einräumt: ein Ganzes, das einem Chaos näher steht 
als einem Kosmos." (p. 217.) 

The analysis of the religious concepte of the Altai Tatars demonstrates the 
importance of comparative studies. For without an understanding of the 
great ideological trends which have exerted conflicting influences on religious 
thought throughout the Altaic region, it would be impossible to achieve a 
correct interpretation of the practices and beliefs of any individual Altaian 
people. Indeed, one of the great merits of Schmidt's approach is the integration 
of comparative material from a wide. geographical area in a comprehensive 
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scheme which takes into account the currents of religious thought expressed. 
in the ritual of individual populations. Occasional errors due to the inadequacy 
of the sources are inevitable in a work of the scope of Der Ursprung der 
Gottesidee, and the many addenda and corrections show that Schmidt is fully 
alive to such flaws. But the bold outlines of the Weltanschauungen of divers 
archaic and primitive civilizations emerge clearly, and on the whole con- 
vincingly, from the elaborate comparison of extensive ethnographic material. 
Schmidt’s concept of such complex phenomena as the “ sky-religlon ” and 
‘earth-religion " of the Altai Tatars may remind one in some respects of 
Ruth Benedict’s idea of “ culture patterns ", but while the latter are based 
on the intensive study and somewhat impressionistic interpretation of 
individual societies, Schmidt rehes for the isolation of his religious types mainly 
on comparative studies. 

To exclude subjective evaluation and interpretation completely from such 
characterizations of basic types is obviously impossible, but the extensive 
reproduction of original material allows every reader to view Schmidt’s thesis 
against the background of the relevant ethnographic facts. 


C. von FURER-HAIMENDORF. 


Tur ABORIGINAL TRIBES or HYDERABAD. Vol III: Tire Ras Gonps or 
ADILABAD, A PEASANT CULTURE OF THE Decoan. Book I: MYTH AND 
Rrruaz. By CHRISTOPH von FÜURER-HAIMENDORF, Ph.D., in collaboration 
with ELIZABETH von FURER-HAIMENDORF, Foreword by K. de B. 
CoDRINGTON. pp. xvii, 449; 90 illustrations; 4 maps. London: Macmillan, 
1948. Rs. 20. 


This book constitutes the third volume of H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
Government’s series of works on the Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad. I is 
hardly necessary to mention the author’s qualifications for such a work, for 
he has been both adviser to H.E.H.'s Government for Tribes and Backward 
Classes, and at the same time Professor of Anthropology in the Osmania 
University, and is now Professor of Asian Anthropology in the University of 
London. 

The Gonds, who number not less than three and a half millions, are the 
greatest of the primitive tribes of the Indian peninsula, and greatest not only 
in a mere numerical sense but also probably in their historic past, for they have 
ruled much of central India, and their princely houses of Garha, of Deogarh, 
and of Chanda have left their mark in Indian history. Indeed, the title of 
Raj Gond itself is perhaps due to ancestral association between the branch of 
the Gond tribe which bears it and these ancient ruling houses, but other 
explanations have been offered. At any rate the Raj Gonds of Adilabad, in 
spite of, or perhaps in part because of, the fact that they have lived for 150 
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years under Mushm rule, and therefore been less open to Hinduization, have 
retained more of their ancient culture than the bulk of the Gonds in central 
India. 

Gonds vary in language and culture from the Hinduized Gonds of the less 
remote parts of Central India, speaking Hindi, Halbi, or even Marathi, to the 
Telugu-speaking Koya of the Orissa mahals. This account is limited to the 
Raj Gonds of Adilabad who regard themselves as the true exponents of the 
Gondi language, as of Gond culture generally, and its religion in particular. 
They do not represent a ruling class, nor yet a class to which the ruling class 
belongs, but a tribal group comprising all strata of society. The general 
history of this group is briefly outlined, and a bibliography of published works 
dealing with the Gonds is given in the introductory chapter, and the dialectic 
peculiarities of Adilabad Gondi are briefly reviewed. 

Part I of Book I deals. with the material and cultural milieu. The 
geographical environment is described and in dealing with the ethnical setting 
brief accounts are given of other peoples of the same area—Kolams, Naikpods, 
Pardhans, the bards and genealogists of the Gonds, Totis, Khatis, Wojaris, 
Telugu and Maratha castes, Banjaras and Muslims. Types of villages are 
described and plans of villages and houses are detailed. 

In Part U the author goes on to describe the mythological and religious 
foundations of the social order, giving us an account of the mythical origin of 
the Gonds and the cults of clan deities. The rather complicated Gond ritual is 
everywhere ' sanctioned and sustained” by mythological precedents. Texts 
of Gond myths therefore form an important part of the author’s material, and 
in so far at any rate as they represent the peculiar Gondi of Adilabad, they 
are published now for the first time. The author has concentrated primarily 
on Gond mythology, and the elaborate ritual based upon it, since he regards 
this part of Gond culture as rapidly disintegrating. Nevertheless it still 
flourishes in the remote valleys of Adilabad where the complex Gond ritual is 
‘still performed in the traditional manner. 

Part 111 deals with the annual cycle. First the preparation for the sowing 
of the crops at the beginning of the hot season ; then the rains with the sowing 
itself; and finally the cool season with the harvest and the dancing and 
festivities that accompany it. 

Only those who have worked in the field among primitive tribes will fully 
realize the assiduous labour and the meticulous industry which is needed to 
produce a record of this kind. But apart from that much literary skill has gone 
into presenting us, as this work does, with a vivid, convincing, and alluring 
picture of the life of a typical Gond tribe. The volume is profusely illustrated 
by four maps and plans, by thirty-three excellent drawings in line by Mr. D. D. 
Chitale, and by ninety of the author’s admirable photographs. One looks 
forward with pleasant anticipation to the publication of Book IT, and backward 
with much gratification on Book I. 

J. H. HUTTON. 
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Canon BOUDDHIQUE PALI (Tipitaka), texte et traduction. Suttapitaka, Dighans- 
kaya. Tome I, Fascicule 1. Par Jules BLOCH, JEAN FILLIOZAT, Lovis 
Renou. pp. vi 97. Paris: Librairie d'Amérique et d'Orient, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1949. 22s. 7d. 


In starting with the Digha Nekaya, the volume under consideration follows 
an ancient tradition in the arrangement of the Pali scriptures. The first thirteen 
suttas of the Dtgha (of which this fasciculus gives the first three in the Pal 
reckoning) form a connected whole, a self-contamed division. This is clear not 
only from their contents, but also from a comparison with the Chinese Dirgha- 
gama. 

The twelve suttas following upon the introductory and programmatic’ 
Brahmajala all have as their topic the proclamation of the Buddhist tragyividya 
(alias prajfid), which forms the consummation of the supernormal psychic 
achievements of the Perfect Man (arahant) and which counters the brahmanic 
knowledge of the three Vedas with its own triad: (i) the knowledge of the 
remembrance of one’s former abodes ; (ii) the knowledge of the shifting from 
and coming into existence of beings, and (iii) the knowledge of the extirpation 
of sinful tendencies (Pali &savä) in oneself. 

Both from their controversial speculative content and from the order in 
which they appear in the Dighanskaya (differing from the arrangement of the 
Chinese Dirghágama), it is evident that these thirteen suttas in their present 
form are late. The same inference may be drawn from the “ please yourself " 
title of the Brahmajala Sutta. When Ananda asks the Buddha, “ What shall 
we call this discourse?” the answer is, “ You may take it to be ‘ net of 
advantage ’, or ° net of the Dhamma’, or ° net of Brahma’ (° Brahman ’, ed.), 
or ° of heresy ' (detthe), or ° the unsurpassed conquest in battle '." 

Although Rhys Davids’ text (Pali Text Society, 1890) made many improve- 
ments upon the previous French (Grimblot) text (1876), it still contained many 
flaws and inaccuracies. The Cambodian readings as adopted by M. Renou 
throw much light on the original constitution of the Pali text. I have selected 
a few examples from the first three suttas for comparison between the Pali 
Text Society's edition and the new one :— 


P.T.S. (R) 
text Renow 
page. para. 


9 19  khetta-vijja (R) (Rh.D. khatta-). 

9 20 kannika-lakkhana: R. “‘ signes des betes à longues oreilles "' 
(Rh.D. follows the Sumangala in reading “ earrings ", 
which is evidently out of place here. The exact meaning 
of kanmka is still not clear, from the context it is almost 
certainly some sort of living creature. Could it perhaps be 
an example of haplology and represent kannakuä °“ ear- 
wig” ?) 
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PTS. (R). 
text 
page. para 
19 32 sati(mussati): R. translates “mémoire” (rightly), as against 


Rh.D.’s “ gelf-possession ”. 
49 92 R. chambhitattam, “ stupeur ” (Rh.D. chambi-). 
62 102  pacchäjäto (sic R. and Grimblot as v. 1.) as against Rh.D. 
x d paccajato (which seems to be the better reading) R. 
translates rightly “ revenu à la naissance ". 

71 126 darabharanaya, Rh.D.: R. reads dara-, but translates rightly 
“ pour les parures de sa femme ” (Rh.D. “to maintain a 
wife ”). 

84. 138 vimuttasmim vimuttam iti fanam hoti: so both R. and 
Rh.D., taking vimuttam as equal to vimutti. A variant 
reading vimuttamhi == vimutt'amhi would seem to be 

preferable to “ vimuttam iti ”. 

86 189 khata upahata. R. translates “frappé, abattu ” ; Rh.D. 
“ deeply affected, touched in heart". 

92 148 R. has the interesting reading ukkäka for the traditional (and 
orthodox) reading (also Rh.D.) okkaka. 

93 149 tadagge: R.“ depuis ce jour" ; Rh.D. “ that is the reason 
why ”. 

95 152 The obscure “ bhavam Gotamo brümetü ti” seems to be a 

i soribe’s metathesis for °“ bhavam Gotamo brütu me ti” 
(Rh.D. has brümetu, R. brütü ti). 

One small criticism: the French editors’ joining of enclitic and other 
particles to their respective bases without graphically marking the liaison is a 
little awkward for European readers [e.g. hidam kecime idäham soham paneke 
taññevettha (tvam yev’ ettha)] But the fashion of using small initial letters 
throughout, even for proper names, is to be commended. 

With the present volume the courageous editors have launched a con- 
siderable undertaking, in which we must wish them every success. 


DOROTHY A. L, STEDE. 


THE Malays: A CULTURAL History. By Sir RICHARD WriwsrEDT. Revised 
edition. pp. vi, 198; pl. 8. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. 
15s. ` 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work published originally in 1945 
at Singapore. Designed mainly for the general reader, it comes at an opportune 
moment when the political future of Malaya presents a perplexing puzzle. Not 
so long ago it was confidently asserted that there has never been a race less 
politically minded or less interested in economic development than the Malays, 
Now all that is changed, and a Malay national consciousness is fast developing. 
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With the political question, however, this interesting book is not directly con- 
cerned, Nevertheless, in tracing the history of Malay culture and assessing 
its values, a concern for political and economic justice for the people who have 
produced it has obviously not been without its influence on the writer. Thus 
the chapter on Economic Systems culminates in an acute and thought-provoking 
analysis of the effects of British protection in which Sir Richard sets forth the 
main reasons why the Malay has lagged behind European, Indian, and Chinese 
in the economic development of his country. They are not, he writes, “ the 
laziness of which he is too readily accused, but a failure to specialize and a 
failure to acquire and realize the importance of capital.” And it is worthy of 
note that the convincing evidence adduced in support of this thesis provides 
a valuable pointer to the lines along which attempts to deal with this urgent 
problem must proceed. 

Although the book starts with a preliminary survey of the origin and early 
migrations of the Malays, it is hardly a history in the usually accepted sense 
of the term, for it does not thereafter proceed by well-defined stages onwards 
through the centuries towards the present time, It is a series of independent 
essays on such subjects as Beliefs and Religion, Social Systems, Political 
Systems, Legal Systems, Economic Systems, Literature, and Arts and Crafts. 
The treatment naturally differs with each subject, so that while in some the 
historical process is demonstrated, in others the method is rather that of 
looking backward from the present and tracing surviving customs and practices 
to their historical origins. Thus the historical student, anxious to obtain a 
comprehensive view of a particular period, e.g. the period of Hindu civilization, 
will have to visit each chapter in turn, and even then in some will find that his 
own particular point of view has not been catered for. 

In so comparatively short a book there must inevitably be much com- 
pression, much arbitrary selection, and no two people would agree on the 
manner in which this process should be carried out. Sir Richard Winstedt 
writes in his own way about what interests him; and the reader, while 
fascinated and sometimes delighted, is left, if he is a student, with much to 
ask in the way of clarification and amplification. This is particularly true 
of the book’s treatment of economic history. Such important subjects as the 
history of Indian trade with the peninsula, the activities of the Bugis, and the 
old tin industry before the coming of the Chinese as miners, are referred to 
only by a few telling examples, from which, however, it is impossible to build 
up 8 coherent picture, while the Portuguese and Dutch efforts to maintain a 
commercial monopoly, -especially in the tin trade, receive only the briefest 


- reference. 


Sometimes one suspects that Sir Richard is deliberately tantalizing, Thus, 
after a vivid description of old Minangkabau matrilineal customs, he concludes 
the chapter with the intriguing remark: “ British bureaucracy has scotched 
but certainly not killed the perfect pattern of democracy which the Minang- 
kabaus of Negri Sembilan cherish.” In the course of the next chapter he 
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explains that until the British came the Minangkabau democracy suffered 
from two serious defects, the turbulence-of minorities, which “ always broke 
away and created civil strife ”, and the anarchy of the big territorial chiefs, whom 
the British sought to restrain by creating the “ Council of the Nine States ". 
One realizes then that his remark at the end of the previous chapter was not 
a dark hint at the blighting effects of bureaucracy upon an ideal society. 

The essays on Beliefs and Religion and on Literature are, for all their 
compression, quite excellent introductions to their subjects; one could not 
wish for better. . 

Finally, as this is a book that all students of Malay history will need to 
use, a fuller and more analytical index would have been a boon, as well as a 
more exact system of references to authorities. 


D. G. E. HALL, 


Tex Book or Cao. By W. LIEBENTHAL. (Monumenta Serica, Monograph 
XIII. pp. xvi, 195. Peking: Catholic University, 1948. 


The chief substance of this work is a translation of a group of short treatises 
by Seng Chao, a young disciple of Kumarajiva. But Liebenthal has presented 
this material with such a wealth of discussion and annotation that the whole 
work serves as a stimulating introduction to the study of early Chinese 
Buddhism. An historical background is provided in the introduction and in 
subsequent references in the notes, but as Liebenthal himself states it is in the 
philosophical aspect that he is chiefly interested, and for critical appreciation 
the best part of his work are the Notes and Comments on Seng Chao’s 
Philosophy (pp. 16-46). The translations also include letters that passed 
between Seng Chao at Ch‘ang-An and Liu I-Mm at Lu-Shan JÉ IH. This latter 
place (in Hunan) had been founded by Hui-yüan, who initiated the Pure Land 
Sect, and these two places, Ch‘ang-An and Lu-Shan were the two most 
important centres of Buddhism in China of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
These letters not only show us the reaction of his contemporaries to his writings 
and give Seng Chao the occasion to elaborate his points more fully, but they 
also give close insight into the kind of intellectual activity that must have been 
characteristic of the beginnings of Buddhism in China. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the speculative thought of Chao himself 
as expressed in the three most important treatises, ‘‘ On Prajna not Cognizant,” 
* On Emptiness of the Unreal,” and “ On Immutability of Things." It seems 
that he must typify the very best of Chinese Buddhism. Finding in a foreign 
doctrine what seemed the true mould within which to shape his own religious 
life, he pours into it those of his native traditions which had already become 
part of his thought. Surely this in short is the answer to the question whether 
he might be Buddhist or Taoist, orthodox or heretic. It is not unusual for 
mystica to appear heretical to their co-religionists, for while they claim that 
true insight transcends any formulation that might be attempted, they never- 
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theless, hke Chao, do sometimes attempt it, and then can only express them- 
selves in just the most suitable philosophical patterns (using this word in the 
sense given by Liebenthal on p. 17) that are to hand. But even then they use 
their terms with such reservation that they cannot but fail to satisfy the 
requirements of a philosopher, who is normally seeking a precise order of ideas 
and perhaps also wishing to establish a fixed orthodoxy. It 1s this tendency 
that accounts for the difficulties of the Lu-Shan community in understanding 
Chao’s treatise “ On Prajna not Cognizant”. “ Forget about the words," 
says Chao, but they can scarcely do this while they still seek verbal precision ; 
and there can be small hope of attainmg this precision if, “ though there are a 
thousand different ways of expressing the truth, they are not inconsistent with 


each other” (p. 52). This is good Madhyamaka doctrine. Aryadeva says: 


“ As being and non-being, as both being and non-being, and as the absence of 
both, even thus may it be taught, just as anything may serve as a medicine, 
depending upon the kind of sickness (Catuhsataka, vin, 20) ”. 

With such a one as this it might seem impertinent to inquire whether in any 
particular statement he is more Taoist or more Buddhist, but it is the solution 
of this problem which is the chief theme of Liebenthal’s attendant discussion. 
Perhaps he has succeeded best by remaining in the last resort non-committal, 
and 1 suppose that Seng Chao himself would have said yes to all the questions 
listed in note 270 at the foot of p. 71, or else the reply would have depended 
upon the nature of the questioner. It seems quite certain, however, that the 
idea of shen mh and the benevolent activity of the sage, which is elaborated 
in this section, go in scope far beyond the corresponding attribution of 
benevolence to the bodhisattva. He may use his skill in means (upäyakausalya) 
to lead beings to the truth, but not to control the workings of the universe. 
This idea or something very similar to it develops indeed in later Indian 
Buddhism. But this does not affect Seng Chao who here remains quite true 
to his own traditions. 

The second treatise “ On Emptiness of the Unreal" presents the happiest 
conjunction of Buddhist and Chinese conceptions. In spite of Liebenthal’s 
footnote 219 (p. 59) I wonder whether it is not true to say that the Madhya- 
makas know a third principle beyond paramartha and samvrtti, namely sunyata 
itself or, in terms of practical experience, the state of trance itself in which the 
two are known as one. This is actually confirmed by Candrakirti in his com- 
mentary on Aryadeva’s Jfidnasdrasamuccaya: “It is established as ‘ free of 
being ’, samvrttt : it is also free of non-being, paramürtha, and it ıs free from 
the absence of both.” (Tibetan only available, Narthang Tanjur mDo xviii 
folio 33 a 2: kun rdzob tu yod pa rnam pa spans pa Les bya ba hdi grub bo/ don 
dam par ni med pa yan spans la gnyss ka ma yin pa yan spans so.) 

It is in the third treatise “ On Immutability of Things " that Seng Chao is 
at his most brilliant. As Liebenthal says, the basic theory seems at first to be 
Sarvastivada, but it is something more. Through his mystical insight he 
raises the moment to a condition of eternity and we have a view of time which 
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seems all but the same as that of Christian medieval philosophy. In this 
respect 1 note Liebenthal’s warning at the foot of p. 19. 

When one has attempted to make distinctions between what may be Chinese 
or Buddhist or original, it is-interesting to observe how the ideas of one tradition 
are paralleled quite independently in another. Thus one might comment on 
the similarity between the ideas of cht HX and yung JH (p. 83) on the one hand, 
Hinyata and vikalpa on the other (defined as they are in the second chapter of 
Stcherbatsky’s translation from the Madhyäntavibhanga Discourse, Brbliotheka 
Buddhica, xxx), or between chth #8 and shen #h (p. 71) on the one hand and 
prajna and upaya on the other. Liebenthal draws attention to the fact that 
Chao refers to Hinayàna samadhi in terms of Taoist meditation, “like dry 
wood,” and it is interesting to find a later Buddhist writer in India who 
condemns it in similar terms: ‘‘ He becomes rigid because his meditation 
conduces to a state of insensitivity ” (Advayavajrasamgraha, p. 25) and this 
was already a criticism of Yoga against Vaisesika practice, for their meditation 
was “like a stone" (Sarvasiddhäntasamgraha, p. 28). 

It is his ability to express the substance of the new doctrine with the still 
active terminology of the old which gives vitality to Chao’s Buddhism. A 
strange doctrine which is just restated in strange thought-forms may appear 
as dry as bones. But when that which was first foreign and unknown is 
restated in terms of that which is living and known, then there will be true 
assimilation and active development. 

As for the actual translation, [ would wish that it preserved the refrain-like 
repetitions which seem to be such a characteristic of Seng Chao’s style. But 
this is small criticism when weighed against the care with which the text is 
presented, supported throughout with numerous footnotes and by several 
appendices which discuss the early sects of Chinese Buddhism in general and 
other problems relevant to our text. Seng Chao must indeed have been a great 
mind and Liebenthal has done great service in presenting him so fully. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE. 


NAM, AN ANCIENT LANGUAGE OF THE SINO-TIBETAN BORDERLAND: Text, 
with Introduction, Vocabulary, and Linguistic Studies. By F. W. Tuomas., 
pp. xii, 469; 10 facsimile plates and sketch map. London: Published for 
the Philological Society by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 


In this important work'is presented all that is known of a language formerly 
spoken in the Koko-nor region of Ch‘inghai province. Knowledge of the 
language depends, apart from what may be learnt from scanty fragments of 
other works, on a fairly extensive manuscript, itself incomplete, from the 
Tunhuang library. The circumstances of its discovery, and Chinese writing 
on the obverse, allow the determination of its date as about the end of the 
eighth century. Professor Thomas had already made public & preliminary 
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note on Nam in an article in 19391; the present work was prepared by 1941, 
but its appearance was delayed by wartime conditions; the same circum- 
stances, probably, deprived the author of aid in its elucidation from recent 
publications of Professor Wên which appeared in the same period. 

The work falls into three well-defined parts: “ Introduction À ” gives all 
that is to be found in Tibetan records regarding the Nam and their habitat, 
with much material from Chinese sources on the peoples known as Chiang 
or Ti, with whom Professor Thomas identifies the Nam. In “ Introduction B ” 
we have a description of the manuscript and a transcription, followed by 
analysis of the text with a view to recovery of the structural principles of the 
language and the meanings of individual words. 170 pages are devoted to 
a vocabulary, with reference to the discussion of the words in the Introduction. 
The author has essayed an interpretation of the text, without, however, 
reaching the point where a connected translation was possible ; nevertheless, 
the partial success, unaided by direct clues to the subject matter, was no mean 
feat. It was reasonable to suppose that an unknown language written in 
Tunhuang in the eighth century would be found to be of Tibeto-Burman 
type; this being assumed, the somewhat rigid sentence formation of these 
languages assisted in identifying parts of speech. Further light came from the 
discovery that the work was in verse with a pronounced caesura generally 
following an adverbial particle. These facts, and a few lines with Tibetan 
translation, were all the material at hand; further progress hung on minute 
analysis of the text, to which Professor Thomas has brought much ingenuity. 
Comparisons with Tibetan vocabulary and, equally important, with Tibetan 
metaphor and idiom, and a careful collation of lines in which similar phrases 
occur, are followed by exammation of passages containing parallel or anti- 
thetical phrases. Thus is built up a body of results large enough to afford 
a general outline of the work—an account, in the form of animal allegory, of 
Nam history—and an outline of Nam grammar. Limits are set by a number 
of factors ; vocabulary is restricted in range (the personal pronouns seem not 
to occur, and no numeral is certainly identified) ; the multiplicity of variants 
of most of the words leaves us in serious doubt as to the sounds intended ; 
and close resemblance of some words to Tibetan equivalents, contrasting with 
divergence in other cases, raises the suspicion of Tibetan literary influence on 
the Nam text. It may be true (p. 117) that “ the Nam language was not being 
written in- Tibetan characters for the first time", but the conclusion of an 
orthographical norm in Nam from corrections of spellings in the text lacks 
cogency ; not only does it leave unexplained the many uncorrected variants, 
but the occurrence of corrections may be otherwise accounted for, e.g. by 
divergent opinions as to representation of a sound not exactly identical with 


1 F. W. Thomas, “ The Nam Language,” JRAS., 1939. 

3 Wên Yu, ‘ A Tentative Classification of the Ch‘iang Languages in North-Western Szechwan,” 
Studia Serica, ii, 1941; “ Phonology of the Ch‘iang Language," ibidem, iii, 1948 ; ditto (another 
dialect), v, 1945, : 
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any in Tibetan. From the large extension and (apparently) capricious omission 
of h- we may conclude that it represents a prefix slurred in the way of dis- 
appearance; or that the writer was embarrassed in the effort to represent 
initial sounds not tallying precisely with any represented by the Tibetan 
&lphabet,—h- being used, in other words, as a diacritic. In favour of the 
latter alternative is the same lavish use of k- in one of the MSS. of a Chinese 
text in Tibetan writing," where a prefix is, of course, out of the question. But 
the many cases of alternatives like rah, hrah, grah, all meaning “ place” 
(p. 312), show that the former cannot be excluded. Doubtless, the alphabet 
had been occasionally used to record Nam ; but the facts do not support the 
view that there had been intelligent adaptation of it to the Nam sounds. 

The large amount of consistent result obtained in decipherment in itself 
validates the methods. Phonetically (under reserve because of the imperfectly 
fitting script), Nam does not differ greatly from Classical Tibetan—less so, 
perhaps, than modern Lhasa Tibetan—but it allows combinations which 
Tibetan avoids. It is in vocabulary that it diverges most widely; a feature 
of this language family already commented on by Grant Brown.? The amount 
of modern Ch‘iang vocabulary published is regrettably meagre; but so far 
as it goes it confirms in many particulars Professor Thomas's results, where 
there is no Tibetan corresponding root to be found, or where the root has 
developed along different semantic and phonetic lines in the two languages. 

In the large section devoted to etymology we come to its most debatable 
portion. “Chinese influence ” is somewhat too readily called in to explain 
phonetic and syntactic differences from Tibetan, as in Hai-fan generally 
(pp. 63, 88, 98). The instance on p. 88 is especially unfortunate: not only is 
the use of “one ten" common in most of the Tibeto-Burman languages of 
Burma and Assam, beyond the reach of Chinese, but it extends into Austro- 
asiatic : Palaung u: kær, Khasi i pheu, etc. The idiom is in fact more character- 
istic of Austroasiatic than even of Chinese, where °“ one" is more often than 
not omitted; and it is more readily understandable that Chinese should 
have taken up the usage from the populations which it absorbed than that it 
should have been borrowed across a linguistic frontier by peoples whose use of 
Chinese was occasional only. Still more strongly must the improbability of 
external influence in phonetic development be urged ; in such cases it is the 
alien language which is affected. 

It is stated (p. 372) that “ the phonology of Nam may be treated to a great 
extent by mere reference to Tibetan”. To a great extent indeed, but not 
completely ; for Classical Tibetan had already departed in important respects 
from the common language, principally (i) by loss of distinction of vowel length, 
retained by most other Tibeto-Burman languages 3 (and possibly by Nam, for 


1 F. W. Thomas, S. Miyamoto, and G. L. M. Olauson, “ A Chinese Mahayana Catechism in 
Tibetan and Chinese Letters," JRAS., 1929. 

* R. Grant Brown, ** The Kadus of Burma,” p. 11, BSOS., i, 1920. 

3 R. Shafer, “ The Vooslism of Sino-Tibetan," JAOS., 1941, p. 27, 
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many of the duplicated final vowels, pp. 368 et seqq., may be so read), and 
(ii) by palatalization of initial consonants and consequential action on initial 
groups and following vowels. Tibetan grammarians in not listing l- and r- as 
prefixes were to a large degree right; for it is beyond question that often 
l- before a dental (or palatalized dental, as Tib. js “ flea”? ~ Chin hli, Nung 
(sa-) li, Burmese Alé:, etc.) comes first only by metathesis. The true prefix 
here was the dental; and it is noteworthy that to the series whereby Tib. id-, 
h-, etc., answer to plain l- of other languages, there corresponds, where velar or 
labial prefixes are applied, not transposed L, but -z-, again answering to 
Common T.-B. 1 (more properly lj, for the combinations bl-, gl-, chiefly before 
back vowels, are stable). We see the same alternation within Tibetan itself in 
béens-pa ~ lan-ba “ to rise”. 

To find a common original from which all variants for." four " (g-, l-, d-, 
etc.) can derive, Professor Thomas would work with “bldyr, which seems too 
complicated to be probable, consisting (since ld-, so far as we know, arises only 
from *dl-) of a root with two prefixes: *b-d-ly*. The general consideration that 
with other numerals there is no uniformity of prefixes among T.-B. languages 
is far more fatal to this reconstruction: “ six" e.g., apart from phonetically 
attrite forms, shows t- in most dialects, including Tibetan; k- in Kachin, 
Burmese, Kadu, etc.; p- m Haka and Lai; s- in Empéo and Angami. It is 
certainly possible to derive Nam Aldyi “four ”, from *bidyi, but economy of 
hypothesis favours the view that only the root *lji is the common heritage, 
and that Nam at an earlier period preferred d- to Tib. b-, whence *d-lji > *ldji 
> dy. If k- should represent the vestige of a second prefix, the Nam form 
may equate with Jyarung wdi, Jyarung w- regularly answering to Tib b-. 
The d- forms in some Naga dialects (for the Nagas are not a linguistic group 
and exhibit all developments of this word) may be similarly explained. 

This view, that we have in Nam Aldyi a metathesized dental prefix, is 
contradicted by implication on pp. 209-210, particularly in regard to Tib. dgu 
“ nine ", He has support in Jyarung (kuy-) gu: for saying that Tibetan alone 
of the northern languages has a dental prefix here; but “six”, Tib. drug, 
must have this prefix, though not indicated in the script. The Nam word is 
not identified, but Jyarung has (ku:)tok, and Ch'iang stsəu (? > *s-t-ruk). 
So also “ bear ” (noun) is Jyarung twom, retaining, as does Miri, the prefix of 
Tib. dom, lost or replaced in most dialects. Nor can the testimony of the 
southern languages be so lightly dismissed ; Nung of the Lolo-Burmese group 
is especially archaic in preserving Tibetan prefixes: "Tib. bred-pa, “ fear", 
~ N. phare; Tib. slob-pa “learn ”, N, falap; Tib. zla-ba “ moon ”, N. fola, 
etc.; and Nung has tharu for Tib. drug, tags for Tib. dgu. It is not easy to 
explain the variety of prefixes otherwise than by supposing that they were at 
most loosely attached to stems when the languages dispersed ; but the evidence 
for the dental prefix, at least secondarily, in Hsi-hsia, is more plentiful than 


18. N. Wolfenden, “ Notes on the Jyarung Dialect of Eastern Tibet," T'oung Pao, 1086. Cf. 
however, R. Shafer, in BSL, xlvi, 1950, 
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Professor Thomas would allow.! It had a wide extension in the east, and the 
many cases in which Nam ld answers to ld in Tibetan (or to Tib. £) cast doubt 
on the many suggested equations Nam ld- ~ Tib. hd, gd, etc. on pp. 317-323. 

Nor can Nam Alkyañ (variant hglyan, p. 354) correspond directly to Tib. 
rkyan °“ wild ass”, The equation can be saved only by supposing substitution 
of 1 for r in Nam (suggested in final position, .م‎ 354), or of r for 1 in Tibetan. 
We have some instances to show how *krj- developed in Tibetan, and we must 
go back to this if Nam lky- and gly- are equivalents: Tib. b-rgyad “ eight", 
— Burm. hraé, Lai, ete., rjat, Jyarung worjet, argue original *b-g-ryat. Here 
also we have doublets in Tibetan, if hgrul-ba, hgro-ba, hgrod-pa, all indicating 
progression, can be connected with rgyu-ba; cf. also bgrad-pa “ open wide”, 
and rgya “ extent”, We may provisionally conclude that in *gry-, *kry- the 
[j] induced metathesis, and that the prefix was g-, k-. The doublet rwa “ horn, 
corner”: grwa “corner, school" (cf. Bur. khrus “ horn" ~ Dafla Aru:) is of 
interest in this connection. 

On p. 37 Professor Thomas derives Tib. bas “ done with, finished ", from 
byed-pa, making it a by-form of aorist byas. But it is easier to assume one 
more Indian loan in Tibetan than to explain the southward journey of this 
colloquialism against the stream of cultural influence, although bas has shown 
great capacity for travel, being found as an Indian loan in Swahili, e.g. The 
explanation of the y in the aorist form (as a “ phonetic accretion’, as in 
mye = me) is similarly unhappy. Proto-Tibetan, like Proto-Chinese, seems 
to have had many stems with semi-vowel between initial and main vowel. 
Some early spellings still show this, but the y was afterwards lost, often after 
affecting the main vowel or initial or both. The [j] of mye “ fire ’’, is met with 
` again in Lushai mji- (in compounds), and in Rengma anji (where 1t has changed 
the initial). In Tib. m$^ or myth, “ name", evidence is stronger; forms in 
-an and -iy are almost equally common: Bur. matt, Lhota omji, Mongsen Ao 
(te-)niy, and Lisu mje can all be satisfied by *mjan, with the added advantage 
of approaching Archaic Chinese *m'en.2 This theory involves less phonetic 
difficulty than does Shafer’s, that [i] was the original vowel and [a] derivative 3; 
and only the yodicization theory explains the interchange m- ~ p-. Similarly, 
it is unnecessary to call on a not very obvious association of ideas to explam 
(in Tibetan as well as Nam) sfian for the usual sñiù ‘ heart" ; we have Maru 
nak, Bur. hnac,* against many 4- forms. The common ancestor may be *spay, 
or, better, *snjar or *snlay. 

Professor Thomas reposes ayer confidence in Laufer, whose etymologies 
and Chinese readings show him to have been imperfectly equipped on that side. 


18, N. Wolfenden, “ On the Prefixes and Finals of Bi-Hia," JRAS., 1934. 

* B. Karigren, Grammata Serica, no. 826. 

3 R. Shafer, “ The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan,” p. 20, JAOS., 1941. 

t For the final occlusive in Burmese and Maru, seo Shafer, op. oit., 1940, p. 311. On the 
Chinese side, MIL; tay ' kernel, core”, may be compared. It is not included by Karlgren, op. oit., 
under no. 730, but an Archaic * yay may surely be reconstructed. 
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In only one case has this reliance actually misled him; the word masuo on 
p. 246, must be inverted to $uoma,! so that the etymology fails. 

The kl- forms of the word for “tiger” in Tibeto-Burman seem‏ :132 .م 
to come from Austroasiatic, where they are universal in the chief languages.‏ 
Miao cho (tfo), found in all dialects, can hardly come from Chinese, Arch. *xo,‏ 
and, if borrowed, appears most reasonably to be connected (like Palaung she)‏ 
with Tai type sya. Austroasiatic and certain T.-B. languages (e.g. Angami,‏ 
Ao, Lhota, Red Karen) bring “tiger” and ‘“ leopard” under one generic‏ 
name; Pwo po “ tiger ", can hardly be separated from Lai po: lai “ leopard ”.‏ 

The author suggests Chinese origins for four words identified in Nam. 
Nam. hwañ may be Chinese (Ancient) jiwan “ king, rule” (p. 245), and dan 
“city”, Ancient Chinese 3'eg, though it is difficult to explain a tenuis initial 
so early, Such culture-words are those most likely to be borrowed. But it is 
difficult to believe that Nam had to go to Chinese for a word for “ woman ” 
(p. 343), or for “in, at" (p. 195). The former appears under much the same 
form in Austroasiatic (Khmer neay, Chuan Miao pan) and Tai (Ahom nyy, 
etc.), but seems to be without correlates in T.-B. An origin in both Chinese 
and Nam, if the identification be accepted, from a common Austroasiatic 
substratum is more plausible than a direct loan. 

These criticisms detract, however, in only a small measure from the value 
of a most valuable work of scholarship ; though much minute examination of 
the results is necessary before any part of the Nam language can be regarded 
as secure gain, it will be a useful point of departure in future investigations of 
T.-B. origins. 

R. À. D. Forresr, 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE: An Essay ON rrs NATURE’ AND History. By 
BERNHARD KARLGREN. pp. vi, 122. New York: The Ronald Press Co. 
1949. $3.50. 


The Chinese Language is a title of very wide scope, as may be realized if we 
compare this work with Mr. R. A. D. Forrest’s recently published book bearing 
the same title. That is largely devoted to the phonetic development of ancient, 
medieval, and modern Chinese through various dialects, whereas Professor 
Karlgren prefers to take a brief but comprehensive survey of the main features 
that distinguish the language as a whole. Thus it forms a useful supplement 
to his Sound and Symbol in Chinese, which is mostly concerned with the 
evolution of the script. At the outset, it seems desirable that some fixed nomen- 
clature should be generally adopted for the three main stages in the evolution 
of Chinese characters, or "graphs", as Karlgren prefers to call them. 
“ Pictogram ” is a convenient term for the few hundred simple pictures with 
which the written language started. The word “ ideogram " (or “ ideograph ”’) 

1 B. Laufer, “ The Si-Hia Language,” T'owsg Pao, 1916; and Wolfenden’s oorreotion in 
note 4 to his “ Prefixes and Consonantel Finals in the Si-Hia Language ", JRAS., 1934. 
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is often incorrectly used for any sort of Chinese character. It should be 
reserved for those which serve to express some single idea by the combination 
of two or more objects. The third and by far the largest group of characters 
may be called “ phonograms ". That part of the character which gives a clue 
to the sound is the “ phonetic ”, that which gives a clue to the sense is the 
“ gignific ", which is a more appropriate name than “ radical ". 

In his first chapter, Professor Karlgren discusses the dictionary of the first 
great palaeographer Hsü Shén of the Han dynasty, and is able to explain the 
origin of several of his mistakes. He was misled simply because he lacked the 
means that we now possess of discovering the true pronunciation of certain 
characters in ancient times. The ingenious process, only recently elaborated, 
of reconstructing the early language of China is here described with the minimum 
of technical jargon, yet even so it will not be found easy reading without some 
previous study of Chinese phonetics. Among other valuable results these new 
methods actually enable us to recite the songs and ballads of the Shth Ching 
with the pronunciation that was in use when they were first composed, thus 
restoring no small part of their original charm; for this rediscovered sound 
system has turned out to be far richer than any we find in the modern 
vernaculars. 

It was the gradual simplification of sounds that gave rise to the astonishing 
number of homophones in Chinese, and this necessitated the wholesale intro- 
duction of binomes like k‘an-chien (look-see) into common speech. The written 
language, on the other hand, being fundamentally divorced from sound, was 
able to remain as rigidly terse as ever. Since intercourse with the West began, 
many attempts have been made to shed this “ antediluvian and unwieldy 
script ” (as it appears to outsiders) in favour of simple alphabetic writing, but 
so far without success. The truth is that in making such a change the Chinese 
would stand to lose much more than they could hope to gain; for not only 
does this “ extraordinary Esperanto" make intercommunication possible 
throughout the whole of an immense country, but being quite unaffected by 
changes in prounciation it also throws open the whole field of Chinese literature 
to readers at the present day. It also has certain disadvantages, of course. 
Having to do without inflexions of any kind, Chinese is necessarily less clear 
and precise than our Western languages, and a number of verbal relationships 
can only be understood from the context, or from a sort of acquired feeling 
for the way in which sentences are made up. It is interesting to learn that 
these obstacles to clarity of expression, as Karlgren is able to prove by convincing 
evidence, were far less serious in very early times; for homonyms were then 
comparatively few, and there must have been richly varied word bodies with 
a great number of initials, vowels, diphthongs, and final consonants. The 
language had not yet become isolating, there were large word families deriving 
from a common stem, and sometimes stem variations expressing purely 
grammatical categories. 

Professor Karlgren concludes with a few words of wisdom on any attempt 
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to estimate the difficulty of learning Chinese. It all depends, of course, on 
what one means by “ learning Chinese ". If one’s goal is simply to be able to 
converse in one or other of the modern dialects, there is not much difficulty 
about it. But to master the written language so as to be able to delve into the 
treasures of Chinese literature is undoubtedly a formidable task which demands 
long experience and extensive reading. Unlike some lesser authorities, he 
evidently attaches little importance to the study of such grammatical rules as 
have been laboriously excogitated by foreigners to be fastened round the neck 
of this most obstinate of languages. 
LIONEL GILES. 
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AOTA ORIENTALIA. Ediderunt Societates Orientales Batava, Danica, Norvegica, 
Svecica. Redigenda curavit K. Grønbech. Vol. XXI. Parsi. Copenhagen, 
1950. 


We welcome the reappearance of this important journal, after & break in 
publication caused by the war. As before, it is supported by the Oriental 
Societies of Denmark, Holland, and Norway, to which Sweden has now been 
added by the fusion of Professor H. S. Nyberg’s Le Monde Oriental. The present 
number contains an account of the life and work of Professor Sten Konow, 
former editor and co-founder of the journal, by G. Morgenstierne ; 
J. H. Kramers, Une tradition & tendance manichéenne (la “ mangeuse de 
verdure "); J. Gonda, Sanskrit bhagini-, “sœur” (derived from bhaga- in the 
sense of “ vulva”); G. Morgenstierne, Svásä and bhagini in Modern Indo- 
Aryan; J. Pedersen, The Phoœnecian Inscription of Karatepe; E. Sjóberg, 
ON 12 und WIN "2 im Hebraischen und Aramaischen. 

J. BROUGE. 


A GUDE To TURKISH AREA STUDY. By Jon KrNGsrgy BIRGE. pp. xu, 240 ; 
table. Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, Committee 
on Near Eastern Studies, 1949. $3. 


This book, of bibliographical character, has grown out of the specialized 
U.S. Army training programme of 1943-44. The author has tried to achieve 
three aims—to give some introductory information about the various aspects 
of Turkish life, to indicate briefly the present condition of studies in these 
different fields, and, lastly, to refer the reader to fuller sources of information. 
Since the work is intended, primarily, to serve the needs of students who know 
no Turkish, references are given only to books written in the languages of 
Western Europe. 

The scope of the book is wide, for its thirteen chapters range from geography 
and population through language, history, and commerce to education, 
religion, and art. To these are added a list of all books mentioned in the text, 
a genealogical table of the Ottoman rulers, and a chronology of Turkish history. 

Although criticism is disarmed by the fact that the author, as we are told, 
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has been unable to revise his work and bring it up to date, it is impossible to 
pass over the grave omissions (e.g. W. Barthold, Zwölf Vorlesungen tiber die 
Geschichte der Türken Miticlasiens, Berlin, 1935) and errors (e.g. the Ottoman 
house is descended from Alp Arslan ! the victory of Kósedagh is attributed to 
Jenghiz Khan, the second battle of Kossova, of 1448, is won by the Hungarians !) 
which tend to obscure how much effort and care Dr. Birge has given to his very 
difficult. task. 
V. J. Parry. 


Taèmes gr Motirs prs MILLE et UNE Nurrs. Essai de Classification. By 
Nra Eissterr. pp. 243. Beyrouth, 1949. 


In this careful study, Dr. Elisséeff has done a self-sacrificing work of great 
importance, not only to folklorists, to whom he modestly presents his results, 
but also to all students of the life and language of the Near East. The copious 
notes with which the English translations of Lane and Burton are enriched 
indicate how much these entertaining stories have to tell usabout thedaily habits, 
the beliefs, and superstitions, the long-forgotten sites in Cairo, Baghdad, and 
Basra, and countless other matters of importance to the sociologist and historian. 

‘To France we owe the discovery of these stories. Antoine Galland first 
introduced them to the West m the twelve volumes he began to publish in 
1704; before his work was finished translations appeared in London and 
Leipzig, to be followed soon after by Italian, Dutch, Danish, Russian, and 
Flemish versions. Despite its faults, Galland’s version will never be entirely 
replaced, and one is glad to have before one here the story of his life. 

Dr. Elisséeff discusses the work of his predecessors in trying to establish 
the origin of the collection, draws attention to the salient features in their 
analysis, and modestly and wisely refrains from expressing any very definite 
opinion on matters which can never be more than matters of opinion. 

The core of the book is the index of themes and motifs, To be exhaustive 
an index would need to be of inordinate length ; the*writer has condensed a 
great deal of extremely useful information into somewhat less than & hundred 
pages, and I for one thank him for giving me just the reference 1 needed for 
a forthcoming study. The index can be made to fit every edition and transla- 
tion of The Nights of importance by means of the concordance which follows it. 

Doubtless the author is right when he says (p. 47) that those stories which 
figure in the Hezar Efsane are not “ les fruits d'imaginations sémitiques " ; but 
we must not forget Lot's wife (Old Testament), the sabbath-breakers turned 
into apes (Quran), Isaf and Na’ila, the man and woman who were turned into 
stone images in the Ka'ba (Ibn Ishaq), when assigning limits to the imagination 
of the Semitic peoples. But this is a mere detail. 

To analyse, classify, and index-a work so large as Alf Layla is laborious 
and wearisome, and we cannot be too grateful to Dr. Elisséeff of the Institut 
Frangais de Damas for undertaking so arduous an enterprise, and for giving us 
the fruit of his labours. Ge: 


5-5 
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PARADIGMS AND EXEROISES IN SYRIAC Grammar. By TugopoREg H. ROBINSON. 
Third edition. pp. x, 148. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1949. 6s. 


Professor Robinson's handy little book, first published in 1915, has been 
invaluable to more than a generation of English-speaking students of Syriac. 
It makes the first steps in that elusive language intelligible and sure even for 
readers unacquainted with cognate Semitic tongues. To this third edition, 
Professor Robinson has appended a number of Addenda and Corrigenda to 
rectify the errors which creep all too easily into Syriac texts. 

It may be regretted that the “ Greek " vowel symbols are employed rather 
than the Nestorian points. Even Bar Hebraeus, devout Monophysite as he 
was, admitted the superiority of the Eastern system ; and its greater precision 
is of particular interest to the student of comparative Semitics. The use of the 
$'yame and other diacritical signs might perhaps have received ampler treat- 
ment, but this would probably have extended the work beyond its proper 
scope. For, as Professor Robinson declares in his Introduction, its aim is 
simplicity rather than completeness, and “ the sooner . . . students pass beyond 
the need of this book the more fully will its purpose be achieved ". Ita re-issue 
will be warmly welcomed as a sign of renewed interest in Syriac studies. 


J. B. SEGAL. 


JEWISH ARTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. By 
K. Sogwanz. pp. xii; [273]; pl. 48. New York: Philosophical] Library, 
1949. $4.75. 


Conservative Judaism has given little encouragement to the sculptor and 
painter. The emergence of the Jewish artist during the century and a half 
since the Ghetto walls began to crumble is all the more remarkable a 
phenomenon. The names of several Jews—Pissarro, Jozef Israels, and Max 
Liebermann in the nineteenth century; Modigliani, Soutine, Chagall, Max 
Weber, Jacob Epstein in the present century—are household words. Some 
promising artists perished in the holocaust of the last two decades. Even the 
concentration camps have left at least one vivid legacy of art in a volume of 
children’s drawings recently published in Israel. 

The existence of a specifically Jewish form of art has long been the subject 
of dispute, and Mr. Schwarz’s book, with its biographies of nearly fifty artists, 
will add fresh vigour to the argument. It cannot be denied that most Jewish 
artists have undergone experiences common to members of their people 
throughout the world. Mr. Schwarz shows how the tale of emotional disquiet 
against a background of physical repression is echoed in their paintings, their 
sculpture, even in the medallions which are little concerned with the portrayal 
of human behaviour. Yet the answer to the poser may be found elsewhere than 
in consideration of the artists and their work. Not the least interesting chapter 
of this stimulating volume is a summary of art trends in Israel. There the Jew, 
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a creative citizen of a settled, self-reliant community, may exchange his 
sensitivity—for what ? It is too early to judge; but the land has performed 
wonders of transformation in the past. 

It is unfortunate that this book is written in a florid, pretentious style. 
Errors of grammar, syntax, and spelling are of frequent occurrence. So 
penetrating a treatment of an important subject by an experienced narrator- 
critic deserved a better medium. The illustrations are admirable. 


J. B. SEGAL. 


HuMAYUN N Persia. By Sukumar Ray. Calcutta: Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 1948. Rs. 5. 


Whether Humáyün during his stay in Persia found it expedient to embrace 
the Shi‘ah faith remains a matter for controversy. Mr. Ray’s scholarly mono- 
graph, based on a critical examination of the Persian sources, discusses this 
problem in detail. The Akbar-ndma of Abu’l Fazl makes no reference to the 
Shah’s attempt to convert Humäyün, and the same is true of the Tarikh-1- 
Amr Mahmid which is written from the Safavid point of view. Historians 
who have based their accounts on these two works have been loud in their 
praise of the splendid reception accorded to Humäyün by Shah Tahmaap. 
Mr. Ray, however, has made extensive use of the Tazktrat-al-Wadgs‘at of Jauhar 
Aftabchi who accompanied Haumäyün on his dreary odyssey. Jauhar’s work, 
which appears to be the most trustworthy source for the period of Humayiin’s 
exile, contains frequent references to the Shah’s bigotry and to the humiliation 
which Humäyün endured. Other topics discussed in this valuable monograph 
are the route followed by Humäyün from India to Herat, and the part played 
by Persian troops in the taking of Qandahar. The appendices contain the 
Persian text of the correspondence between Humäyün and Shih Tahmasp. 


C. COLLIN Davies. 


THE REFORMS AND ReriGious Ipras or Sm Sayyip Amman KHAN. By 
J. M. 8. Batson, Jr. pp. xxii, 101. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949. 4 guilders. 


This man was one of the great Muslims of the nineteenth century. Born 
in 1817, he learned to use a bow and arrow, and ended his life as the founder 
of the great Muslim College (now University) of Aligarh. Before he died his 
life had been written by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I. Graham, m 1885, and that work 
has formed the basis of what has since been written about the sayyid. Dr. Baljon 
breaks new ground in his use of Ahmad Khan’s own writings and of Halî’s 
biography, and he gives us a clear and informative account of his political and 
religious views, and his enormous services to his countrymen in social and 
educational reform. 

Throughout his life he strove to understand the European, and particularly 
the English, point of view, and he tried to get his people to adopt all that he 
admired in our way of life. He even attempted to introduce the Bible, as he 
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interpreted it, to his readers. He was a determined opponent of taglid, and one 
of the first to endeavour to interpret the Quran and Sunna in the light of 
modern knowledge. 

Dr. Baljon gives us an interesting summary of the development of the 
sayyid's religious thought, the opposition he met with from the diehards, and 
his extraordinarily fearless attitude towards the supernatural element in Quran 
and tradition. His influence on Indian Muslims, despite the violent reaction 
he provoked, has been very great; the author traces his influence on Chiragh 
Ali and the Sayyid Amir Ali, and finds many echoes of his teaching in 
Muhammad Ali’s commentary on the Quran. This all too short work is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the evolution of modern Islam in 
India, and helps one to understand the cross-currents of thought there to-day. 

There is a useful bibliography, but no index. It is a pity that a book which 
is well thought out could not have been revised by an Englishman. There are 
solecisms on almost every page, and once or twice it is difficult to catch the 


author’s meaning. 
ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


Les INSCRIPTIONS D'ÁSOKA. Traduites et commentées par JULES BLOCH. 
(Collection Emile Senart.) pp. 216; bibliog.; indexes; 1 map. Paris: 
‘ Les Belles Lettres," 1950. 

Epicts or Asoka (PRrvADARérN). With English Translation by G. SRINIVASA 
Mort! and A. N. KRISHNA ÁIYANGAR. (Adyar Library Series, no. i 
pp. vii, 139; 1 map. Madras: Adyar Library, 1950. 


In his preface Professor Bloch states that the aim of his edition 18 to present 
the Ašokan inscriptions in a readily accessible form for the sake of students of 
Indo-Aryan linguistics and Indian history. Although he does not claim to 
supersede Hultzsch’s standard edition of 1925, his work none the less forms a 
-valuable appendix to the latter, since more recent discussions of individual 
points are duly noted, and the Erragudi and Gavimath texts discovered after 
the publication of Hultzsch’s work are also given. The parallel texts of the 
Edicts are clearly set out one above the other so that the reader can see at a 
glance the local variants, and the student will find all the assistance he needs 
in the excellent notes and French translation. A grammatical introduction is 
also given. 

In comparison with the French, the Indian edition is of ES value. 
It gives only one version of the parallel texts (that of Kalsi), both in Nagari 
and Roman transcription, and no indication is given in the book that other 
versions exist. Sanskrit and English translations are given, both of which fall 
short on occasion: e.g. apäsinave is rendered by apäsravo (the following 
bahukayane indicates alpa-); mahalake hi vijite is translated “a wide country 
has been conquered ”, instead of merely ‘‘ my kingdom is wide ”. 

J. BROUGH. 
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BuppzigrmCHE Purosoram. Von C. REGAMEY. Bibliographische Ein- 
führungen in das Studium der Philosophie, herausgegeben von I. M. 
Bochenski, 20/21.) pp. 86; index of names. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. 

This bibliography of Buddhist doctrine and philosophy is intended by the 
autbor primarily for those who do not read oriental languages, and accordingly 
confines itself to works in European languages, including translations of original 
texts. It provides an admirable survey of the whole field, classified according to 
schools, and will therefore, in spite of this restriction, be a most useful work of 

reference for students of Buddhism. .ل‎ 


Tum DRAMMAPADA. With Introductory Essays, Pali Text, English Translation 
&nd Notes. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. pp. vii, 194. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 12s. 6d. 1 

This is & convenient presentation of the Pali text, and although a compre- 
hensive textual study in the light of the Tibetan and Central Asian parallel 
verses is still awaited, 16 will form a useful introduction to the work for beginners 
in Pali, and provide the English reader with a fair conception of its contents. 

There are a few minor slips, e.g. stanzas 168, 169, param hs, where the locative 

paramla is required. J. BROUGE. 


Tug NARRATIVE OF BHOJA ys By BaLLALA or BENARES. 
Translated from Sanskrit by Louis H. Gray. pp. vii, 109. (American 
Oriental Series, Vol. 34.) New Haven, 1950. 


Professor Gray’s precise and scholarly translation of this sixteenth-century 
romance on. poetical contests at the court of Bhoja of Dhara will attract few 
non-specialist. readers. The literary interest of the original depends almost 
entirely on the verses quoted, and many of these are almost unintelligible m 
the translation without reference back to the Sansknt. A short introduction, 
an index of poets quoted in the work, and a lexicographical index extract all, _ 
the material of value provided by Ballala. J. BROUGE. 


— 


BnuàáskARL A Commentary on the lávarapratyabhijñavimaréáini of Abhinava- 
Ur “gupta. Vol II. Edited-by K. A. SUERAMANIA Iver and K. C. PANDEY. 
pp. v, xxxv, 372. (Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts, No. 83.) 
Allahabad,.1950. | 
This concludes the publication of the Bhäskari, the first volume of which 
was published in 1938. Abhinavagupta’s work (which in spite of the title-page. 
is included in the edition) is in form a commentary on the Jévarapratyablujfia- 
kärikäs of Utpalàcarya, but like the same author's better known commentary 
on the Dhvanydloka it really constitutes an independent treatise. This is one 
of the most important philosophical texts of the Kashmir school of Saivism, 
and in view of Abhinavagupta’s notoriously difficult style, the publication of 
Bhaskara’s sub-commentary is particularly welcome. .ل‎ 
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FIDALGOS IN THE FAR East, 1550-1770: Fact AND Fancy IN THE History 
or Macao. By C. R. Boxer. pp. xii, 279; pl 16; map. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1948. Guilders 12.50. 


This work might have been entitled “ The Rise and Fall of Portuguese 
Influence and Commerce in the Far East ”. It is true that the period covered 
begins somewhat before Portuguese prosperity attained its highest pitch, and 
that it does not extend to that in which their Far Eastern empire could most 
properly be described as, in the author's words, “ a colonial fossil " ; it is also 
a fact that the extent of their rule has not sensibly diminished, and, if we take 
into account the acceptance by China in 1849 of its status as a Portuguese 
colony instead of as leased territory as hitherto, Macau may be held to have 
been added to the empire in the last century. Nevertheless, the author has 
fittingly headed his last chapter “ Ichabod ” ; for the glory of the seventeenth 
century had, like the vigour of the sixteenth, indeed departed. The causes 
for this failure, whether they are to be sought in the fidalgutce of the Portuguese 
themselves, or in the change in oriental and European political conditions, or 
in the successful rivalry of British and other traders to whom China and Japan 
were later opened ; and the interesting and important question of the effects 
of miscegenation in the population of Macau are dealt with, we feel, rather 
too briefly. But it may be said in answer that the historian’s first duty is to 
find the facts; and in this field Professor Boxer writes with authority and 
with a rare unprejudiced judgment, doing good service in refuting biased 
statements of earher writers. 

The work is finely printed and bound, and it is much to be regretted that 
misprints of proper names and common words abound throughout. Professor 
Boxer tells us that he is not acquainted with Chinese ; it is the more regrettable 
that he should not have enlisted the help of a Chinese scholar to normalize 
the spellmg of Chinese names. The appearance in more than one case of a 
Pekingese termination attached to a place name in Cantonese form will not 
ease matters for the readers who may wish to follow up references elsewhere. ` 
The plates might have been better chosen from the point of view of illustrating 
the text; and we should cheerfully have done without the map of eastern 
Asia if we might have had instead large-scale maps of Macau and Timor where- 
with to follow the story. 

R. A. D. Forrest. 


À SHORT History OF CHINESE ART. By Huao MÜNSTERBERG. pp. xiv, 227; 
pl. 50. New York: Philosophical Library, and East Lansing: Michigan 
State College Press, 1949. $5.00. | 

This book could have been written by any journalist of average ability and 
determination. It is maccurate and singularly lacking in judgment and 
originality, apart from some unsubstantiated conjectures as to the symbolism 
of designs on prehistoric pottery and archaic bronzes. The only conceivable 
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excuse for its publication is the insatiable demand for short histories of Chinese 
art. The author has given promise of much better things, and it is hoped that 
the book will be quickly forgotten and the promise amply fulfilled. 


S. Howarp HANSFORD. 


Ni Arg 030 Kan. By J. 8. Ocunzesr. pp. 46. London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 1948. 


This short collection of Yoruba folk-tales by a former student at the School 
deserves notice for the effectiveness with which he has reproduced the atmos- 
phere of the circumstances in which they are told. The repetitions and lively 
colloquial touches give the stories a vividness which is lacking in the “ im- 
proved ” literary versions to which we have been accustomed. Unfortunately, 
this virtue of the book may well be taken as a weakness in many parts of 
Yoruba country, because the author has ventured to introduce several words 
from his native Ijebu dialect. This is an innovation which has provoked some 
criticism, but it is to be hoped that such criticism will not deter him from 
publishing the further collection which he has in mind, as there is room for 
more such books in Yoruba. | 

E. C. ROWLANDS. 
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Svecica ; redigenda curavit K. GmeNBAOH.) Vol. xxi, Pars 1. 


AFRICAN Systems OF KrNSHIP AND MARRIAGE. Edited by A. R. RADOLIFFE- 
Brown and DARYLL FORDE. pp. ix, 399; 23 illus.; index. London: 
Oxford University Press (for International African Institute), 1950. 35s. 


THE AFTERMATH (BASED on ORIGINAL RECORDS) : 1818-1826. With select 
documents from the Deccan Commissioner’s Files, Peshwa Daftar, on the 
administrative and judicial organization of Maharashtra by the British. 
By R. D. Cooksey. pp. iv, 360. Bombay: New Book Co., 1950. Rs. 16. 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN Texrs RELATING TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Edited 
by James B. PRITCHARD. pp. xxi, 526; indices. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, and London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 97s. 6d. 
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London: Taylor’s Foreign Press. 30s. 


ARABIC GRAMMAR: INDUOTIYE METHOD. By E. E. ELDER. 2nd ed. pp. xviii, 
351. Cairo: American University at Cairo, School of Oriental Studies, 
1950. [n.pr.] 


Tax ARABS IN History. By Bernard Lewis. (Hutchinson’s University 
Library), pp. 196; chronological table; bibliog.; index. London: 
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ARCHÆOLOGICAL RESEAROE IN INDo-CHINA. By 01:09 R. T. Janse. Volume 
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comparative study of the finds. pp. 300; pl. 40, + 3 in colour ; index to 
Vols. I and IT; bibhog.; corrigenda and addenda. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1951. $25.00. 


Dre ARZNEIKUNDE DER Korren. By WALTER C. Tur. pp. 137; table of 
contents; indices (German, Coptic, Egyptian, Greek, Latin, Arabic): 
list of abbreviations. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1951. 49 DM. 


Asta MAJOR: A BRITISE JOURNAL or Far Eastern STUDIES. Edited by 
B. SCHINDLER. New Series, Volume II, Part 1. London: Taylor's Foreign 
Press, 1951. 


Tae BATTLES or CoxisGA: CHIKAMATSU’S PUPPET Pray, rrs BACKGROUND 
AND IMPORTANCE. By DONALD KEENE, with a preface by Mark Van Doren. 
(Cambridge Oriental Series No. 4). pp. 205; pl. 3; bibliog.; glossary; 
index. London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 32s. 6d. net. 
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Bonpo HIGHLANDER. By VERRIER ELWIN. pp. xix, 290; pl. x; figs. 52; 
appendices ;. book-list ; word-list ; indices. Bombay: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1950. Rs. 30. 


BUDDHISTISCHE PHurrosopum. By C. REGamevy. (Bibliographische Ein- 
führung in das Studium der Philosophie, 20/21.) pp. 86; index of names. 
Bern: A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1951. 8.Frs. 5.80. 


CHINESE ARCHAIO JADES IN THE Britise Museum. By Soamx JENYNS. pp. 
xxxvii; pl. xl. London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1951. [n. pr.] 


CHINA AND TIBET IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: HISTORY oF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHINESE PROTECTORATE IN Tiger, By L. Perec. 
(T’oung Pao, Monographie I.) pp. xi, 287; appendix; addendum ; 
chronological lists;  bibliog.; index. Leiden: E. J. Bril, 1951. 
32 guilders. 


THE CHINESE IN SovTH-EasT Asra. By Vicror PURCELL. pp. xxxvi, 801; 
list of authorities; index; 2 maps. London: Oxford University Press 
(under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations), 1951. 50s. 


Conrucius: Tue Man AND THE Myrg. By H. G. CREEL. pp. xi, 337; map; 
appendix; bibliog.; index. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 
258. 


CONTRIBUTION À L'ÉTUDE DE I ART DU GANDHÁRA : ESSAI DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
ANALYTIQUE ET ORITIQUE DES OUVRAGES PARUS DE 1922 A 1949. [Par] 
HENRI Deyprer. Préface de RENÉ Grousser. pp. xxvii, 325; pl; 
indices; 4 maps. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1950. 1800 frs.; $5.30; 
86s. 110. . 


Dawn oF Renascent INDIA. (Mahadeo Hari Wathodkar Lectures of the 
Nagpur University for 1949.) By Dr. KALrk1NEAB Darra. pp. 120, vi, 
index; bibliog. Nagpur University, 1951. 


Tug Dhammapada, with Inrropuctory Essays, Patt TEXT, ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION, AND Nores. By 8. RADHAKRISHNAN. pp. viu, 194; 
bibliog.; Pali index; general index. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 12s. 6d. 


L'EscLAvAGE DU Mametouk. By DAVID AYALON. (Oriental Notes and Studies, 
No. 1.) pp. 67. Jerusalem: Israel Oriental Society, 1951. $1.25. 


Essays AND STUDIES PRESENTED TO STANLEY ARTHUR Cook In CELEBRATION 
or HIS Sevenry-Fiere Brmrapay. Ed. D. WiwroN Tuomas. (Cambridge 
Oriental Series, IT.) pp. 123. London: Taylor's Foreign Press, 1950. 25s. 


FIRDOUSI AND THE SHAHNAMA. By P. B. VaoHHa. pp. vi 218; index. 
Bombay: New Book Co. Rs. 12.8. 
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Forr Wizziam—Inpia HOUSE CORBESPONDENCE AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY 
PAPERS RELATING THERETO (Public Series) Volume V: 1767-1769. 
Edited by NARENDRA KRISHNA SINBA. pp. xiv, 33, 670; notes; bibliog. ; 
index; 2 maps; 2 plans; 12 pl. Delhi: Manager of Publications, Govern- 
ment of India (for the National Archives of India), 1949. 


QEORGIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary. Compiled by E. CHERKESI; pp. ii, 275; 
Hertford: Stephen Austin and Sons (for the Trustees of the Marjory 
Wardrop Fund, University of Oxford), 1950. 


? 


HANDBOOK or ORIENTAL History. By Members of the Department of Oriental 
History, 8.0.4.8. Edited by C. H. Pas; pp. viu, 265. London: Offices 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1951. 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY or BRITISH DIPLOMACY AT THE Court oF THE PESEWAS (1786- 
1818). Based on English Records of Mahratta History. By R. D. CHOKSEY. 
pp. xix, 399; table of contents; bibliog. ; index. Poona: Israelite Press, 
1951. Rs. 18; 27s. 6d. 


A History or THE CRUSADES. Volume I. The First Crusade and the 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Steven Runciman. 
pp. xiv, 377; 8 pl.; 5 maps; bibliog.; index. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. 25s. 


History or Trev SULTAN. By MOEIBBUL Hasan KHAN. pp. vii 484; pl. 1 
table of contents; maps; bibliog.; appendices; index. Calcutta: The 
Bibliophile Ltd., 1951. Rs. 15/-. 


THE HITTITE Laws: TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH AND HEBREW WITE Com- 
MENTARY. By E. NEUFELD. pp. xi, 209 ; mdices ; errata; pl. 50. London: 
Luzac, 1951. 35s. 


Human Law AND THE Laws or NATURE IN CHINA AND THE West. By J. 
NxEDHAM. (L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lectures, XX.) pp. 44. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1951. 


Tue I Came, on Book or CmawaEss: The Richard Wilhelm translation 
rendered into English by Cary F. Baynes. Foreword by C. 0. 
Volume I. pp. xliii, 395; table of contents. Volume IL. pp. 376; table 
of contents; appendices. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 
Two volumes, 42s, 


INDIAN TRAVELS OF THEVENOT AND CARERI. Edited by SugENDRANATH SEN. 
pp. Ixiv, 434. New Delhi: National Archives of India, 1949. 
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